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BEFORE THE CURTAIN. 


A.S the Manager of the Performance sits before the curtain on 
the boards, and looks into the Fair, i feeling of^ profound 
melancholy comes over him in his survey of the bustling place. 
There is a great quantity of»eating and drinking,* making love 
ind jilting, laughing and the contrjuy, smokfng, cheai^.^ • fighting, 
dancing, and fiddling : there are tulliea pushing ate ^ bucks 
ogling the women, knaves picking pockets, policemen ^the 
look-(jut, quacks {ather quacks, ptague;, take them !) Bawlinff in 
of their io<>ths, and ygkels looking# up^ at the tinselled - 
dancers and poor old rouged tunAlers, iwhiie tlfe light-fingered 
folk are operating upon their pockets behind. Yes, this is Vanity 
Fair j not a moral place certainly ; nor Oimerry one, th^ughivery 
noisy. Look at the faces of the actors and buffoons when they 
come off from their business ; and Tom^Fool washing tlife paint 
off his cheeks before he sits dowi^ to dinner* with his wife antf 
the little Jack Puddings behind the canvass. The curtain 
be up presently, ^d he wiU be turning over head and heels, and 
jPTingj *‘*How art,you?" 

A man with a reflective turn of ftiind, walking through at? 
exhibition of this sort, will not be oppressed, 1 take it, by his 
or^dtbcp people’s hilarity. Ah episode of huinouT or kinti- 
li^ Ibudies and amuses him here and there i~&^pretQr chjk t 
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looking at a gingerbread sfkll ; a pretty girl blushing whilst her 
lover talks to her and chooses her fairing; poor Tom Fool, yonder 
behind the waggon, mtimbllng his bone with the honest family 
which lives by* Bis tuiubjing,-^ but the general impression is one 
more melancholy than mirtV^l. ^When you come home, you sit 
down, in a sober, coptemplatfve, not unchanritablc frame of mind, 
and apply, yourself to your bo8kf Or your busijiess. 

I have no other moral tha;i this to tag to ^e present story of 
“ V/inity Fair.” Some people consider Fairs immoral altogether, 

. and eschew such, with their servants and families : perhaps they 
ale right. But persons who think otherwise and are of a lazy, 
or a benevolent, or ai saicastic mood, may perhaps like to step 
in for halT an hour and look at the performances. There arc 
scenes of alk sorts; some drcsid^l combats, scftne grand and 
lofty horse riding, some scenes of high life, and some of very 
• middling indeed ; ^some love making for the sentimental, and 
some light comic business: the whole accompa^ed by appro- 
priate sceaei^, and brilliantly dluminated with the Authoris own 
candles. 

I What moreOias the Manager of the Performance to 'say ?— 
acknowledge the kindness with which it has been received in all 
the principal towns o( England through which the Show has 
passed, and where it has been most favourably noticed by the 
respected conductors of the Pubhc Press, and by the Nobility 
^d Gentry. He is pr^ud to think that his Puppets have given 
satisfaction to the very best company in this empire. The*famous 
little Becky Pupped has been pronounced to be uncommonly 
fleuble^n the •joints and lively on Ihe wire : ihe Amelia DoU, 
ttiough it has Sad a smaller circle of admirers, has yet been 
carved and dressed with the greatest care by\the artist: the 
Dobbin Figure, though apparently clumsy, yel danoes ii^a very 
amusing and -natural manner: the Little Boys’ Dance has be^ 
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liked by some ; and please to remark the nchly dressed figure of 
the Wicked Nobleman, on which ]\o*(3Q)ense has been spared, 
and which Old Nick wil^ fetch away at the enc^of this singular 
performance. 

And with this, and a profound bbw to his patrons, the Manager 
retires, and the curtain rises. 

London, 

1848, 
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A NOVEL IViniOUr A HERO. 


CHAPTER L 

CHISWICK M^LL. 

• 

While the present century was in its teens, iund on one sun-shiny 
morning in June, there drove up to the^i;eat iron gate of Miss Pinkerton’s 
academy for young ladies, on Chiswick Mall, large family coach, 
with two fat hgVses in blazing harness, driven by a fat coachman in 
a three-cornered hat and wig, at the rate of four miles an hour^ A 
black* servant, who reposed on the^box beside the &t isoachman, 
uncurled his bandy legs as soon as the *equipage drew up opposite 
Mis|^ Pinkertqn’? shfhing brass plate, and as hctpulled the bell, at least 
a score of young heads were seen peering oj^t of tne^narrow windows 
of the stately old brick house. Nay, the acute observer might have 
recognised the little red nose of good-natured Miss Jemima Pinkerton 
herself, rising over some geranium-pots in the window of that lady’s 
own drawing-room. . 

“It is Mrs. Sedley’s coach, sister,” said Miss Jemima. **bambo, 
the black servant, has just rung the bell ; and the coachman ha^ a 
new red waistcoat.” 

^Have you completed all the nccessarg preparations incident to 
Miss Sedley’s departure. Miss Jemim^? ” asked Miss Pinkerton herself 
that majestic lady: the Semiramis of Hammersmith, the friend oF 
Doctor Johnson, the correspondent of J^s. Chapone herself. 

“ The *girl5 were up at four this morning, packing her trunks, sister.” 
replied Miss Jemftaa ; “we have made her a bow-pot.”* 

“ Say a bouquet, sister Jemima, *tis mgre genteel?” 

“Well, a booky as big almost as a hay-stack ; I have put up two 
bottl^ of the gillyflower-water for Mrs. Sedley, and the receipt for 
making it,^in A^lia’s box.” 

^ “ A%d I tAst, Miss Jemima, you have made a copy of Miss Sedley’s 
"account. This is it, is it? Very good— ninety-thrdf pounds, four 
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shillings. Be kind enough to address it to John Scdlcy, Esquire, and 
to seal this billet which I have written to his lady.” 

*In Miss Jemima’s eyes an autograph letter of her sister, Miss 
Pinkerton, was object of as dqcp vcncrafion, as would have been a 
letter from a sovereign. Only.,wlicn her pupils quitted the establish- 
ment, or when they were about* to Ifo married, and once, when poor 
Miss Birch died of the scarlet fever, was Mi^s Pinkerton known to 
write personally to the parents* of her pupils ; and it was Jemima’s 
opinion that if anything could cSntJoic Mrs. Birch for her daughter’s 
loss, it would be that pious and eloquent composition in which Miss 
Pinkerton announced the cv<‘nt. • , 

In the present instance Miss Pinkerton’s “ billet ” was to the follow- 
ing effect : — ** 

• “ The Mall, Chi miek, June 15, 18 — . 

^ “ M AD AT»I,— After her six years’ residence at the Mall, 1 have the 
honour and happiness of^presenting Miss Amelia Sedlcy to her parents, 
as a youngs lady not unworthy to occupy a fitting position in their 
polished and refined circle. Those virtues which characterise the 
young English gentlewoman, lhos^‘ accomplishments t which bccoinc 
her birth and station, will not bo ioiml wanting in the amiable Miss 
Sedley, whose mdustrf and obedience have endeared her to her in- 
structors, an^ whose delightful gw^cctncss of temper has charmed her 

* aged tanCi her ^ouf/i/uj companions. 

“ In music, in dancingp^ in orthography, in every varietVof embroidery 
and fieedle- work, she wdl be found to have realised her n'icnds’yi?//^/^^/ 
wishes. Irf geography there is stHl much to be desired ; and a (ftireful 
and undcvialing use of the oackboard, lor four hours daily during the 
next three years, i% retommended as,nccessary tef ih? acquirement of 
that dignified de^ortment^and cafTiage, so lequisite for every young 
lady of fashion. 

“In the principles of religion and morality, Miss Sedley will be 
fourfd worthy of an establishment which has been honoured by the 
presence ef The Great ^ Lcxicograplm\ and the patronage of the 
admirable Mrs. Chapone. In leaving the Mall, Miss Amelia carries 
with her the hearts of her companions, and the affectionate regards pf 
her mistress, who has the honour to subscribe herself, 

“ Madam, 

“ Yoift* most obliged humble servant^ 

“Barbara Pinkerton. 

“P.S. — Miss Sharp acconlpanics Mi^ Sedley. It is particularly 
requestedi that Miss Sharp’s stay in Russell Squar^ may not exceed 
tgn days. The family of distinction with whom she* is engaged, desire 
to avail themselves of her sc^ices as soon as possible.” 

This letter completed, Miss Pinkerton proceeded t6 write her own 
name, and Miss Sedley ’s, in the fly-leaf of a Johnson’s Dictionary — ^the 
interesting wc^ which she invariably presented to her scholars, on 
their departureTrom the Mall. On the cover was inserted a aopy oi 
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Lines addressed to a young lady on quitting Miss Pinkerton’s school, 
at the Mall; by the late revered Doctor. Samuel Johnson.” In fact, 
the Lexicographer’s name was always on* the lips of this majestic 
woman, and a visit he hadtpaid to her was the caused her reputation 
and her fortune. 

Being commanded by her el(%r sister to get “the Dictionary ” from 
the cupboard, Miss Jemima had extra?ted two copies of the book from 
the receptacle in question. When Miss Pinlferton had finished the 
inscription in the first, Jemima, yi|:h«rather a dubious and timid air, 
handed her the second. 

“For whom is this, Miss Jemirqa?” said Miss Pinkerton, with 
awful coldness. * 

“ For Becky Sharp,” answered Jemima, trembling yery much,*and 
blushing over her withered face and neck, as she turned her back on, 
W sister. “For Becky Sharp : she’s going too.” ^ 

“MISS JEMIMA!” exclaimed Miss Pinkerton, in the largest 
capitals. “Are you in your senses? Replqpe the Dixonary in the 
closet, and never venture to take such a liberty in future.” • 

“ Well, sister, it’s only two-and-ninepence, and poor Becky will be 
miserable if sh^ don’t get one.” « 

“ Send Miss Sedley instanliy to me,” said Miss Pinkerton. And 
so, venturing not to say another word, pdbr Jemima trotted off, 
exceedingly flurried and nervous. 

Miss Sedley’s pa|)a was a merchant in Lojidop, and alnan of some * 
wealth ; whereas Miss Sharp was an articled pupil, for whom Miss 
Pinkerton had done, as she thought, quite enough, without confewing 
upon*her at parting, the high honouPof tljp Dixonary. • ^ • 

Although Schoolmistresses’ letters are to be trusted no more nor 
les§ than churAiydKrd epitaphs ^ yet, as it sometunes happens that a 
person departs this life, who is really deser^ng of the praises the 
stone-cutter carves over his bones ; who is a good Christian, a good 
parent, child, wife or husband ; who actually does leave a disconsolate 
family to mourn his loss ; so in academies of the male and female* sex 
it occurs every now and then, that the pupil is fully wonthy of the 
praises bestowed by the disinterested instructor. Now, Miss Amelia 
Sedley was a young lady of this singular species ; and deserved not 
only all that Miss Pinkerton said in her praisp, but had many charming 
qualities which that pompous old Minerva #)f a woman could not se^ 
from the dilTerences of rank and age Beeween her pupil and herself. , 
For she could not only sin^ like a lark, or a Mrs. Billington, and 
dance lil^e Hillisberg or Parisot ; and embroider beautifully ; and 
spell as Well as the Dixonaiy* itself ; but She had such a kindly smiling, 
tender, gentle, gdherous heart of her own, as won the Tove of everybody 
who came near her, from Minerva herselldown to Ac poor girl in the 
scullery, and the one-eyed tartwoman’s daughter, who was TOrmitted 
to vend her wares once a week to the young ladies in the Mall. She 
had twelve intinjafe and bosom friends out of the twenty-four young 
ladies.^ Evefl envious Miss Briggs never spoke ill of h^ : high and 
'mighty Miss Saltire (Lord Dexter’s grand>daughter) dnowed that her 
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figure was genteel ! and as for Miss Swartz, the rich woolly-haired 
%,mulatto from St. Kitt^s, on day Amelia went away, she was in such 
a<passion of tears, that they v/cre obliged to send for Dr. Floss, and 
hali tipsify her ujith salvolatile. Miss Pinl^erton’s attachment was, as 
may be supposed, from the high' position and eminent virtues of that 
lady, cali^> and dignified; but Mis|, Jemima had already blubbered' 
several times at the idea of Aifielia’s departure ; and, but for fear of ' 
her sister, would have gone off in downright hysterics, like the heiress 
(who paid double) of St. Kilt’s. luxury of grief, however, is only 

allowed to parlour-boarders. Honest Jemima had all the bills, and 
the washing, and the mending, and the puddings, and the plate and 
crockery, and the servants to superintend. But whfy speak about her ? 
It is* probable tjliat we shall not hear of her again from this monrent to 
the end of time, and that when the great fifligree iron gates are once 
‘closed on her, she and her awful sister will never issue therefrom into 
tills little world of history. 

But as wc are to se^a great deal of Amelia, there is no harm in 
saying at the outset of our acquaintance, that she was one of the best 
and dearest creatures that ever lived ; and a great mercy it is, both in 
life and in novels, which (and the fatter especially) abound in villains 
of the most sotfibrc sort, that we are tahave for a constant companion, 
so guileless and good-natured a person. As she is not a heroine, there, 
is no need to describe her perspir; indeed I am afraid that her nose 
* was rather snort thaq otherwise, and her cheeks a great deal too round 
and red for a heroine ; but her face blushed with rosy jjealth, and her 
lips i/ith the freshest of smiles, and she had a pair of eyes, which sparkled 
with the bfightest and honestest ^od-humour, except indeed wheh they 
filled with tears, and that was a great deal too often ; for the silly thing 
would cry over a dejid «anary-bird, or^ver a mouse, tlfat the cat hgply 
had seized upon, 4 >r over t^e end of a novel, were it ever so stupid ; and 
as for saying an unkind word to her, were any one hard-hearted enough 
to do so, — why, so much the worse for them. Even Miss Pinkerton, 
that austere and god-like woman, ceased scolding her after the first time, 
and fiiough she no more cbmprehended sensibility than she did Algebra, 
gave all masters and teachers particular orders to treat Miss Sedley 
with the utmost gentleness, as harsh treatment was injurious to her. 

So that when the day 9 f departure came, between her two customs 
af laughing and crying, ^iss Sedley was greatly puzzled how to act. 
She was glad to go hom^ and ybt most wofully sad at leaving school 
i^or three days before, little Laura Martin, the orphan, followed her 
about, like a little dog. She had to make and receive at least fourteen 
presents, — to make fourteen solemn promises of writing eircry week : 
“ Send xSly letter! under cover to my grandpapa, the^Earl of Dexter,” 
said Miss Saltiref (who, by; the way was rather shabby) ; Never 
mind the postage, but write every day, you dear darling,” said the 
impetuous and woolly-headed, but generous* and afectionate Mias 
Swartz; and little Laura Martin (who was jutit^in round hand) 
took her friend*s hand and said, looking up in her ihee 

wh<3M write to you I sbajl^6a,}l you An,whi<S^‘ 
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details, I have no doubt, Jones, who reads this book at his Club, will 
pronounce to be excessively foolish, trWal, twaddliiijj, and ultra- ^ 
sentimental. Yes ; I can see Jones at this nlinute (rather flushed wfth 
his joint of mutton and hidf-pint of wine), taking oif his pencil and 
scoring under the words “ foolish, twadc^ing,** &c., ^aiid adding to them 
his own remark of “ qttite irue?'*% Weh^ he is a lofty man genius, 
and admires the great and heroic in liie and novels ; and so had better 
take warning and go elsewhere. 

Well, then. The flohrers, and»tlffe presents, and the trunks, and 
bonnet-boxes of Miss Sedley having been arranged by Mr. Sambo in 
the carriage, together with a very small and weather-beaten old cow’s - 
skin trunk with Miss Sharp’s card neatly nailed upon it, which was 
delivefed by Sambo with a grin, and packed by the ctachman wfth a 
corresponding sneer — the hour for parting came ; and the grief of that, 
moment was considerably lessened by the admirable discourse whyh 
Miss Pinkerton addressed to her pupil. Not that the parting speech 
caused Amelia to philosophise, or that it arm«d her in any way with a 
calmness, the result of argument ; but it was intolerably duH, pompous, 
and tedious ; and having the fear of her schoolmistress greatly before 
her eyes, Miss iSedley did not venture, in her presence, to give way to 
any ebullitions of private grief. • A seed-cake and a bottle of wine were 
produced in the drawing-room, as on the sblcmn occasions of the 
visit of parents, and these rcfreshmdhtt being partaken o% Miss Scdlcy. 
was at liberty to depart. * • 

“You’ll go«m and say good by to Miss finkcrlon, Becky?” said 
Miss Jemima to a young lady of whom nobody took any notice, •and 
who was coming down stairs with het owij bandbox. Ai* ^ ; 

“ I suppose J must,” said Miss Sharp calmly, and much to the 
wonder of Miss Jeifiima ; and the latter having ktiocked at the door, 
and receiving permission to come in. Miss €harp advanced in a very 
unconcerned manner, and said in French, and with a perfect accent, 
“ Mademoiselle, je viens vous faire mes adieux.” 

Miss Pinkerton did not understand French ; she only di^cted 
those who did ; but biting her lips and throwing up her venerable and 
Roman-nosed head, (on the top of which figured a large and solemn 
turban,) she said, “ Miss Sharp, I wish you a good morning,” As the 
H^mersmith Semiramis spoke, she waved one hand both by way of 
adieu, and to give Miss Sharp an o^portuility of shaking one of the 
fingers of the hand which was left out for that purpose. « 

Miss Sharp only folded her own hands with a very frigid smile and 
bow, and .quite declined to accept the-^ proffered honour ; on which 
Semiramis tossed up her turban more indignantly th^n cver^ In fact, 
it was alittlc baAle between the young lady and t\^e old one, and the 
lattei; was worsted. “ Heaven bless yoir, my child,” said she, embraciifg 
Amelia, and scowling the while over the girl’s shoulder at Miss Sharp. 
“ Come away, BecW,” said Miss Jemima, pulling the young woman away 
in great alarxp, and the drawing-room door closed upon vxtta for ever. 

Th^ came the struggle and parting below. Won^ refuse to tell 
it. All the servants were thete in the haH-^all the Sixe friends^all 
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the young ladies— the dancing-master who had just arrived ; and there 
was such a scuffling, and digging, and kissing, and crying, with the 
hjeterical yoops of Miss •Swaitz, the parlour-boarder, from her room, 
as no pen can <j'‘<jpicl, and as the tender l^eart would fain pass over. 
The embracing was over<; they 'parted— that is. Miss Scdlcy parted 
from her friends. Miss Shnrpjhad demurely entered the carriage some 
minutes before. Nobody cried Vor lca\dng lur. 

Sambo of the bandy-legs slammed the c.irriage-door on his young 
tveeping mistress. He s|)iMng up Vhind the carriage. “ Stop I ” cried 
Miss Jemima, rushing to the g.ite witn a parcel. 

“ It’s some simdwichcs, my dear,” said she to Amelia. “You may 
be hungry, you know ; and licclcy, Becky Sharp, liA*c ’s a book for you 
that my sistcr-rlhatis, I— Johnson’s Dixonary, you know ; you mustn’t 
leave us without that. Good-bye. Drive on, coachman. God bless 
‘y9u I ” 

And the kind creature retreated into the garden, overcome with 
emotions. ^ 

But, lo I and just as the coach drove off. Miss Sharp put her pale 
face out of the window, and actually flung the book back into the 
garden. , 

This almosf caused Jemima to faiir^t with terror. “Well, I never,” 
— said she— “what aiP audacious” — Emotion prevented her from 
completing either sentence, 'f’hc carriage rolled away ; the great 
gates were closed ; tlje bell rang for the dancing lesson. The world is 
before the two young ladies ; and so, farewell to Chiswipk Mall. 


CHAPTER 11. 

liL WHICH MISS 3HARJ> AND MISS SEDLEY PREPARE TO OPEN 
THE CAMPAIGN. 

When Miss Sharp had performed the hcroicai act mentioned in tl\e 
last chapter, and had seen the Dixonary flying over the pavement of 
ihe little garden, fall at« length at the feet of the astonished Miss 
Jemima, the young lady’s countenance, which had before worn an 
almost livid look of hatred, assumed a smile that perhaps was scarcely 
more agreeable, and she sank, hack in the carriage in an easy frame of 
mind, saying, — “ So much for’the Dixonary : and, thank Gbd, I *m out 
ofChiswTbk.” • 

• Miss Sedley wSs almost ^s hurried at the act of defiance as Miss 

; [emima had been ; for, consider, it was but one minute that she had 
eft school, and the impressions of six years arl^ not got over in that 
space of time. Nay, with some persons those aV^ and terrors of 
youth last for wer and ever. I know, for instance, an did gentleidau 
of sixty-eight, who said to me one morning at breakfast, witlLa very* 
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agitated countenance, “ I dreamed last night that I was flogged by 
Dr. Raine.” Fancy had carried him bacl| five and fifty years in the 
course of that evening. Dr. Raine and rod were just as awfu^to 
him in his heart, then, at sixty-eight, as they had beeg^ at thirteen. If 
the Doctor, with a large liirch, htid^appea^ed bodil^^ to him, even at 
the age of threescore and eight, and hlid said in^awful voice, “ Boy, 
take down your pant * • ?” Wftl, w«l^, Miss Sedley was Aceedingly 
alarmed at this act of insubordination^ • 

“ How could you do so, Rebecca?,” at last she said, after a pause. 

“Why, do you think Miss Pfnicerton will come out and order me 
back to the black-hole ? ” said Rebecca, laughing. 

“ No ; but B 

“ L hate the whole house,” continued Miss Sharp, in a fury., “ I 
hope 1 may never set eyes on it again. I wish it were in the bottom 
of the Thames, I do ; and if Miss Pinkerton were there, I wouldn 't 
pick her out, that I wouldn ’t. O how I should like to see her floatftig 
in the water yonder, turban and all, with her train streanpng idter her, 
and her nose like the beak of a wheriw ! 

“ Hush I ” cried Miss Sedley. 

“Why, will the black footman tell tales?” cried Miss Rebecca, 
laughing. “ rfe may go back £y;id\ell Miss Pinkerton^that I hate her 
with all my soul ; and 1 wish he would ; and k wish I had a means of 
proving it too. For two years I have only had insults and outrage 
from her. 1 have been treated worsc’than any servant A the kitchen,* 
I. have never had a friend or a kind word, *^cept from you. I have 
been made to fend the little girls in the lower schoolroom, and t^ talk 
"French to the Misses, until I grew!»sick of my mothgr-taBgue. .But 
that talking French to Miss Pinkerton w^ capital fun, wasn’t it? She 
doesn’t know a^woid of French, and was too^roud to confess it. I 
belfeve it was that which made her part with me; and so thank 
Heaven for French. V/vg la France! ^ivje P£mpereur!^lHve 
Bonaparte ^ 

“O Rebecca, ReSecca, for shame!” cried Miss Sedley; for* this 
was the greatest blasphemy Rebecca had as*yet uttered ; apd itAhose 
days, in England, to say Long live Bonaparte ! ” was as much as to 
say “ Long five Lucifer 1 ” “ How can you — how dare you have streh 
wicked, revengeful thoughts ? ” 

“ Revenge may be wicked, but it ’s natural},” answered Miss Rebecc^. 
“ I ’m,no angel.” And, to say the trtfth, she certainly was not. 

For it may be remarked in the course of this little conversatioh 
(which took place as the coach rolled along lazily by the river side) 
that thoi^ Miss Rebecca ^Sharp has 'twice had occasion to thank 
Heaven; it has be^, in the first place, for ridding het of sortie person 
whom she hated, and secondly, for enabling her to^ bring her enemi^ 
to some sort dif perplexity or confiisioif ; neither of which are very 
amiaWe motives for religious gratitude, or such as would be put forward 

pe^ns of a kind and placable disposition. Miss Rebecca was not, 
in the leas*t kind or placable. All the world used her ill, said 
•this ydhng misanthropist (or misogynist, for of the weUd of men she 
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can be pronounced as yet to have had but little experience), and we 
may be pretty certain th^t the persons of either sex whom all the 
wprld treats ill, deserve entirely the treatment they get. The world 
; is a* looking-glass, and gives back to every man the reflection of his 

• own face. Fro^n at it„and itiwill in turn look sourly upon you; 
laugh at it and with it, and it^is a jolly kind companion; and so let 
all young'persons take their choice. ^ This is certain, that if the world 
neglected Miss Sharp,, she never was known to have done a good 
action in behalf' of anybody ; nor can it be expected that twenty-four 
young ladies should all be as amiablfc as the heroine of this work. Miss 
Sedley (whom we have selected for the very reason that she was the 
best-natured of all, otherwise what on earth was to have prevented us 
from putting up Miss Swartz, or Miss Crump, or Miss Hopl^gis, as 
heroine in her* place?) it could not be expected that every one should 
•be of the humble and gentle temper of Miss Amelia Sedley ; should 
talke every opportunity to vanquish Rebecca’s hard-heartedness and 
ill-humour ; and, by a thousand kind words and offices, overcome, for 
once at least, her hostility to her kind. 

Miss Sharp’s father was an artist, and in that qu^ity had given 
lessons of drawing at Miss Pinkert6n’i^ school. He was a clever man ; 
a pleasant companion ^ a careless student ; with a great propensity 
for running into debt, and a partiality for the tavern. When he was 

• drunk, he u&d to beat his wifef and daughter ; and the next morning, 
with a headache, he uyd to rail at the world for its neglect of his* 
geiffiis, and abuse, with a good deaTolT cleverness, and Sometimes with 
perKct r^'^so:^ the fools, his bnother painters. As it was wilh the 
utmost difficulty that he coflld keep himself, and as he owed money 
for a mile round Soho,ivhere he lived, he thought Id better his circum- 
stances by marrying a young woman* of the French nation, who Vas 
by .profession an bpcra-girl. The humble calling of her female parent. 
Miss Sharp never alluded to, but used to state subsequently that the 
Enirechats were a noble family of Gascony, and took great pride in 
her <£escept from them. •And curioUs it is, that as she advanced in 
life this young lady’s ancestors increased in rank and splendour. 

"Rebecca’s mother had had some education somewhere, and h^ 
daughter spoke French with purity and a Parisian accent. It was in 
(hose days rather a rare iccomplishment, and led to her engageipent 
with ^e orthodox Miss Pinkerlon, For her mother being de^d, her 
father^ finding himself not likely to recover, after his third attack of 
delirium tremens^ wrote a manly and pathetic letter fo Miss Pinkerton, 
recommending the orphan child to her protection, and so descended 
to the grttve, after two baj^hfis h ad quarrelled over hj» corpse. »Rebecca 
vas seventeen wtfen sue cam^ to Chiswick, and was bound over as 
an articled pupil ; her dutieS being to talk French, as we have seen ; 
and her privileges to live cost free, and, with a few guineas a year, to 
gather scraps of knowledge from the professors who attended the schooL . 

She was small and slight in person ; pale, sandy^haired, and 
habitualtji^cast down ; when th«v looked up they were ve^ laige^. 
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odd, and attractive ; so attractive, that the Reverend Mr. Crisp, fresh 
from Oxford, and curate to the Vicar of Qiiswick, the Reverend Mr. 
Flowerdcw, fell in love with Miss Sharj^;*D^ng shot dead by a glaiye 
of her eyes which was fired ali the way across Chiswick Church from 
the school-pew to the readfng-desk. tThis igfatuatecf young man used ' 
sometimes to take tea with Miss PinUcrtoii^tl) whom he had been 
presented by his mamma, ancr actaally proposed somcfhing like 
marriage in an intercepted note, whicji the oiu^eyed applewoman was 
charged to deliver. Mrs. Crisp wa^ summoned from Buxton, and 
abruptly carried o(F her darling ^8y ; but tlie idea, even,, of such an 
eagle in the Chiswick dovecot caused a great flutter in the breast of 
Miss Pinkerton, who would have sent away Miss Sharp, but that she 
was lyund to her under a forfeit, and who never could thoroi^ghly 
believe the young lady’s protestations that she had nefer exchanged a 
single word with Mr. Crisp, except under her own eyes on the two* 
occasions when she had met him at tea. * 

By the side of many tall and bouncing young ladies in the estab- 
lishment, Rebecca Sharp looked like a child. * But she had the dismal 
precocity of poverty. Many a dun had she talked to, and turned away 
from her father’s door; many a tradesman had she coaxed and 
wheedled into good-humour, ai^ ifito the granting of one meal more. 
She sate commonly with her father, who was very proud of her wit, 
and heard the talk of many of his wild companions — often but ill 
suited for a girl to hear. But she nevftr had been a girl, the said ; she* 
had been a woman since she was eight yeaj;^ old. O why did Miss 
Pinkerton let Such a dangerous bird into her cage ? 

The fact is, the old lady believed Rebecca to be theny?c1o^t creatuie 
in the world, so admirably, on the occasions when her father brought 
her to Chiswick, used Rebecca to perform tjje part of the inginue, 
Sh& thought her a modest and innocent litdc child : and only a year 
before the arrangement by which Rebecca nad been^dmitted into her 
house, and when Rebecca was sixteen years old, Miss Pinkerton 
majestically, and with a little speech, made her a present of a* doll 
— ^which was, by the way, the confiscated property of Miss Siitfndle, 
discovered surreptitiously nursing it in school-hours. How* the father 
^d daughter laughed as they t rudg ed home together after the 
evening party, (it was on the occasion of the speeches, when all 
the. professors were invited,) and how M^s Pinkerton would' have 
ragea.had she seen the caricature «f herself which the little mimic, 
Rebecca, managed to make out of her doll 1 She' used to go through 
dialogues with it ; it formed the delight of Newman Street, Gerard 
Street, ahd the artists’ quarter : and ’the young painters, when they 
came to take tli^ir gin-and-water with their lazy, •dissolute, clever, 
jovial senior, used regularly to ask Rebecca if Miss Pinkerton w’as 
nome : she was well known to them', floor soul ! as Mr. Lawrence 
or President west. Once she had the honour to pass a few days 
at Chiswick ; after which she brought back Jemima, and erected 
another doll«as*Miss Jemmy; for though that honest creaiure had 
• made ind given her jelly and enough for threeschildre% and a 
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seven-shilling piece at parting, the girl's sense of ridicule was far 

stronger than her gratitudci jtnd she sacrificed Miss Jemmy quite as 

pitilessly as her sister. *• r 

The catastrophe came, and she was brojight to the Mall as to her 
home. The rigid formality of the place suffocated her ; the prayers 
and the meals, the fessons and the walks, which were arranged with a 
conventum regularity, oppressfifi her almost beyond endurance: and 
she looked back to the«freedom and the beggary of the old studio in 
Soho with so much regret, that eeyery body, herself included, fancied 
she was consumed with grief for her 'father. She had a little room in 
the garret, where the maids heard her walking and sobbing at night ; 
but it was with rage, and not with grief. She had*- not been much of 
a dissembler, qntil now her lonehness taught her to feign. S(^e had 
never mingled in the society of women : her father, reprobate as he 
‘was, was a man of talent ; his conversation was a thousand times more 
agreeable to her than the talk of such of her own sex as she now 
encountered. The pom^pous vanity of the old schoolmistress, the 
foolish good-humour of*‘hcr sister, the silly chat and scandal of the 
elder girls, and the frigid correctness of the governesses equally annoyed 
her ; and she had no soft maternaj heart, this unlucky girl, otherwise 
the prattle and* talk of the younger children, with whose care she was 
chiefly intrusted, might have soothed and interested her ; but she lived 
/^mong theni^two years, and noteone was sorry that she went away, 
• The gentle tender-he?u-ted Amelia Sedley was the only person to whom 
she could attach herselft in the least ; and who could* help attaching 
hersf If to Amelia } * 

The happiness — the superior advantages of the young women iround 
about her, gave Rebecca inexpressible pangs of envy. “What airs 
that girl gives hersplf A)ecause she is an EarPs giranfldaughter 1 ” she 
said of one. “ I-Jow the)^, cringe and bow to that Creole, becausb of 
her hundred thousand pounds ! I am a thousand times cleverer andi 
more charming than that creature, for all her wealth. I am as weU 
bred as the Earl’s granddaughter, for all her fine pedigree ; and yet 
.every one# passes me. by*faere. And yet, when I was at my fathers, 
did not the men give up their gayest balls and parties in order to pass 
the evening with me ? ” She determined at any rate to get free from 
the prison in which she fopnd herself, and now began to act for herself, 
and for the first time to nipke connected plans for the future. 

She took, advantage, therefflre, of the means of study the place 
Offered her ; and as she was already a musician and a ^ood linguist, 
she speedily went through thje .little course of study which was con- 
sidered necessary for ladies in those days. Her music sh^* practised 
incessantly, and one day, when the girls were out, and^he had remained. 

home, she wa^ overhear^ to play a piece so well, that Minerva 
thought wisely, she ccKtld si^e herself the expense of,a master for the 
Juniore, intimated to Miss Sharp that she was to instruct them in 
tnuskSf for the future, • ^ 

. refused ; and for the first time, and to theoastonishmUnt 

nl l&e majesti^^rnistress of the school “ 1 am here to speak^rea^- 
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I^Hthe children,” Rebecca said abruptly, not to teach them music, 
^^Bave money ior you. Give me monc}^^nd 1 will teach them.” 
^^wiierva was obliged to yield, and, o£ couvse, disliked her from th«t 
** For five-and-lhirty^years,** she said, and witlij^reat justice, “ I 
never have seen the individual who has dared in my own house to 
question my authority. I have imurishid a viper ih my bosom.” 

‘‘A viper — a fiddlestick,” saia Misf^harp to the old laay, almost 
fainting with astonishment. ‘‘You took me because I was useful. 
There is no question of gratitude hetiveen us. I hate this place, and 
want to leave it. I will do nothing nere, but what 1 am obliged to do.” 

It was in vain that the old lady asked her if she was aware she was 
speaking to Miss i^inkcrton. Rebecca laughed in her face, with a 
horric^ sarcastic demoniacal laughter, that almost sentjthe schoolmis- 
tress into fits. ^ Give me a sum of money,” said the girl, “ and get rid 
of me — 01 , if you like better, get me a good place as governess in a* 
nobleman’s family — you can do so if you please.” And in their further 
disputes she always returned to this point, “ Get me a situation — we 
hate each other, and I am ready to go.” 


Worthy Miss Pinkerton, although she had a Roman nose and a 
turban, and wa^ as tall as a grena^er, and had been up to this time an 
irresistible princess, had no w^ll or strength like th^ of her little 
appi entice, and in vain did battle against her, and tried to overawe 
her. Attempting once to scold he* in public, Rebecca hit upon the 
before-mentioned plan of answering h(?r in French, which quite routed 
the old woman.* In order to maintain authorit^r in her school, it became 
necessary to remove this rebel, this monster, this serpent, this firebrjjad ; 
and hearing about this time that Sir i^itt Crawley’s family wigTiiT^ant 
of a governess, she actually recommended Miss Sharp for the situation, 
firebrand and sefpcat as she was. “ I cannot, cevtaiply,” she said, “ find 
fault with Miss Sharp’s conduct, except to^myself and must allow 
that her talents and accomplishments are of a nigh order. As far as the 
head goes, at least, she docs credit to the educational system pursued 
at my establishment,” • 

And so the schoolmistress reconciled thG recommendatipn tS her 


conscience, and the indentures were cancelled, and the apprentice was 
fjee. The battle here described in a few lines, of course, lasted Tor 
some months. And as Miss Sedley, being now seventeen years of 
age^ was about to leave school, and had a ftiendship for Miss Sharp, 
(“’tis the only point in Amelia’s behaviour,” said Minerva, “whicn 
has not been satisfactory to her mistress,”) Miss Sharp was invited by ^ 
her friend to pass a week with her at.hpme, before she entered upon 
her duties as governess in a private family. 

Thus* the worW^began for these two young ladie^ For AJmelia it 
was quite a new, fresh, brilliant world, wiA dUi the Bloom upon it. U 
was not quite a new one for Rebecca— (indeed, if the truth xnuit 
be told wim respect to the Ctiw affair, the tart-woman hinted to 5otiie«> 
body who took an*afi&dayit of the fact tq somebody dse, that there 
was a regarding Mr. Crisp and 

Miss Sharp, and that his letter was in answer to anotlRr letter). But 
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who can tell you the real truth of the matter ? At all events, if Rebecca 
was not beginning the worM, she was beginning it over again. 

• By the lime the young ladies reached Kensington turnpike, Amelia 
had not forgoltiqi her companions, but hajl dried her tears, and had 
blushed very much and been delighted at a young officer of the Life 
Guards, yho spied *hcr as he >fras riding by, and said, “ A dem fine gal, 
egad I and before the carriagc*arrived in Russell Square, a great deal 
of conversation had taken placcfabout the drawing-room, and whether 
or not young ladies wore powder' ^ell as hoops when presented, and 
whether she was to have that honour : to the Lord Mayor’s ball she 
knew she was to go. And when at length home was reached, Miss 
Amelia Sedley skipped out on Sambo’s arm, as happy and as handsome 
a girl as any iq the whole big city of London, Both he and coai?hman 
agreed on this point, and so did her father and mother, and so did 
every one of the servants in the house, as they stood bobbing, and 
curtseying, and smiling, in the hall, to welcome their young mistress. 

You may be sure that she showed Rebecca over every room of the 
house, and everything ih every one of her drawers ; and her books, 
and her piano, and her dresses, and all her necklaces, brooches, laces, 
and ^mcracks. She insisted upon Rebecca accepting the white 
cornelian and the turquoise rings, ancLa sweet sprigged muslin, which 
was too small for her now, though it would fit her fnend to a nicety ; 
and she dcl|prmined in her heart to ask her mother’s permission to 
present her white Cashmere shawl to her fiiend. Could she not 
spare it? — and had not# her brother Joseph just brougljit her two from 
Ind#a? 

WheibiRehecca saw the two^magnificent Cashmere shawls Vhich 
Joseph Sedley had brought* home to his sister, she said, with perfect 
truth, “that it mii^t he delightful to have a brother*’ and easily got 
the pity of the tender-hearted Amelia, for being alone in die world, an 
orphan without friends or kindred. 

“ Not alone,” said Amelia ; “you know, Rebecca, I shall always be 
your friend, and love you as a sister — indeed I will.” 

‘^Ah, but to have parents, as you have — ^kind, rich, affectionate 
parents, who give you everything you ask for ; and their love, which 
is* more precious than all ! My poor papa could give me nothing, ax^d 
1 had but two frocks in aU the world ! And then, to have a brother, a 
dear brother ! Oh how )feu must love him ! ” 

Amelia laughed. 

f “ What ! don*/ you love him ? you, who say you love everybody ? 

“ Yes, of course, I do— only-: ” 

“ Oi^ what f ” 

“Only Joseph doesn’t seem to care much whether I love him or 
Bot. He gave mrf two fingers to shake when he arrived after ten years* 
absence I He is very kind and good, but he scarcely ever speaks to me ; 
I think he loves his pipe a great deal better than his ” * * * but toe 
Amelia chocked herself, for why should she speak* ill of her brother? 
“ He was very kind to me as a child,” she added ; “ Twas but five 
years old wheff’he went away.** ^ 
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" Isn’t he very rich ? ” said Rebecca “ They say all Indian nabobs 
are enormously rich.” . 

“ I believe he has a very large income.” 

** And is your sister-in-l%w a nice pretty woman ? 

“ La ! Joseph is not married,” said* Amelia, laughing again. 

Perhaps she had mentioned gie facf already to*I Rebecca, but that 
young lady did not appear to have remCftibered it ; indeed, vowed and 
protested that she expected to see a n^^mber of Amelia’s nephews and 
nieoes. She was quite disappoin||<^that Mr. Sedley was not married ; 
she was sure Amelia had said^e was, and she doted so on little 
children. 

“ I think you nrnst have had enough of them at Chiswick,” said 
AmeliiHi rather wondering at the sudden tenderness <yi her friend’s 
part ; and indeed in later days Miss Sharp would never have com* 
mitted herself so far as to advance opinions, the untruth of which would 
have been so easily detected. But we must remember that she is but 
nineteen as yet, unused to the art of deceiving, poor innocent creature ! 
and making her own experience in her own person. The meaning of 
the;;aboveIseries of queries, as translated in the heart of this ingenious 
young woman, p^as simply this : — ‘‘If Mr. Joseph Sedley is rich and 
unmarried, why should I not ma^ry him ? I have only^ fortnight, to 
be sure, but there is no harm in trying,” And«she determined within 
herself to make this laudable attempt. ^'She redoubled hen caresses to 
Amelia; she kissed the white cornelian* necklace as she put it on, and 
vowed she wou^d never, never part with it. W^en the dinner-bell rang 
she went down stairs with her arm round her friend’s waist, as isgthe 
habit df young ladies. She was so agitated at the drawiag-room door, 
that she could hardly find courage to entef. “ Feel my heart, how it 
beats, dear ! ” saW she to her friend. • 

** No, it doesn’t,” said Amelia. “ Come in, <ipn’t be ^ghtened. Papa 
won’t do you any harm.” ^ 


CHAPTER HI. • 

REBECCA IS IN PRESENCE OF THE ENEMY. 

A VERY stout, puffy man, in buckskins hessian boots, with several 
immense neckcloths, that rose almost to* his nose, with a red striped 
waistcoat and an apple green coat with steel buttons 'almost ft large 
as crown pieces, (it was the morning cqstume of a <ftindy or blood oi« 
those days) was. reading the paper by tne fire when the two girls 
^te^, ahd bounced off his arm-chair, and blushed excessively, and 
hid his entire face almost in his neckcloths at this apparition. 

“ It*s only your sister, Joseph,” sajd Amelia, laughing and shaking 
the twol&ngers which he held out , “ I^e come you 
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know ; and this is my friend, Miss Sharp, whom you have heard me 
mention.” ^ « 

“ No, never, upon my wotd,” said the head under the neckcloth, 
shaking very iiinch, — “that is, yes, — wha^ abominably cold weather. 
Miss ; ” — and here^with h^ fell to poking the fire with all his might, 
«dthough<*it was in the middle jof Jun»?. 

“ He’s very handsome,” whispered Rebecca to Amelia, rather loud. 
Do you think so S' ” said the la^r. “ I ’ll tell him.” 

“ Darlifig ! not for worlds,” i^id Jliss Sharp, starting back as timid 
as a fawn. * She had previously macie a^respectful virgin-like curtsey to 
the gentleman, and her modest eyes gazed so perseveringly on the 
carpet that it was a wonder how she should have fbund an opportunity 
to See him. r. .1 

. “ Thank you for the beautiful shawls, brother,” said Amelia to the 

fire-poker. “ Are they not beautiful, Rebecca ? ” 

“ Oh, heavenly ! ” said Miss Sharp, and her eyes went from the 
carpet straight to the chandelier. 

Joseph still continued a huge clattering at the poker and tongs, 
puffing and blowing the while, and turning as red as his yellow face 
would allow him. “ I can’t make y/)u such handsome jyfesents, Joseph,” 
continued his‘sistcr, “but while I wass at school, I have embroidered 
for YOU a very beautiftll pair of braces.” 

^ “Good ^ad ! Amelia,” cried 'The brother, in serious alarm, “what 
do you mean ? ” and plunging'^with all his might at the bell-rope, that 
article of furniture canlli away in his hand, and incrcjpsed the honest 
felWw’s confusion. “ For heaven’s sake sec if my buggy ’s at the door ! 
1 \^ft. ® I must go. p — that groom of mine ! I must g8.” 

At this minute the father of the family walked in, rattling his seals 
like a true British meifthant. “ What’s the mattef, Ernmy ? ” says^he. 

“ Joseph waits me tm see if his — ^his is at the door. What 

is a bug:gy, papa ? ” 

It is a one-horse palanquin,” said the old gentleman, who was a 
wa&in his way. 

Joseph at this burst out into a Avild fit of laughter ; in which, en- 
countering the eye of Miss Sharp, he stopped all of a sudden, as if he 
had been shot. „ 

“This young lady is. your friend? Miss Sharp, I am very happy 
•to see you. Have you and Emmy been quarrelling already with Joseph, 
.that he wants to be off? ” ^ 0 

“I promised Bonamy, of our service, sir,” said Joseph, “to dine 
with him.” • • . ^ . 

“ O^e ! didp’t you tell your mother you would dine herd?” 

But in this tj^ess it *s impossible.” 

• “ Look at him, isn’t he handsome enough to dine anywhere, Miss 

Sharp 

j0n which, of course, Miss Sharp looked at her friend, and they both 
sct dflf in a fit of laughter, highly agreeable to the bid gentleman. 

‘ f* Did you^ver see a pair of buckskins Iflce those af Mis^Pink^- 
? ” continued he, following up his advantage. 
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“ Gracious heavens 1 F athcr,” cried Jo seph. 

“There now, I have hurt his feelings^* Mrs. Sedlcy, my dear, I 
have hurt your son’s feelings. I have aWudcPl to his buckskins. Aik 
Miss Sharp if 1 haven’t. Come, Joseph, be friends whh Miss Sharp, 
and let us all go to dinner.” 

“ There’s a pillau, Joseph, Justus yoj^ like it, ana rapa n:^ brought 
home the best turbot in Billingsgate.” 

“ Come, come, sir, walk down stafers with Miss Sharp, and I will 
follow with these two young wQfiieif,” said the father, and he took 
an arm of wife and daughter and walked merrily off. 

If Miss Rebeccjf Sharp had determined in^hcr heart upon making 
the coijquest of this big beau, I don’t think, ladies, we«havc any rTght 
to blame her; for though the task of husband-hunting is generally,, 
and with becoming modesty, entrusted by young persons to thoir 
mammas, recollect that Miss Sharp had no kind parent to arrange 
these delicate matters for her, and that if shej did not get a husband 
for herself, there was no one else in the wide world who would take the 
trouble off her hands. What causes young people to “ come but 
the noble ambition of matrimon)i? What sends them trooping to 
watering-places ? What keeps 4heni dancing till fivc*o’clock in the 
morning through a whole mortal season ? Wha^ causes them to labour 
at piano-forte sonatas, and to Icarfl (pur songs from ai fashionable 
master at a guinea a lesson, and to play the. harp if they have hand- 
some arms an<V neat elbows, and to wear Lincoln Green toxopholite 
hats and feathers, but that they mav bring down some “desirable” 
young Inan with those killing bows ana arrpws of theirs ? • Wlftit causes 
respectable parents to take up their carpets, set their houses topsy- 
turvy, and spend a fifth of their year’s income iff ball suppers and iced 
champagne? Is it sheer love of their spccits, and §n unadulterated 
wish to see young people happy and dancing ? Psha ! they want to 
marry their daughters ; and, as honest Mrs. Sedley has, in the depths 
of her kind heart, already arranged a score ^f little schemes fo^ the 
settlement of her Amelia, so also had our beloved but uifprotected 
Rebecca, determined to do her very best to secure the husband, who 
was^ven more necessary for her than for her friend. She had a vivid 
imagination ; she had, besides, read the “ Arabian N ights ” and “ Guthrie’s 
Geography,” and it is a fact, that while sh^was dressing for dinner,* 
and after she had asked Amelia whether her brother was very richy 
she had built for herself a most magnificent castle in the air, of which 
she was mistress, with a husband somewhere in the background (she 
had not s^h him as yet, and his figure'would not tj^erefore Jse very 
distinct) she hadbrrayed herself in an infinity of shawls, turbans, and 
diamond necklaces, and had mounted uptn an depnant to the sound* 
of the march in -BJuftbeard, in order to pay a visit of ceremony to 
the Grand Mogul. ^ Charming Alnaschar visions ! it is the happy 
privilege of youth ao construct you, and many a fanciful pung creature 
besides* Rebecca. . Sharper has in^lc^cLin. ^ese 4elightfol day-dreams 
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Joseph Sedley was twelve years older than his sister Amelia. He 
was in the East India Copi^an^’s Civil Service, and his name appeared^ 
act the period of which we write, in the Bengal division of the East 
India Register, Its collector of ^oggley Wollah, an honourable and 
lucrative post, as everybody knows : in order to know to what higher 
posts Jo^ph rose in the service, tMb reader is referred to the same 
periodical. , 

’ Boggley Wollah is situated in a fine, lonely, marshy, jungly district^t; 
famous for snipe-shooting, and whA-onot unfrequently you may flush a 
tiger, Ramgunge, where there is a magistrate, is only forty milef bff,^ 
and there is a cavalry station about thirty miles ^farther ; so Joseph 
wrqjte home to his parents, when he took possession of his coUectKjfr^. 
ship. He had* lived for about eight years of his life, quite afone,%t 
this charming place, scarcely seeing a Christian face, except twice a 
yCar, when the detachment arrived to carry off the revenues which he 
had collected, to Calcutta. 

Luckily, at this time he caught a liver complaint, for the cure of 
which he returned to Europe, and which was the source of great com- 
fort and amusement to him in his native country. He did not live 
with his family while in London, 1i>ut had lodgings o^ his own, like a 
gay young bachelor, before he went to India he was too young to 
partake of the delightful pleasure^ of a man about town, and plunged 
into them dh his return, with •considerable assiduity. He drove his 
horses in the Park ; he ^ined at the fashionable taverns,, (for the Oriental 
Cli|J> was not as yet invented) ; he frequented the theatres, as the mode 
was in^tJ^Qse^days, or made hi% appearance at the opera, labcyiously 
attired in tights and a cocked hat. 

On returning to In^ia, and eve^ after, he used tjp tz^k of the pleasure 
of this period of His existence with great enthusiasm, and give. you 
to understand tlfet he anft Brummel were the leading bucks of the day. 
But he was as lonely here as in his jungle at Boggley Wollah, He 
scarcely knew a single soul in the metropolis ; and were it not for his 
docibr, and the society of his blue-pill, and his liver complaint, he must 
have died of loneliness. He was lazy, peevish, and a bon-vivant; the 
appearance of a lady frightened him beyond measure ; heuce it was 
but seldom that he joined the paternal circle in Russell Square, where 
^there was plenty of gaiety and where the jokes of his good-natured old 
father frightened his amour-p%opre. His bulk caused Joseph much 
‘anxious thought and alarm ; now and then he would make a nbsperat^ 
attempt to get rid of his superabundant fat ; but his indolence and love 
of good living speedily got thfe better of these endeavours, at reform, 
and hewfound bimsdf again at his three meals a d^y. He' never was 
,Well dressed ; but he took the hugest pains to adorn his big person, 
and passed many hours dafiy'in that occupation. His valet made a 
fortune out of his wardrobe ; his toilet-table was covered with as many 
pomatums and essences as ever were employed by an old beauty ; he 
tried, in order to give himself a waist, every girth, stay, and waist- 
band then indented. Like most fat men, \xt would have his 
made too ti^^ht, and took, uau? they sho|il(i be of the most> briUiarit 
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Colours and youthful cut. When dressed at length, in the afternoon, 
he would issue forth to take a drive with ^nobody in the Park ; and 
then would come back in order to dres^ agiun and go and dine wiVh 
nobody at the Piazza Coffee-House. He was as vain, as a girl ; and 
perhaps his extreme shyness was oae of t^ie result'l of his extreme 
vanity. If Miss Rebecca can get the better of hhn^ and at her first 
entrance into life, she is a young J^crsoa*of no ordinary clevefness. . 

The first move showed considerably skill. she called Sedley 

a very handsome man, she knew tha^ Amelia would tell her mother, 
who would probably tell Joseph, dt ^ho, at any rate, would be pleased 
by the compliment paid to her son. All mothers are. If you had told 
Sicorax that her sqp Caliban was as handsome as Apollo, she would 
have been pleased, witch as she was. Perhaps, too, Joseph Sedley 
would overhear the compliment-*-Rebecca spoke loud etiough — and he 
hear, and (thinking in his heart that he was a very fine man,) the * 
praise thrilled through every fibre of his big bodj^ and made it tingje 
with pleasure. Then, however, camie a recoil! *^Is the girl making 
fun of me ? ” he thought, and straightway he bounced towards the bell, 
and was for retreating, as we have seen, when his father’s jokes and his 
mother’s entreaties caused him to pause and stay where he was. He 
conducted the ^oung lady down to dinner in a dubioiis and agitated 
frame of mind. Does she realiy think I am handsome ? ” thought he, 
“or is she only making game of ii\p?” We Jiave talked of Joseph 
Sedley being as vain as a girl. Heavelti help us ! the girTs have only 
to turn the tables, and say of one of their owj^ sex, “ She is as vain as 
a man,” and they will have perfect reason. The bearded creature%are 
quite §s eager for praise, quite as firy^in over their toilptt«sj^ quite as 
proud of their personal advantages, quite as conscious^ pf their powers 
of fascination, a%an^ coquette in the world. ^ 

Down stairs, then, they went, Joseph very red and blushing, Rebecca 
very modest, and holding her gi*een eyes dowifwards. •She was dressed 
in white, with bare shoulders as white as snow — the picture of youth, 
unprotected innocence, and humble virgin simplicity. “ I must be very 
quiet,” thought Rebecca, “ and very much interested about Iqdia. ♦ 
Now we have heard how Mrs. Sedley had prepared a fine curry for 
her son, just as he liked it, and in the course of dinner a portion of this 
dish was oifered to Rebecca. “What is it?” said she, turnii^g an 
appealing look to Mr. Joseph. J 

‘‘‘Capital ; ” said he. 'His mouth was fuu of it : his face quite red 
* with thfe delightful exercise of gobbling. “ Mother, it*s as good as my 
Own curries in India.” 


“ Oh, \ must try some, if is an Indian dish,” said Miss Rebecca. 
I am sqre everything must be good that comes from there.” * 


Sedley. . 

“ Oh^ exte^inf ! ” said Rebecca^ who was suffering tortures with the 


^yenneipepper. 
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j ‘‘ Try a chili with it, Miss Sharp,” said Joseph, really interested. 

A chili,” said Rebeccq, gasping. “ Oh yes ! ” She thought a chili 
TOs something cool, as naijiie imported, and was served with some. 
‘^How fresh aiyl green they look,” she said, and put one into her 
mouth* It was notter'tliiin the«curry; flesh and blood could bear it 
no longer. She laid down ^ler forL ‘‘Water, for Heaven’s sake, 
water!” She cried. Mr. Sedley burst out laughing (he was a coarse 
man, from the Stock Jilxchangc^ where they love all sorts of practical 
jokes). “ They are real Indian, J assure you,” said he. “ Sambo, give 
Miss Sharp some water.” 

The paternal laugh was echoed by Joseph, who thought the joke 
capital. The ladies only smiled a little. They thought poor Rebecca 
suffered too much. She would have liked to choke old Scdley^^but she 
swallowed her^mortilication as well as she had the abominable curry 
* before it, and as soon as she could speak, said, with a comical, good- 
h\imoured air — 

“ I ought to have remembered the pepper which the Princess of 
Persia ^uts in the cream-tarts in the Arabian Nights. Do you put 
cayenne into your cream-tarts in India, sir?” 

Old Sedley began to laugh, and thought Rebecca was a good- 
humoured girl. Joseph simply *sai^ — “Cream-tarts, Miss? Our 
cream is very bad in Bangal. We generally use goats’ milk ; and, ’gad, 
do you know, I’ve got to prefer it 2” t*/ 'nvf 

‘ “ You wmi’t like everythin g^irom India now, Miss Sharp,” said the 

old gentleman ; but wlign the ladies had retired after •dinner, the wily 
oldtfellow said to his son, “ Have a care, Joe ; that gSrl is setting her 
capat^QPi^’ • • t! 

“Pooh! nonsense!” sdld Joe, highly flattered. “I recollect, sir, 
there was a girl at pu^Lidum, a daughter of Cutleirof fhe Artillery, aro 
afterwards married to L^ce, the surgeon, who made a dead set at me 
in the year ’ 4 — at me and Mulligatawney, whom I mentioned to you 
before dinner — a devilish good fellow Mulligatawney — he’s a magistrate 
at Budgebudge, and sure to be in council in five years. Well, sir, the 
Artinery £avc a ball, afld Quintin, of the King’s 14 th, said to me, 

‘ Sedley,’ said he, ‘ I bet you thirteen to ten that Sophy Cutler hooks 
eiflier you or Mulligatawney before the rains,’ ‘ Done,’ says I ; and 
egad, sir — this claret’s venr good, Adamson’s or Carbonell’s 
, A slight snore was ftie only reply ; the honest stockbroker. Was 
asleep, and so the rest of Joseph’s story was lost for that day. , But he . 
IS always exceedingly communicative in a man’s party, and has told 
this delightful tale many scores of times to his apothecary, Dr* Gollop, 
when he came to inquire about the liver and the blue-pill. • • 

3eiBfe fn invalid, Joseph Sedley contented hin^lf with a bottle of 
claret besides hiS Madeira ajt dinner, and he managed a couple of 
plates full of strawberries and cream, and tWenty-fbu? little rout cakes^ 
that were lying* neglected in a plate near him, and certainly 
novelists have the pivilege of knowing everythmg*)^ he thought a greet 
about the girl tm stairs. ^*A nice, gay,! merry yi'utig creature.** 
tlibught be totiimselfi . J* Hoiy she looked iniel when 1 pdcl^ 
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handkerchief at dinner ! She dropped it twice. Who that singing 
in the drawing-room } ’Gad ! shall 1 go up^nd see ? ” 

But his modesty came rushing upon him A^ith uncontrolable forc5. 
His father was asleep : his bat was in the hall : there«itas a hackney- 
coach stand hard by in Southampton ft.o^. ‘^I’ll go. and see the Forty 
Thieves said he, “ and Miss Deq|imp’s^dance and he slipped away 
gently on the pointed toes of his boots, and disappeared, without 
waking his worthy parent. • • 

There goes Joseph,” said Am^ig, Vho was looking from the open 
windows of the drawing-room, while Rebecca was singing at the piano. 

“ Miss Sharp has frightened him away,” said Mrs. Sedlcy. “ Poor 
Joe, why will he be *o .shy ? ” 


CHAPTER IV 

THE GREEN SILK PURSE. 

Poor Joe’s panic lasted for two or three days ; during Vhich he did 
not visit the house, nor during that period dfd Miss Rebecca ever 
mention his name. . She was all resfteciful gratitude to h4rs. Sedley ; 
delighted beyond measure at the Bazaars ; and in a whirl of wonder at 
the theatre, whitjler the good-natured lady took^ier. One day, Amelia 
had a head-ache, and could not go upon some party of pleasure^ to 
which flie two young people were invited ^ nothing could fhduce her 
friend to go without her. What ! you who have shown the poor 
orphan what hapjpin^s and love are for the firstnime in her life— quit 
youf never I ” and the green eyes looked up td Hcave^ and filled with 
tears ; and Mrs. Sedley could not but own that her daughter’s friend 
had a charming kind heart of her own. 

As for Mr. Sedley’s jokes, Rebecca laughed g.t them with a cordi^Jity 
and perseverance which not a little pleased and softened that good- 
natured gentleman. Nor was it with the chiefs of the family alone that 
Sharp found favour. She interested Mrs. Blenkinsop by evincing 
the deepest fympathy in the raspberry-jam preserving, which operation 
was then going on in the Housekeeper’s room J she persisted in calling 
Sambo *‘*Sir,” and Mr. Sambo,” to the*delight of that attendant ; and 
she apologised to the lady’s maid for giving her trouble in venturing to 
• ring the bell, with such sweetness and hunnlity, that the Servants’ Hall 
was almost charmed with her as the Drawing Room., 

Once, in looking* over some drawings which Amel^i had sent from 
schod,. Rebecca suddenly came upon one which caused her to burst 
into tears and leave the room. It was on the day when Joe Sedley 
made hia second appearance. 

Amdia hasten^ after her friend to know the cause of this dis^y 
Of feeling^dtHh good-natured girl came back without^ companion,: 
fathenf^fiectel to6. " You know^ CMber was our wiring-masw 
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Mamma, at Chiswick, and used to do all the best parts of our 
drawings.” • . 

• “ My love ! I ’m sure* I ahvnys heard Miss Pinkerton say that he 
did not touch tkfm — he only mounted them.” 

“It was called mounting, Mamma. Rebecca remembers the draw- 
ing, and her fathei' working A it, ai^ the thought of it came upon her 

rather suddenly — and so, you tfnow,She ” 

“ The poor child is all heart,” said Mrs. Sedley. . - 

“ I wish she could stay with as another week,” said Amelia. 

“ She *s devilish like Miss Cutfer that I used to meet at Dumdum, 
only fairer. She ’s married now to Lance, the Artillery surgeon. Do 

you know. Ma’am, that once Quintin, of the 14th, bet me ” 

•“ O Josepk we know that story ; ” said Amelia, laughing. Never 
^ mind about telling that ; but persuade Mamma to write to Sir Some- 
* tj^ing Crawley.” 

“ Had he a son in the King’s Light Dragoons in India? ” 

“ Well, will you write to him for leave of absence for poor dear 
Rebecca : — here she comes, her eyes red with weeping.” 

“ I ’m better, now,” said the girl, with the sweetest smile possible, 
taking good-natured Mrs. Sedley’s extended hand and kissing it respect- 
fully. “ How*kind you all are to me^l All,” she added, with a laugh, 
“except you, Mr. Joseph.” 

“ Me ! ”^said Joseph, meditating an instant departure. “ Gracious 
Heavens ! Good Gad ! Miss* Sharp ! ” 

“ Yes ; how could you be so cruel as to make me eat that hoyrid 
pepper-dish at dinner, the first day 1 ever saw you ? * You are not so 
godd t»«ie a« dear Amelia.” j 

“ He doesn’t know you io well,” cried Amelia. * ' ^ ^ 

“ I defy anybody aot to be good to you, my dcar,^ said her mother. 
“The curry^was capital; indeed it was,” said Joe, quite gravely. 
“ Perhaps there was not enough citron juice in it no, there was wA” 
“And the chilis?” 

*“ By Jove, how they made you cry out !” said Joe, caught by the 
ridicule el the circumstihnee, and exploding in a fit of laughter which 
q^ded quite suddenly, as usual. 

“ I ^all take care how I let you choose for me another time,” said 
Rebecca, as they went dqwn again to dinner. “ I didn’t think men w%re 
fond of putting poor harmless girls to pain.” 

“ By Gad, Miss Rebecca, I Wouldn’t hurt you for the world.” * 

“ No,” said she, “ I know you wouldn’t ;” and then she gave him 
ever so gentle a pressure with Jier little hand, and drew it back quite 
fright^ged, and looked first for one instant in his face, and: then down 
at< 4 ;he carpet^^rcSls ; and I am not prepared to say^lAat Joe’s* heart did 
•not thump at thiS little inv(^untary, timid, gentle motion of regard on 
the part of the simple girl. 

; It was an advance, and as such, perhaps, some ladies of indisp^Ue 
correctness and gentility will condemn the action as immodest 5 but 
,^u see, poor dear Rebecca had all this work to do fbr herselt If a 
lierson is too*poor to keep a servant, though ever so elegaril, he must 
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sweep his own rooms : if a dear girl has no dear Mamma to settle 
matters with the young man, she must do iufor herself. And oh, what 
a mercy it is that these women do not exercise their powers oftenerS 
We can’t resist them, if they do. Let them show cver^ little inclina- 
tion, and men go down on their knees ^nce*: old or ugly, it is all the 
same. And this I set down as agjositivc truth. A. woman ^ith fair 
opportunities, and without an absolute Uump, may marry whom she 
LIKES. Only let us be thankful that the darling? are like the beasts of 
the field, and don’t know their owi^ jjoWer. They would overcome us 
entirely if they did. 

“ Egad ! ” thought Joseph, entering the dining-room, “ I exactly 
begin to feel as I did^t Dumdum with Miss Cutler.” Many sweet little 
appeals, half tender, half jocular, did Miss Sharp makc^to him ab(5ut 
the dishes at dinner ; for by this time she was on a footing of con- 
siderable familiarity with the family, and as for the girls, they love^ 
each other like sisters. Young unmarried girls always do, if they are 
in a house together for ten days. 

As if bent upon advancing Rebecca’s plans in every way — ^what must 
Amelia do, but remind her brother of a promise made last Easter 
holidays — Whan I was a girl at school,” said she, laughing — a promise 
that he, Joseph, would take her t» Vauxhall. “ Now,” she said, “ that 
Rebecca is with us, will be the very time.” • 

O, delightful ! ” said Rebecca, gdii\g to clap her han|s ; but she 
recollected herself, and paused, like a modest creature, as she was. 

** To-night isjnot the night,” said Joe. 

“ Well, to-morrow,” 

** T8-morrow your Papa and I dinc^ut,’^ said Mrs. Sedley. • • * • 

“ You don’t sijpposc that Tm going, Mrs. Sed. ? ” said her husband, 
‘‘ and that a woman 0f your yeais and size is to tfatoh cold, in such an 
abominable damp place ? ’ ^ 

** The children must have some one with them,” cried Mrs. Sedley. 

** Let Joe go,” said his father, laughing. “ He ’s enough.” At 
which speech even Mr. Sambo at the sidclx^ard burst out laugUhg, 
and poor fat Joe felt inclined to become a p^ igide almost. • 

“ Undo his stays ! ” continued the pitijfess old gentleman. “ Fliijig 
sosne water in his face. Miss Sharp, or carry him up stairs : the dear 
creature ’s fainting. Poor victim \ carry him* up : he ’s as light as a 
feather ! ” • 

** If he stand this. Sir, I’m d— — ! ”*roared Joseph. 

Order Mr. Jos’s elephant, Sambo I ” cried the father. “ Send to 
Exeter ’Cbsmge, Sambo;” but seeing .Jos ready almost to cry with 
vexation, the old joker stopped his laughter, and said,^holding^ut his 
hand to his son, •‘•It’s all fair on the Stock-Exc^ngc, Jos,— amd, 
Sambo, never mind the elephant, but givtwme and Mr. Jos a glass of* 
Champagne. Boney himself hasn’t got such in his cellar, my boy I ” 

A goblet of Champagne restored Joseph’s equanimity, and before 
the bottle was emptied, of which as an invalid he took two-thirds, he 
had agrcipd to like the young ladies to Vauxhall. 

' ^ The girls must have a gentleman apiece,” said the old gentleman. 
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“ Jos will be sure to leave Emiiiy in the crowd, he will be so taken 
up with Miss Sharp here. *§end to 96, and ask George Osborne if hell 
oome.” 

At this, I dpn’t know in the least for what reason, Mrs. Sedley 
looked at her husband and laughed. Mr. Sedley's eyes twinkled in a 
manner mdescribcfbly roguistf, and he looked at Amelia ; and Amelia, 
hanging down her head, blushWl as only young ladies of seventeen know 
how to blush, and as Miss Rebecca Sharp never blushed in her life — 
at least not since she was eighth vc^rs old, and when she was caught 
stealing jam out of a cupboard by her godmother. “ Amelia had better 
write a note,” said her Either ; “ and let George Osborne sec what a 
beautiful hand-writing we have brought back from Miss Pinkerton’s. Do 
yoK remember-when you wrote to him to come on Twelfth-niglV, Emmy, 
and spelt twelfth without the f ? ” 

' ^ “ That was years ago,” said Amelia. 

“It seems like yesterday, don’t it, John?” said Mrs. Sedley to her 
husband ; and that night in a conversation which took place in a front 
room in the second-floor, in a sort of tent, hung round with chintz of a 
rich and fantastic India pattern, and doitbli with calico of a tender.rose- 
colour ; in the interior of which species of marquee w^^is a feather-bed, 
on which wertf two pillows, on which .were two" round red faces, one in 
a laced nightcap, and one in a simple cotton one, ending in a tassel : — 
in a curtaiv^ecture^ 1 say, Mrs. Sedley took her husband to task for his 
cruel conduct to poor Joe. 

“ It was quite wickad of you, Mr. Sedley,” said she,",“ to torment the 
poor boy so.” 

said the cotton-lfasscl in defence of his conduct, “'‘Jos is 
a great deal vainer than you ever were in your life, and that ’s saying 
a good deal. Thoyghs some thirty years ago, i& the year seventeen 
hundred and eighty — wh^t was it ? — perhaps you had a right to be vain. — 
I don’t say no. But I’ve no patience with Jos and his dandified modesty. 
It is out-Josephing Joseph, my dear, and all the while the boy is only 
thil^ing of himself, and what a fine fellow he is. I doubt, Ma’am, we 
flhau have some trouble Vith him yet. Here is Emmy’s little friend 
making love to him as hard as she can ; that ’s quite clear ; and if she 
does not catch him some otlicr will. That man is destined to a 
prey, to woman, as I am to go on ’Change every day. It ’s a mercy he 
did not bring us over a black daugliter-in-law, my dear. But, marie my 
words, the first woman who fisllfes for him, hooks him.” • 

“ She shall go off to-morrow, the little artful creature,” said Mrs. 
Sedley, with great energy, . , 

“ Why not she as well as another, Mrs. Sedley ? The girl ’s a w^ite 
faoe ai any rate. I don’t care who marries hixjn Let Joe please 
•himself.” c • 

And presently the voices of the two speakers were hushed, or were 
replaced by the gentle but unromantic music of the nose ; and save 
when the church bells tolled the hour and the watchman qaUe4 it, eU 
was silent at the house of John Sedley, Esquire, of RusieU SQuaiei 
tiMJ Stock Exchange. ^ 
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When morning came, the good-natured Mrs. Sedley no longer 
thought of executing her threats with rega^cito Miss Sharp ; for though 
nothing is more keen, nor more common, nor more justifiable, than 
maternal jealousy, yet she could not bring herself to oppose that the 
little, humble, grateful, gentle governess, would dare to look up to such 
a magnificent personage as the. Collector of Bog'gley Wo^ah. The 
petition, too, for an extension of the ytWng lady’s leave of absence had 
already been despatched, and it would be difficult to find a pretext for 
abruptly dismissing her. ^ • 

And as if all things conspireain favour of the gentle Rebecca, the 
very elements (although she was not inclined at first to acknowledge 
their action in her behalf) interposed to aid her. For on the evening 
appointed for the Vauxhall party, George Osborne Ijjaving come to 
dinner, and the elders of the house having departed, according to invita- 
tion, to dine with Alderman Balls, at Highbury Barn, there came on 
such a thunder-storm as only happens on Vauxhall nights, and as oblig^ 
the young people, perforce, to remain at home. Mr. Osborne did not 
seem in the least disappointed at this occurrence. He and J oseph Sedley 
drank a fitting quantity of port-wine, in the dining-room, — 

during the driqjcing of which Sedl^ told a number of his best Indian 
stories ; for he was extremely talkative in man’s society ; — and after^ 
wards Miss Amelia Sedley did the honours of the drawing-room ; and 
these, four young persons passed •such a comfortable^ evening to- 
gether, that they declared they were rather glad of the tnunder-storm ' 
than otherwisf, which had caused them t» put off their visit to 
Vauxhall. 

OSborne was Scdlcy’s godson, an4 had been one of ith* faaaity any 
time these three-and-twenty years. At six weeks old, he had received 
from John SedlSy present of a silver cup ; attsi:^ months old, a coral 
with gold whistle and bells; from his youth, ^pward^ he was tipped” 
regularly by the old gentleman at Christmas : and on going back to 
school, he remembered perfectly well being thrashed by Joseph Sedley, 
when the latter was a: big, swaggering, hobbadyhoy, and Georsb an 
impudent urchin of ten years old. In a wofd, George was familiar 
with the family as such daily acts of kindness and intercourse could 
make him. 

Do you remember, Sedley, what a fury you were in, when I cut off 
thc'tassels of your Hessian boots, and howAliss— hem ! — ^how Amelia 
rescued me from a beating, by falling down on her knees and crying out 
to her brother Jos, not to beat little George ? ” 

Jos remembered this remarkable pircumstance perfectly well, but 
vowed thhf he had totally forgotten it. • 

Well, do yoCi.remember coming down in a giff fh Dr. Swshtsdl’s, 
to see me, before you went to India, and giving m^alf a guinea and 
a pat on the head ? I always had an idea that you were at least seven 
feet high, .and was quite astonished at your return from India to find 
you no taller thaji ffiyself.” 

« gdbd of Mr. Sedley to go to your school and give yoji thq 
‘ money!’’ exclaimed Rebecca, in, accents of extreme deCght . . ^ 
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** Yes, and after I had cut the tassels of his boots too. Boys never 
forget those tips at school, Aor the givers.” 

• “I delight in Hessicfti b<X)ts,” said Rebecca. Jos Sedley, who 
admired his own Jegs prodigiously, and always wore this ornamental 
chaussurCf was extremely pleaded* at this remark, though he drew his 
legs unde^ his chair as it was made, g 

“ Miss Sharp ! ” said Geor^ Osborne, “ you who are so clever an 
artist, you must make •a grand 4iistorical picture of the scene of the 
boots. Sedley shall be reprcsdit#^ in buckskins, and holding one 
of the injured boots in one hand ; by the other he shall have hold of 
my shirt-frill. Amelia shall be kneeling near him, with her little hands 
up ; and the picture shall have a grand allegorical ^itle, as the frontis- 
pie(52s have in ^Jie Medulla and the spelling-book.” ** 

“ 1 shan’t have time to do it here,” said Rebecca. “ I’ll do it when 
jwhen I am gone.” And she dropped her voice, and looked so sad and 
piteous, that everybody felt how cruel her lot was, and how sorry they 
would be to part with her. 

“ O that you could stay longer, dear Rebecca,” said Amelia. 

“ "Why ? ” answered the other, still more sadly. “ That I may be 
only the more unhap— -unwilling to Jose you.^”’ And ske turned away 
her head. Anitlia began to give way to that natural infirmity of tears 
which, we have said, v^s one of the defects of this silly little thing. 
George Osbgrnc looked at thy two young women with a touched 
“ curiosity ; and Joseph Sedley heaved something very like a sigh out of 
his big chest, as he cast#his eyes down towards his favourite Hessian 
boolfe. 

‘*te*Ais*hwve some musiy, Mils Sedley — Amelia,” said George, who 
felt at that moment an extraordinary, almost irresistible impulse to 
seize the above-meutic»ied young woman in his afms, and to kiss her 
in the face of thcLcompany ; and she looked at him for a moment,” and 
if I should say tnat they fell in love with each other at that single 
instant of time, 1 should perhaps be telling an untruth, for the fact is, 
thafdiesc two young peogle had been bred^ip by their parents for this 
very purpose, and their banns had, as it were, been read in their respec- 
^ tiye families any time these ten years. They went off to the piano, 
which ^as situated, as pianos usually arc, in the back drawing-rooms 
and a-s it was rather dark^Miss Amelia, in the most unaffected way in 
the Avorld, put her hand iAto Mr. Osborne’s, who, of course, could* see 
the way among the chairs and Atomans a great deal better thkn she 
could. But this arrangement left Mr. Joseph Sedley with 

Rebecca, at the drawing-room table, where the latter was pedupied in 
netting^ green silk purse. 

4 There is no need to ask family secrets,” said Mil’s Sharp. * “ Those 
two have told theifs.” ^ ^ 


As soon as he gets his company,” said Joseph, “ Z believe the 
IS settled. George Osborne is as good a fellow as ever breathed.’^ 

And your sister the dearest creature in the world,” said Rebecfea. 
♦^Happy the man who wins her 1 ” With this, Um Shai$ 
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When two unmarried persons get together, and talk upon such 
delicate subjects a&itlfe present, a great de£d<)f confidence and intima^ 
is presently established between them. • ThdVe is no need of giving a 
special report of the conyersalion whkh now took pluCe between Mr. 
Sedley and the young lady ; for the copvertalion, as may be judged 
from the foregoing specimen, wag not ^specially witty or eloquent ; it 
seldom is in private societies, or anymore except in very high-flown 
and ingenious novels. As there was music in the next room, the talk 
was carried on, of course, in a lowb and becoming tone, though, fdr the 
matter of that, the couple in the next apartment would not have been 
disturbed had the talking been ever so loud, so occupied were thfey 
with their own pursuits. ^ 

Alm^t for the first time in his life, Mr. Sedley found himself talking, 
without the least timidity or hesitation, to a person of the other sex, . 
Miss Rebecca asked him a great number of questions about India, 
which gave him an opportunity of narrating many interesting anecdotes 
about that country and himself. He described the balls at Govern- \ 
ment House, and the manner in which they kept themselves cool in 
the hot weather, with punkahs, tatties, and other contrivances ; and he 
was very witty regarding the numbe* of Scotchmen whom Lord Minto, 
the Governor-General, pattonised^; and then he described a tiger hunt ; 
and the manner in which the mahout of his elephant had been pulled 
oiT his seat by one of the infuriated animals.' How delighted Miss 
Rebecca was at the Government balls, and how she laughed at the 
stories of the Sobteh aides-de-campy and called Mr. Sedley a sad wicked 
satirical creature; and how frightened she was at the story of^ he 
elephaht ! For your mother’s sake, Sear. Mr. Sedley,” She sSRIJ^for 
the sake of all your friends, promise never to go on one of those horrid 
expeditions,” * • • • 

Pooh, pooh. Miss Sharp,” said he, pullfcig up ]|is shirt-collars ; 

“ the danger makes the sport only the pleasanter.” He had never been 
but once at a tiger-hunt, when the accident in question occurred, 
when he was half killed — ^not by the tiger, bqt by the fright. Aifd as 
he talked on, he grew quite bold, and actually had the audacity to ask 
Miss Rebecca for whom she was knitting the green silk purse ? H-e 
was quite surprised and delighted at his own graceful familiar manner. 

V For any one who wants a purse,” replied Miss Rebecca, looking 
at him in the most gentle winning wjjy. S?dley was going to ‘make 
one of the most eloquent speeches possible, and had begun, “ 0 Miss- 

Sharp, how- ” when some song which was performed in the other 

room camp to an end, and caus^ him to hear his own voice so dis- 
tinctly that he stopped, blushed, and blew his nose in great agitation. 

Did ‘you ever. hear anything like your brot^r’s eloquencd*?” 
whispered Mr. Osbonie to Amelia. ** Why, your friend has worked* 
miracle^’* 

** The mote the ^better,” iaid Miss Amelia ; who, like almost all 
women who are worth a pin, was a match-maker in her heart, and 
would ha;^ bcihn dehghted that; Joseph should carry back a wife to 
India. too, in the course of this few diys’ cemstant inters 
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course, warmed into a mobt tender friendship for Rebecca, and dis- 
covered a million of virtues and amiable qualities in her which she had 
ribt perceived when they Verc*at Chiswick together. For the affection 
of young ladie^K of as rapid growth as Jack’s bean-stalk, and reaches 
up to the sky in a night. *11 i,s ri*o blame to them tliat after marriage 
this Sehnsitcht tiach dcr Licbc sub|idcs. It is what sentimentalists, 
who deal in very big words, cafll a ye.arning after the Ideal, and simply 
means that women arcfcommon^ not satisfied until they have husbands 
and children on whom they ma/centre affections, wliich are spent else- 
where, it were, in small change. 

Having expended her little store of songs, or having stayed long 
enough in the back drawing-room, it now appCcftred proper to Miss 
Arfclia to askiher friend to sing. “You would not have listened to 
. me,” she said to Mr. Osborne, (though she knew she was telling a fib,) 
“»had you heard Rebecca first.” 

“ I give Miss Sharp warning, though,” said Osborne, “ that, right 
or wrong, I consider Miss Amelia Sedlcy the first singer in the world.” 

“You shall hear,” said Amelia; and Joseph Sedley was actually 
polite enough to carry the candles to the piano. Osborne hinted that 
he should like quite as well to sit in the dark ; but Miss Sedley, laugh- 
ing, declined to bear him company any farthefr, and the two accordingly 
followed Mr. Joseph. Rebecca sang far better than her friend, (though 
of course Ort^orne was free to kefip his opinion,) and exerted herself to 
the utmost, and, indeed, to the wonder of Amelia, who had never known 
her perform so well. iMie sang a French song, which* Joseph did not 
undbrstand in the least, and which (Jeorge confessed he did not under- 
stanflJ^Bd then a number ofjthoA simple ballads which were the fashion 
forty years ago, and in which British tars, our King, poor Susan, blue- 
eyed Mary, and the like, were the principal thenfcs. * They arc not, it 
is said, very briljiant, in in musical point of view, but contain number- 
less good-natured, simple appeals to the affections, which people under- 
stood belter than the milk-and-water lagrimey sospiriy and felicittl of 
the flernal Donizettian yiusic with which we ^irc favoured now-a-days. 

Conversation of a sentimental sort, befitting the subject, was carried 
on between Ihc songs, to which Sambo, after he had brought the tea, 
the delighted cook, and even Mrs. Blenkinsop, the housekeeper, ccyi- 
descended to listen on th^ landing-place. 

Among these ditties Vas one, the last of the concert, and to the 
following effect * 

All I bleak and barren was the moor, 

Ah ! loud afi(f piercing was the storm, 

The cottage roof was shelter’d sure, 

- The cottage hearth was bright and waftn— 

An oiphan ijpyahe lattice pass’d, 

And, as he mark'd its cheerful glow, 

Felt doubly keen the midnight blast, 

And doubly cold the fallen snow. 

They mark’d him as he onward prest, 

With fainting hiart and ^eafy.Umh 
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Kind voices bade him turn and rest, 

And gentle faces welcom^^im. 

The dawn is up — the guest is gpne, 

The cottage hearth is blazing still ; 

Heaven pity all poor wanderers lone I 
Hark to the wind upon^he Ihll ! 

It was the sentiment of the rfeforcnnentioned words, “When Pm 
gone,” over again. As she came to thQ last words, Miss Sharp’s “deep* 
toned voice faltered.” Kverybody fck the allusion to her departure, 
and to her hapless orphan stat^ * Joseph Sedley, who was fond of 
music, and soft-hearted, was in a stale of myUiUfiot during the per- 
formance of the song, and profoundly touched at its conclusion. If he 
had hadithe courage ; if George and Miss Sedley had remained accord- 
ing to the former’s proposal, in the farther room, Joseph Sedley ’s 
bachelorhood would have been at an end, and this work would never * 
have been written. But at the close of the ditty , Rebecca quitted tlfe 'S 
piano, and giving her hand to Amelia, waUcecl away into the front 
drawing-room twilight^ and, at this moment, Mr. Sambo made his 
appearance with a tray, containing sandwiches, jellies, and some 
glittering glasses and og whicTii Joseph Scdlcy’s attention 

was immediately fixed. When.thc parents of the house of Sedley 
returned, from their dinner-party, they found the young people so busy 
in talking, that they had not heard the arrival pf the ^arriage, and 
Mr. Joseph was in the act of saying, “ My dear Miss Sharp, one little • 
tea-spoonful of Jelly to recruit you after you]i immense — your — your 
delightful exertions#” 9 

“ Ikavo, Jos I ” said Mr. Sedley; on hearing the bantei’iag Ilf^shich y 
well-known voice, Jos instantly relapsed iftto an alarmed silence, and 
quickly took his* departure. He did not lie a\^^ke all night thinking 
whether or not he was in love with Miss Sharp ; the passion of love 
never interfered with the appetite or the slumber of Mf. Joseph Sedley; 
but he thought to himself how delightful it would be to hear such songs 
as those after Cutcherry — what a distinguie girl she was — how -she 
could speak French better than the Governor- General’s lady herlblf— 
and what a sensation she would make at the Calcutta bans. “ It’s 
evident the poor devil’s fn love with me,” thought he. “She' is 
just as rich as most of the girls who come out to India. 1 ihight go 
farther, and fi^e wyrse, And in these meditations he fdl 

asl eep * ■ * 

How Miss Sharp lay awake, thinking,, wiU he come or not 
to-morrow? need not be told here, Tq-morrow came, and, as sure 
as fate, Mh* Joseph Sedley made his appear^mce before luncheon. He 
had never been bi\own before to confer such an honour on 1ku;|$ell 
Square. George Osborne waS^' somehow there already (sadly puttings 
out ” AmeliE^ whq was writing to her tweiv? dearest friends at Chiswick 
Mall), and Rebecca was employed upon her yesterday’s woik* As 
Joe’s huggy drove np, and whue, after his usual thundering "knock 
and pompbusd&tistlc at' the door, the Collector of l^oggtey WoUah^ 
laboured stairs to' the knowing glal^ were telj^;' 
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graphed between Osborne and Miss Sedley, and the pair, smiling 
archly, looked at Rebecca, •who actually blushed as she bent her fair 
rfiiglcts ovei her knitting? Hftw her heart beat as Joseph appeared, — 
Joseph, puffing •from the staircasp in shining creaking boots, — Joseph, 
in a new waistcoat, red wifli hoot and nervousness, and blushing behind 
his yaddsd neckcloth. It wa^ nci#ous moment for all ; and as for 
AmeliaTl think she was moie fiightencd than even the people most 
concerned. 

Sambo, who flung open the •d«or and announced Mr. Joseph, 
followed grinning, in the Collector’s rear, and bearing two handsome 
nosegays of flowers, which the monster had actually had the gallantry 
to purchase in Covent Ciaiden Maiket that morning — they were not as 
big as the haystacks which ladies carry about with them nov^-a-days, 
cones of filagree paper ; but the young women were delighted with 
tfee gift, as Joseph presented one to each, with an exceedingly solemn 
and clumsy bow. 

“ Bravo, Jos ! ” cried Osborne. 

“Thank you, dear Joseph,” said Amelia, quite ready to kiss her 
brother, if he were so minded. (And I think for a kiss from such a 
dear creature ^s Amclid, I would parchasc all Mr. Lee^ conservatories 
out.ofhand.) ** 

“ 0 heavenly, heavenly flowers ! ” exclaimed Miss Sharp, and smelt 
^ them delicately, and held them to her bosom, and cast up her eyes to 
' the ceiling, in an ccstasv of admiration. Perhaps she just looked first 
into the bouquet, to see^hether there was a bilkt-dou^ hidden among 
the lowers : but there was no letter. 

T./b*lhey1alk the language ot flowers at Boggley Wollah, Sealcy ? ” 
asked Osborne, laughing. ^ 

“ Language of fiddlestick ! ” replied the sentimental youth. “ Bought 
*em at Nathan’s ^very glfid you like ’em ; and eh, Amelia, my dear, I 
bought a pine-apple at the same time, which I gave to Sambo. Let’s 
hayp it for tiffin ; very cool and nice this hot weather.” Rebecca said 
she never tasted a pine, and longed beyond everything to taste 
one. * 

..So the conversation went on. I don’t know on what pretext 
Osborne left the room, or why, presently, Amelia went away, perhaps 
to superintend the slicingcf*the pine-apple ; but Jos was left alone with 
Rebecca, who had resumea her ^ork, and the green silk arid the shihing 
needle ^ere quivering rapidly under her white slender fingers, * 

“ What a beautiful, byoo-ootiful song that was you sang last night, 
dear Miss Sharp,” said the Collector. “ It made me cry alniost ; ’pon 
my honour it diq.” ’ 

^ Because you jiave a kind heart, Mr. Joseph ; aifthe Sedleys have, 
1 think.” 

“ It kept me awake last night, and I was trying to hum it this 
morning, in bed ; I wa^ upon my honoun Gollop, my doctor, l^ame 
in at eleven (for I’m a s&d invalid, you know, and see firi^op every day)# 
W ! them I was, singing away like— a * 

" 0 you dr^ creature ! Do let me hear Wi sing it.» 
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“ Me? No, you, Miss Sharp ; my dear Miss Sharp, do sing it.” 

“Not now, Mr. Sedley,” said Rebecca, with a sigh. “ My spirits 
are not equal to it : besides, 1 must finish “the purse. Will you holu 
me, Mr. Sedley?” And before he had*time* to ask how, Mr. Josepli 
Sedley, of the East India Company’Sj,scrvicc, was achfally seated tete- 
h-tite with a young lady, looking at her with a most killing expression ; 
|his arms stretched out before hir in^^n imploring attitude^ and his 
hands bound in a web of green silk, which she was uiiwindftig. 

* * * ^*« * * 

In this romantic position Osl3«inc* and Amelia found the interest- 
ing pair, when they entered to announce that tiffin was ready. The 
skein of silk was just wound round the card ; but Mr. Jos had never 
spoken. * ^ 

“ I Im sure he will to-night, dear,” Amelia said, tis she pressed 
Rebecca’s hand; and Sedley, too, had cj^mniuned with his soul, and. 
said to himself, “’Gad, I’ll pop the question at Vauxhall.” 


ciiaVter V. 

DOJJBIN OF OURS 

Cuff’s fight with Dobbin, and the unexpected issue of that coyest, 
will long be remembered by every ^an who was educ^ted^ jj;. Dr, 
Swishtail’s famous school. The latter y<9uth (who usea to Se called 
Heigh-ho Dobbin, ^ee-ho Dobbin, and by m^ny other names indi- 
cative of pueril e contempt) was the quietest, the fclumsiest, and, as it 1 
sdHhed, tlS^JuIlest of all Dr. Swishtail’s young gentlemen. His parent 
was a grocer in the city : and it was bruited abroad that he was ad- 
mitted into*' Dr. Swishtail’s academy upon what are called 'mutual 
principles’ — ^that is to say, the expenses of»his board and schdbling 
were defrayed by his father, in goods not money ; and he sfood there 
— almost at the bottom of the school — ^in his scraggy cogdu roys and^ 
j&cket, through the se^ms of which his great big bones were bursting 
—as the representSBve of so many' pounds of tea, candles, sugar, 
mottla}-soap, plums, (of which a vei^ mila proportion was supplied 
for the puddings of the establishment), and other commodities. A 
dreadful day it was for young Dobbin when one of the youngsters of 
the school^ having run into the town* Upon a poaching excursion for 
hardbake and polonies, espied the cart of Dobbin & Kudge,Crocer8. 
and Oilmen, Th^ts Street, London, at the Doctor’s door, dischai^ng ‘ 
ar cargo of the wares in which the firm deRlt, 

Young Dobbin had no peace after that The jokes were frightful, 
and merciless against him. ^ Hqllo, Dobbin,” one wag would say, 
here’s gpodJieWs in the paper. Sugar Js ris’^ my boj.’^ Another 
woulB sat a sum—**' If a pound of muttoh-cahol^ cost sevenpence-half- 
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penny, how much must Dobbin cost?” nnd a roar would follow from 
all the circle of young ki-^aves, usJiQr and all, who rightly considcrcd 
tjjal the selling of goods by rejtail is a shameful and infamous practice, 
meiiting the contempt and scorn of all real gentlemen. 

“ Your l.ithci^’s only mcrchi nt, Osborne,” Dobbin said in private 
to the little boy who had bi ought down the stornj upon him. At which 
the latter*r|plied haughtily, “ M*y fatfter ’s a gentleman, and keeps his 
carnage;” and Mr. \yilliam D^obbin retreated to a remote outhouse 
in the pl«iy-gioiind, wlicic he passed a half-holiday in the bitterest sad- 
ness and wo. Who amongst us is**tflerc th.it docs not recollect similar 
hours of bitter, bitter childish giicf ? Who feels injustice ; who shrinks 
before a slight ; who has a sense of wiong so acutr, und so glowing a 
grjvfitude for kindness, as a gencious boy ? and how many /if those 
gentle souls d(f you degrade, estrange, torture, for the sake of a little 
•loose arithmetic, and miserable dog-latin ? 

• Now, William Dobbin, fioin an incapacity to acquire the rudiments 
of the above language, as they arc propounded m that wonderful book 
the Eton Latin Chammar, was compelled to lemain among the very 
last of Doctor Swishtail’s scholars, and was ‘taken down* continually 
^ little fellows with pink faces and pinafores when he marched up with 
fhe lower form, a giant amongst ihe^n, with his downcast, stupefied 
*look, his dogs-eared primer, and his tight coiduroys. High and low, 
all made fun of him. They sewiid up those corduroys, tight as they 
were. The/cut his bed-strings. They upset buckets and benches, so 
that he might break hi^ shins over them, which he never failed to do. 
Thqjr sent him parcels, which, w’hen opened, were found to contain the 
patqjQl^^sogn and candles. Thu’c was no little fellow but had his jeer 
and joke 'at Ij'obbin ; and ht bore everything quite patiently, and was 
entirely dumb and miserable. i < 

Cuff, on the contrary ,^was the great chief and dandy of the Swish- 
tail Seminary. <He smuggled wine in. He fought the town-boys. 
Ponies used lo come for him to ride home on Saturdays. He had his 
top-boots m his room, in which he used to hunt in the holidays. He 
had if gold repeater : ancktook snuff like the Doctor. He had been to 
the Opera, and knew the merits of the principal actors, preferring Mr, 
Kean to Mr. Kemble. He could knock you off forty Latin verses in 
an hour. He could make French poctryr What else didn’t he know, 
or couldn’t he do ? I'hey slid even the Doctor himself was afraid of him. 

Cuff, the unquestioned king cf the school, ruled over his subjects, 
and bullied them, with splendid superiority. Thi^ one blacked his 
shoes : t]iatJ:oasted his bread, others would fag dSfand give him balls 
at cricket durjpg whole sumnicr^aTternoons. ‘ Figs ’ was* felloV 
whom hfi despised most, and with whom, though alviay^ abusing him, 
sneering at hkn, he scarcely ever condescended to hold personal 
communication. 

One day in private, the two young gentlemen had had a difference. 
Figs, alone in the school-room, was blundering ov^ a home tetter; 
wmi Cuff, entering, bade him go upon some messa^, efwwhich Sai^ 
were jpscobably the subject * 
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" I can’t,” says Dobbin \ “ I want to finish my letter.” 

“You canUf^'* says Mr. Cuff, laying hjld of that document, (in 
which many words were scratched out, iijafiy were mis-spell, on which 
had been spent I don’t know how much thought, and l^ljour, and tears ; 
for the poor fellow was writing to h» moth^jr, who was fond of him, 
although she was a grocer's wife, and lived in a back parlor in Thames- 
street), “You can^tf^^ says Mr. cuff:<^I should like to ^ibw why, 
pray ? Can’t you write to old Mother figs to-myrrow ? ” 

“ Don’t call names,” Dobbin said, gotting off the bench, very nervous. 

“ Well, sir, will you go ? ” crow&i'the cock of the school. 

“ Put down the letter,” Dobbin replied ; “ no gentleman rcadth 
letterth.” , 

“ Wc^, now will you go ? ” says the other. » 

“No, I won’t. Don’t strike, or I’ll thviash you,” roars out Dobbin, 
springing to a leaden inkstand, and looking so wicked, that Mr. Cuff ' 
paused, turned down his coat sleeves again, put his hands into hi5 
pockets, and walked away with a sneer. But he never meddled 
personally with the grocer’s boy after that ; though we must do him 
the justice to say he Always spoke of Mr. Dobbin with contempt behind 
his back. 

Some time after this interview, it happened that Mr.' Cuff, on a 
sun-shiny afternoon, was in the neighbourhood of ppor Willj|im Dobbin, 
who was lying under a tree in the play-ground, spelling over a favourite 
copy of the Arabian Nights which he had — apv't from the rest of the 
school, who wdre pui suing their various sports — quite lonely, vid 
almost«happy. If people would but Itavc children to thfismsel^^ern^ if 
teachers would cease to bully them ; if pafents would not insist upon 
directing their thoughts, and dominating their feelings — those feelings 
and thoughts which are a mystery to all (for f ow much do you and I 
know of each other, of our children, of our fathers, o# our neighbour, 
and how far more beautiful and sacred are the thoughts of the poor 
lad or girl whom you govern likely to be, than those of the dull imd 
world -corrupted person who rules him ?) — if, I Say, parents an4 malters 
would leave their children alone a little more, — small harm would 
accrue, although a less quantity of as in preesenti might be acquired. ’ 

• Well, William Dobbin had for once forgotten the world, and was 
away, with Sindbad the Sailor in the Valley of diamonds, or with Prince 
Whatdxccallcm and the Fairy Peribanot in that delightful cavern where 
the Prince found her, and whither we should all like to make a tour ; 
when shrill cries, as of a little fellow weeping, woke up his pleasant 
reveriejj^f looking up, he saw Cuff before him, belabourmg a littld^boy. 

It vma tht lad who had peached upon him about the grocer’? cup ; : 
but he bore little malice, not'lME least towards tlie fouxig and small. • 
“ How dare you^ §ir, break the bottle ?”*sjys Cuff to the little urchin, 
swindng a yellow cricket-stump over him. 

'fte boy had been instructed to get over the play-ground wall (at a 
selected spot vAefe the brok^-glass had been removed from the top, 
and xiicbfeis made convenient in the brick) ; to run a quarter of a mile ; 
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to purchase a pint of ruin-shrub on credit ; to brave all the Doctor’s 
outlying spies, and to clamber back into the play-ground again ; during 
tjic performance of whidi*feat. his foot had slipt, and the bottle was 
broken, and the shrub had Seen spilt, and his pantaloons had been 
damaged, and appeared befor/; his employer a perfectly guilty and 
trembling, though harml&s, wretch. 

“ How dare you, sir, breaWt?” l»iys Cuff ; “you blundering little 
thief Yo9 drank the^shriib, and now you pretend to have broken the 
bottle. Hold out your hand, si^” 

Down came the stump with Vi ^reat heavy thump on the child’s 
hand. A moan followed. Dobbin looked up. The Prince Peribaiiou 
had fled into the inmost cavern with Prince Ahmed : the Roc had 
wlpsked away Sindbad the Sailor out of the Valley of Diamonds out 
of sight, far into the^clouds : and there was every-day life before honest 
. William ; and a big boy beating a little one without cause. 

« “Hold out your other hand, sir,” roars Cuff to his little school- 
fellow, whose face was distorted with ])ain. Dobbin quivered, and 
gathered himself up in his narrow old clothes. 

“ Take that, you little devil ! ” ciied Mr. Cuff, and down came the 
wicket again on the child’s hand. — Don’t be horrified, ladies, every 
boy at a public school has done iP. Your children Will so do and be 
done by, in all piobabi^ty. Down cahic the wicket again ; and Dobbin 
started up. 

I can’t tfll what his motive was. Torture in a public school is as 
* much licensed as the l^put in Russia. It would be jingentlenianlike 
(in a manner) to rcsiU it. Perhaps Dobbin’s foolish soul revolted 
asr amst t hat exercise of tyranny,; or perhaps he had a hankeringfeeling 
of rev^ITge iti his mind, and longed to measure himself against that 
splendid bully and tyrant, who had all the glory, ^nride, pomp, circum- 
stance, banners fl/ing, drums beating, guards saluting, in the place. 
Whatever may Ijave befen his incentive, however, up he sprang, and 
screamed out, “ Hold off, Cuff ; don’t bully that child any more ; or 
I ’ll ” 

‘iOr you ’ll, what?” Cuff asked in amazement at this interruption. 
“ Hold oht your hand, you little beast.” 

• “I 'll give you the worst thrashing you ever had in your life,” 
Dobbin said, in reply to the first part of Cuff’s sentence ; and little 
Osljornc, gasping and in^jtcars, looked up with wonder and incredulity 
at seeing this amazing champion put up suddenly to defend him^: while 
Cuff’s astonishment was scarcely less. Fancy our late monarch* George 
III. when he heard of the revolt of the North American colonies: 
fancy brazen Goliath when Ifttle David stepped forward and claimed 
a mpcikig ; and.you have the feelings of Mr. Reginald CuflF when this 
^reffbontre was pr<iposcd to him. • 

“ After school,” says hef df course ; after a pause and a look, aB 
much as to say, * Make your will, and communicate *yOur best wishes 
to your friends between this time and that.* 

“As you please,” Dobbin said. “You must be'mv bottle*holder, 
Oiborne.” 
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Well, if you like,” little Osborne replied ; for you sec Kis papa 
kept a carriage, and he was rather ashamed of his champion. 

• • 

Yes, when the hour of battle came, he wa% almost ashamed to sajr, 
“ Go it, F'igs ; ” and not a single other boy in the jilAce uttered that 
cry for the first two or three roundl o^ this famous combat ; at the 
commencement of which the scientific Cuff, with a contemptivous smile 
on his face, and as light and as gay as7f he was at a ball, planted his 
blows upon his adversary, and floored that uiflucky champion three 
times limning. At each fall thet^ ^vis a cheer ; and everybody was 
anxious to have the honour of offering the conqueror a knee. 

“ What a licking I shall get when it^s over,” young Osborne thought, 
picking up his manf “ You*d best give in,” he said to Dobbin ; “it^s 
only a thrashing, Figs, and you know Pm used to it.’V Put Figs,* all 
whose limbs were in a quiver, and whose nostrils were breathing rage,^ 
put his little bottle-holder aside, and went in for a fourth time. , 

As he did not in the least know how to parry the blows that were 
aimed at himself, and Cuff had begun the attack on the three preceding 
occasions, without ever allowing his enemy to strike,, Figs now 
determined that he would commence the engagement by a charge on 
his own part ; qfid accordingly, bei^g a left-handed man, brought that 
arm into action, and hit out a couple of times with all hfs might — once 
at Mr. Cuff^s left eye, and once on his beautiful* Roman nose. 

Cuff went down this time, to the astonishment of the assembly. 
“Well hit, by Jove,” says little Osborne, with the air of a connoisseur, 
clapping his mjln on the back. “Give it him* with the left, Figs, my 

Fi^’s left made terrific play during* all the rest of the j^JtnbjK. 'Cuff 
went down every lime. At the sixth round, there were almost as many 
fellows shouling*oulV‘ Go it, Figs,” as there w»8re, youths exclaiming, 
“Go it, Cuff.” At the twelfth round the latter champion was all 
abroad, as the saying is, and had lost all presence of^niind and power 
of attack or defence. Figs, on the contrary, was as calm as a quaker. 
His face being quite pale, his eyes shining open, and a great cut pp*his 
under lij) bleeding profusely, gave this young fellow a fierce and 
ghastly air, which perhaps struck terror into many spectators. Never- 
t|).eless, his intrepid adversary prepared to close for the thirteenth 
time. , 

If I had the pen of a Napier, or a Bed’s Life, I should like to 
describe this combat properly, It was*thc last charge of the Guard-^ 
([that is, it would have been, only Waterloo had not yet taken place — 
it was Nev’s column breasting the hill of La Hayc Sainte, bristling 
^th ten tndusand bayonets, and crowned with twenty eagles-^it was 
the shout of the b^ef-cating British, as leaping d(^wn the hill ^ey 
rushed to hug the enemy in the savage arnijs of battle— in other words,* 
Cuff coming up full of pluck, ,but qjuile reeling and groggy, the Fig- 
merchant put in his left as usual on This adversary’s nose, and sent him 
down for the last 

“ 1 t^nk t}a,t will do fdr him,” Figs said, as his opponent dropped 
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as neatly on the green as I have seen Jack Spot’s ball plump into 
the pocket at billiards ; and the fact is, when time was called, Mr. 
Reginald Cuff was not able^ er did not choose, to stand up again. 

** And now all the boys 'set up such a shout for Figs as would make 
you think he had been their darling champion through the whole 
battle ; and as absolutely brpug^ht Dr. Swishtail out of his .study, 
curious tOfcknow the cause of t^ upr^^ar. He threatened to flog Figs 
violently, of course ; but Cuff, who had come to himself by this time, 
and was washing his ^younds, stood up and said, “ It’s my fault, sir — 
not Figs’ — not Dobbin’s. I was' UuUying a little boy ; and he served 
me right.” By which magnanimous speech he not only saved his 
conqueror a whipping, but got back all his ascendancy over the boys 
which his defeat had nearly cost him. ‘ 

Young Osborne wrote home to his parents an accouni® of the 
transaction. 

^ ‘ ' Sugarcane House, Richmond, March^ i8 — 

“Dear Mama, — I hope you are quite well. I should be much 
obliged to you to send me a cake and five shillings. There has been 
a fight here between Cuff & Dobbin. Cuff, you know, was the Cock of 
the School. They fought thirteen rounds, and Dobbin Licked. So‘ 
Cuff is now Oqjy Second Cock. The fight was about *?me. Cuff was 
licking me for breaking a bottle of n\ilk, and Figs wouldn’t stand it. 
We call him Figs because his father is a Grocer — Figs & Rudge, 

, Thames St., €ity — I think as he fought for me you ought to buy your 
Tea & Sugar at his father’s. Cuff goes home every Saturday, but can’t 
this.^ because he has 2 iSlack Eyes. He has a white«Pony to come 
and letch him, and a groom in liyery on a bay mare. I wish my^ Papa 
wouiST let meTlave a Pony, and I am, 

“ Your dutiful Son, ^ ^ 

“George Sedley Osborne, 

P.S. Give fny love to little Emmy. I am cutting her out a 
Coach in cardboard.” 

consequence of Dobbin’s victory, his character rose prodigiously 
in the esthnation of all his schoolfellows, and the name of Figs which 
, had been a byword of reproach became as respectable and popular a 
nickname as any other in use in the school. “ After all, it ’s not his 
fault that his father ’s a |[rocer,” George Osborne said, who, though a 
little chap, had a very high pqpularity among the Swishtail youth ; 
and his opinion was received witn great applause. It was voted* low to 
sneer at Dobbin about this accident of birth. “ Old Figs ” grew to be 
a name of kindness and endearment; and die sneak of an ysher jeered 
at hihkao lon^r* * • ' 

Jifiid Dobbin’s spirit rose with his altered circum^ances. He made 
^ondoihl advances in scholastic learning. The superb Ctiff himself 
at ^bose condescension Dobbin could only bluish BSid wonder, h^ed 
with his Latin verses ; “coached” him in play-hours ; carried 
™mphantly out of the little-boy class into th^ middle-sized {orm; 
j^en ther^got a fair place for him. It was d&coveigd^ that 
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although dull at classical learning^ at mathematics he was uncom- 
monly quick. To the contentment of all. Jie passed third in algebra, 
and got a French prize-book at the pnl>jic midsummer examin.iticci. 
You should have seen his mother’s face when Telcinaoiie (that delicious 
romance) was presented to him by the Doctgr in the tacc of the whole 
school and the parents and company, with an inscription to^ Guliclmo 
Dobbin. All the boys clapped iTands-iin token of applause *and sym- 
pathy. His blushes, his stumbles, hig awkwardness, and 'the number 
of feet which he crushed as he wemt back to his place, who shall 
describe or calculate? Old DoUbfn, his father, who now respected 
him for the first time, gave him two guineas publicly ; most of which 
he spent in a general tuck-out for the school : and he came back in a 
tail-coaLaftcr the holidays. * * ^ ^ i ^ • 

Dobbin was much too modest a young fellow to suppose that this 
happy change in all his circumstances arose from his own generous 
and manly disposition ; he chose, from some perverseness, to attribifte 
his good fortune to the sole agency and benevolence of little George 
Osborne, to whom henceforth he vowed such a love and affection as 
is only felt by children — such an affection, as we read in the charming 
fairy-book, uncouth Orson had for splendid young Valentine his con- 
queror. He flifhg himself down at little Osborne’s feet, and loved him. 
Even before they were acquainted, he had admired Osborne in secret. 
Now he was his valet, his dog, his man Friday, lie bellied Osborne 
to be the possessor of every perfection, to be the hanasomest, the 
bravest, the mq^t active, the cleveiest, the mgst generous of created 
boys. He shared his money with him: bought him uncouni^ible 
presents of knives, pencil-cases, gold '-^als, toffee, Little AJSSarblprs^wand 
romantic books, with large coloured pictures of knights and robbers, 
in many of which Iq^ter you might read inscriptions to George Sedley 
Osborne, Esquire, from his attached fnen^ William Dobbin — the 
which tokens of homage George received very grac'Dusly, as became 
his superior merit. 

So that Lieutenant Osborne, coming to Russell Square qp th? day 
of the Vauxhall party, said to the ladies, Mrs. Sedley, Ma’am, I hope 
you have room ; I ’ve asked Dobbin of ours to come and dine here, ahd 
go with us to Vauxhall. He ’s almost as modest as Jos.’' « 

“ Modesty ! pooh,” said the stout gentleiAan, casting a vainqueur 
look 'at Miss Sharp. • 

H6 is— but you arc incomparably more graceful, Sedley,” Osborne 
added, laughing. ** I met hiin at the Bedford, when 1 went to look for 
you ; and ;l.told him that Miss Amelia was come home, and t^t we 
were all ,bent on going out for a night’s pleasuring and thalRjjy^s. 
Sedley had forgiveif his breaking the punch-bowl at*the child’s party.i 
Don’t you remember the catastrophe, Afa’^lm, seven years ago ?” 

"Over Mrs. Flamingo’s crimson silk gown,” said good-natured 
Mrs. Sedley. What a gawky it was 1 And his sisters are not much 
more graceful. IMy Dobbi^as at Highbuzy last night with three of 
them, ftich n^resl my 4^ars.” 
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“The Alderman ’s very rich, isn’t he?” Osborne said archly. “Don’t 
you think one of the daughters would be a good spec for me, Ma’am?” 

.“You foolish creaturej ® “Who would isike you, I should like to 
know, with your^Tllow face ? ” * 

“ Mine a yellofv face ? Stop tijl you see Dobbin. Why, he had’the 
yellow fever three times ; tlvicerat Nassau, and onco at St. Kitts.” 

“ Well, •well ; yours is quite ){cllowfcnough for us. Isn’t it, Emmy?” 
Mrs. Sedley said : at which speech Miss Amelia only made a smile 
and a blush ; and loolting at Mr. George Osborne’s pale interesting 
countenance, and those beautinil* lilack, curling, shining whiskers, 
which the young gentleman himself regarded with no ordinary com- 
placency, she thought in her little heart, that in His Majesty’s army, 
or the wide world, there never was such a face dr such a hero. “ I 
don’t care abotft Captain Dobbin’s conq^lexion,” she said, “ dr about 
his awkwardness. I shall always like him, I know ; ” her little reason 
being, that he was the friend and champion of George. 

“ There ’s not a finer fellow in the service,” Osborne said, “ nor a 
better officer, though he is not an Adonis, cerrainly.” And he looked 
towards the glass himself with much naivete; and in so doing, caught 
Miss Sharp’s eye fixed keenly upon him, at which he blushed a little,- 
and Rebecca tjiought in her hearty* nton beau Monsieur! I think 
I \i^s(tyour gage ’i— the ^little artful mifix I ^ 

That evening, when Amelia came tripping into the drawing-room 
, in a white riUslin frock, prepared for conquest at Vauxhall, singing 
like a lark, and as fresh as a rose— a very tall ungainly gentleman, 
witK large hands and fdfet, and large ears, set off by a cldsely cropped 
hea^^ hair, and in thp hideous military frogged coat and 
cockeMat of those times, a^.vanccd to meet her, and made her one of 
the clumsiest bows that was ever performed by a mortal. 

This was no other fnan Captain William Dobbin, of His Majesty’s 

Regiment o^Foot, rtturned from yellow fever, in the West Indies, 

to which the fortune of che service had ordered his regiment, whilst so 
many of his gallant comrades^were reaping glory in the Peninsula, 

He had arrived with^a knock so very timid and quiet, that it was 
inaudible ‘to the ladies upstairs; otherwise, you may be sure Miss 
Amelia would never have been so bold as to come singing into the 
room. As it was, the sweet fresh little voice went right into the 
Captain’s helrt, and nestled there. When she held out her hand for 
him to shake, before he env^oped it in his own, he paused, -and 
thought — Well, is it possible— are you the little maid I remember in 
the pink frock, such a short time ago— the night I upset the punch- 
bowl, just after I was gazetted-? Are you the little girl that George 
Osj^Mie said should marry him ? What a blooming young erfeature you 
and what a ^irize the rogue has got ! ” All this^e thought, bef<^ 
ne took Amelia’s hand into his-own, and as he let his cocke(Chat foil. 

His history since he left school, until the very moment when we 
have the pleasure of meeting him again, although not fully narrated, 
h^yet, I think, been indicated sufficiently for an Ingenious reader by 
thte conversation in the . last page. Dobbin, the despised gre^et, w«wi’ 
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Alderman Dobbin — Alderman Dobbin was Colonel of the City Light 
Horse, then burning with military ardour tci resist the French Invasion. 
Colonel Dobbin’s corps, in which old Mr. OsbOrne himself was but hn 
indifferent corporal, had been reviewed by the Soverfiign and the Duke 
of York ; and the colonel and alderhiaij had been knighted. His son 
had entered the army : and yot|ig Osborne followed presently in the 
same regiment. They had served in ?he West Indies and in Canada. 
Their regiment had just come home, and the attachment of Dobbin to 
Gcorgo Osborne was as warm an^ generous now, as it had been, when 
the two were schoolboys. 

So these worthy people sat down to dinner presently. They talked 
about war and glory, and Boney and Lord Wellington, and the last 
Gazette# In those famous days every gazette had a victory in it, •and 
the two gallant young men longed to see their own names in the 
glorious list, and cursed their unlucky fate to belong to a rcgimejit 
which had been away from the chances of honour. Miss Sharp kindled 
with this exciting talk, but Miss Scdlcy trembled and grew quite faint as 
she heard it. Mr. Jos told several of his tiger-hunting stories, finished 
the one about Miss Cutler and Lance the surgeon : helped Rebecca to 
everything on tjic table, and himscy gobbled and drank a groat deal. 

lie sprang to open the door»for the ladies, when tllfcy retired, with 
the most killing grace — and coming back to the table, filled himself 
bumper after bumper of claret, which he swallowed with ng^ous rapidity. 

** He* ’s priming himself,” Osborne whispered to Dobbin, and at 
length the hou\* and the carriage arrived for Vmuxhall. 


CHAPTER VT. 

VAUXHALL. 

I KNOW that the tunc I am piping is a very mild one, (although there 
arc some terrific chapters coming presently) and must beg the go'dd- 
uatured reader to remember, that we are only discoursing at present, 
abopt a stock-broker’s family in Russell-sqUtire, who are taking walks, 
or luncheon, or dinner, or talking aiiftl making love as people do in 
common life, and without a single passionate and wonderful incident 
to mark the progress of their loves. ^ ,The argument stands thus — 
Osborne inr love with Amelia, has asked *an old friend to dinnej^and to 
Vauxhall-*-Jos Sedjey is in love with Rebecca. Will he marrj^er? 
That i$ the great subject now in band. * » 

We might have treated this subject in the genteel, or in the 
romantic, or in the facetious manner. Suppose wc had laid the scenes 
in Grosvenor-square, with the very same adventures— would not some 
people have Jistened? Suppose we had shown how Lord Joseph 
Bedleyfdl in love, and the Marquis of Osborne becahne attached tP 
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Lady Amelia, with the full consent of the Duke, her noble father : or 
instead of the supremely »genteel, suppose we had resorted to tlftft 
eiftirely low, and described whz*t was going on in Mr. Sedley’s kitchen ; 
— how black Sambo was in love with the cook, (as indeed he was), and 
how he fought a battle with ^he coachman in her behalf ; how the 
knife-boy t,was caught stealing a col|J shoulder of mutton, and Miss 
Sedley*s new femme de chambFe refused to go to bed without a wax 
candle ; such incidents might be made to pro-voke much delightful 
laughter, and be supposed to represent scenes of life.” Or if, on the 
contrary, we had taken a fancy for the terrible, and made the lover of 
the new femme de chambre a professional burglar, who bursts into the 
house with his band, slaughters black Sambo at the feet of his master, 
and* carries off <A^i^clia in her night-dress, not to be let loose aigain till 
the third volume, avc should easily have constructed a tale of thrilling 
{interest, through the fiery chapters of which the reader should hurry, 
panting. Fancy this chapter having been headed 

THE NIGHT ATTACK. 

The night was dark and wild — ^tJic clouds black — ^blg.ck— ink-black. 
The wild wind tore the chimney-pots from the roofs of the old 
houses and sent the tilfcs whirling and crashing through the desolate 
streets. Not^soul braved that tempest — the watchmen shrank into 
their boxes, whither the searching rain followed them — ^where the 
crashing thunderbolt fell and destroyed them — one had so been slain 
oppi’site the Foundling. A scorched gabardine, a shivered lantern, a 
staff" rent in<wain by the flash,* were all that remained of stouC Will 
Steadfast. A hackney coaciiman had been blown off his coach-box, 
in Southampton Rpw«— and whither? But the*wMrlwrnd tells no 
tidings of its victim, sav« his parting scream as he is borne onwards ! 
Horrible night ! ^ It was dark, pitch dark ; no moon, No, no. No 
moon. Not a star. Not a little feeble, twinkling, solitary star. There 
had^een one at early evening, but he showed his face, shuddering, 
for a moment in the black heaven, and then retreated back. 

One, two, three ! It is the signal that Black Vizard had agreed on. 

’ ’“Mofy ! is that your snum?” said a voice from the area. ** 1*11 
gully the dag and bimbolg the dicky in a snuffkin.*’ , 

Nuffle your clod, afid beladle your glunibanions,*’ said Viwd, 
with a dreadful oath. “ This ^ay, men ; if they screak, out with your 
snickers and slick ! Look to the pewter room, Blowser. You, Mark, 
to the old gaffs mopus box l.and I,” added he, in a lower but more 
horriy^ voice, " I will look to Amelia ! ** 

aarnere was i.dead silence. “Hal** said Vizgjd, “was .that the 
<dick of a pistol ? *^ - , 

Or suppose we adopted tne genteel rose-water styte. The Marquis 
of Osborne has just despatched his peUI tigre with a billet^dmx to the 
Amdia. * • 

! The dear creature has received it from the hands ofdier fmm 4^ 
Maddnoisdk A ” ^ ' * ; • “ V 
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Dear Marquis ! what amiable politeness ! His lordship’s note 
contains the wished-for invitation to D— House I ^ 

“Who is that monstrous fine gir?,” sdid the Semillant Prince 
Q — i-gc of C — mbr — dge, at a mansion in Piccadilly»rtic same evening 
(having just arrived from the omnibus Ht the opera.) “ My dear 
Sedley, in the name of all the Ci|pids introduce me to her ! 

“ Her name, Monseigneuri" said Lord Joseph, bowing gravely, “ is 
Sedley.” • , * 

“ Voii^ aves alors un bien beai^nafn,^^ said the young Prince, turning 
on his heel rather disappointed, and treading on the foot of an old gentle- 
man who stood behind, in deep admiration of the beautiful Lady Aiiicha. 

“ Trentc mille iomerresP shouted the victim, writhing under^the 
agonie du moment 

“ I beg a thousand pardons of your Grace,” said the young diy 
blushing, and bending low his fair curls. lie had trodden on the tf>e 
of the great Captain of the age ! 

“ Oh, D ! ” cried the young Prince, to a tall and good-natured 

nobleman, whose features proclaimed him of the blood of the 
Cavendishes. “ A word with you ! Have you still a mind to part with 
your diamond necklace ? ” 

“1 have sold it for two hundred and fift^ thousand pounds, to 
Prince Easterhazy here.” 

“ Und das war gar nicht iheuer^ poiztausindl ” ^claimed i^thc 

princely Hungarian, &c., &c., &c 

Thus you s^e, ladies, how this story might have been written, if the 
author had but a mind ; for, to tell the truth, he is just as familiar ^vith 
Newghte as with the palaces of our rSver^d aristocracy, Shd Aas**5een 
the outside of both. Put as I don’t understand the language or, 
manners of the Rodkery, nor that polyglot conversation which, accord- ; 
ing to the fashionable novelists, is spoken by the leaders of ton ; we f 
must, if you please, preserve our middle course modestly, amidst those 
scenes and personages with which we arc most familiar. In a wprd, 
this chapter about Vauxhall would have beep so exceeding shoif but 
for the above little disquisition, that it scarcely would have? deserved 
to be called a chapter at all. And yet it is a chapter, and a very 
important one too. Arc not there little chapters in everybody’s life, 
that seem to be nothing, and yet affect aU thjTrest of the history ? 

Let us then step into the coach wijh the^ussell-square party, and 
be off to the Gardens. There is barely room between Jos and Miss 
Sharp, who are on the front seat. Mr. Osborne sitting bodkin opposite, 
between Captain Dobbin and Amelia. . • 

Every 3 dul in the coach agreed, that bn that night, Jos wouW|^ro- 
pose to make RebAc,ca Sharp Mrs. Sedley, The parents at homeTfad^ 
acquiesced in the arrangement, though, >between ourselves, old Mr. 
Sedlg^ had a feeling very much akin to contempt for his son. He said 
he was vain, selfish, lazy, and effeminate. He could not endure his 
airs as a man of feisMon, and laughed heartily at his pompous bragga- 
ilo ^s tories. • “ I shall leave the fellow half my prepay,” wnsBa ; 
nk will have, besides, plenty of his own ; but as I am perfectly 
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sure that if you, and I, and his sister were to die to-morrow he would 
say ‘ Good Gad ! ' and eafr his dinner just as well as usual, I am not 
going to make myself ahxiou'i about him. Let him marry whom he 
likes. It ^s no ^ttfffair of mine.” 

Amelia, on the other han^^ as became a young woman of her pru- 
dence and temperament, was quite 9nthusiastic for the match. Once 
or twice Jos had been on the point of saying something very important 
to her, to which she w^as most willing to lend an ear, but the fat fellow 
could not be brought to unbosolnjiimsclf of his great secret, and very 
much to his sister’s disappointment he only rid himself of a large sigh 
and turned away. 

This mystery served to keep Amelia’s gentle bosom in a perpetual 
flufter of excitement. If she did not speak with Rebecca on toe tender 
, subject, she compensated herself with long and intimate conversations 
with Mrs. Blenkinsop, the housekeeper, who dropped some hints to the 
lady’s-maid, who may have cursorily mentioned it to the cook, who 
carried the news, I have no doubt, to all the tradesmen, so that Mr. 
Jos’s marriage was now talked of by a very considerable number of 
persons in the Russell-square world. 

It was, of course, Mrs. Scdlcy’?, opinion that her soyi would demean 
himself by a iharriage with an artist’»B daughter. “ But, lor’, Ma’am,” 
ejaculated Mrs. Blcnkhisop, “ we was only grocers when we married 
Mr. S., whMvas a stock-broker’s clerk, and we hadn’t five hundred 
pounds among us, and we’re rich enough now.” And Amelia was 
entirely of this opinion, to which, gradually, the g09d-natured Mrs, 
Se&lcy was brought. 

*Mr.^Sedfey was neutral.^ Let Jos marry whom he likes,” he said ; 
** it ’s no affair of mine. This girl has no fortune ; no more had Mrs. 
Sedley. She seems good-humoured and clever, and*” will keep him in 
order, perhaps. Better che, my dear, than a black Mrs, Sedley, »id a 
dozen of mahoginy grandchildren.” 

^ So that everything seemed to smile upon Rebecca’s fortunes. She 
tool^ Jos’s arm, as a matter of course, on going to dinner ; she had sate 
by him o-n the box of his open carriage (a most tremendous “ buck ” be 
was, as he sat there, serene, in state, driving his greys), and though 
nobody said a word on the subject of the marriage, everybody seem^^ 
to understand it. All ghe wanted was the proposal, and ah 1 how 
Rebecca now felt the waht of a mother !— a dear tender mother, who 
.would have managed the busin’bss in ten minutes, and, in the course of 
a little delicate conbdential conversation, would have extracted the 
interesting avowal from the bashful lips of the young man I 

4 fflch was the state of affairs as the carriage crossed Westminster- 
e. * • • “ 

• The party was landed ^.t the Royal Gardens in due time. As the 
majestic Jos stepped out of the creaking vehicle the crowd gave a 
cheer for the fat gentleman, who blushed and looked very big and 
mighty, as he walked away with Rebecca under liif arm. George of 
course, took charge of Amelia. She looked as happy as a rose-tree in 
fiinshine. " . 
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“ I say, Dobbin,” says George, just look to the shawls and things, 
thcre^s a good fellow .” And so while he,i)^iired ofif with Miss Sedley, 
Jos squeezed through the gate into the* Gardens with Rebecca ^t 
his side, honest Dobbin contented himself by giving an arm to the 
shawls, and by paying at the door fot the whole party. 

He walked very modestly behind them. He was not ^willing to 
spoil sport. About Rebecca ana Jos fie did not care a fig. But he 
thought Amelia worthy even of the hriHifint George Osborne, and as 
he saw that good-looking couple, ^tlncading the walks to the girl’s 
delight and wonder, he watched her artless happiness with a sort of 
fatherly pleasure. Perhaps he felt that he would have liked to have 
something on his pwn arm besides a shawl (the people laughed at 
seeing ihe gawky young officer carrying this female ^burthen) ; "but 
William Dobbin was very little addicted to selfish calculation at all ; 
and so long as his friend was enjoying himself, how should he bo dis- 
contented ? And the truth is, that of all the delights of the Gardens ; 
of the hundred thousand lamps, which were always lighted ; the 
fiddlers, in cocked hats, who played ravishing melodics under the 
gilded cockle-shell in the midst of the gardens ; the singers, both of 
comic and sentimental ballads, who charmed the cars there ; the 
country danced formed by bouncing cockneys and coeJeney esses, and 
executed amidst jumping, thumping, and laughter ; the signal which 
announced that Madame Saqui was about to mount ^yward on a 
slack-rope ascending to the stars ; the hermit that alw^fys sat in the 
illuminated hermitage ; the dark walks, so favfprablc to the interviews 
of young lovers* ; the pots of stout handed about by the people int the 
shabby old liveries ; and the twinklang boxes, in whirji tht? happy 
feasters made-belicve to cat slices of alffiost invisible ham of all 
these things, aad «f the gentle Simpson, th^t kind smiling idiot, 
who, I daresay, presided even then over the, place— Captain William 
Dobbin did not take the slightest notice. $ 

He carried about Amelia’s white cashmere shawl, and having 
attended under the gilt cockle shell, while Mrs. Salmon performed ‘the 
Battle of Borodino, (a savage Cantata against the Corsicaij upstart, 
who had lately met with his Russian reverses) — Mr. Dobbin tried to 
hum it as he walked away, and found he was humming— the tdne 
\ftiich Amelia Sedley sang on the stairs, as she came down to dinner. 

lie burst out laughing at himself ; for theftxuth is, he could sing no 
better t^an an owl. 

It is to be understood, as a matter of course, that our young people, 
being in pasties of two and two, made the most solemn promises to 
keep together during the evening, and separated in ten minutesY^r- 
wards. Parties at vauxhall always did separate, but ’twas only to* 
meet again at supper-time, when they could talk of their mutual adven- 
tures in the interval. 

What were the •adventures of Mr. Osborne and Miss Amelia? 
That is a secr^. *But be sure of this— they were perfectly happy, and 
correct in their behaviour ; and %s tirey had been m the* habit of being 
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together any time these fifteen years, their i*etc~drtHc offered no par- 
ticular novelty. i « 

‘ But when Miss Rebetca Sharp and her stout companion lost them- 
selves in a solittiify walk, in which there were not above five score more 
of couples similarly straying, tfiey both felt that the situation was 
extremely tender and critical, and n^w or never was the moment, Miss 
Sharp thought, to provoke that declaration which was trembling on 
the timid lips of Mh Sedlcy#- They had previously been to the 
panorama of Moscow, where aVyd^^ fellow, treading on Miss Sharp’s 
foot, caused her to fall back with a little shriek into the arms of Mr. 
Sedley, and this little incident increased the tenderness and con- 
fidence of that gentleman to such a degree, that he told her several of 
hi^ favourite Indian stories over again for, at least, the sixth lime. 

“ How I should like to sec India ! ” said Rebecca. 

* * “ Should you ? ” said J oseph, with a most killing tenderness ; and 
was no doubt about to follow up this artful interrogatory by a question 
still more lender (for he puffed and panted a great deal, and Rebecca’s 
hand, which wms placed near his heart, could count the feverish pulsa- 
tions of that organ), when, oh, provoking I the bell rang for the fire-, 
works, and, a great scuffling and rvnning taking place,^hese interesting 
lovers were oUliged to follow in the stream of people. 

Captain Dobbin hid some thoughts of joining the party at supper ; 
as, in truth^.e found the Vauxhall amusement not particularly lively 
— but he paraded twice before the box where the now united couples 
were met, and nobody^took any notice of him. Cov<«rs were laid for 
fouV. The mated pairs were prattling away quite happily, and Dobbin 
knew he wjw-as clean forgo^tcn hs if he had never existed in thi^ world. 

“ I should only be de trop^^ said the Captain, looking at them rather 
wistfully. “ I’d best go and talk to the hermit,”— ^andf so he strolled off 
out of the hum of men, and noise, and clatter of the banquet, into the 
dark walk, at tlie end of which lived that well-known pasteboard 
Solitary. It wasn’t very good fun for Dobbin — and, indeed, to be 
aldup at Vauxhall, I have found, fiom my own experience, to be one of 
the mosttdismal sports eVer entered into by a bachelor. 

The two couples were perfectly happy then in their box : where the 
most delightful and intimate conversation took place. Jos was in lys 
glory, ordering about thp waiters with great majesty. He made the 
salad ; and uncorked the'' Champagne ; and carved the chickens ; and 
ate and drank the greater paVt of the refreshments on the. tables. 
Finally, be insisted upon having a bowl of rack punch ; everybody had 
rack punch at Vauxhall. “ Waiter, rack punch.” 

Ij^t bowl of rack punch was the cause of all this history* And 
wlipiiot a bowf <jf rack punch as well as any othet cause ? • Was not 
•a bowl of prussic acid the ^use of Fair Rosamond’s retiring from the 
world ? Was not a bowl of wine the cause of the demise of Alexander 
the Great, or at least, docs not Dr. Lempriere say so? — so did this 
bowl of rack punch influence the fates of aU the pHi^ipal characters in 
this ** Novel without a Pero,” which we are now relating. It influenced 
thw life, although most of them did not taste a drop of it. * 
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The young ladies did not drink it ; Osborne did not like it ; and 
the consequence Avas that Jos, that fat gouramnd, drank up the whole 
contents of the bowl ; and the consequence ‘of his drinking up the* 
whole contents of the bcwl was, a liveliness which at fir»? was astonish- 
ing, and then became almost painful ; fc^ ho talked and laughed so 
loud as to bring scores of listenc:^ round the box, much to ihe con- 
fusion of the innocent party Avithin it ; aifd, volunteering to sing a song 
(which he did in that maudlin high-k«y peculiaf to gentlemen in an 
inebriated state), he almost drew aA^y the audience who were gathered 
round the musicians in the gilt scollop-shcll, and received from his 
hearers a great deal of api^laitsc. 

“ Brayvo, Fat un*! ” said op> ; “Angcorc, Daniel Lambert !” said 
another ; What a figure for the tight-ropc ! ” exclaimed ^another wag, 
to the inexpressible alarm of die ladies, and the great anger of Mr. 
Osborne. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, Jos, let us get up and go,” cried that gentle- 
man, and the young Avomen rose. 

“ Stop, my dearest diddle-diddie-diuling,” shouted Jos, now as bold 
as a lion, and clasping Miss Rebecca round the waist. Rebecca 
started, but she jjould not get aAvay ‘ ’* hand. The laughter outside 
redoubled. Jos continued to driik, u- make love, and ib sing; and, 
winking and waving his glass gracefully to his auUience, chaUeniared all 
or^any to come in and take a share of his punch. 

* Mr. Osborne was just on the point of knocking down a gentleman 
in top-boots, who;proposed to lake advantage ofnhiy invitation, and a 
commotion seemed to be inevitable, when by the greatest good lu!k 
a gentleman of the name of Dobbin, wKb h^d been Avalking 'abcTut the 
gardens, stepped up to the box. Be oft', you fools I ” said this gentle- 
man — shouldering off* a great number of the c#OAvd, Avho vanished 
presently before his cocked hat and fierce appeai'ance — and he entered 
the box in a most agitated state. 

“ Good Heavens ! Dobbin, where have you been ? ” Osborne said, 
seizing the white cashmere shawl from his friend’s arm, and huddlvg 
up Amelia in it. — “ Make yourself useful, and thke charge of J»s here, 
whilst I take the ladies to the carriage.” 

Jos was for rising to interfere — ^but a single push from Osborne’s* 
finger sent him puffing back into his seat again, and ihe lieutenant was 
enable^ to remove the ladies in safety. Jos kirased his hand to them 
as they retreated, and hiccufmed out Ifiess you 1 Bless you ! Then 
seizing Captain Dobbin’s hand, and weeping in the most pitiful way, 
lie confided to that gentleman the secret gf.his loves. He adored that 
girl who had Just gone out ; he had broken *her heart, he knew he J»d, 
by his conduct ; ho would marry her next morning af St, Geor^^ 
Hanover Square ; he^d knock up the A;*c]jbishop of (Canterbury at 
Lambeth ; he would, by Jove ! and have him in readiness ; and, acting 
on this hint, Captain Dobbin shrewdly induced him to leave the 
gardens aiid hasten to Lambeth palace, and, when once out of the 
gates, easily conveyed Mr, Jo? Sedley into a backney-co-jich, which 
deposited lum safely at his lodgings, ^ 
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George Osborne conducted the girls home in safety : and when the 
^door was closed upon them, and as he walked across Russell-square, 
laughed so as to astonilh thr wntchman. Amelia looked very ruefully 
at hei friend,^ they went up-stairs, and kissed her, and went to bed 
without any moie talking. ' 

“ He must propose to-mdVrow,*^ thought Rebecca. “ He called me 
his soul’s darling, fcMr times ^ he squeezed my hand in Amelia’s pre- 
sence. He must propose, to-hiprrow.” And so thought Amelia, too. 
And I dare say she thought of the dress she was to wear as bride’s- 
maid, and of the presents which she should make to her nice little 
sister-in-law, and of a subsequent ceremony in which she herself might 
j^ay a principal part, &c., and &c., and &c., and &c. 

Oh, ignorant young creatures ! How little do you know the effect 
*of rack-punch ! What is the rack in the punch, at night, to the rack 
in the head of a morning ? To this truth I can vouch as a man ; there 
is no headache in the world like that caused by Vauxhall punch. 
Through the lapse of twenty ye.trs, 1 can icmember the consequence 
of two glasses ! — two wine-glasses !— but two, upon the honour of a 
gentleman ; and Joseph Sedloy, who had a hve^ complaint, had 
swallowed at least a qiuirt of the abominable mixture. 

That next morniitg, which Rebecca thought was to dawn upon her 
fortune, ffupd Sedley groaning in agonies which the pen refuses to 
describe. Soda-water was not invented yet. Small beer— will it be 
believed ? — was the only drink with which unhappy j»cntlcmen soothed 
tUe fever of their previous night’s potation. With this mild beverage 
befort hiiRf, George Osl)opie found the ex-collector of Bogglcywollah 
groaning on the sofa at his lodgings. Dobbin was already in the 
room, good-natureday tending his patient of tSae Viight befdre. The 
two officers looking at the prostrate Bacchanalian, and askance at 
each other, exchanged the most frightful sympathetic grins. Even 
Sedley’s valet, the most solemn and correct of gentlemen, with 

muteness and gravity of an undertaker, could hardly keep his 
countenance m order, "as he looked at his unfortunate master, 

^ ^ “ Mr. Scdlcy was uncommon wild last night, sir,” he whispered in 

' confidence to Osborne, as the latter mounted the stair. « He wanted 
to -fight the ’ackney-coachman, sir. The Capting was obliged to bBng 
him up stairs in his harais like a babby.” A momentary smile flickered 
over Mr. Brush’s features "ds he spoke ; instantly, howqver, they 
relapsed into their usual unfathomable calm, as he fiung open the 
di^-wing-room door, and annpunced “ Mr. Hosbin.” 

How are you, Sedley ? ” that young wag began, after surveying 
ift>ictim. No bones broke? There ’s a hackney-coachman down 
stairs with a bl&ck eye, and.a tied up head, vowing he ’ll have the law 
of you.” 

“What do you mean,— law?” Sedley fidntly asked. 

^ “For thraiiJhing him last night-didn’t he, Bobbin? You hit out, 
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" You did have a round with the coachman,” Captain Dobbin said, 
** and showed plenty of fight too.” 

“And that fellow with the white coat* Vauxhall ! How Jos, 
A*ovc at him ! How the women screamed ! liy Jove, sir, it did my 
heart good to see you. 1 thought you civilians had no Jluck ; but I HI 
never get in your way when you are in your cu{>s, Jos.” 

“ I believe 1 hn very terrible, wlijn I roused,” ejaculated Jos from 
the sofa, and made a grimace so dreary and ^ ludicrous, that the 
Captain’s politeness could restrain him ifo longer, and he and Osborne 
fired off a ringing volley of laughter# • 

Osborne pursued his advantage pitilessly. He thought Jos a 
milksop. He had been revolving in his mind the marriage-question 
pending between Jos and Rebecca, and was not over- well pleased thjyt 
a member l)f a family into which he, George Osborne, of tSic — th, was 
going to marry, should make a misalliance with a little nobody — a 
little upstart governess. “ You hit, you poor old fellow?” said Osborne. ' 
“ You terrible ? Why, man, you couldn’t stand — ^you made everybody 
laugh in the Gardens, though you were crying yourself. You were 
maudlin, Jos. Don’t you remember singing a song ? ” 

“ A what ? ” Jos asked. 

“ A sentimental song, and calling Rosa, Rebecca, whatjs her name, 
Amelia’s little friend — your dearcstMiddle, diddle, ^darling ? ” And this 
ruthless yeung fellow, seizing hold of Dobbin’s hand, acted over the 
scene, to the horror of the original performer, and in* spite Dobbin’s 
good-natured entreaties to him to have mercy. ^ 

“ Why should*! spare him ? ” Osborne said to his friend’s remon- 
strances^when they quitted the invalid, leaving him under the hands 
of Doctor Gallop. “ What the deuce rignt lias he to give himself his 
patronizing airs, aijd make fools of us at Vauxhall ? Who ’s this little 
school-girl that is and making love to fiinl? Hang it, the 

family ’s low cnougfrlKft'eady, witJiout her, A govcriyss is all very 
well, hut I ’d, rather have a lady for my sister-in-law. ^ I ’m a liberal 
man ; but I ’ve proper pride, and know my own station ; let her know 
hers. And I ’ll take down that great hectori^ Nabob, and prevJht 
him from being made a greater fool than he is. That ’s why' I told 
him to look out, lest she brought an action against him.” , 

if I suppose you know best,” Dobbin said, though rather dubiously. 
“You always were a Tory, and your family one of the oldest m 

England. But,” ^ 

“ Comte and see the girls, and make love to Miss Sharp yourself,” 
the lieutenant here interrupted his firiend; but Captain Dobbin 
declined to jqin Osborne in his daily vi^it to the young ladies in 
Russell Square. ^ 

As he walked down Southampton Row, from Holborn, he laughw* 
as he saw, at the Sedley Mansion, in two* different stories, two heads » 
on the look-out. 

The fact is, Miss Apnelia, in the drawing-room balcony, was looking 
very eagerly towards the opposite side of the Square, where Mr. 
Osborne 4^elt, 6 n the watch for the lieutenant himsdf^ and Miss 
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Sharp, from her little bed-room on the second-floor, was in observation 
until Mr. Joseph’s great form should heave in sight. 

» “ Sister Anne is oij ?He^ watch-tower,” said he to Amelia, “ buj, 

there’s nobody coining and laughing and enjoying the joke hugely, 
he described in the most ludicrous terms to Miss Sedley, the dismal 
condition of hei brothel, 

“ I iTiink It ’s veiy cruel of you to laugh, George,” she said, looking 
particuLiily unhappy; but George only laughed the more at her 
piteous and discomfited mien^ persisted in thinking the joke a most 
diverting one, and when Miss ShJl jScame down stairs, bantered her with 
a great deal of liveliness upon the effect of her charms on the fat civilian. 

“ 0 Miss bharp ! if you could but see him thi§ morning,” he said — 
“rfnoamng in his flowered dressing-gown— writhing on his sofa ; if you 
could but hafb seen him lolling out his tongue to Gollop the apothecary.” 

“ See whom ? ” said Miss Sharp. 

“Whom.^ O whom? Captain Dobbin, of course, to whom we 
weic all so attentive, by the way, last night.” 

“We were very unkind to him,” Emmy aid, blushing very much. 
“ I — I quite forgot him.” 

“Of course you did,” cried Osborne, still on the laugh. “One 
can ’t be a/^^ys thinking about Dobbin, you know, Amelia. Can one, 
Miss Sharp?” * 

“ Except when he overset the glass of wine at dinner,” Miss Sharp 
said, with^ haughty air and a loss of the head, “ I never gave the 
existence of Captain pobbm one single moment’s consideration.” 

^ “Very good. Miss Sharp, I’ll tell him,” Osborne* said ; and as he 
spoke Mi§§ Sharp began to Jiave a feeling of distrust and hatred 
towarcls this young officei*, which he was quite unconscious of having 
inspired. “ He is to make fun of me, is he ? ” thqjugtet Hebccctt, “ Has 
he been laughing ^ibout me to Joseph? Has he frightened him? 
Perhaps he won’t come.” — ^A film passed over her eyes, and her heart 
beat quite thick. 

• “You ’ic always joking,” said she, smiling as innocently as she 
coftld. “Joko away, Mr. George; there ’s nobody to defend nuP 
And GTeorge Osborne, as she walked away — ^and Amelia looked 
reprovingly at him— felt some little manly compunction for having 
inflicted any unncressaiy unkindness upon this helpless creatttre. 
“My dearest Amelia,”vsaid he, “you arc too good — too kind. You 
don’t know the world. I do. % And your little friend Miss Sharp must 
learn her station.” 

“ Don’t you think Jos will — ” 

“ Upon my word, my dedr, I don’t know. He may, pr may not. 
1^‘’nQt his master. I only know he is a very foqlish vain .fellow, and 
put my dear lit^ie girl ihto a very painful and hwkward potion last 
night. My dearest diddlfi— diddle— darling 1 ” He was off laughing 
again ; and he did it so drolly that Emmy laughed 'too. 

^ AU that day Jos never came. But Amelia had no fear about this ; 
tok the little schemer had actually sent away the^page, Mr. Sambo’s 
^me-de-canip, to Mr. Joseph’s lodgings, to ask for sonie he had 
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promised, and how he was ; and the reply through Jos’s man, Mr. 
Brush, was, that his master was ill in bed, and had just had the doctor 
with him. He must come to-morrow, she thought, but she never had» 
ihe courage to speak a word on the subject to Rebecca^ nor did that 
young woman herself allude to it in any way during the whole evening 
after the night at Vauxhall. • 

The next day, however, as the tivo yaung ladies sate on the sofa, 
pretending to work, or to write letters, or to read povels. Sambo came 
into the room with his usual engaging ferin, with a packet under his 
arm, and a note on a tray. “ Note^dm Mr. Jos, Miss,” says Sambo. 

How Amelia trembled as she opened it I 

So it ran — 

“ Deak; Amelia, — I send you the Orphan of the Forest. I wsfe 
too ill to come yesterday. I leave town to-day for Cheltenham. Pray 
excuse me, if you can, to the amiable Miss Sharp, for my conduct, 
at Vauxhall, and entreat her to pardon and forget every word I may 
have uttered when excited by that fatal supper. As soon as I have 
recovered, for my health is very much shaken, I shall go to Scotland 
for some months, and am 

" yruly yours, 

“JOS.^EDLEY.” 

It was the death-warrant. All was over. Amelia did not dare to 
look at Rebecca’s pale face and burning eyes, but sKe drefff the letter 
into her friend’s lap ; and got up, and went upstairs to her room, and 
cried her little heaSrt out. 

Blenkinsop, the housekeeper, there sqpght her presently with con- 
solation f on whose shoulder Amelia wept confidentially, and relieved 
herself a good deal^ “ Don’t take on. Miss. 1 didn’t like to tell you. 
But none of ;ps in the*house have liked her except al fust. I sor her 
with my own*!«yes reading your Ma’s letters. Pinner say^ she 's always 
about your trinket-box and drawers, and everybody’s drawers, and she ’s 
sure she ’s put your white ribbing into hel* box.” 

“ I gave it her, I gave it her,” Amelia said. • 

But this did not alter Mrs. Blenkinsop’s opinion of Miss l^harp. 
“I don’t trust them governesses. Pinner,” ^he remarked to the maid.* 
“ They give themselves the hairs and hupstarts of ladies, and th^ir 
wages is no better than you nor me.” 

It now became clear to every soul in the house, except poor Amelia, 
that Rebecca should take her departure, and high and low (always with 
the one exception) agreed that that event should take place as speedily 
aes possible. Our good child ransacked al} her drawers, cupboards, 
Ireticules, and‘g*imcrack boxes— passed in review all her ^wns, fid iSsl. 
tags, bobbiits, laces, bilk stockings, and faQals-— selecting this 
and that and the other, to make a little heap for Rebecca, j^gi^oing 
to her Papa, that generous British merchant, who had promiseV^give 
her as many guineas as .she was years old— she begged the old gentle- 
man to give me money to dear Rfbecca^ who must want it| while she 
lacked mr %othin^. , ; 
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She even made George Osborne contribute, and nothing loth (for 
he was as free-handed a young fellow as any in the army), he went to 
Bond Street, and bought; th6 best hat and spencer that money could buy. 

** That ’s Gporge’s present 'to you, Rebecca, dtar,” said Amelia, quite 
proud of the bandbox conveying these gifts.* “ What a taste he has ! 
There ’s nobody like him.” • 

“Nobody,” Rebecca ansv^ered.© “How thankful I am to him!” 
She was thinking in Ijer heart, “ It was George Osborne who prevented 
my marriage.” — And she loved, George Osborne accordingly. 

She made her preparations foiP departure with great equanimity ; 
and accepted all the kind little Amelia’s presents, after just the proper 
degree of hesitation and reluctance. She vowed eternal gratitude to 
Mrs. Sedley, of course ; but did not intrude herself upon that good 
lady too much, who was embarrassed, and evidently wishing to avoid 
her. She kissed Mr. Sedley’s hand, when he presented her with the 
'purse ; and asked permission to consider him for the future as her 
kind, kind friend and protector. Her behaviour was so affecting that 
he was going to write her a cheque for twenty pounds more ; but he 
restrained his feelings : the carriage was in waiting to take him to 
dinner, so he tripped away with a “ God bless you, my dear. Always 
come here vihen you come to town, you know. — Drive to the Mansion 
House, James.” t * 

Finally came the parting with Miss Amelia, over which picture I 
intend to tlltow a veil. But after a scene in which one person was in 
earnest and the other^a perfect performer— after the tendereSt caresses, 
tlte most pathetic tears, the smelling-bottle, and somk of the very best 
feelings of the heart, had be^ called into requisition — Rebecca and 
Amelia parted, the formci vowing to love her friend for ever Und ever 
and ever. . , 


CHAPTER VII. 

CRAWLEY OF QUEEN’S CRAWLEY. 

Among the most respected of the names beginning in C, which the 
Court-Guide contained^ in the year i8— , was that of Crawley, Sir fttt, s 
Baronet, Great Gaunt Street, and Queen’s Crawley, Hants.. This 
honourable name had figured constantly also in ihe Parliamentary 
list for many years, in conjunction with that of a number of other 
worthy gentlemen who sat in. turns for the borough. 

is rdatpd, with regard to the borough of Queen’tf Crawley, that 
^een Elizabeth in one of her progresses, stopping at 'Crawley to 

* It was the author’s SnteiAioU, faithful to history, to depict all the duuactets of 
this tale in their proper costumes, as they wore them at the commencement of the 
..^tury. But when I remember the appearance of people in those days, and that 
/mi pffioer and lady wete actually habited like this— I haws not the heart to disfigure 
my heroes and heroines by costumes so hideous: and bais, on the cmUttZTr 
.ettfaged h model of rank dressed according to the present Casbion. 
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breakfast, was so delighted with some rcmai*kably line Hampshire 
beer which was then presented to her by tjie Crawley of the day (a 
handsome gentleman with a trim beard apd a good* leg), that she forthf 
with erected Crawley into a borough to send two mcij>J)ers to Parlia- 
ment ; and the place, from the day 'of that ^lustrioiis visit, took the 
name of Queen’s Crawley, which it holds* up to the present moment. 
And though by the lapse of time, Ihid those mutations which dges pro- 
duce in empires, cities, and boroughs, Queen’s C,rawlcy was no longer 
so populous a place as it hud been im Queen Bess’s time — nay, was 
come down to that condition of borbii^h which used to be denominated 
rotten — yet, as Sir Pitt Crawley would say with perfect justice in his 
elegant way, “ Rott^ ! be hanged — it produces me a good fifteen 
hundred J^year.” • 

Sir Pitt CraAvley (named after the great Commoner), ^as the son of 
Walpole Crawley, lirst Baronet, of the Tape and Sealing-Wax Office in 
the reign of George II., Avheii he was impeached for peculation, as wer^ 
a great number of other honest gentlemen of those days ; and Walpole 
Crawley was, as need scarcely be said, son of John C'hurchill Crawley, 
named after the celebrated military commmider of the reign of Queen 
Anne. The family tree (which hangs up at Queen’s Crawley), further- 
moic mentions Charles Stuart, afterwards called Bareboncs Crawley, 
son of the Crawley of James tlie First’s timo; and finally. Queen 
Elizabeth’s Crawley, who is represented as the foreground of the pic- 
ture in his forked beard and armour. Out of his Waist cTOt, as usual, 
grows a tree, oi^ the main branches of whirh^thc above illustrious 
names are inscribed. Close by the name of Sir Pitt Crawley, Barojiet 
(the subject of the present memoir), aye written that of liis brother, 
the Reverend Bute Crawley (the great Cftuimoner was in disgrace 
when the reverencbgciytlcman was born), rector of Crawley-cum-Snailby, 
and of various other male and female members ot the Crawley family. 

Sir Pitt was first married to Grizzcl, sixth dau^^ter of Mungo 
Binkie, Lord Binkic, and cousin, in consequence of Mr. Dundas. She 
brought him two sons : Pitl, named not so much after his father as 
after the heaven-born minister •, and Rawdon Qrawley, from the PrSice 
of Wales’s friend, whom his Majesty George IV, forgot so completely. 
Many years after her ladyship’s demise, Sir Pitt led to the altat Rosa; 
dsftightcr of Mr. Q. Grafton of Muobury, by whom he had two 
daughters, for whose benefit Miss Rebecca Sb^rp was now engaged as 
goverhess. It will be seen that the you]^ lady was come into a family 
of very genteel connections, and was about to move in a much ,more 
, distin^ished circle than that humble one which she had just quitted in 
Russell Square. 

She ha^ received her orders to join her pupils, in a note whicli'Xvas 
written upon, an old’ envelope, and which contained the following 
words : — 

‘*Sir Pill CraAvlcyJicgs Miss Sharp and baggidge may be hear on 
Tuesday, as 1 lc,if lior* Queen's Crawley to-morrow morning arfy. 

Great Gaunt 

E 
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Rebecca had never seen a Baronet, as far as she knew, and as soon 
as she had taken leave of Amelia, and counted the guineas which 
^ood>naturcd Mr. Sodley h^d pul into a purse for her, and as soon as 
she had done \viping her eyes with her hiindkerchief (which operation 
she concluded tne very moment 4 the carriage had turned the corner of 
the street), she began to* depict in her own mind what a baronet must 
be. “1 'wonder, does he wc&r a akar?” thought she, “or is it only 
lords that wear star^? But he will be very handsomely dressed in a 
court suit, with ruffles and Jiis hair a little powdered, like Mr. 
Wroughton at Covent Garden. •!• suppose he will be awfully proud, 
and that I shall be treated most contemptuously. Still I must bear 
my hard lot as well as I can — at Ic.ist, I shall be amongst gentle- 
folks^ and not with vulgar city people : ” and she fell to thinfing of her 
Russell Squjfte friends with that very same philosophicarbitterness 
with which, in a certain apologue, the fox is represented as speaking of 
^he grapes. 

Having passed through Gaunt Square into Great Gaunt Street* , 
the carriage at length stopped at a tall gloomy house between two 
.other tall gloomy houses, each with a hatchment over the middle 
drawing-room window ; as is the custom of houses in Great Gauht 
Street, in wliich gloomy loc«ility chiath seems to reigif perpetual. The 
shutters of the first fV^or windows of Sir Pitt’s mansion were closed-— 
those of the dining-room weie partially open, and the blinds neatly 
covered uj^hc old ncwspapcis. 

John, the groom, who had driven the carriage alpne, did not care 
to^descend to ring the bell ; and so prayed a passing milk-boy to ’ 
perform that office for him. AJ/hen the bell was rung, a head appeared 
between the interstices of vhe dining-room shutters, and the door was 
opened by a man in drab breeches and gaiters,^ witji a dirty old coat, 
a foul old neckclofh fashed round his bristly neck, a shining bald head, 
a leering red face, a pair of twinkling grey eyes, and a mouth perpetu- 
ally on the grin? 

• “This Sir Pitt Crawley’s ? ” says John, from the box. 

•* Ees,” said the mag at the door, with a nod. 

“ lldnd down these ’ere trunks then,” said John, 

“ Hand ’n down yourself,” said the porter. 

“ Don’t you see 1 can’t IcaA my bosses ? Come, bear a hand, my 
fine feller, and Miss wil^give you some beer,” said John, with a horse- 
laugh, for he was no longer r^pectful to Miss Sharp, as her connexion 
with Jthe family was broken off, and as she had given nothiiig to the 
servants on coming away. 

The bald-headed man, taking his hands out of his brecclies pockets^ 
^jHhced on this summons, and throwing Miss^ Sharp’s .trunk over'^ 
nils shoulder, cawied it into the house. * 

“ Take this basket and shawl, if you please, and open the door,” 
said Miss Sharp, and descended from the carriage id much indignation. 

" I shall write to Mr. Sedley and inform him of ypur conduct,*’ Said she 
to the groom. • ^ 

Don’t,” rephed that functionary* " I hope you Ve forges nothink f 
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Miss ’Melia’s gownds — ^have you got them — as the lady’s-maid was to 
have ’ad? I hope they ’ll fit you. Shut ^:^e door, Jim, you ’ll get no 
good out of ’^r,” continued John, pointing with his thumb towards Mils 
Sharp : “ a bad lot, I tell you, a bad lot,” and so saying, Mr. Sedley’s 
groom drove away. The truth is, htf w^s attached to the lady’s-maid 
in question, and indignant that she should l^ve been rohbpd of her 

n uisites. */>■/•- V- ^ -'i/ '' 

)n entering the dining-room, by the orders of the inciividual in 
gaiters, Rebecca found that apartnjedt not more cheerful than such 
rooms usually are, when genteel faJnilies are out of town. The faithful 
chambers' seem, as it were, to mourn the absence of their masters. 
The turkey carpet has rolled itself up, and retired sulkily under the 
sideboanj : the pictures have hidden their faces behind old sheets? of 
brown paper : the ceiling lamp is muffled up in a dismal sack of browii 
holland : ^the window-curtains have disappeared under all sorts qf 
^abby envelopes ; the marble bust of Sir Walpole Crawley is looking 
from its black corner at the bare boards and the oiled fire-irons, and> 
the empty card-racks over the mantcl-piece ; the cellaret has lurkedr 
away behind the. carpet : the chairs arc turned up heads and tails 
along the walls^; and in the dark corner “opposite the statue, is an 
old-fashioned crabbed knife-box, joexed and sitting on a^dumb waiter. 

\ Two kitchen chairs, and a round table, and jfti attenuated old poker 
and tongs were, however, gathered round the fire-pjace, asjyas a sauce- 
pan over a feeble sputtering fire. There was a bit m cheese and 
bread, and a tin* candlestick on the table, and ct little black porter in a 
pint-pot. 

Had your dinner ? I suppose. Itns not too warm for you.? Like 
a drop of beer ? ” 

, “ where is Sir Pkt Crawley ? ” said Miss Sharp,majestically. 

** He, he I I ’m Sir Pitt Crawley. Reklect you owe me a pint for 
bringing down your luggage. He, he 1 Ask Tinker #f I aynt. Mrs. 
Tinker, Miss Sharp; Miss Governess, Mrs. Charwoman. Ho, ho ! ” . 

The lady addressed as Mrs. Tinker, at ^his moment madcuher 
appearance with a pipe and a paper of tobaccdjfor which she had been 
despatched a minute before Miss Sharp’s arrival ; and she handed the 
articles over to Sir Pitt, who had tak^yiis seat by the fire. 

• Where ’s the farden ? ” said he.** I gave you three halfpence. 
Where ’s the change ? old Tinker.” * 

J* There ! ” replied Mrs. Tinker, flinging down the coin ; “ it ’s only 
baronets as cares about farthings.” 

.• . ** A farthing a day is seven shillings a year,” answered the M.P. ; 
seven shillmgs a year is the interest of seven guineas. Take C5fe of 
your farthings, old Tjnker, and your guineas will come hnito nat’ral.l?f 
** You may be sure it ’s Sir Pitt Crawjey^ young wbman,” said Mrs. 
Tinker, surlily; because he looks to his farthings. You ’ll know him 
btstter 4fore long.” 

** And like me pone the worse, Miss Sharp,” said the old gentle- 
man, udth an air almost of politeness. ** J must be Just before I ’m 
'igencrous.*' ' ^ - ^ ' 
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He never gave away a farthing in his life/' growled Tinker, 

“ Never, and never wiJU it 's against my principle. Go and get 
Inother chair from the kitchen, Tinker, if you want to sit down ; and 
then we '11 haveti bit of supper.” 

Presently the baronet# plupgetl a fork into the saucepan on the fire, 
and withdrew from the pot a piece of tripe and an onion, which he 
divided jnto pretty equal portfbns, and of which he partook with Mrs. 
Tinke^^' “ You see, Miss Sharp, when I 'm not here Tinker 's on board 
wages ; when I 'm in town she diyej with the family. Haw ! haw ! I 'm 
glad Miss Sharp ’s not hungry, ain’t you, Tink?” And they fell to 
upon their fi iigal supjDcr. 

After supper Sir Pitt Crawley began to smoke his pipe ; and when 
it 'became quite dark, he lighted the rushlight in the tin candlestick, 
and pioducing from an interminable pocket a huge mass of papers, 
, began reading them, and putting them in order. 

“ I 'm here on law business, my dear, and that 's how it happens 
that I shall have the pleasure of such a pretty travelling companion 
to-morrow.” 

“ He ’s always at law business,” said Mrs.jTinker, taking up the pot 
of porter. ^ 

“ Drink atid drink about,” said tl^p Baronet. “ YesJ my dear, Tinker 
is quite right ; I Ve ^ost and won more lawsuits than any man in 
England, ^ook here at Crawley, Bart. v. Snaffle. I ’ll throw him 
over, or my name ’s not Pitt Crawley. Podder and another versus 
Crawley, Bart. Ovsfseers of Snaily parish against Crawley, Bart. 
They can ’t prove it ’s common ; I ’ll defy ’em ; the land ’s mine. It no 
more belongs to the parish than it docs to you or Tinker heie. I ’ll 
beat ’em, if it cost me a thousand guineas. Look over the papers ; 
you may if you lil«?, niy dear. Do you write a gooddiand ? I ’ll make 
you useful when we ’re at Queen’s Crawley, depend on it Miss Sharp. 
Now the dowa^r ’s dead I want some one.” 

• ^ “ She was as bad as he,” said Tinker. “ She took the law of every 
o^ of her tradesmen ; and turned away forty-eight footmen in four 
year.” • • 

^ “ She was close— very close,” said the baronet, siihply ; “ but she 
was n valyblc woman to mc,^d saved me a steward.^— And in this 
confidential strain, and much lo the amusement of the new-comer, Vhe 
conversation continued^for a considerable time. Whatever Sir Pitt 
Crawley’s qualities might be, %ood or bad, he did not make the ^east 
disguise of them. He talked of himself incessantly, sometimes in the 
coaisest and vulgarest Hampshire accent ; sometimes adopting the tone 
of ^lan of the world. And so, with injunctions to MissiSharp to be 
Vady at five ih the morning, he bade her good night. “ You ’ll sleep 
with Tinker to-Sight,” he ^ai,d ; “ It ’s a big bed* and there ’s room for 
two. Lady Crawly died in it. Good night.” 

Sir Pitt went off after this benediction, and the solemn Tinker, rush- 
light in hand, led the way up the great bleak* stone stairs, past the 
great dreary drawing-room doors, with the handles'muffled up in paper, 
into the great front bed-room, where Lady Crawley had slept her last, 
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The bed and chamber were so funereal and gloomy, you might have 
fancied, not only that Lady Crawley died Jp the room, but that her 
ghost inhabited it. Rebecca sprang alput the apartment, however* 
with the greatest liveliness, and had peeped into the 1|ttge wardrobes, 
and the closets, and the cupboards, and tric4 the drawers which were 
locked, and examined the dreary picture*s and toilette appoiptments, 
while the old charwoman was sajfng h«sr prayers. “ I shouldn’t like 
to sleep in this yeer bed without a gopd conscience. Miss,” said the 
old woman, “ There ’s room for us and a half-dozen of ghosts in it,” 
says Rebecca. “ Tell me all about Lady Crawley and Sir Pitt Crawley, 
and everybody, my dear Mrs. Tinker.” 

But old Tinker was not to be pumped by this little cross-questioner ; 
and signifying to her that bed was a place for sleeping, not conversa- 
tion, set up in her corner of the bed such a snore as only the nose of 
innocence can produce. Rebecca lay awake for a long, long time^ 
thinking of the morrow, and of the new world into which she was 
going, and of her chances of success there. The rushlight flickered 
in the basin. The mantel-piece cast up a great black shadow, over 
half of a mouldy old sampler, which her defunct ladyship had worked, 
no doubt, and over two little family pictures of young lads, one in a 
college gown, anfl the other in a ye<f jacket like a soldiea When she 
went to sleep, Rebecca chose that one to dream about. 

At four o’clock, on such a roseate summer’s morning Ss\ven made 
Great Gaunt Street look cheerful, the faithful Talker, having wakened 
her bedfellow, aftd bid her prepare for departure, unbarred and un- 
bolted tjie great hall door, (the clanging^ and clapping whereof startled 
the sleeping echoes in the street), and tailing her way into Oxford 
Street, summoned a •coach from a stand ther^ is needless to 
particularize the number of the vehicle, or to state that the driver was 
stationed thus early in the neighbourhood of Swallow Street, in hopes 
that some young buck, reeling homeward from the tavern, might need, 
the aid of his vehicle, and pay him with the generosity of intoxicatiatT 
It is likewise needless to say, that the driver, if he had apy such 
hopes as those above stated, was grossly disappointed ; and that the 
worthy Baronet whom he drove to the Qty did not give him one single 
penny more than his fare. It was iiirVain that Jehu appealed and 
stormed ; that he flung down Miss Sharp’s bandboxes in the gutter at 
the ’Necks, and swore he would take thoilaw of his fare. 

You ’d better not,” said one of the ostlers ; it ’s Sir Pitt Crawley.” 
“ So it is, Joe,” cried the Baronet, approypigly ; “ and I ’d like to see 
the man caij do me.” ’ 

So shquld oi,” s^id Joe, grinning sulkily, and mounting the baronet’? 
baggage on the roof of the coach. ^ 

“ Keep the box for me. Leader,” exclaiifls the Member of Parlia- 
ment to the coachman ; who replied, “Yes, Sir Pitt,” with a touch of 
his hat, and rage in his soul, (for he had promised the box to a young 
gentleman from Cambridge, who would have given a crown to a 
certainty), 4and huss Sharp was accommodated ^itfr a back seat inside 
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the carriage, which mjiy be said to be carrying her into the wide 
world. • • 

• How the young man from Cambridge sulkily put his five great coats 
in front ; but \m§ reconciled when little Miss Sharp was made to quit 
the carriage, and mount up l^eside him — when lie covered her up in 
one of hi% Benjamins, and became Dcrfectly good-humoured — how die 
asthmatic gentleman, the priift lady, who declared upon her sacred 
honour she had nevei* travelled in a public carriage before, (there id 
always such a lady in a coach, ^^-jAlas ! was ; for the coaches, where 
are they ?), and the fat widow with tiic brandy-bottle, took their places 
inside— how the porter asked them all for money, and got sixpence 
from the gentleman and five greasy halfpence from the fat widow — 
and how the ©irriagc at length drove away — now, threading^the dark 
lanes of Aldersgate, anon clattering by the Blue Cupola of Paul’s, 
‘singling rapidly by the strangers’ entry of Fleet-Market, which, with 
Exeter ’Change, has now departed to the world of shadows — how they 
passed the White Bear in Piccadilly, and saw the dew rising up from 
the market-gardens of Knightsbridge — howTurnham-green, Brentford, 
Bagshot, were passed — need not be told here. But the writer of these 
pages, who has pursued in former |lays, and in the samj bright weather, 
the same remarkable journey, cannot^ but think of it with a sweet and 
tender regret. Where*is the road now, and its merry incidents of life ? 
Is there nc^helsea or Greenwich for the old honest pimple-nosed 
coachmen? 1 wonder where are they, those good fellows? Is old 
Weller alive or dead ? aancl the waiters, yea, and the inns at which they 
wafted, and the cold-round-of-beefs inside, and the stunted ostler, with 
his blue nose and clinking pail, •where is he, and where is his genera- 
tion? To those great geniuses now in petticoats, who shall write 
novels for the beloved reader’s children, these men and things will be 
as much legend and history as Nineveh, or Coeur de Lion, or Jack 
Sheppard. Foif them stage-coaches will have become romances — a 
team of four bays as fabulous as Bucephalus or Black Bess. Ah, how 
thejf coats shone, as the stable-men pulftd their clothes off, and away 
they went— ah, how thibir tails shook, as with smoking sides at the 
^stage’s end they demurely walked away into the inn-yard. Alas I we 
*sasul never .hear the horn sing at midnight, of see the pike-gates fly 
open any more. Whither, however, is the light four-inside Trafri]|^ 
coach carrying us ? Lei* us be set down at Queen’s Crawley without 
further divagation, and see hofr Miss Rebecca Sharp speeds there. ^ 
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CHAPTER V.Ilf.. 

PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. 

Aftss Rebecca Sharp to ATiss Amdia Seeley ^ Russell Square^ ^London, 
(Free. — Pitt Crawley.) 

“ My DEAREST, SWEETEST 

“ With what mingled joy and sorrow do I take up the pen 
to write to my dearest friend ! Oh, what a change between to-day and 
yesterday ! Now I am friendless and alone ; yesterday I was at 
home, in»the sweet company of a sister, whom I shall ever e%ef 
cherish ! 

1 will not tell you in what tears and sadness I passed the fata} ' 
night in which I separated from you. You went on Tuesday to joy 
and happiness, with your mother and your devoted young soldier by 
your side ; and I thought of you all night, dancing at the Perkins’s, 
the prettiest, I am sure, of all the young ladies at the Ball. I was 
brought by the groom in the old c^-iage to Sir Pitt Crawley’s town 
house, where, alter John the grpom had behaved most rudely and 
insolently to me (alas ! ’twas safe to insult poverty and misfortune !), 

1 was given over to Sir P.’s care, and made to pass the in an old 
gloomy bed, and by the side of a horrid gloomy old charwoman, who 
keeps the house.; 1 did not sleep one single wiric the whole night. 

“ Sir Pitt is *not what we silly girls, when we used to read Cecilia 
at Chiswick, imagined a baronet must 4iave been. Anything, indeed, 
less like Lord Orville cannot be ixiiagined. Fancy an old, stiimpv, 
short, vulgar, aitd iiery dirty man, in old clotliCiS and shabby old 
gaiters, who smokes a horrid pipe, and cooks his own horrid supper 
in a saucepan. He speaks with a country accent, an^ swore a ^eat 
deal at the old charwoman, at the hackney coachman who drove us jpt 
the inn where the coach went from, and on which I made the jou?|iey 
outside for du greater part of the way. • . * 

“I was awakened at daybreak by the charwoman, and having 
mrived, at the inn, was at first placed inside the coach. But, when we 
gdt to a place called Leakington, where the rain began to fall veiy 
heavily — ^will you believe it ? — I was forced t5 come outside ; for Sir 
!^tt is a proprietor of the coach, and as i passenger came at Mudbu^, , 
who wanted an inside ^ace, 1 was obliged to go outside in the rain, 

. where, however, a young gentleman from Cambridge College sheltered 
me very kindly in one of his several great coats. 

“ This gentleman and the guard seemed to know Sir Pitt very weij, 
and laughs at him a great deal. They }R^h agreed m calling him an 
old scrow s which ;means a very stingy, avsnicious person. He never 
gives any money to any body, they said (and this meannesC 1 hat^ ; 
and th^ young gentleman made me remark that we drove very slow 
for the last two stages on the road, because Sir Pitt was on the box, 
and becadse he is proprietor of th? hpws for this part of the journey. 
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‘Bnt won’t I flog ’em on to Squashmorc, when 1 take the ribbons?” 
said the young Cantab. ‘/Vnd sarve ’em right, Master Jack,’ said the 
fi^iard. When I comprehended the meaning of this phrase, and that 
Master Jack intc^nded to drive tlic re-it ot the way, and revenge himself 
on Sir Pitt’s horses, of ro^irse I laughed too. 

“ A carriage and ioiir splendid horses, covered with armorial bear- 
ings, however awaited us at Mudbury, four miles from Queen’s 
Crawley, and we made our entrance to the baronet’s park in state. 
There is a fine avenue of a mile long leading to the house, and the 
woman at the lodge-gate (over thl* ^pillars of which arc a serpent and 
a dove, the supporters of the Crawley arms,) made us a number of 
curtsies as she flung open the old iron carved doors, which are some- 
thing like those at odious Chiswick. ^ 

‘“There an avenue,’ said Sir Pitt, ‘a mile long. There ’s six 
'thousand pound of timber in them there trees. Do you call that 
hothing.?’ He pronounces aveiiuc — cvenue^ and nothing— so 
droll ; and he had a Mr. Hodson, his hind from Miidbury, into the 
carriage with him, and they talked about distra ning, and selling up, 
and draining and subsoiling, and a great deal about tenants and farm- 
ing-much more than I could understand. Sam Miles had been 
caught poaching, and Peter BailoJ^ hjjid gone to the Wbikhonsc at last. 
‘ Serve him right,’ said ’Sir Peter ; ‘ him and his fam’ly has been cheating 
me on thatfarm these hundred and fifty years.’ Some old tenant, I 
suppose, wno’ could not pay his rent. Sir Pitt might have said ^ he 
and his family,’ to be ruie ; but rich baronets do not lujed to be careful 
about grammar, as poor governesses must be. • 

“A§ we passed, I remaikcd a beautiful church-spire rising above 
some old elms in the park f and before them, in the midst of a lawn, 
and some outhouse^}, an old red house with t^l chimneys covered 
with ivy, and the windows shining in the sun. ‘ Is that your church, 
sir?’ 1 said. ^ 

. “ * Yes, hang it,’ (said Sir Pitt, only he used, dear, a much wickeder 

^Mrd)i ‘how’s Buty, lloJson? Duty’s my brother Bute, my dear — 
mySrotjier the parson, « Buty and the Beast I call him, ha, ha ! ’ 

“ Hodson laughed too, and then looking more grave and nodding 

■ his head, said, ‘ I ’m afraid he ’s better, Sir Pitt. He was out on his 

pony yesterday, looking at our corn.’ • 

‘ Looking after his tsithes, hang ’un (only he used the same wicked 
‘ word). Will brandy and watev never kill him? He ’s as tough as old 

■ whatdyecallum— old Methusalem.’ 

*‘Mr. Hodson laughed again. ‘The young men is home from 
college. They’ve whopped John Scroggins till he ’s well nigh dead,’^ 

‘ Whop my second keeper ! ’ roared out Sir Pfet. 

He was onPthc parson’s^ground, sir,’ replierd Mr. Hodson; and 
Sir Pitt in a fury swore thht if ever he caught ’eni poaching on his 
ground, he’d transport ’em, by the lord he would. However, he said, 
‘IVe sold the presentation of the living, Hodson-: none of that breed 
shall get it I war’nt ; ’ and Mr. Hodson said he wa% quite rijght : and 
1 have no doubt from this that the two brothers are at vaiiance— as 
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brothers often are, and sisters too. Don’t you remember the two Miss 
Scratchley’s at Chiswick, how they used always to tight and quarrel — 
and Mary Box, how she was always thurppingi Louisa? » 

“ Presently, seeing two little boys gathering sticks the wood, Mr. 
Hodson jumped out of the carriage,* at Sir, Pitt’s order, and rushed 
upon them with his whip. M^itch info ’em Hodson,’ roared the 
baronet ; * flog their little souls oii'f, and fcring ’em up to the house, the 
vagabonds ; I’ll commit ’em al sure as jiiy name’;? Pitt.’ And presently 
we heard Mr. Hudson’s whip clacking on the shoulders of the poor 
little blubbering wretches, and Si^ fitt, seeing that the malefactors 
were in custody, drove on to the hall. 

“ All the servants were ready to meet us, and 

“ Here, niv dear, I was interrupted last night by a dreadful thump- 
ing at my door : and who do you think it was ? Sir Pitt Crawley m 
his night-cap and dressing-gown, such a figure ! As I shrank away 
from such a visitor, he came forward and seized my candle ; ‘ no 
candles after eleven o’clock. Miss Becky,* said he. ‘Go to bed in the 
dark you pretty little hussey (that is what he called me), and unless 
you wish me to come for the candle every night, mind and be in bed 
at eleven.’ AncT with this, he aryi Mr. Horrocks the butler went off 
laughing. You may be sure I shall not encourage any more of their 
visits. They let loose two immense blood-hounds at nigh|, which all 
last night were yelling and howling at the mobn. ‘ I'^call the dog 
Gorcr,’ said Sir Vitt ; ‘ he’s killed a man that doj has, and is master of 
a bull, and the rAother I used to call Flora ; but now I calls her Aroaier, 
for she’^ too old to bite. Haw, haw 1 ’ i , 

“ Before the house of Queen’s CnawleJ-, which is an odious old- 
fashioned red brick ,#nansion, with tall chimnex? and gables of the 
style of Queen Bess, there is a terrace flanked by tfie family dove and 
serpent, and on which the great hall door opens. And oh, my dear, 
the gicat hall I am sure is as big and as glum as the great hall in t^ 
dear castle of Udolpho. It has a large fire-place, in which we mkm 
put half Miaw? Pinkerton’s school, and the grat® is big enough ,to r^st 
an ox at the very least. Round the room hang 1 don’t know how many 
generations of Crawleys, some with beards and ruffs, some with huge wigs 
aifd toes turned out ; some dressed in long straight stays and gowns 
that look as stiff as towers, and some with long linglcts, and, oh my dear ! 
scarcely any st\>s at all. At one end oSthe hall is the great staircase 
all in black oak, as dismal as may be, and on either side are tall doors 
with stags’ heads over them, leading to the billiard-room and the library, 
and the gr^ajt yellow saloon and the nnforning-rooms. I think there 
are at leas,t twenty jDcd-rooms on the first floor ; one of them has the 
bed in which Queen 'Elizabeth slept ; and 1 have bc^n taken by my 
new pupils through all these fine apartme’nt!# this morning. Th^ are 
not rendered less gloomy, 1 promise you, by having the shutters always 
shut ; and there is scarce one of the apartments, but when the light 
was let into it, I dxpccted to see a ghost in the room. We have a 
school-roqm on the second floor, with my bed-room leading into it on 
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one side, and that of the young ladies on the other. Then there are, 
Mr. Pittas apartments — Mr. Crawley, he is called — ^the eldest son, and 
Mr. Rawdon Crawley’s j-oonis— he is an officer like somebody^ and 
away with his rcpiment. There is no want of room I assure you. You 
might lodge all the people; in Russell Square in the house, 1 think, and 
have space to spare. 

“ 1 1 ah an hour after our arrival? the great dinner bell was rung, 
and I Crime down with my two ^pupils (they aie very thin insignificant 
Y little chits of ten and eight years old). I came down in your dear 
j muslin gown (about which that odioiis Mrs. Pinner was so rude, because 
you gave it me) ; for I am to be treated as one of the family, except on 
company days, when the young ladies and I are to dine up-stairs. 

r“ Well, the great dinner bell rang, and we assembled in, the little 
drawing-room* where my Lady Crawley sits. She is the second Lady 
•Crawley, and mother of the young ladies. She was an ironmonger’s 
daughter, and her niairiage was thought a great match. She looks as 
if she had been handsome once, and her eyes are always weeping for 
the loss of her beauty. She is pale and meagre and high-shouldered ; 
and has not a word to say for herself, evidently. Her step-son, Mr. 
Crawley, was likewise in the room. He was in full dress, as pompous 
as an undertaker. He is pale, thfii, pgly, silent ; he Aas thin legs, no 
chest, hay-coloured whiskers, and straw-coloured hair. He is the very 
picture of l^s sainted mother over the mantel-piece — Gnsclda of the 
noble house^ A Binkie. 

*‘*This is ^ the nei^ governess, Mr. Crawley,’ said Lady Crawley, 
coming forward and taking my hand ; ‘ Miss Sharp.’ * 

“ ‘ Q ! ’ said Mr. Crawley, ard pushed his head once forward and 
began again to read a great? pamphlet with which he was busy. 

“ ‘ I hope you will ^e kind to my giil,’ said Lady Crawley; with her 
pink eyes always full of tears. 

“ ‘ Law Ma, pf course she will,’ said the eldest : and I saw at a 
glance that I need not be afraid of tAat woman. 

^ ‘ My Lady is served,’ says the Butler, in black, in an immense white 
, shiit-fril^, that looked ac if it had been one of the Quee^ Elizabeth 
ruffs depicted in the hall ; and so taking Mr. Crawley’s arm, she led 
thb way to the dining-room, whither I fofiowed with my little pudls in 
each hand. 

** Sir Pitt was alreadyoin the room with a silver jug. He had just 
^pecn to the cellar, and was in fiill dress too ; that is, he had taken his 
gaiters off, and showed his little dumpy legs in black worsted stock- 
ings. The side-board was covered with glistening old plate— old cups, 
both gold and silver ; old salvers and cruet stands, like Eundell and 
Bridge’s shop. • Everything on the table was in silver too, and two 
• footmen, with red hair and canary-coloured livenes, stood on either 
side of the side-board. ** 

Mr. Crawley said a long grace, and Sir Pitt said aiiien, and the 
great silver dish-covers were removed. • 

‘ What have we for dinner, Betsy ? ’ said the Baronet. 

“‘Mutton broth, I believe, Sir Pitt,’ answered Lady Crawfey, 
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*^^Mouton aux navets^ added the Butler gravely, (pronounce, if you 
please, moutongonavvy) ; ' and the soup is pgtage de moiiton d VEcos- 
sedse. The side dishes contain tert<e au naiurel^ and chou-» 
fleur d Peau,^ i < 

‘ Mutton’s mutton,* said the Barohet, ‘ and a devilish good thing. 
What ship was it, Horrocks, and when did you kill ? ’ 

“ ‘ One of the black-faced ScotcTi, Sir^itt : wc killed on Thursday.* 

‘ Who took any ? ’ , • 

“ * Steel, of Mudbury, took the saddle and two legs, Sir Pitt ; but 
he says the last was too young and confounded woolly, Sir Pitt.* 

“‘Will you take sonxQ potage f Miss ah — Miss Blunt,* said Mr. 
Crawley. 

“ ‘ Capital Scotch broth, my dear,* said Sir Pitt, ‘ thopgh they call 
it by a French name.* 

“ ‘ I believe it is the custom, sir, indecent society,* said Mr. Ciawley,^' 
haughtily, ‘ to call the dish as I have called it ; * and it was served to 
us on silver soup-plates by the footmen in the canary coats, with the 
nwuton aux navets. Then ‘ ale and water* were brought, and served 
to us young ladies in wine-glasses. I am not a judge of ale, but I can 
say with a clear jon science 1 prefer ’^atcr. 

“ While we were enjoying our ♦repast. Sir Pitt took occasion to ask 
what had become of the shoulders of the mutton? 

I V “ ‘ I believe they were eaten in the servants* hall,’ sai4 my lady, 
humbly. * * 

“ ‘ They was, my lady,* said Horrocks, ‘ and precious littl6 else we 
get there neither.** ' 

“ Sip Pitt burst into a hoarse laugh, and continued his conversation 
with Mr. Horrocks. ‘That there little black pig of the Kent sow’s 
breed must be unJomtnon fat now.* * . 

“ ‘ It *s not quite busting, Sir Pitt,* said the Butler with the gravest 
air, at which Sir Pitt, and with him the young ladies, ^his time, began 
to laugh violently. , 

“‘Miss Crawley, Miss Rose Crawley,’ said Mr. Crawley, ‘yjtir 
laughter strikes me as being exceedingly out displace.* 

“ ‘ Never mind my Lord,’ said the Baronet, ‘ well try the porker on 
Saturday. Kill *un on Saturday morning, John Horrocks. Miss Sharp 
ad!bres pork, don’t you. Miss Sharp ? * 

“ j^nd I think this is all the conversation thAt I remember at dinner. 
When the repast was concluded a jug df hot water was placed before 
Sir Pitt, with a case-bottle containing, I believe, rum. Mr. Horrocks ' 
• served myself and my pupils with three little glasses of wine, and a 
bumper was poured out for my lady. When we retired, she took from 
her work-drawer an onprmous interminable piece of knittihg ; the young 
ladies began to play at cribbage with a dirtv pack of 6ards. We had 
but one candle lighted, but it was in a ma^ificent old silver candle- 
stick, and after a very few questions from my lady, I had my choice 
of amusement between'^a volume of sermons, and a pamphlet on the 
corn-laws, which Mr. Crawley had been reading before dinner. 

. “ So wfe sat for an hour until steps were heard. 
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*“Put away the cards, girls,' cried my lady, in a great tremor; 

‘ put down Mr. Crawley's .bpoks, Miss Sharp : ' and these orders had 
been scarcely obeyed, when Mr. Crawley entered the room. 

“‘We willtfiifsume yesLei day's discourse, young ladies,' said he, 

‘ and you shall each re^d a page by turns ; so that Miss a — Miss 
Short may have an opportunity of hearing you ; ' and the poor girls 
began to spell a long dismal^scrmbn delivered at Bethesda Chapel, 
Liverpool, in behalf of the mission for the Chickasaw Indians. Was 
it not a charming evening ? 

“ At ten the servants were tola to call Sir Pitt and the household to 
prayers. Sir Pitt came in first, very much flushed, and rather unsteady 
in his gait ; and after him the butler, the canaries, Mr. Crawley's man, 
thvec other n^n, smelling very much of the stable, and four women, 
one of whom,! rcmaiked, was very much over-dressed, and who flung 
mic a look of great scorn as she plumped down on her knees. 

“After Mr. Crawley had done haranguing and expounding, we 
received our candles, and then we went to bed ; and then I was dis- 
turbed in my writing, as I have described to my dearest sweetest Amelia. 

“ ‘ Good night. A thousand thousand thousand kisses 1 ' ” 

“ Saturday. — This morning, at five, I heard the shrieking of the • 
little black pig. Rose and Violet introduced me to it yesterday ; and 
to the stables, and to tiic kennel, and to the gardener, who was picking 
fruit to sen<J to market, and from whom they begged hard a bunch of 
hot-house gra^pes ; but he said that Sir Pitt had numbered every ‘ Man 
Jack ' of them, and it riould be as much as Ins place was worth to give 
an)D away. The darling girls caught a colt in a padclock, and asked 
me if I. would ride, and began to ride themselves, when the ^oom, 
coming with horrid oaths, drove them away. 

“ Lady Crawleyjs.always knitting the worsted, ^ir Pitt is always 
tipsy, every night ; and, I believe, sits with Horrocks, the butler. Mr. 
Crawley always ^eads sermons in the evening; and in the morning is 
locked up in his study, or else rides to Mudbiiry, on county business, 
of to Squashmorc, where he preaches, on Wednesdays and Fridays, to 
» the lenapts there. • 

“ A hundred thousand grateful loves to your dear papa and mamma. 
IsT your poor brother recovered of his rack-punch ? Oh, dear ! Oh, 
dear 1 How men should beware of wicked punch ! 

“ Ever and ever thine own, 

“ Rebecca.” 


Everything considered, I ‘think it is quite as well for. our dear 
Amelia Sedley,Tin Russell Square, that Miss Sharpand she are parted. 
.Rebecca is a drdll funny creature, to be sure ; and those descriptions 
fof the poor lady weeping fot the loss of her beauty, qnd the gentleman 
“ with nay-coloured whiskers and straw-coloured hair,” are very smart, 
doubtless, and shmlHa great knowledge of the woriU.^ That she might, 
when an her knees, have been thinking of something better than Miss 
Horw]g’s ribbons, has possibly struck both of us. But 'my kind 
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reader will please to remember that these histories in their gaudy yellow 
covers have “Vanity Fair ” for a title, and^that Vanity Fair is a very 
vain, wicked, foolish place, full of all sovt^ of humbugs and falsenesses 
and pretensions. And while the moralist, who is holing forth on the 
cover (an accurate portrait of your humble servant), professes to wear 
neither gown nor bands, but only the vefy same long-eared livery in 
which his congregation is arrayed :^et, Icok you, one is bound "to speak 



course of such an undertaking. ** 

I have heard a brother of the story-telling trade, at Naples, preach- 
ing to a pack of good-for-nothing honest lazy fellows by the sea-shore, 
work himself up into such a rage and passion with some of the villains 
whose wiclced deeds he was describing and inventing, thaf the audience 
could not resist it ; and they and the poet together would burst out into • 
a roar of oaths and execrations against the fictitious monster of the tale,* 
so that the hat went round, and the bayjocchi tumbled into it, in the 
midst of a perfect storm of sympathy. 

At the little Paris theatres, on the other hand, you will not only 
hear the people yelling out Ah gredin/ Ah monstre/'*^ and cursing 
the tyrant of the^lay from the boxes!*; but the actors themselves posi- 
tively refuse to play the wicked pans, such as those of infdmes Anglais, 
brutal Cossacks, and what not, and prefer to appear at a smaller salary, 
in their real characters as loyal Frenchmen. I set the tWo stories one 
against the othei;, so that you may see that it is^ not from mere mer- 
cenary motives that the present performer is desirous to show up and 
tTgunce^jiis villains ; but because he has 9. sincere hatred of them, which 
h^annot keep down, and which must find advent in suitable abuse and 
bad language. ^ 

I warn my “kyind friends,” then, that I am going to tell a story of 
harrowing villany and complicated — ^but, as I trust, intensely interest- 
ing — crime. My rascals are no milk-and-water rascals, I promise you. 
When we come to the proper places we won*t spare fine language-^ 
No, no ! But when we are going over the quiet country we mtjist per- 
fotce be calm. A tempest in a slop-basin is absutd; We wiU reserve 
that sort of thing for the mighty ocean and the lonely midnight. Thte 
present Number will be very mild. Others- — But we will not antici- 
pate t^se. 9 

Add, as we bring our characters forward, I will ask leave, as a man 
and a brother, not only to introduce them, but occasionally to step ' 
.down from the platform, and talk about them : if they are good an^, 
kindly, to Iqve them and shake them bytlfee hand : if they are silly, to’ 
laugh at ttem confidentially in the reader’s sleeve ; if they are wicked 
and beaiifess, to abuSe them in the strongest terms which polit^ess 
adopts of. . ' ^ 

Otherwise you might fancy it was I who was sneering at the practice 
of devotion; which Miss Sharp finds so ridiculous #that it was I who 
laughed good humhuredly at the reeling old Silenus of a baronet — 
whereas the laughter comes from one who has no reverence except for 
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prosperity, and no eye for anything beyond success. Such people 
there are living and flq, Hashing in the world — Faithless, Hopeless, 
^ Charityless : let us have at ;^hem, dear friends, with might and main. 
Some there a-^, and very succesbful too, mere quacks and fools : and 
it was to combat and expose ^ch as those, no doubt, that Laughter 
was ma^e* 


CHAPTER IX. 

FAMILY PORTRAITS. 

Sir Pitt Crawley was a philosopher with a taste for what is called 
low life. His first marriage with the daughter of the noble Binkie had 
been made under the auspices of his parents ; and as he often told 
Lady Crawley in her life-time she was such a confounded quarrelsome 
high-bred jade that when she died he was hanged if he would ever take 
another of her sort at her ladyslpp’s demise, he kep{ his promise, and 
selected for a second wife Miss Rose Dawson, daughter of Mr. John 
Thomas Dawson, irSn monger, of Mud bury. What a happy woman 
was Rose^ojDC my Lady Crawley I 

Let us set down the items of her happiness. In the first place, she 
gave up Peter Butt,®a young man who kept company with h^r, and 
iif consequence of his disappointment in love, took to smuggling, poach- 
ing, amd a thousand othg: b&d courses. Then she quarrelled, as in 
duty bound, with all the friends and intimates of her yomh, who, of 
course, could not bo received by my Lady at«Qut>en^s Crawley — nor 
did she find in her new rank and abode any persons who were willing 
to welcome hv. Who ever did? Sir Huddleston Fuddleston had 
^hrec daughters who all hoped to be Lady Crawley. Sir Giles Wap- 
sWt’s family were insulted that one of the Wapshot girls had not the 
preference in the marfiage, and the remaining baronets of the county 
were indignant at their comrade’s misalliance. Never mind the com- 
moners, whom we will leave to grumble anonymously. 

• Sir Pitt did not car^ as he said, a brass farden for any one of th%m. 
He had his pretty Rose, and what more need a man require ^han to 
please himself? So he used to get drunk every night: to beat his 
pretty Rose sometimes : to leave her in Hampshire when he went to 
London for the parliamentary session, without a single friend in the 
wide world, ^Even Mrs. Bute Crawley, the rector’s wife, refused to 
Visit her, as sl^ said she would never give the*i>«j to a tradesman’s 
daughter. ^ . 

As the only endowments with which Nature had gifted Lady Crawley 
were those of pinje checks and a white skin, and as she had no sort of 
character, nor tolaits, nor opinions, nor occupations, nor amusements, 
nor that vigour of soul and ferocity of temper which often falls to the 
lot of entirely foolish wonjen, hci hold upon Sir Pitt’s afiltetiond was 
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not very great. Her roses faded out of her cheeks, and the pretty 
freshness left her figure after the birth of a couple of children, and she 
became a mere machine in her husband!s' house, of no more use thah 
the late Lady Crawley*s grand piano. Being a ligjit-complexioned 
woman, she wore light clothes, as most blondes will, and appeared, in 
preference, in draggled sea-green, or slati^ernly sky-blue. She worked 
that worsted day and night, or otlicr pieces like it. She had ‘’counter- 
panes in the course of a few years to all the beds in Crawley. She had 
a small flower-garden, for which she had rather an affection ; but beyond 
this no other like or disliking. Wh^n^ her husband was rude to her she 
was apathetic : whenever he struck her she cried. She had not cha- 
racter enough to take to drinking, and moaned about, slip-shod and in 
curl-papers all day. O, Vanity Fair — ^Vanity Fair ! This might hasve 
been, but'^for you, a cheery lass : — Peter Butt and Rose* a happy man 
and wife, in a snug farm, with a hearty family ; and an honest portion • 
of pleasures, cares, hopes, and struggles. But a title and a coach an(f ! 
four are toys more precious than happiness in Vanity Fair : and if 
Harry the Eighth or Bl ueb eard were alive now, and wanted a tenth 
wife, do you suppose he^^ould not get the prettiest girl that shall be 
presented this season ? 

The languid (fullness of their m^nflna did not, as it may he supposed, 
awaken much affection in her little daughters^ but they were very 
happy in the servants’ hall and in the stables ; and the Scotch gardener 
having luckily a good wife and some good children,, they got a little 
wholesome society and instruction in his lodges which was the only 
eduction bestov^d upon them until Miss Sharp came. ^ 

Her, engagement was owing to thp remonstrances of Mr. Pitt 
Crawley, the only friend or protector LadyKl^rawley ever had, and the 
only person, besides Jier children, for whom shp entertained a little 
feeble attachment. Mr. Pitt took after the noble Binkies, from whom 
he was descended, and was a very polite and proper g^tleman. When 
he grew to man’s estate, and came back from Christcmurch, he began 
to reform the slackened discipline of the hall, in spite of his father, who 
Stood in awe of him. He was a man of such rigid refinement, that he 
would have starved rather than have dined without a white neclk-cloth. 
Once, when just from college, and when Horrocks the butler brought 
him a letter without placing it previously on a tray, he gave that 
domestic a look, and administered to him a# speech so cutting, that 
Horr<ibks ever after trembled befote himt: the whole household bowed 
to him : Lady Crawley’s curl-papers came off earlier when he was at * 
,home: Sir Pitt’s muddy gaiters disappeared; and if that incorrigible 
old man stil} adhered to other old habits, be never fuddled himself with 
rum and water in h^s son’s presence, and only talked to his servants 
• in a veiy Reserved aitd polite manner ; and those persons remarked < 
that Sir Pitt never swore at Lady Crawlley*while his son was in the 
room. 

It was he who taught the butler fp say “ My lady is. served/* and 
who insisted on haflding her ladyship into dinner. He seldom spoke 
to her, bu| when he did iti was with me most powerful respeotj and he 
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never let her quit the apartment, without rising in the most stately 
manner to open the door, and making an elegant bow at het egress. 

•1 At Eton he was callqd'Miss Crawley ; and there, I am sorry to say, 
his younger bfc^her Rawdun used to lick him violently. But though 
his parts were not brilliant, h^» made up for his lack of talent by 
meritorious industry, and \^as never known, during eight years at 
school, <0 be subject to that punisliEnent, which it is generally thought 
none but a cherub can escape. 

At college his career was of course highly creditable. And here he 
prepared himself for public life, ftito which he was to be introduced by 
the patronage of his grandfather, Lord Binkie, by studying the zincient 
and modern orators with great assiduity, and by speaking unceasingly 
ai the debating societies. But though he had a fine flux of words, and 
delivered his'little voice with great pomposity and pleasure to himself, 

‘ and never advanced any sentiment or opinion which was not perfectly 
*trite and stale, and supported by a Latin quotation ; yet he failed some- 
how, in spite of a mediocrity which ought to have insured any man a 
success. He did not even get the prize poem, which all his friends 
said he was sure of. 

After leaving college he became Private Secretary to Lord Binkie,. 
and was then appointed Attachf^ to the Legation at Pumpernickel, 
which post he filled with perfect hont>ur, and brought home despatches, 
consisting of Strasburg pie, to the Foreign Minister of the day. After 
remaining^en years Attachd (several years after the lamented Lord 
Binkic’s demise), anc^finding the advancement slow, he at length gave 
uf the diplomatic service in some disgust, and began to turn country 
gentlepian. - ^ 

He wnote a pamphlet cm Malt on returning to England (for he was 
an ambitious man, and always liked to be beforg thg public), and took 
a strong part in the Negro Emancipation question. Then he became 
a friend of Mr. Wilberforce’s, whose politics he admired, and had that 
famous corresjl)ndence with the Reverend Silas Hornblower, on the 
*Ashantee Mission. He was in London, if not for the Parliament 
se&ion^ at least in Mgy, for the religious meetings. In the country 
he was* a magistrate, and an active visitor and speaker among^ those 
destitute of religious instruction. He was said to be paving his 
ad^esses to Lady Jane Sheepshanks, Lord Southdown’s third oaugh^er, 
and whose sister, Lady<£mily, wrote those sweet tracts, ** ifhe^ SaiWs" 
True Binnacle,” and “ The Applcwoman of Finchley Common!”* 

Miss Sharp’s accounts of his employment at Queen^s Crawley wer6 
not caricatures. He subjected the servants there to the devotional 
exercises before mentioned,.* in which (and so much the better) he* 
^brought his father to join. He patronised an Independ^t meeting- 
house in Crawiey parish, much to the indignation of fei^ unofe the . 
rector, and to the conseqtent delight of Sirf^itt, who was indqced to' 
go himself once or twice, which occasioned some* violent serinozis at 
Ci^wley parish churcl^ directed point-blank at the Baronet’s old gothic 
^ there. Honest Sir Pitt, however, did., not feel the force of theSe 
oticourses, as he always took his nap during sermon-time. 
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Mr, Crawley was very earnest, for the good of the nation and of the 
Christian world, that the old gentleman should yield him up his place ^ 
in Parliament ; but this the cider constantly refused to do. Both were 
of course too prudent to. give up the fifteen hundred a* f dar which was 
brought in by the second seat (at this period filled by Mr. Quadroon, 
with carte-blanche on the Slave qgestioi^ ; indeed the family estate 
was much embarraiSised, and the income drawn from the borough was 
of great use to the house of Queen’s Crawley. 

It had never recovered the hq^ny fine imposed upon Walpole 
Crawley, first baronet, for peculation in the Tape and Sealing Wax 
Office. Sir Walpole was a jolly fellow, eager to seize and to spend money 
(“ alieni* appetens, sui profusus,” as Mr. Crawley would remark with ^ 
sigh), and ij his day beloved by all the county for the constant drunken- 
ness and hospitality which was maintained at Queen’s Crawley. The 
cellars were filled with burgundy then, the kennels with hounds, and • 
the stables with gallant hunters ; now, such horses as Queen’s Crawley 
possessed went to plough, or ran in the Trafalgar Coach ; and it was 
with a team of these very horses, on an off-day, that Miss Sharp was 
bi’ought to the Hall ; for, boor as he was. Sir Pitt was a stickler for his 
dignity li^hile at Ijome, and seldom .^rove out but with four horses, 
and, tnough he dined* off boiled, mutton, had' always three footmen to 
serve it. 

If mere parsimony would have made a man rich, Sir Cr^awley 
might have become very wealthy — if he had been an attorney in a 
country town, with no capital but his brains, it is fery possible that he 
would have turne<f them td good account, and might have achieved fdt 
himself 9 very considerable influence ax^ competency. Bu| he was 
unluckily endowed with a good name and a large though encumbered 
estate, both of whi4h Went rather to injure than to^vance him. He 
had a taste for law, which cost him many thousands yearly ; and being 
a great deal too clever td be robbed, as he said, by any single agent, 
allowed his affairs to be mismanaged by a dozen, whom he all equally • 
mistrusted. He was such a sharp lancllord, that he cduld hardly fi^d 
^y but bankrupt tenants ; and such a close , farmer, as to gnidge 
almost the seed to the ground, whereupon rev^gefixl Nature grud^d. 
him the crops which she granted to more liberal husbandmen. He 
specfiilated in ^very possible way; he worked mines. bought canal- 
snates horsed coaches ; took government cintracts, ancT was the 
busiest man and magistrate of his comity. As he yrould not pay 
hohest ag'ents at his granite-quarry, he had the satisfaction of finding 
that four overseers ran pway, and tdbk fortunes with them to America. 
For want of proper precautions, his coal-mines filled with water ; the 
government Jung his,cpntract of damaged beef upon his* hands : and ’ 
for his coach-horsesj every mail proprietor in the kingaom knew that 
he losj more horses than any man in the country, from underfeeding, 
and buying c^ap. In disposition he was sociable, and far from, being 
proud; nay, he rather preferreej the socnety of a farmer or a horse- 
dealer to that of a gentleman, like my Lor^ his son : he was fond of 
drink, of sw^ring^bf joking with the farmers’ daughters : he was never 
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known to give away a shilling or to do good action, but was of a 
pleasant, sly, laughing mood, and would cut his joke and drink his 
glass with a tenant and sell diim up the next day ; or have his laugh 
with the poacKci he was transporting with equal good humour. His 
politeness for the fair sex h.'\s already been hinted at by Miss Rebecca 
Sharp-rin a word, the whole baronetage, peerage, commonage of 
England, did not contain a 'more cunning, mean, <sclfish, foolish, dis* 
reputable old man. That blo^d-rcd hand of Sir Pitt Crawley’s would 
be in anybody’s pocket except l)js own^ and it is with grief and pain, 
that, as admirers of the British aftstocracy, we find ourselves obliged 
to admit the existence of so many ill qualities in a person whose name 
is in Dcbrett. 

• One gre^t cause why Mr. Crawley had such a hold over the 
affections of his father, resulted from money arrangenffcnts. The 
\ Baronet owed his son a sum of money out of the jointure of his mother, 
which he did not find it convenient to pay ; indeed he had an almost 
invincible repugnance to paying anybody, and could only be brought 
by force to discharge his debts. Miss Sharp calculated (for she 
became, as we shall hear speedily, inducted into most of the secrets of 
the family) that the mere payment of his creditors cost the hdhourable ‘ 
baronet several hundreds yearly ; ^ut this was a delight he could not 
. forego ; he had a savage pleasure in making the poor wretches wait, 
and in shifting from court to court and from term to term the period 
of satfsfactiSn, What’s the good of being in Parliament, he said, if 
you must pay your Uobts? Hence, indeed, his position as a senator 
not a little useful to him. * 

Vanity Fair — ^Vanity Fair*! Here was a man, who coukLtfiot spell, 
and did not care to react— who had the habits and the cunning of a 
boor : whose aim life was pettifogging : whe newer had a tast^ or 
emotion, or enjoyment, but what was sordid and foul ; and yet he bad 
rank, and honours, and power, somehow : and was a dignitary of tne 
, land, and a pmar of the state. He was high sheriff, and rode in a 
> g^den coach. Great ministers and statesmen courted him ; and in 
, vanity Fair he had a higher place than the most brilliant genius dr 
< spotless virtue. 

. Sir Pitt had an unmarried half-sister who inherited her mother’s 
large fortune, and thotfgh the Baronet proposed to borrow this money 
of her on mortgage. Miss Crtwley declined the offer, and preferred the 
security of the funds. She had signified, however, her intention of 
leaving her inheritance between Sir Pitt’s second son and the family 
at the rectory, and had odee or twice paid* the debt? of Rawdon 
' Crawley in hts career at college and in the army^ Miss Qrawley was, 
in consequened! an object of great respect whdn she came to Queen’s 
Crawley, for she had a*balance at her banker’s which would have 
made her beloved anywhere. 

What a dignity it gives an old lady, that balance at the" banker’s I 
Hoar ihnderly we look at her faults if she is a re&tive (and may every 
reader have a score of such), what a kind good-natured pld creature 
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we^fiad her ! How the junior partner of Hobbs and Dobbs leads her 
smiling] to the carriage with the lozenge |jipon it, and the fat wheezy 
coachman ! HoWj when she comes to p^ us a visit, we generally hud 
an opportunity to let our friends know her station in ^ world ! We 
say (and with perfect truth) I wish I had Mis^ MacWhirter*s signature 
to a cheque for dve thousand pounds. SSe wouldn’t miss it, says your 
wife. She is itiy aunt, say you, ih an tasy careless way, wfien your 
fnend asks if Miss MacWhirter is any relative. Your wife is perpetu- 
ally sending her little testimonies of affection, your little girls work 
endless worsted baskets, cushions? Ind footstools for her. What a. 
good fire there is in her room when she comes to pay you a visit, 
although your wife laces her stays without one ! The house during 
her stay 'assumes a festive, neat, warm, jovial, snug abearance not 
visible at %ther seasons. You yourself, dear sir, forget fo go to sleep 
after dinner, and find yourself all of a sudden (though you invariably 
lose) very fond of a rubber. What good dinners you have — gam# 
every day, Malmsey-Madeira, and no end of fish from London. Even 
the servants in the kitchen share in the general prosperity ; and, some- 
how, during the stay of Miss MaeWhirter’s fat coachman, the beer is 
grown much stronger, and the consumption of tea and sugar in the 
nursery (where li^r maid takes her lAbals) is not regarded in the least. 
Is it so, or is it not so? I appeal^to the middle classes. Ah, gracious 
powers I 1 wish you would send me an old aunt — a maid^ aunt — an 
aunt with a lozenge on her carriage, and a front, pf light cf)ffee-coloured 
hair — ^how my children should work work-bags jjpr her, and my Julia 
andlVould mate her comfortable! Sweet— sweet vision! Foolish 
— foolis^ dream 1 


CHAPTER X. 

MISS SHARP BEGINS TO MAKE FRIENDS. 

;And now, being received as a member of the amiable family whose 
gjwtraits we have sketched in the foregoing pages, it became naturally 
Rebecca’s duty to make herself, as she said, agreeable to her benefactors, 
and , to gdm their confidence to the utmost of her power. Who can but * 
admire this quality of gratitude in an unprotected orphan ; and, if there 
‘ entered soine, degree of selfishness into h^ calculations, who can say 
battiiat her prudence was perfect^ justifiable ? “I am alone in the 
world,’^ safd toe friefidless girL I have nothing to look for but what 
my laboiif^can ’bring me ;* ^d whileethat little pink-faced, chit 
Amelia, >idi not 'half my sensed has ten thousand pounds , and an 
establi^lU$^t secure, TOor Rebecca (and my figure is far belter than 
heps) i^y kerseli and her oto wits to trust to. WeB, 5 ^ us see 

if my witt canhot provide me with an honourable maintenance, and if 
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some day or\he other I cannot show Miss Amelia my real superiority 
over her. Not that I dislike poor Amelia ; who can dislike such a 
harmless, good-natuied ^reaUire? — only it will be a fine day 'tyhen.I 
can take my plate above her in the world, as why, indeed, should ” 

Thus it wa^ that our littl(^ rdimantic friend formed visions ^ 
future fey Jbierself, — nor must we be ^candahsed, that in all her|ij|tet^r:, 
in the air, a husband was the^principal inhabitant. Of what elSe ^^' 
young ladies to think, but husbands? ,Of what else do their dear 
mammas think? I must be ipjj^own mamma,” said Rebecca; not 
without a tingling consciousness of aefeat, as she thought over her little 
misadventure with Jos Sedley. 

So she wisely determined to render her position with the Queen^s 
Cfawley family comfortable and secure, and to this end resolved to 
make friends of every one around her who could at all int&fere^with 
\.her comfort. 

As my Lady Crawley was not one of these personages, and a woman, 
moreover, so indolent and void of character as not to be of the least 
consequence in her own house, Rebecca soon found that it was not at 
all necessary to cultivate her good will — indeed, impossible to gain it. 
She used to talk to her pupils abput their ‘‘ poor mamma ; ” and, though * 
she treated that lady with every dexponstr^ion of coSl respect, it was 
to the rest of the family that she wisely directed the chief part of her 
attentions, o 

With the f^oung people, whose applause she thoroughly gained, her 
method was pretty si Aple. She did not pester their young brains with 
toP much learning, but, on the contrary, let them have their own way . 
in regard to educating themselves ; for what instruction is more effec- 
tual than self-instruction ? ^ The eldest was rather fond of books, and 
as there was in the old library at Queen’s Crawlay considerable pro- 
vision of works of light literature of the last century, both in the French 
and English languages (they had been purchased by the Secretary of 
the Tape and Soling Wax Office at the period of his' disgrace), and as 
nobody ever troubled the book-sh^lve^ but herself, Rebecca was enabled 
agreeably, and, as it were, in playing, to impart a great deal of insti’uc- 
tion to Miss Rose Crawley. 

She and Miss Rose thus read together many delightful French aj^ 
English works, .among which may be mentioned those of the learifed>/ 
Dr. Smollett, of the ingenious Mr, Henry Fielding, of the graceful an4tv 
fantastic Monsieur Cr<5bilIon^the younger, whom our immortal 
'Gray so much admired, and of the universal Monsieur de. Voltaire* 
Once, when Mr. Crawley a^ked what the young people were reading, i 
the govemfess replied Smolfett.” Oh,, Smollett,” said .Mr. Crawley, 

quitp ^'tisfied.* His history is more dull, but by nc^eans so. dangerons 
as%at of Mr. Hume. It is histoiy you are relkding?^* “Yes,” said • 
Miss Rose ; withbut bowSvef, adding that it was the history of Mr. 
Humphrey Clinker. On another occasion he was* rather scandalised 
at finding his sister with a book of French playst; but as the governess ^ 
temaaiced that it was for the purpose of acquiring fte French idiom iii 
conyefsation, he was fain to be content. Mr. .Crawley, a diplo- 
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mati'st, was exceedingly proud of his own skill in speaking the French 
language, (for he was of the world still), and not a little pleased witlj 
the compliments which the governess ccJntintlally paid him upon his 
proficiency, , * * 

Miss Violet’s tastes were, on the contrary, ftiore rude and boisterous 
than those of her sister. She kngw th^ sequestered spots where the 
hens layed their eggs. She could climb a tree to rob the nests of the 
feathered songsters of their speckled spoils. And her plcasuie was to 
ride the young colts, and to scour tkctplains like Camilla. She was the 
favourite of her father and of the stable-men. She was the darling, and 
withal the terror of the cook ; for she discovered the haunts of the jam- 
pots, and would attack them when they were within her reach. Sjie 
and her si|tcr were engaged in constant battles. Any of^hich pecca- 
dilloes, if Miss Sharp discovered, she did not tell them to Lady Crawley, . 
who would have told them to the father, or, worse, to Mr. Crawley ; bu(» 
promised not to tell if Miss Violet ivould be a good girl and love her 
governess. 

With Mr, Crawley Miss Sharp was respectful and obedient. She 
used to consult him on passages of French which she could not under- 
stand, though he( mother was a Frcgichwoman, and which he would 
construe to her satisfaction : and, t^esides giving Jicr his aid in profane 
literature, he was kind enough to select for her books of a more serious 
tendency, and address to her much of his conversation, ^piie admired, 
beyond measure, his speech at the Quashimaboo-Aid Society ; took an 
interest in his papiphlct on malt ; was often affefted, even to tears, by 
his discourses of an evening, and would say — “Oh, thank you, sft,” 
with a sigh, and a look'up to heaven, thtt m^de him occasionally con- 
descend to shake hands with her. “ Blood is everything, after all,” 
would that aristoefatiff religionist say. “ How Miss Sharp is awakened 
by my words, when not one of the people here is touched. I am too 
fine for them— too delicate. I must familiarise m^ style — ^but she 
understands it. Her mother was a Montmorency.” X 

Indeed it was from this famous family, as it appears, that ^tiss 
Sharp, by the mother’s side, was descended, T)f course she did not 
say that her mother had been on the stage ; it would have shocked 
M^^ Crawley’s religious scruples. How many noble emigrks had this 
horrid revolution plunged in poverty ! She had several stories about 
her ancestors ere she had been many months in the house ; some of 
which Mr. Crawley happened to find in*D’Hozier’s dictionary, which 
was in the library, and which strengthened his belief in their truth, and 
in the high-breeding of Rebecca. Are we (o suppose from this curiosity 
and prying* into dictionaries, could our 'heroine suppose that Mr. 

^ Crawley was interested in her ?— no, only in a friendly way. Have we” 
not stated that he was attached to Lady \axis Sheepshanks ? 

He took Rebecca to task once or twice about the propriety of play-* 
ing at backgammon with Sir Pitt, saying that it was a godless amuse- 
ment, and that she ^idd be much better engaged in reading ** Thmmp’s 
I-egacy,” or “ The Blind Washerwoman of Moorfields,” or any work of 
a more serious nature ; out Miss Sharp said her dear mother used often 
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to play the same game with the old Count de Trictrac and the venerable 
Abbe du Cornet, and sp fdund an excuse for this and other worldly 
amusement. ^ ^ * 

But it was not only by playing at backgammon with the Baronet, 
that the little governess* reiftlered herself agreeable to her ^iployer. 
She fouifd many different ways of‘b«ing useful to him. She read over, 
with indefatigable patienc^ all those law papers, with which, before 
she came to Queems Crawley, Tie had promised to entertain her. She 
volunteered to copy many of his l^tiers, and adroitly altered the spelling 
of them so as to suit the usages of the present day. She became 
interested in everything appertaining to the estate, to the farm, the park, 
th^ garden, and the stables ; and so delightful a companion was she, 
that the Bardnet would seldom take his after-breakfast waZk without 
. her (and the children of course), when she would g^ve her advice as to 
' che trees which were to be lopped in the shrubberies, the garden-beds 
to be dug, the crops which were to be cut, the horses which were to go 
' to cart or plough. Before she had been a year at Queen’s Crawley she 
, had quite won the Baronet’s confidence ; and the conversation at the 
dinner-table, which before used to be held between him and Mr. 
Horrocks the butler, was now almost exclusively between Sir] Pitt and 
Miss Sharp. She was almost mistrdbs of the house when Mr. Crawley 
was absen^but conducted herse]f in her new and exalted situation with 
such circufnspection and modes^ as not to offend the authorities of the 
kitchen and stable, among whom her behaviour was always exceedingly 
mgdest and affable. She was quite a different person irom the haugh^, 
shy, dissatisfied little girl whpm we have known previously, and tms 
chang# of temper proved ^eat prudence, a sincere desire 6r amend- 
ment, or at any •rate great moral courage on her j)aijj Whether it was 
the heart which dittated this new system of complaisance and humility 
adopted by our Rebecca, is to be proved by her after-history.' A system 
of hypocrisy, wMch lasts through whole years, is one seldom satisfac- 
torily practised a person of one-and-twenty ; however, our readdrs 
, wilt recollect, that, though young in years, our heroine was old in life 
and ejeperience, and we have written to no purpose if they have not 
discovd’ed that she was a very clever woman. ^ ! 

The elder and younger son of the house of Crawley were, like'ilfe 

f efftlenian and lady in ty&e weather-box, never at home together— thdy 
ated each other cordially : indeed, Rawdon Crawley, the dragocm, haa 
. a &eat contempt for the establishment altogether, and selddm c^e 
thuher except when his aunt paid her annual visit. . 

The great good quality ot this old lady Jias been mentioned. She* 
jpoSseSsed seventy thousand pounds, and had almost adopted Kawdon. 

disliked her elder nephew exceedingly, andf despised him as a 
milksop. In rOturn he did -not hesitate to state that her soul as 
iiretrievably lost, was of opinion that his brother^ chance in the 
next world was not a whit better. “ She is a godless woman of the 
world,” would Mr. Crawley say ; "she lives with atheists and Prench- 
mun* . My mind shudders when I think of her awfiil, awful simatibn, 
tod that, near as she is to the grave, she so given up to 
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vanity, licentiousness, profanencss, and folly.” In fact the old lady 
declined altogether to hear his hour’s Icctuvc of an cvcnnig ; and when 
she came to Queen’s Crawley alone, he was obliged to pretermit hii? 
usual devotional exercises. • • 

‘‘ Shut up your sarmons, Pitt, whdn l^Tiss. Crawley comes down,” 
said his father ; “ she has writtc^ to say that she won’t st^nd the 
preachifying.” . * 

“ O, sir ! consider the servants.” 

“The serva^its be hanged !” sji^ Sir Pitt; and his son thought 
even worse would happen were they deprived of the benefit of his 
instruction. 

“ Why, hang it, Pitt I ” said the fathg* to his remonstrance. “ You 
wouldn’t be such a flat as to let three thousand a year^o out of the 
family ? ” 

“Wheat is money compared to our souls, sir?” continued Mr.^' 
Crawley. 

“ You mean that the old lady won’t leave the money to you ? ” — 
and who knows but it was Mr. Crawley’s meaning? 

Old Miss Crawley was certainly one of the reprobate. She had a 
snug little house Jn Park Lane, and, ^s she ate and drank a ^cat deal 
too much during the season in London, she went to Harrowgate or 
Cheltenham for the summer. She was the most® hospitable and jovial 
of old vestals, and had been a beau1(| in her day, she sai j. (All old 
women were beauties once we very well know.) She wife a be) esprit^ 
and a dreadful Radical for those days. She iiad been in France 
(where St. Just,*they say, inspired her with an unfortunate passion), 
and lovied, ever after, French liovels, dF* rench cookery, and French 
wines. She read Voltaire, and had Rousseau by heart ; talked very 
lightly about div«rcef and most energetically of tb? rights of women. 
She had pictures of Mr. Fox in every room in the house ; when that 
statesman was in opposition, I am not sure that she had not fiung a 

« with him ; and when he came into office, she^bok great credi^ 
ringing over to him Sir Pitt and his colleague for Queen's Cra^dey, 
although Sir Pitt would have come over him^f, without any; trouble 
on the honest lady’s part. It is needless to say that Sir Pitt was 
brought to change his views after the death of the great Whig statefe- 
m&n. 

This worthy old lady look a fancy to Rawtlbn^'Crawley when a boy, 
sent him to Cambridge (in opposition t6 his brother at Oxford), and, 
when the young man was requested by the authorities of the first- 
• named University to quit after a residenpe of two years, she bought 
him his commissions in the Life Guards ’Green. 

A perfect and celebrated “blood,” or dandy about town, was this 
young officer. Boxing, rat-hunting, the fives’ court, and fourdn-hand 
driving were then .the fashion of our British aristocracy ; and he was 
an adept in all these noble sciences. And though he belonged to the 
household troops, who, as it was their duty to rally round tne Prince 
Regent, had not shown their valour in foreign service yet, Rawdon 
Crawley already {apropos of play, of which he immoderately 
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fond) fought three bloody duels, in which, he gave ample proofs of his 
contempt for death. 

• “And for what follows after death,” would Mr. Crawley observe, 
throwing his groseberry-colouied eyes up to the ceiling. He was 
always thinking of his ^rot^er’A soul, or of the souls of those who 
differed with him in opinion ; it is a sort of comfort which mady of the 
serious give themselves. •• 

Silly, romantic Miss Crawley, far from being horrified at the 
courage of her favourite, always ^sed to pay his debts after his duels ; 
and would not listen to a word thatVas whispered against his morality. 
“He will sow his wild-oats,’* she would say, ‘‘and is worth far more 
than that puling hypociite of a brother of his.” 


CHAPTER XL 

ARCADIA^' S^MPLICITV, 

Besides these honest folks at ||fc Hall, (whose simplicity and sweet 
rural purity sarely show the advantage of a country life over a town 
one ;) we must introduce the reader to their relatives ajid neighbours at 
thu» Rectory, Bute Crawley and his wife. * 

Th^ Reverend Bute Crawlt^v was a tall, stately, jolly, shoveK-hatted 
man, far more popular in Ms county than the Baronet his brother. At 
college he pulled strojee-oar m the Christchurch hoat^and had thrashed 
all the best bruisers of the “ town.” He carried his taste for boxing 
and athletic exercises into private life : there was not a fight within 
twenty miles at l^ich he was not present, nor a race, nor a coursing* 
fnaten, nor a r^htta, nor a ball, nor an election, nor a visitation 
dinftcr, nor indeed a good dinner in the whole county, but he found 
means to attend it. You might see his bay-mare and gig-lamps a 
score of miles away from his Rectory House, whenever there was any 
dinnerparty at Fuddleston, or at Roxby, or at Wapshot Hall, or ‘'at 
the great lords of the county, with all of whom he was intimate. He 
had a fine voice ; sang “A sautherly wind and a cloudy sky and 
gave the “whoop” in chorus with general applause. He rode to 
hounds in a pepp^^and-salt frock, and was one of the best fishermen 
in the county* ^ 

. Mrs. Crawley, the Rector’s wife, was a smart lijtle body,, who wrote 
this worthy divine’s sermons. Being of a domestic turn, and keeping 
the house a great deal witHI her daughters, she ruled absolutely within 
the rectory, wisely giving her husband full liberty* without He was 
welcome to come and go, and dine abroad as many days as his fancy 
dictated, for Mrs. Crawley was a saving woman aim knew the price of 
{Ksrt wine. Ever since Mrs. Bute carried off the young reetpr of 
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Queen’s Crawley (she was of a good family, daughter of the late Lieut.- 
Colonel Hector MacTavish, and she and lier mother played for Bute 
and won him at Harrogate), she had bgen a. prudent and thrifty wife 
to hini. In spite of her care, however, he was always ia debt. It took 
him at least ten years to pay off his oollege Iplls contracted during his 
father’s life-time. In the year 179 — , wh&i he was just clear of these 
incumbrances, he gave the odds o# 100 to i (in twenties) against Kan- 
garoo, who won the Derby. The rector was obliged to take up the 
money at a ruinous interest, and had been struggling ever since. His 
sister helped him with a hundred and then, but of course his great 
hope was in her death — when ‘ hang it ’ (as he would say), ‘ Matilda 
7 nust leave me half her money.’ 

So that the Baronet and his brother had every reason which two 
brothers jwssibly can have for being by the ears. [ Sir Pift had had the 
better of Bute in innumerable family transactions. Young Pitt not only* 
did not hunt ; but set up a meeting-house under his uncle’s very nose? 
Rawdon, it was known, was to come in for the bulk of Miss Crawley’s 
property. These money transactions— these speculations in life and 
death — these silent battles jfor reversionaryjjspoil — make brothers very 
loving towards each other m Vanity Fair. I, for my part, have known 
a hve-pound-notti to interpose and knock up a half century’s attach- 
ment between two brethren ; and*can’t but admire, as 1 think what a 
fine and durable thing Love is amona^worldly people. 

It cannot be supposed that the*rrival of * such a •personage as 
Rebecca at Queen’s | Crawley, and her gradual ^establishment in the 
good graces of ell people there, could be unremarked by Mrs. 'B^te 
Crawley. Mrs. Bute, who knew how j?iany days thd sirloin of beef 
lastra at the Hall ; how much linen was gdt ready at the great wash ; 
how many peachy wj re on the south wall ; how many doses her lady- 
ship took when she was ill— for such points are matters of intense 
interest to certain persons in the country — Mrs. Bute, I say, could not 
pass over the Hall governess without making every inquiry respecting 
her history and character. There was always the best understanding 
between the servants at the Rectory and the Hall. There was alifays 
a good glass of ale in the kitchen of the former place for fhe Hall 
people, whose ordinary drink was very small— and, indeed, the Rector’s 
lady knew exactly how much malt went to every barrel of Hall beer — 
ties of relationshi|) existed between the Hall and Rectory domestics, as 
between their masters ; and through tl^se channels each family was 
perfectly well acquainted with the , doings of the other. That, by the- 
way, may be set down as a general remark. When you and your 
brother are friends, his doings are indifferent to you. When you have 
quaxidHed/all his outgoings and incoming you know^«as if you were 
his spy. * * • • 

soon then after her arrival) Rebecea began to take a regular 
place m Mrs. Crawley’s bulletin from the Hall. It was to this effect ; 
— “ Theibl^k porker’s killed— weighed jrstone— salted the sldcs*-^pig’s 
pudding aid leg of«pork for dinner. Mr. Cramp, from Mudbnyy, over 
with SS Pift about putting John Blackmore in gaol— hit. Pitt at meet- 
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ing (with all the names of the people who attended) — my lady as usual 
—the young ladies with the«governess.” 

Then the report wouW come — ^thc new governess be a rare manager 
— Sir Pitt be Vfery sweet on her — Mr, Crawley too — He be reading 
tracts to her — “ What an abendoned wretch ! ” said little, eager, active, 
black-fared Mrs. Bute Crawley. 

Finally, the reports were' that the governess had “come round” 
everybody, wrote Sir Pitt’s letters, did his business, managed his 
accounts — had the upper hand<qf the whole house, my lady, Mr. 
Crawley, the girls and all — at which Mrs. Crawley declared she was an 
artful hussey, and had some dreadful designs in view. Thus the 
doings at the Hall were the great food for conversation at the Kcclory, 
and Mrs! Bute’s bright eyes spied out everything that took place in the 
enemy’s camp— everything and a great deal besides. 


“MRS. BUTE CRAWI.EY TO MISS PINKERTON, THE MALL, 
CHISWICK. 

** Kec for y. Queen's Crawley^ December — . 

“ My dear Madam, — Although it is so many ^ars since I pro- 
fited by your dcliy^hlfnl and invalitabh instructions, yet I have ever 
retained the fondest and referential regard for Miss Pinkerton 
and dear 6hb!wick. I hope yo# health is good. The world and 
cause of education cannot afibid to lose Miss Pinkerton for many many 
years. When my friend. Lady Fuddleston, mcntiontid that her dear 
gins required an instructress (I am too poor to engage a governess for 
mine, But was I not educafcd ht Chiswick?)— ‘Who, ’I exclainfed, ‘ can 
we consult but the excellent, the incomparable Miss Pinkerton ? ’ In 
a word, have you, tlchr madam, any ladies on ydbr hst, whose services 
might be made available to my kind friend and neighbour ? 1 assure 
you she will takft no governess but of your choosing. 

• “ My dear huvband is pleased to say that he likes everything which 

cofhes from Miss Pinkertoris school. How I wish I could present him 
and my beloved girls to the friend of my youth, and the admired of the 
great lexicographer of our country ! If you ever travel intoWHamp- 
shire, Mr. Crawley begs me to say, he hopes you will adorn our rut:al 
rectory with your presence. ’Tis the humble, but happy home of 

“ Your affectionate ^ 

“ Martha Crawley.” 


“ P.S. Mr. Crawley’s brother, the baronet, with whom w^ are not,* 
alas I upon those terms of unity in ivhich it becomes brethren to dwells 
Tias a governess for his little girls, who, I am tolcjj had the good fortune 
to be educated at Chisw^pk.^ I hear various reports of her ,* and as * 
I have the tenderest interest in my dearest IHtle nieces,. whom I wish, 
in spite of family differences, to sec among my own children— and as 1 
long to be attentive to any pupil ofyours^o^ my j^ear Miss Pinkerton, 
toe the history of this young lady, whom, for your sake^ I am most 
tp befriend.— M. C.” . 
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** MISS PINKERTON TO MRS. BUTE CRAWLEY. 

'* Johnson HdUse, Chiswick^ Dec, i8— . 

“ Dear Madam, — I have the hoij^r to acknowleSge your polite 
communication, to which I promptly re^y. '^Tis most gratifying to 
one in my most arduous position tcifind yiat my maternal cai^s have 
elicited a responsive affection ; and to recognize in the amiable Mrs. 
Bute Crawley my excellent pupil of former years, the sprightly and 
accomplished Miss Martha MacTavicla I am happy to have under my 
charge now, the daughters of many of those who were your contem- 
poraries at my establishment — ^what pleasure it would give me if your 
own bdoved young ladies had need of my instructive superintendence] 
“Presemting my respectful compliments to Lady Puddleston, I 
have the honour (epistolarily) to introduce to her ladyship my [two 
friends. Miss Tufifin and Miss Hawlsy. < 

“ Either of these young ladies is perfectly qualified to instruct in 
Greek, Latin, and the rudiments of Hebrew ; in mathematics and 
history ; in Spanish, French, Italian, and geography ; in music, vocal 
and instrumental ; in dancing, without the aid of a master ; and in the 
elements of natural sciences. In tha use of the globes both are pro- 
ficients. In addition to these, Milfe Tuffin, who }$ the daughter of the 
late Reverend Thomas Tuffin, (Fello\^f Corpus College, Cambridge,) 
can instruct in the Syriac lan^age, aA the elerAents of Co^tstitutional 
law. But as she is only eighteen years of age, ^ and of exceedingly 
pleasing personal* appearance, perhaps this young lady may be objec- 
tionable in Sir Huddleston Fuddleston’s family. 

“ Mi5s Letitia Hawky, on the other'^hand, is not personally well- 
fiivoured. She is twenty-nine ; her face is much pitted with the small- 
pox. She has a Aalt*in her gait, red hair, and a trifling obliquity of 
vision. Both ladies are endowed with every moral and religious virtue. 
Their terms, of course, are such as their accomplishm^ts merit. With 
my most grateful respects to the Reverend Bute Crwley, I have the* 
honour to be, 

“ Dqar Madam, 

" Your most faithful and obediefit servant, 

“ Barbara Pinkerton.” 

P.S. The Miss Sharp, whom you mentioif as governess to Sir Pitt 
Crawley, Bart., M.P., was a pupil of mixfe, and I have nothing to say 
in her disfavour. Though her appearance is disagreeable, we cannot 
^control the operations of nature : and though her parents were disre- 
putable (her father being a painter, several times bankrupt ; and her 
^ mother, as d have sifiqp learned, with horror, a dancer at the Opera) ;* 

K her talents are considerable, and I ^aimot regret* that I received 
put of charity, , My dread is, lest the principles of the mother'^ 
^0 #as represented to me as a French Countess, forced to emigrate 
in the late^volutioqary horrors ; but who, as I have since founds wa^a 
pcs^son of the very lowest order cmd ’iwom/r— should at any time prove 
tO'be hPrei^ptsy in the unhappy young woman whom 1 took as m out- 
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cast. But her principles have hitherto been correct (I believe), and I 
am sure nothing will occur to injure them in the elegant and refined 
^ circle of the eminent Sfl* Pitt Crawley.” 

‘‘miss REBECCA SHARP TO MISS AMELIA SEDLEY, 

“ I have not written to my be^ved Amelia for these manjr wQi^ks 
past, for what news was there to ‘tell of the sayings and doings at 
nurndrum Hall, as I have christened it; and what do you care 
whether the turnip crop is goocUc^ bad ; whether the fat pig weighed 
thirteen stone or fourteen ; and whether the beasts thrive well upon 
mangelwurzel ? Every day since I last wrote has been like its neigh- 
V bour. Before breakfast, a walk with Sir Pitt and his spud; after 
breakfast, stadies (such as they arc) in the school-room ; ^fter school- 
room, reading and writing about lawyers, leases, coal-mines, canals, 
f with Sir . Pitt (whose secretary I am become) ; after dinner, Mr. 

Crawley’s discourses or the baronet’s backgammon ; during both of 
fAWhich amusements my lady looks on with Equal placidity. She has 
become rather more interesting by being ailing of late, which has 
brought a new visitor to the Hall, in the person of a young doetpr. 
Well, my, dear, young women ne^d never despair. The young doctor 
gave a certain frien^of yours to understand that, if she chose to be 
Mrs. Glauber, she was welcome to ornament the surgery ! I told his 
impudenct* that the gilt pestle d§d mortar was quite ornament enough ; 
as if I was born, indeed, to be a country surgeon’s wife ! Mr, Glauber 
went home seriousl>E indisposed at his rebuff, took a cooling draught, 
add is now quite cured. Sir Pitt applauded my resolution highly ; he 
would «be sorry to lose hi§ little secretary, 1 think ; and 1 bdieve the 
old wretch likes me as much as it is in his nature to like any one. 

Marry, indeed I and with a country apothecary^ after No, no, one 

cannot so soon forget old associations, about which 1 will talk no more. 
Let us return to Humdrum Hall. 

, “ For some past it is Humdrum Hall no longer. My dear, 

Mks Crawley has arrived with her fat horses, fat servants, fat spaniel 
— tne great rich Miss Crawley, with seventy thousand pounds in the five 
per cents., whom, or I had better say which, her two brothers adore. 
She looks very apoplectic, the dear soul ; no wonder her brothers m 
anxious about her. You should see them struggling to settle her 
cushions, or to hand he? coffee ! ‘ When 1 come into the country,' she 
says (for she has a great ddal of humour), ‘ I leave my to|^y, Miss 
■ Briggs, at home. My brothers are my toadies here, my dear, and a 
pretfy pair they are ! ’ . , 

“When she comes into the country our Hall is threwn open, and 
‘for a month, it least, you would fancy old Sir .Walpole was come to 
life again. We'^have dinper^parties, and drive out m the coaoh-and-‘ 
four-— the footmen put on their newest canary-coloured liveries ; we 
drink claret and champagne as if we were accustomed to it every day. 
We have wax candles in the school-room, and fir^s to warm ourselves 
with. Lady Crawley is made to put on the brightest pea-green in hef 
wardrobe, and my pupils leave off their thick shoes and tigh^ eld tartan 
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pelisses, and we^ silk stockings and muslin frocks, as fashionable 
baronets’ daughters should. Kose caiile in yesterday in a sad plight-- 
the Wiltshire sow (an enormous pet of hess) ran her down, and* 
destroyed a most lovely flowered lilac silk dress by dancing over it — 
had this happened a week ago, Sir Pitt wpuld, have sworn frightfully, 
have boxed the poor wretch’s ears, and put her upoh bread and water 
for^a month. All he said was, * rtl serfe you out. Miss, when your 
aunt’s gone,* and laughed off the accident as quite trivial. Let us hope 
his wrath will have passed away before Miss Crawley’s departure. I 
hope so, for Miss Rose’s sake, I am lure. What a charming reconciler 
and peace-n>aker money is ! 

“Another admirable effect of Miss Crawley and her seventy 
thousand pounds is to be ^en in the conduct of the two brothejs 
Crawley, i mean the baronet and the rector, not our lirothers — ^but 
the former, who hate each other all the year round, become quite loving 
at Christmas. I wrote to you last year how the abominable horse- ’ 
rz|,cing rector was in the habit of preaching clumsy sermons at us at 
church, and how Sir Pitt snored in answer — ^when Miss Crawley 
arrives there is no such thing as quarreling heard of— the Hall visits 
the Rectory, and vice versd — ^the parson and the baronet talk about the 
pigs and the poachers, and the cpuifty business, in the most affable 
manner, and without quarreling in their cups, I believe — indeed Miss 
Crawley won’t hear of their quairelin||, and* vows that she^will leave 
her money to the Shropshire Crawleys jf they offend her. • It they were 
clever people those Shropshire Crawleys they loight have it all, I 
think ; but the Shropshire Crawley is a clergyman like his Hampshire 
cousin, mortally offended Miss Cra\^ey (who had fled thith^ in a 
fit of rage a^inst her impracticable brethfen) by some strait-laced 
notions of moralit)« He would have prayers in the house, 1 believe. 

“ Our sermon-books are shut up when Miss Crawley arrives, and 
Mr. Pitt, whom she abominates, finds it convenient to go to town. On 
the other hand, the young dandy, d/oody I belief, is the term, 
Captain Crawley makes his appearance, and I suppose you would like * 
to know what sort of a person he is. • ^ • 

“ Well, he is a very large young dandy. He is six feet high, and 
speaks with, a great voice; and swears a great deal; and orders 
abAit the servants, who all adore him nevertheless ; for he is very 
generou.s of his money, and the domestics will do anything for him. 
Last week the keepers almost killed a bailiff and his man who came 
down ffom London to arrest the Captain, and who were found lurking 
about the Park wall— they beat them, ducked them, and were going to 
shoot them for poachers, but the baronet interfered, 

*phe Cgptain ha^ a hearty contempt for his father, I can see, and,. 
'c^S him an old in old sno3, nn old chaw-bacon^ and numberless 
other pretty names. He has a dreadful YepUtation among the ladies. 
He brings his hunters home with him, lives with the Squires of the 
county, Sksks whom he pleases to dinner, and Sir Pitt dares not say no, 
for fear of offending Miss Crawley, and missing his legacy when she 
dies of her apoplexy. Shall 1 tell you a compliment the Captain paid 
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me ? 1 must, it is so pretty. " One evening we actually had a dance ; 
there was Sir Huddleston ^Fuddleston and his family, Sir Giles Wap- 
< shot and his young ladies, apd 1 don’t know how many more. Well, I 
heard him say— ‘By jove, she *s a neat little filly!’ meaning your 
humble servant; and he d^d me the honour to dance two county? 
dances with me. *He gets on pretty gaily with the young Squires, with 
whom he drinks, bets, ridet. and ^calks about hunting and shooting ; 
but he says the country girls are bores j indeed, I don’t think he is far 
wrong. You should see the contempt with which they look dpwn on 
poor me ! When they dance I %k and play thp piano very demurely ; 
but the other night coining in rather flushed frorfi the dining-room, 
and seeing me employed in this way, he swore out loud that I was the 
best dancer in the room, and took a great oath that he would have the 
jMdIers froii Mudbury. 

j I U1 go and play a country-dance,’ said Mrs, Bute Crawley, very 
* readily (she is a little, black-faced old woman in a turban, rather 
crooked, and with very twinkling eyes) ; and after the Captain and 
your poor little Rebecca had performed a dance together, do you know 
she actually did, me 'the honour to compliment me upon my steps ! 
Such a thing was never heard of before ; the proud Mrs. Bute Crawley, 
first cousin to the Earl of Tiptoff, ^o won’t] condesCend to visit Lady 
Crawley, except when her sister is in the country. Poor Lady Crawley 1 
‘ during most part of these gaiedes,’ she is up stairs taking pills. 

“ Mrs.^Biite has all of a sudden taken a great fancy to me. ‘ My 
dear Miss Sharp,’ < 5 he says, ‘why not bring over ,your girls to the 
^liectory ? — ^their cousins will be so happy to see theta.’ 1 know what 
she mi^ans. Signor Clement^, did not teach us the piano forinothing ; 
at which price Mrs. Bute’^hopes to get a professor for her children. I 
can see through her schemes, as though she tpld ^hem to me ; but 1 
shall go, as 1 ani determined to make myself agreeable — ^is it not a 
poor governess’s duty, who has not a fnend or protector in the world ? 
The Rector’s w^e paid me a score of compliments about the progress 
" my pupils madef and thought, no doubt, to touch my heart — poor, 
simpe. countiy soul l-^-as if I cared a fig about my pupils ! 

“ Your India muslin and your pink silk, dearest Amelia, are said to 
become me very well. They are a good deal worn now ; but, you 
know, we poor girls can’t afford des frcUches toilettes. Happy, ha^>y 
you! who have but to drive to St. James’s Street, and a de^ momer 
who will give you any thing you ask. Farewell, dearest girl 

“Your affectionate 

“RKBEcxra. . 

“ P.S. I wish you could have seen the faces of the .Miss Black- 
^ brooks (Adi^firal Blackbrook’s daughters, my dear) : fine young k^es, 
with dresses firobi London^ when Captain Rawdon selected poor me for* 
apartnet! 

“ Here they are. Tis* the very image of them. Adieu, adieu I ” 

When Mrs. Bute Crawley (whose artificee W ingj&ous Rebecca 
soon discovered) had procured from Miss Sha^ tbe promise 
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of a visit, she induced the all-powerful Miss Crawley to make the 
necessary application to Sir Pitt, and the ^ood-natured old lady, who 
loved to be gay herself, and to see evesy one gay and happy rounc> 
about her, was quite charmed, and ready to establish reconciliation 
and intimacy between her two brothci^. .It \jfas therefore agreed that 
the young people of both families shoula visit each other frequcndy 
for the future, and the friendship df courSe lasted as long as the jovial 
old mediatrix was there to keep the peace. 

“Why did you ask that scoundfel, Rawdon Crawley, to dine?” 
said the Rector to hi^ lady, as thiy were walking home through the 
park, “/don’t want the fellow. He looks down -upon us country 
people as so many blackamoors. He ’s never content unless he gets 
my yellow-sealed wine, which costs me ten shillings a^ bottle, haag 
him ! BeSides, he ’s such an infernal character — he ’s a gambler — he ’s 
a drunkard — he ’s a profligate in every way. He ’s killed a man in a duel^ 
— he ’s over head and ears in debt, and he ’s robbed me and mine of the 
best part of Miss Crawley’s fortune. Waxy says she has him” — here 
the Rector shook his fist at the moon, with something vpy like an 

oath, and added, in a melancholious tone — “ , down in her will 

for fifty thousand ; and there won’t be above thirty to divide.” 

“ I think she % going,” said the Rector’s wife. “ She was very red 
in the face when we left dinner. I was obliged tS unlace her.” 

“ She drank seven glasses of champagne,” said the reverjn'd gentle- 
man, in a low voice; “and filthy champagne it is, too, thlit my brother 
poisons us with— jbut you women never know whr4 ’s what.” 

“ We know nothing,” said Mrs. Bute Crawley. , 

“She drank cherry-brandy after dingier,” continued his Re^tcrence, 

“ and took curagao with her coffee. / wouldn’t take a glass for a five- 
pound note : it killstfne with heart-burn. She can’t stand it, Mrs. 
Crawley — she must go — flesh and blood won’t bear it ! and I lay five 
to two, Matilda drops in a year.” 

Indulging in these solemn speculations, and th^king about his 
debts, and his son Jim at College, and Frank at Woolwich, and the 
. four girls, who were no beauties, poor things, tand would not^ have a < 
penny but what they got from the aunt’s expected legacy, the Rector 
and his lady walked on for a while. * * 

^ • “ Pitt can’t be such an infernal villain as to sell the reversion of. the 
Rf ing. And that Methodist milksop of an eldest son looks to Parlia- 
ment,” continued Mr. Crawley, after a panise, 

“ Sir Pitt Crawley will do any^ing,” said the Rector’s wife, “ We* 
.must get Miss Crawley to make him promise it to James.” 

“ Pitt will, promise anything, v replied* &e brother. “ He promised 
he ’d pay college;bills, when my father died : he promised he ’d build 
the new wing to the Rbetory : he promised he *d let me have Jibb’s field 
^d thd Six-acre Meadow— and much hcT ej^bcuted his promises I .^d 
it *s to this man’s sbn — this scoundrel, gambler, swindler, murdWer of a 
Rawdon Crawley that Matilda leaves the bulk of her money. I say 
it ’5 unclnristiun. Jove, it is. The infamous dog has got Wery vice 
except ^ygo^risy, and that belongs to his brother..” - 
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“ Hush, my dearest love! we ’re m Sir Pitt’s grounds,” interposed 
his wife. • 

* “I say he /i^s got every vice, Mrs. Crawley. Don’t, Ma’am, bully 

Me. Didn’t he %hoot Captain Firebracc? Didn’t he rob young Lord 
Dovedale at the * Cocoa-JTre^?’ * Didn’t he cross the fight between Bill 
Soames^nd the Cheshire Trump, ^ which I lost forty pound? You 
know he did ; and as for theVomcn, why, you heard that before mCj* 
in my own magistrates’ room ” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Mr. Crawley,” said the lady, “spare me the 
details.” • • 

“And you ask this villain into your house!” continued the ex^ 
asperated Rector. “ You, thq mother of a young family — the wiie of a 
cl&gyman o^the Church of England. By Jove ! ” 

“ Bute Crawley, you are a fool,” said the Rector’s wife, scornfully, 
i “ Well, Ma’am, fool or not — and I don’t say, Martha, I ’m so clever 
as you are, I never did. But I won’t meet Rawdon Crawley, that ’s fiat. 

1 ’ll go over to Huddleston, that I will, and see his black greyhound, 
Mrs. Crawley; and I ’ll run Lancelot against him for fifty* By Jove, I 
will ; or against any dog in England. But I won’t meet that beast 
Rawdon Crawley.” ^ ^ 

“ Mr. Crawley, you are intoxicatod, as usual,” replied his wife. And 
the next morning, wfien the Rector woke, and called for small beer, 
she put him in mind of his promise to visit Sir Huddleston Fuddleston, 
on Saturday * and as he* knew he should have a nighty it was 
agreed that he migh% gallop back again in time for .church* on Sunday 
m#rniiig. Thus it will be seen that the parishioners* of Crawley were 
cquall>b happy in their squijfe and in their rector. * 

Miss Crawley Jiad not long been established aife the Hall before 
Rebecca’s fascinations h«id won the heart of that good-natured London 
rake, as they had of the country innocents whom we have been describ- 
ing. Taking he^accustonied drive, one day, she thought fit to order 
th^“that little governess” should accompany her to Mudbury, Beforp 
they had returned Rebecca had made a conquest of her; having made her 
laugh four times, and amused her during the whole of the littie journey. 

' “tNot let Miss Sharp dine at table!” said she to Sir Pitt, who 
had arranged a dinner of ceremony, and asked all the neighbourfcg 
baronets. “ My dear ctoaturc, do you suppose 1 can talk about the 
nursery with Lady Fuddlestoh, or discuss justices’ business with that 
goose, old Sir Giles Wapshol? I insist upon Miss Sharp appearing. 
Let Lady Crawley remain up stairs, if there is no room. But little Miss. 
Sharp ! Why, she ’s the only person fit to talk to in the county ! ” 

• Of course, 'hfter such a peremptory order as this, Miss .Sharp, the 
gov&ncss, received commands to dine with tlfe illustrious company * 
below stairs. And when ^ir Huddleston had, with great pomp and 
<icremouy, handed Miss Crawley into dinner, and was preparing to 
take his place by her side, the old lady cried. oat, in a shrill voice. 

“ Becky Sharp ! Miss Sharp ! Come you and sif by me and amuse 
rtie ; fed let Sir Huddleston bit by Lady Wapshot.” 
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When the parties were over, and the carriages had rolled away, the 
insatiable Miss Crawley would say, ‘‘Come to my dressing-room^ 
Becky, and let us abuse the company, ^wMch, between them, this 
pair of friends did perfectly. Old Sir puddleston wheSzfed a great deal 
at dinner; Sir Giles Wapshot had a partieularly noisy manner of 
imbibing his soup, and her lady^ip a^wink of the left eya; all of 
which Becky caricatured to admiration ; as well as the particulars of 
the night’s conversation ; the politics ; the war ; the quarter-sessions ; 
the famous run with the H. H., aiyi» those heavy and dreary themes, 
about which country gentlemen converse. As for the Misses Wapshots’ 
toilettes and Lady Fuddlestoh’s famous yellow hat. Miss Sharp tore 
them to tatters, to the infinite amusement of her audience. ^ 

“ My dear, you are a perfect trouvaille^^ Miss Crawley would say. 

I wish you could come to me in London, but I couldn’t make a butt^ 
of you as I do of poor Briggs, — no, no, you little sly creature ; you are» 
too cleyer—Isn’t she. Firkin ?” 

Mrs. Firkin (who was dressing the very small remnant of hair 
which remained on Miss Crawley’s pate\ flung up her head and said, 
“ I think Miss is very clever,” with the most killing sarcastic air. In 
fact, Mrs. Firkin Jiad that natural jejjilousy which is one of the main 
principles of every honest woman. • . 

After rebuffing Sir Huddleston Fuddleston, Miss Crawley ordered 
that Rawdon Crawley should lead her into dinner every day, and that 
Becky should follow with her cushion — or else she would nave Becky’s 
arm and.Rawdoij with the pillow. “We must sfl together,” she said. 
“ We’re the only three Christians in the county, my love ” — ^in whfch 
case, it Aiust be confessed, that religion*wa^ at a very low chlr in the 
county of Hants. 

Besides being ifacliPa fine religionist, Miss Crawley was, as we have 
said, an Ultra4iberal in opinions and always took occasion to express 
these in the most candid manner. 

“What is birth, my dear? ’’she would say to R^cca — “Lopk at* 
my brother Pitt look at the Huddlestons, who have been here s»ce 
Henry II., look at poor Bute at the parsonage J — are any one of them 
equal to you in intelligence or breeding ? E<jual to you— they are npt 
even equal to poor dear Briggs, my companion, or Bowls, my butler. 
You, my love, are a little paragon—positivcly a little jewel — You have 
more brains than half the shire— if merit had its reward, you ought to 
be a Duchess— no, there ought to be no dftchesses at all— but you ought 
to have no superior, and 1 consider you, my love, as my equal in every 
respect ; and— will you put some coals on. the fire, my dear ; and will 
you pick ifliis dress of mine, and alter it,’ you who can do it so well ? ” 
So this old.philanthsojist used to make her equal run of her errands,' 
'execute her millinery, and read her to sleep with French novels, every 
night \ . • * * 

At this time, as some old readers may recollect, the gente^ world 
had been thrown intp arconsiderable state of excitement, by t\yo events, 
which, as the psmers say, might givO employment to gentlemen of 
the long robe. Ensign Shafton had run away with I^idy Barbara 
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Fitzurse, the Earl of Bruin’s daughter and heiress ; and poor Vere 
Vane, a gentleman who, up to forty, had maintained a most respect- 
able character and reared pi* numerous family, suddenly and outrage- 
ously left his 4iome, for the sake of Mrs. Rougemont, the actress, who 
was sixty-five years of age. ^ " 

“Tl^t was the most beautiful part of dear Lord Nelson’s cha- 
racter,” Miss Crawley said.'' went to the deuce for a woman. 
There musil be good in a man who will do that. I adore all imprudent 
matches. — ^What I like best, is^for a nobleman to marry a miller’s 
daughter, as Lord Flowerdale did~it makes all the women so angry — 
I wish some great man would run away with you, my dear ; Ilm sure 
you’re pretty enough.” 

• “ Two post-boys ! — Oh ! it would be delightful ! ” Rebecca owned. 

“ And what I like next best, isj for a poor fellow to run' away with 
;^a rich girl. I have set my heart on Rawdon running away with 
some one.” 

“ A rich some one, or a poor some one ? ” 

“ Why, you goose ! Rawdon has not a shilling but what I give 
him. He is crible de dettes — he must repair his fortunes, and succeed 
in the world.” * ^ 

“ Is he very clever ? ” Rebecck a^ked. ’ 

“ Clever, my love*? — not an idea in the world beyond his horses^ 
and his raiment, and his hunting, and his play ; but he must succeed 
— he ’s so deUghtfully wicked. Don’t you know he has killed a man, and 
shot an injured fatker through the hat only ? Ha ’s adored in his 
regiment ; and all the young men at Wattier’s and* the Cocoa Tree 
swear by him.” « 

When Miss Rebecca ^arp wrote to her beloved friend the account 
of the little ball Queen’s Crawley, and the mannsr in which, for the 
first time, Captain Crawley, had distinguished her, she did not, strange 
to relate, give an altojgether accurate account of the transaction. The 
^ Captain had dis^guished her a great number of times before* The 
' C^tain had met her in a half-score of walks. The Captain had 
lignte^upon her in half-hundred of corridors and passages. The 
Captain had hung over her piano twenty times of an - evening, as 
(My Lady was now up stairs, being ill, and nobody heeded her) 
she sang. The Captain had:nTitten her notes (the best that thi 
great blundering dragdon could devise and spell ; but dulness gets on 
as wen as any other quality with women). But when he put the first 
of the notes into the leaves of the song she was singing, the little 
governess, rising and looking him steadily in the face, took up lie 
triangular missive daintily, ahd waved it about as if it were a cocked 
‘hat, and she, advancing to the enemy popped the »ote into the fir^, 
and made him 'a very low curtsey, and went Back to her place, and* 
began to sing away again^eflre merrily thaQ ever. • ' ^ 

; * If anybody coasideis this is an overdrawn picture of a noble and in flw*^*^ *^**^ 
^nlassi of p^ons, I refer' them to contemporaneous ftistpnes— ^ach as Byron’s 
yiefSioirs, for instance ; in which popular Ulustration of Vanity Fair, you have the 
nMorals of Richelieu and the desance of Dutch Sanu 
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What ’s that ?” said Miss Ciawley, intcri upled in her after-dinner 
doze by the stoppage of the music. 

** It ’s a false note,” Miss Sharp said, with p. laugh ; and Rawdon, 
Crawley fumed with rage and mortitication. , ^ 

Seeing the evident partiality of MisaCrawlcv for the new governess, 
how good it was of Mrs. Bute Crawley ^ot *to be jealous, and to 
welcome the young lady to the Rectory, a»d not only her, but Rawdon 
Crawley, her husband’s rival in the Old Maid’s live per cents. I They 
became very fond of each other’s society, Mrs. Crawley and her 
nephew. He gave up hunting : he declined entertainments at Fuddle- 
ston : he would not dine with the mess of the depot at Mudbury : his 
great pleasure was to stroll over to Crawley parsonage — whither Miss 
Crawley came too ; and as their mamma was ill, why not the children 
with Miss «Sharp ? So the children ^ittle dears !) camf with Miss 
Sharp ; and of an evening some of the party would walk back together. . 
Not Miss Crawley — she preferred her carnage — but the walk over the » 
Rectory fields, and in at the little park wicket, and through the dark 
plantation, and up the checkered avenue to Oueen’s Crawley, was 
charming in the moonlight to two such lovcis of the picturesque as 
the Captain and Miss Rebecca. 

“ O those Stars, those stai's ! ” Mis# Rebecca would say, turning her 
twinkling green eyes up towards thfem. “ I feel myself almost a spirit 
when 1 gaze upon them.” 

“O — ah — Gad — yes, so do I exactly. Miss Sharp,^’ the other 
enthusiast replied. ** You don’t mind my cigar, you. Miss Sharj) ? ” 
Miss Sharp lovecJ the smell of a cigar out of doors beyond everything 
in the wprld— and she just tasted one toa in the prettiest way possible, 
and gave a little puff, and a little screams, and a little giggfc, and 
restored the delicqpy ^ the Captain ; who twirled his moustache, and 
straightway puffed it into a blaze that glowed quite red in the dark 
plantation, and swore — “Jove— aw — Gad — aw — its the finest segaw 
I ever smoked in the world aw,” for his intellect and conversation 
were alike brilliant and becoming to a heavy young lagoon. 

Old Sir Pitt, who was taking his pipe and beer, and talking to J9hn 
Horrocks about a “ship*' that was to be killed, espied the ^air so 
occupied from his study-window, and with dreadful oaths swore tha^t if 
it wasn’t for Miss Crawley, he ’d take Rawdon and bundle un out of 
doors, like a rogue as he was. • 

“ He a bad ’n, sure enough,” Mr. IJorrocks remarked ; “ and his 
man Flethers is wuss, and have made such a row in the housekeeper’s . 
joom about the dinners and hale, as no lord would make— but I think 
Miss Sharp ’s a match for ’n. Sir Pitt,” he ^dded, after a pause. 

And S0| in truth, ^she was— for father and son too. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

QUITE. A ,SEl^riMENTAL CHAPTER. 

We must now take leave* of Ai*cadia, and those amiable people 
practising the rural virtues there, and travel back to London, to 
inquire what has become of Miss Amelia. 

“We don’t care a fig for her,’* writes some unknown correspondent 
with a pretty little hand-writing and a pink seal to her note. “ She 
is fade and insipid,” and adds some more kind remarks in this strain, 
v/hich I should never have repeated at all, but that they arc in truth 
prodigious!^ complimentary to\he young lady whom they Concern. 

Has the beloved reader, in his experience of society, never heard 
similar remarks by good-natured female friends ; who always wonder 
what you can sec in Miss Smith that is so fascinating ; or what could 
induce Major Jones to propose for that silly insignificant simpering 
Miss Thompson, who has nothing but her wax-doll face to recommend 
her ? What is there in a pair of pink cheeks and blue eyes forsooth ? 
these dear Moralists ask, and Kint^ wisely that the Jifts of genius, the 
accomplishments of* the mind, the mastery of Mangnall’s questions, 
and a ladylike knowledge of botany and geology, the knack of making 
poetry, tne *powcr of rattling sonatas in the Herz-manner, and so 
forth, are far moiaa valuable cndo\vments for a fqmale, than those 
fugitive charms which a few years will inevitably tarnish. It is quite 
edify ipg to hear women speculate upon the worthlessness, and the 
duration of beauty. ‘ 

But though virtue is a much finer thing, and<^hofe hapless creatures 
who suffer under the misfortune of good looks ought to be continually 
put in mind of the fate which awaits them ; and though, very likely, 
the heroic female character which ladies admire is a more glorious 
and beatitiful ofc^ject than the kind, fresh, smiling, artless, tender little 
d<finestic goddess, whom men arc inclined to worship — yet the latter 
and interior sort of women must have this consolation— that the men 
do admire them after all ; and that, in spite of all our kind friemis’ 
warnings and protests, we go on in our desperate error and folly, and 
shall to the end of the chapter. Indeed, for my own part, though 1 
have been repeatedly told by persons for whom 1 have the greatest 
respect, that Miss Brown is an insignificant chit, and Mrs. White has 
nothing but her petit minois cldffonni^ and Mrs. Black has not a word 
to say for herself; yet I know that I have had the ipqst dclightfiil 
conversations! with Mrs. Black (of course, my dear Madam, they are 
inviolable) ; I see all the men in a cluster roiiha Mrs, White’s chair ;• 
all the young fellows battling to dance with Miss Brown : and so I 
am tempted to think that to be desp^ed byher'sex is a very great 
conipliment to a woman. 

The young ladies in Amelia’s society did thlfe for her very satis- 
factorily. For instance, there was scarcely any point upon which the 
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Miss Osbornes^ George’s sisters, and the Mesdemoisellfs Dobbin 
agreed so well as in their estimate of her Very trifling merits : and 
their wonder that their brothers could find ‘any charms in her. “We 
are kind to her,” the Misses Osborne sajd, a pair of fine*fflack-browed 
young ladies who had had the best of governesses, masters, and 
milliners ; and they treated her wit^such^xtreme kindness and con- 
descension, and patronised her so insufierably, that the poor little 
thing was in fact perfectly dumb in their presence, and to all outward 
appearance as stupid as they though! her. She made efforts to like' 
them, as in duty bound, and as sisters of her future husband. She 
passed “ long mornings ” with them — the most dreary and serious of 
forenoons. She drove out solemnly in their great family coach with^ 
them, and iss Wirt their governess, tjiat raw-boned Vestal. They 
took her to the ancient concerts by way of a treat, and to the oratorio, 
and to St. Paul’s to see the charity children, where, in such terror was 
she of her friends, she almost did not dare be affected by the hymn 
the children sang. Their house was comfortable ; their papa’s table 
rich and handsome; their society solemn and genteel; their self- 
respect prodigious; they had the best pew at the Foundling; all their 
habits were pompous and orderly, and iill their amusements intolerably 
dull and decorous. After every ohe of her visits (and 0 how glad 
she was when they were over !) Miss Osborne and Miss Maria Osborne, 
and Miss Wirt, the vestal governess, asked each* other w^h increased 
wonder, “What could George find in that creature?” 

How is this ? sdm'e carping reader exclaims. How is it that Ameli^ 
who had such a number of friends at school, and was so belovOT 
there, comes out into the world and is sj^med by her discriminating 
sex? My dear Sir, t|ere were no men at Miss Pinkerton’s establish- 
ment except the oRi dkneing-master; and you would not have had 
the girls fall out about him f When George, their handsome brother, 
ran off directly after breakfast, and din^ from home half-a-dozcn 
times a-week ; no wonder the neglected sisters felt^ little vexation. 
When young Bullock (of the firm of Hulker, Bullock and Co., Bankegs, 
Lombard Street) who had been making up to Miss Maria the last 
two seasons, actually asked Amelia to dance the cotillon, could you 
expect that the former young lady should be pleased ? And yet she 
said she was, like an artless forgiving creature. I ’m so delighted you 
like dear Amelia,” she said quite eage^ to Mr. Bullock after the 
dance. “She’s engaged to my brother George; there ’s not much in 
h^, but she’s the best-natured and most unaffected young creature ; 
it home we’re all so fond of her.” Dear girl I who can cdculate the 
depth of affection expressed in that enthusiastic so? ^ • 

, Miss Wirt and these two affectionate young women so earnestly 
and freq^uently impressed upon George Qsbprne’s mind the enormity 
of the sacrifice he was making, and his romantic generosity in throwing 
himself away upon Amelia, that I ’m not sure but that he really thought 
he was one of the mosf deserving characters, in the British arnjy, and 
gave himself up to be loved with a good deal of easy resignatigfhr 
^ ,, Somehdy, although he left home every morning, as WM stated, 
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and dined abroad six day,s in the week, when his sister believed the 
•iniatuated youth to be at Miss Sedley’s apron-strings: he was not 
always with * Amelia, whilst the world supposed him at her feet. 
Certain it is that on more,ocdasions than one, when Captain Dobbin 
called 1;o look for his friend, Miss Osborne (who was very attentive to 
the Captain, and anxious fo heat^ his military stories, and to know 
about the health of his dear Mamma), Miss Osborne would laughingly 
point to the opposite side of thq, square, and say, “ Oh, you must go to 
the Sedley’s to ask for Cieorgc ; W never see him from morning till 
night.” At which kind of speech the Captain would laugh in rather 
an absurd constrained manner, and turn off the conversation, like a 
eonsummatp; man of the world, to some topic of general interest, such 
as the Opera, the Prince’s last* ball at Carlton House, or thfe weathtt^- 
^ that blessing to society. ^ 

^ “What an innocent it is, that pet of yours,” Miss Maria would 
then say to Miss Jane, upon the Captain’s departure. “Did you see 
how he blushed at the mention of poor George on duty?” 

“ It ’s a pity Frederic Bullock hadn’t some of his modesty, Maria,” 
replies the elder sister, with a toss of her head. 

“ Modesty! Awkwardness ybu^rnean, Jane, I don’t want Frederic 
to trample a hole inhny muslin frock, as Captain Dobbin did in your’s 
at Mrs, I^rkins*.” 

“ In j/ouT frock, he, he I How could he? Wasn’t he dancing with 
Amelia?” ^ 

# The fact is, when Captain Dobbin blushed . so, and looked so 
awkward, he remembered a <i^rcumstance of which he did not think it 
was necessary to inform the young ladies, viz. that he had been calling 
at Mr. Sedley’s house already, on the pretence o6 seeing George, of 
course, and George wasn’t there, only poor little Amelia, with rather 
a sad wistful face, seated near the drawing-room window:, who, after 
^ some very trifling stupid talk, ventured to ask, was there any truth in 
* the report that tfiS regiment was soon to be ordered abroad ; and had 
CaJjta^ Dobbin seen Mr. Osborne that day? 

The regiment was not ordered abroad as yet ; and Captain Dobbin 
had not seen George. “He was with his sister, most likely,” the 
Captain said. “ Should he go and fetch the truant?” So she gave 
him her hand kindly afld gratefully : and he crossed the square ; and 
she waited and waited, but Cfeorge never came. 

Poor little tender heart ! and so it goes on hoping and beating, and 
longing and trusting. You see it is not much of a life to describe^ 
lih^re is hot much of what you call incident in it. Only one feeing 
' all day — when, will he come? only one thought to sleep and.wake upon. 
I believe George was playing billiards with.Capfain Cannon in Swallow" 
Street at the time when' Ahielia was asking Captain Dobbin about 
him; for he was a jolly sociable fellow, and excellent in all games 
of f 

/ Once, after three days of absence, Miss Amelia put on her bonnet, 

, actually invaded the Osborne house. “ What ! leave our brother 
t htJf come to us?” said the young Ja<^es. “Have you ha^ a quarrel, 
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Amelia? Do tell us!” No, indeed, there had been no quarrel. 
“Who could quarrel with him,” says sho^ with her eyes filled with 
tears. She only came over to — to sec her dear friends ; they had not 
met for so long. And this day she was so perfectly Itopid and awk- 
ward, that the Miss Osbornes and tficift governess, who stared after 
her as she went sadly away, wonijered more than ever what George 
could see in poor little Amelia. ^ 

Of course they did. How was she to bare that timid little heart for 
the inspection of those young ladipsbwith their bold black eyes? It 
was best that it should shrink and hide itself. I know the Miss 
Osborne^ were excellent critics of a Cashmere shawl, or a pink satin 
slip ; and when Miss Turner had her’s dyed purple, and made into a 
st ync er ; and when Miss Pickford had her ennine tippet^wisted intef a 
iputtand trimmings, I warrant you the changes did not escape the two 
intelligent young women before mentioned. But there are things, look; 
you, of a finer texture than fur or satin, and all Solomon’s glories, .and 
all the wardrobe of the Queen of Sheba ; — things whereof the beauty 
escapes the eyes of many connoisseurs. And there are sweet modest 
little souls on which you light, fragrant and blooming tenderly in quiet 
shady places ; apd there arc garden^ornaments, as big as brass warm- 
ing-pans, that are fit to stare the «sun itself out countenance. Miss 
Sedley was not of the sun-fiower sort ; and I say it is out of the rules 
of all proportion to draw a violet of the size of 9, double dahlia. 

No, indeed ; the life of a good young girl who is in th6 paternal nest 
as yet, can’t havp many of those thrilHng incident* to which the heroine 
of romance qomnionly lays claim. Snares or shot may take off theiold 
birds fdraging without — ^hawks may be nbrgad, from which they escape 
or by whom they suffer ; but the young ones in the nest have a pretty 
comfortable unrdhiaRtic sort of existence in the down and the straw, 
till it comes to their turn, too, to get on the wing. While Becky Sharp 
was on her own wing in the country, hopping on all sorts of twigs, and 
amid a multiplicity of traps, and pecking up her food quite harmless 
and successful, Amelia lay snug in her home of RtfSSiell Square ; ^she 
went into the world, it was under the guidance of the elders ; qpr aid if 
seem that any evil could befal her or that opulent cheery comfortable 
lyime in which she was affectionately sheltered. Mamma had her 
morning duties, and her daily drive, and that delightful round of visits 
and shopjping which forms the amusement, br the profession as you 
may call it, of the rich London lady. Papa conducted his mysterious 
operations in the city — -a stirring place in those days, when war was 
faring all over Europe, and empires w/jre being staked; when the 
Courier H newspaper had tens of thousknds of subscribers ; when^ne 
day brought you ad^^ltle of Vittoria, another a burning of Moscow, or 
a new^an’s horn blowing down Russell Square about dinner-time an- • 
pounced such a fact as— “Battle of Leipsic — six hundred thousand 
defeat of the French— two hundred thousand 
killed. Old Sedl^ tince or twice came home with a very grave face ; 

this was agitating all the hearts and 

^ all the Stpeks of Europe, 
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Meanwhile matters went on in Russell Square, Bloomsbury, just as 
if matters in Europe were ijot in the least disorganised. The retreat 
&om Leipsic made no diffcrqpce in the number of meals Mr. Sambo 
took in the sert-'ant’s hall); the allies poured into France, and the 
dinner-bell rang at hve o|plock jnst as usual. I don’t think poor Amelia 
cared anything about Brienne and Montmirail, or was fairly interested 
in the war until the abdication of thG Emperor ; when she clapped her 
hands and said prayers, — oh, how grateful ! and flung herself into 
George Osborne’s arms with all her soul, to the astonishment of every 
body who witnessed that ebullition^ of sentiment. The fact is, peace 
was declared, Europe was going to be at rest ; the Corsican was over- 
thrown, and Lieutenant Osborne’s regiment would not be ordered on 
service. That was the way in which Miss Amelia reasoned. 1*116 fate 
of Europe wiS Lieutenant George Osborne to her. His datfgers being 
over, she sang Te Deum. He was her Europe : her emperor : her 
^allied monarchs and august prince regent. He was her sun and moon ; 
and I believe she thought the grand illumination and ball at the 
Mansion House, given^to the sovereigns, were especially in honour of 
George Osborne. • 

We have talked of shift, self, and ppverty, as those dismal instructors 
under whom poor Miss Becky Sharp got her education. Now, love 
was Miss Amelia Sedley’s last tutoress, and it was amazing what pro- 
gress our young lady made under that popular teacher. In the course 
of fifteen or eighteen months’ daily and constant attention to this 
cnKnent finishing governess, what a deal of secrets Amelia learned, 
which l^iss Wirt and the blacljreyed young ladies over th% way, which 
old Miss Pinkerton of Chiswick herself, had no cognizance of ! As, 
indeed, how should any of those prim and repulabVj virgins ? With 
Misses P. and W. the tender passion is out of the question ; I would 
not dare to breathe such an idea regarding them. Miss Maria 
Osborne, it is true, was “ attached” to Mr. Frederic Augustus Bullock, 
bf t>ie firm of HullKr, Bullock, & Bullock ; but hcr’s was a most respect- 
* abl#; attachment, and she would have taken Bullock Senior, just the 
same, her mind being fixed as that of a well-bred young woman 
should be, — upon a house in Park Lane, a country house at Wimbledon, 
a handsome chariot, and two prodigious tall horses and footmen, and^a 
fourth of the annual profits of the eminent firm of Hulker & Bullock, 
all of which advantages were **represented in the person of Frederic 
Augustus. Had orange blossoms been invented then (those touching 
emblems of female purity imported by us from France, where people’s 
daughters are universally sold* in marriage), Miss Maria, ,I .say, would 
haye assumed *the spotless wreath, and stepped jnto the travelling 
carriage by the side of gouty, old, bald-head^,* bottle-nosed Bullock 
Senior; and devoted her beautiful existence to his happiness with 
perfect modesty, — only the old gentleman was m^ried weady ; so 
she bestowed her young affections on the junior p^tner. Sweet, bloom- 
ingfOr^ge flowers ! The other day I saw Miss Trotter (that was), 
in them, trip into the travelling carri^e at St, George% 
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Hanover Square, and Lord Methuselah hobbled in after. With what 
an engaging modesty she pulled down the, blinds of the chariot — the 
dear innocent! There were half the carriages of Vanity Fair at the* 
wedding. • • 

|This was not the sort of love that fitiisljed Amelia’s education ; and 
in the course of a year turned a ^od young girl into a goo^ young 
woman — to be a good wife pres^tly, When the happy time should 
Icome. This young person (perhaps it was very imprudent in her 
parents* to encourage her, and abet her in such idolatry and silly 
romantic ideas) loved, with all hdl- neart, the young officer in his 
Majesty’s service with whom we have made a brief acquaintance. She 
thought about him the very first moment on waking ; and his was the 
very last name mentioned in her prayers. She never ha^ seen a maft 
so bcautihi# or so clever : such a ngure on horseback : such a dancer : 
such a hero in general. Talk of the Prince’s bow I what was it to • 
George’s ? She had seen Mr. Brummell, whom every body praised so. 
Compare such a person as that to her George 1 Not amongst all the 
beaux at the Opera (and there were beaux in those days with actujd 
opera hats) was there any one to equal him. He was only good 
enough to be a fairy prince ; and oh, what magnanimity to stoop to 
such a humble Cftiderella ! Miss Piifkerton would have tried to check 
this blind devotion very likely, had she been AmAia’s confidante ; but 
not with much success, depend upon it. It is in the natui^ and in- 
stinct of some women. Some are made to scheme, and some to love ; 
and I wish any rqspected bachelor that reads this may take the sort 
that best likes hiffi. * • 

Whil^ under this overpowering impr|ssion, Miss Amelia neglected 
her twelve dear friends at Chiswick most cruelly, as such selfish people 
commonly will do.« She had but this subject, of course, to think about ; 
and Miss Saltire was too cold for a confidante, and she couldn’t bring 
her mind to tell Miss Swartz, the woolly-haired young heiress from St. 
Kitt’s. She had little Laura Martin home for the holidays ; and my 
belief is, she made a confidante of her, and promiseiMhat Laura should ' 
come and live with her when she was marned, ^d gave Laura |i ^at 
deal of information regarding the passion of love, which must have 
been singularly useful and novel to that little person. Alas, alas ! 1 
fesQ* she had not a well-regulated mind. 

.What were her parents doing, not to keef this little heart from 
beating so fast? Old Sedlcy did not seem much to notice matters. 
He was graver of late, and his City affairs absorbed him. Mrs. Sedley • 
.was of so easy and uninquisitive a nature, that she wasn’t even jealous. 
Mr. Jos. wa§ iway, being besieged by au'frish widow at Cheltenham. 
Amelia had the hou^e to herself — ah ! too much to herself sometimes — • 
•ntft that sHe ever doubted; for, to be sure, George must be at the 
Hot4|f|aGuards ; and he can]t always get leave from Chatham ; and he 
must see hih friepete and sisters, and mingle in society when in town 
(he^such an lomament. to every society!); and when he is with the 
regiment, he is too tired to write long letters. I know where she kept 
tbat packet she had— and can steal in and ont of her. chaml^ like 
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lachimo — ^like lachimo? No — that is a bad part. I will only act 
^Moonshine, and peep harmless into the bed where faith and beauty 
and innocence lie dreatfiing,* 

But if Osborne’s were short; and soldierlike letters, it must be con- 
fessed, that were Miss Sedloy’s letters to Mr. Osborne to be published, 
we should have to extend this nov<jl to 'such a multiplicity of volumes 
as not the most sentimental reader could support ; that she not only< 
filled sheets of large paper, but crossed them with the most astonishing 
perverseness ; that she wrote wliob pages out of poetry-books without 
the least pity ; that she underlined words and passages with quite a 
frantic emphasis ; and, in fine, gave the usual tokens of her condition, 
J^he wasn’t a heroine. Her letters were full of repetition. She wrote 
rather doubtful grammar sometimes, and in her verses tool^all ‘sorts of 
liberties with the metre. But oh, mesdames, if you are not allowed to 
touch the heart sometimes in spite of syntax, and are not to be loved 
until you all know the difference between trimeter and tetrameter, may 
all Poetry go to the deuce, and every schoolmaster perish miserably ! ^ 


CHAPTER Xllh 
SENTIMENTAL AND OTHERWISE. 

I FEAR the gentleman to whom Miss Amelia’s letters were addressed 
- was rather an obdurate critic. Such a number df nbtes followed Lieu- 
tenant Osborrfe aBout the country, that he became almost ashamed of 
the jokes of his mess-room companions regarding them, and ordered 
.his servant never ^ deliver them, except at his private apartment. He 
wa| seen lighting ffis cigar with one, to the horror of Captain Dobbin, 

' who, itds my belief, would have given a bank-note for the document. 

for sometime George strove to keep the limspn a secret There 
^ was a woman in the case, that he admitted, ** And not the lir^ eithejT,” 
said Ensign Spooney to^Ensign Stubbles. “ That Osborne ’s a devil of 
a fellow. There was a judge’s daughter at Demerara went almost mad 
about him; then there was that beautiful quadroon girl, Miss Pye, at 
■ St. Vincent’s, you know; and since he *s been home, they say, he ’s a 
regular Don Giovanni, by Jove.” 

Stubbles and Spooney thought that to be a “regular Don Giovanni 
“by Jove” was* one of the finest qualities a rnsjp could possess; ahd 
Osborne^s reputation was prodigious amongst the young men of the ' 
regiment. He was famous in field-spQrts, famous. at a song, famous 
on parade ; free with his money, which was bountifully supplied by his 
fathor. His coats were better made than any in the regitnent, 
a*wi ne had more of them. He was adored by the men. He could 
more than any officer of the whole mess, including old^Heavytop, 
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the colonel. He could ^ar better than ^Knuckles, the private (who 
would have been a corporal but for his drunkenness, and who had bee® 
in the prize-ring) ; and was the best batter and bowle*-„out and out, of 
the regimental club. He rode his own horsey Greased Lightning, and 
won the Garrison cup at Quebec raceS. There were other people 
besides Amelia who worshipped Him. Stubbles and SpooneJ- thought 
him a sort of Apollo ; Dobbin took him to be an Admirable Crichton ; 
and Mrs. Major OlDowd acknowledged he was an elegant young fellow, 
and put her in mind of Fitzjuiid Pbfarty, Lord Castlefogarty^s second 
son. 

Well, Stubbles and Spooney and the rest indulged in most romantic 
conjectures regarding this female correspondent of Osborne’s, — opiniiig 
that it w^ alDuchess in London, who was in love withTiim, — or that 
it was a General’s daughter, who was engaged to somebody else, and 
madly attached to him, — or that it was a Member of Parliament’s ladyf 
who proposed four horses and an elopement, — or that it was some 
other victim of a passion delightfully exciting, romantic, and disgrace- 
ful to all parties, on none of which conjectures would Osborne throw 
the least light, leaving his young admirers and friends to invent and 
arrange their whole history. ^ • 

And the real state of the case would never have been known at all 
in the regiment but for Captain Dobbin’s indiscretion. The Captain 
was eating his breakfast one m the mess-foom, while^Cackle, the 
assistant-surgeqp, and the tj|F^bove-named worthies were speculating 
upon Osboriie’l intrigucTr-^ubbles holding out that the lady wjs a 
Duchess about Queen J^arlotte’s coi|^t, and Cackle vowing^ she was 
an opera-singer of tl^’Oworst reputation. At this idea Dobbin became 
so moved, that t)^om$ his mouth was full of egg and bread-and-butter 
at the time, and though he ought not to have spokj^ at all, yet he 
couldn’t help blurting out, “ Cackle, you ’re a thtupid fool. Y ou ’re always 
talking nonsense and scandal. Osborne is not going to run off with a 
Duchess or ruin a-niilliner. Miss Sedley is one cirthe most charming 
young women that ever lived. He ’s been engaged to her. ever so Ibng v 
and the man who calls her names had better not do so in my hearing.” 
With which, turning exceedingly red, Dobbin ceased speaking, and 
Almost choked himself with a cup of tea. The stor>' was over the 
regiment in half-an-hour ; and that very evening Mrs. Major O’Dowd 
wrote off to her sister Glorvina at OlDowdstown not to hurry from 
Dublin,— young Osborne being prematurely engaged already. 

She complimented the Lieutenant in an appropriate speech over a 
glass of whisky-toddy that evening, and he went home perfectly furious 
to quarr^ with Dobbin, (who had declined Mrs. Major tO’Dawd’s party, 
and sat in, his own rflom playing the fliite, and, I believe, writing poetry, 
in a very melancholy manner)— to quarrel with Dobbin for betraying 
his secret, , * . ' 

^‘Who thfe deuce asked you to talk about my affairs,” Osborne 
shout^ indignanfly. “ Why the 4evil is all the regiment to know that 
I am going to be married ? Why is that tattling old harridan, Peggy 
Q’Dowd|to make free with my h®me over her d-^ supper-table, and 
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advertise my engagement over the three kingdoms ? After all, what 
right have you to say I am engaged, or to meddle in my business at 
dSl, Dobbin?” 

It seems te^e,’’ — Captain Dobbin began. ^ 

“Seems, be hanged, Dobbin,^ his junior interrupted hin£“^l am 
under obligations to you, I know it„a d— d deal too wcU’too ; hut 1 
won ’t be always sermonised b/you bccauM you *re five yc^ my senior. 

I ^m hanged if I ’ll stand your airs of superiority and infeSmal pity and 
patronage. Pity and patronage ! • \ should like to knw in what I *m 
your inferior ? ” . # • 

“ Arc you engaged ? ” Captain Dobbin interposed. 

“ What the devil’s that to you or^ny one here if I am ? ” > 

‘•“Are you ashamed of it?” Dobbin resumed. i ' 

“ What right have you to ask me that question, sir ? I snould like 
to know,” George said. 

“ Good God, you don’t mean to say you want to break off?” asked 
Dobbin, starting up. 

“ In other words, you ask me if I ’m a man of honour,” said Osborne, 
fiercely ; “ is that what you mean ? You ’ve adopted such a tone regard- 
ing me lately that I ’m if I ’ll bear it any more.” o 

“ What have I done ? I ’ve told you you were neglecting a sweet 
girl, George. I ’ve tola you that when you go to town you ought to go 
to her, and^ot to the gambling-houses about St. James’s.” 

“ You want Vour money back, I suppose,” said George, with a sneer, 
“Of course I do-^I always did, didn’t I?” says Pobbin. “You 
spe^ like a generous fellow.” 

“No^hang it, William, ^I keg your pardon”— here Gcorgi inter- 
posed in a fit of remorse ; “ you have been my friend in a hundred 
ways, Heaven knows. You ’ve got me out of a scofe o9 scrapes. When 
Crawley of the Guards won that sum of money of me I should have 
been done but for ydu ; I know I should. But you shouldn’t deal so 
hardly with me ; you shouldn’t be always catechizing me. I am very 
fond^f Amelia ; I Sfore her, and that sort of thing. Don’t look angry, 
6he’s faultless ; I know she is. But you see there ’s no fun in winning 
a thing unless you play for it. Hang it : the regiment ’s just back from 
the* West Indies, I must have a little fling, and then whto I ’m married 
I ’ll reform ; I will upon my honour,' now. And — I say^Dob — don’t 
be angry with me, and I •’ll give you a hundred neatt month, when I 
know my father will stand somdthing handsome ; and I ’ll ask Heavy-; 
top for'leave, and I ’ll go to town, and see Amelia to-morrow— th||g|; 
now, will /hat satisfy you ? ” . I 

“ It’s impossible to be long angry with you, George,’^ sai# tbe 

f >od-natured Captain ; “ and as for the money, qIA J)oy, you ktibw if 
wanted it you ’d share your last shilling with me.” * 

“That 1 would, by Jove, Dobbin,” George said, ynth. the greatest 
generosity, though by the way. he never had any nspney to spare. 

“Only I wish you had sown those wild oats Of yours, George. If 
you could have seen poor little Miss Emmy’s face when she asked mfe 
about you the other day, you would have pitched those biJKard-bMls to 
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the deuce. Go and comfort her, you rascal. Go and write her a long 
letter. Do something to make her happy ; a very little will,” 

“ I believe she ’s d— 4 fond of me,” the •Lieutenant said, with a 
self-satisfied air ; and went off to finish the evening* with some jolly 
fellows in the mess-room. * ^ , 

Amelia meanwhile, in Russell Square, was looking at tl^e moon, 
which was shining upon that peaceful s^t, as well as upon the square 
of the Chatham barracks, where Lieutenant Osborne was quartered, 
and thinking to herself how her hejo was employed. Perhaps he is 
visiting the sentries, thought she ; fierhaps he is bivouacking ; perhaps 
he is attending the couch of a wounded comrade, or studying the art 
of war up in his own desolate chamber. And her kind thoughts sped 
away as if they were angels and had wings, and flying ^own the rivtr 
to Chatham and Rochester, strove to peep into the barracks where 
George was. 

All things considered, I think it was as well the gates were shut, 
and the sentry allowed no one to pass ; so that the poor little white- 
robed angel could not hear the songs those young fellows were roaring 
over the whiskcy-punch. 

The day after the little conversation at Chatham barracks, young 
Osborne, to shoV that he would bef^as good as his word, prepared lo 
go to town, thereby incurring Captain Dobbin’s' applause. “ I should 
have liked to make her a little present,” Osborne said to |);s friend in 
confidence, “only I am quite out of cash until my father , tips up,” But 
Dobbin would qot allow this good nature and generosity ^o be balked, 
and so accommddated Mr. Osborne with a few pound notes, whichithe 
latter took after a little faint scruple. ^ , 

And I dare say he would have bought something very handsome 
for Amelia ; onlyii gening off the coach in Fleet Street, he was attracted 
by a handsome shirt-i)in in a jeweller’s window, which he could not 
resist ; and having paid for that, had very little money to spare for 
indulging in any further exercise of kindness. Never mind : you may 
be sure it was not his presents Amelia wanted. ^When he caine to 
Russell Square, her face lighted up as if he had been sunshine; u be- 
little cares, fears, tears, timid misgivings, sleepless fancies oi I don’t 
know hbw many days and nights, were forgotten, under one moment’s 
iflfluence of that familiar, irresistible smile. He beamed on her from 
the drawing-room door — magnificent, with atnbrosial whiskers, like a 
god. Sambo, whose face as he announced Captain Osbin (having 
‘conferred a brevet rank on that young officer) blazed with a sym- 
. pathetic grin, saw the little girl start, and flush, and jump up from her 
watching-pl^ce in the window ; and Samibo retreated : and as soon as 
the door was shut,^he went fluttering to Lieutenant George Osborne’s 
heart as it it was thebnly natural home for her to nestle in. Oh, thou 
poor panting little soul ! The very finest tree in the whole forest, with 
the straightest stdm,^d the strongest [arms, and the thickest foliage, 
wherein you choose/to build and coo, may be marked, for what you 
know, and may b% down with a crash ere long. What an.old, old 
simile that is, between man and timber ! 
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In the meanwhile, George kissed her very kindly on her forehead 
and glistening eyes, and was very gracious and good ; and she thought 
his diamond shirt>pin (T^ich^shc had not known him to wear before) 
the prettiest orjiiiment ever seen. 

The observant reader, \fho has mai*ked our young Lieutenant’s 
j>revious®behaviour, and has in-esen^d our report of the brief conversa- 
tion which he has just had with Captain Dobbin, has possibly come 
to certain conclusions regarding the character of Mr. Osborne. Some 
cynical Frenchman has said that*there are two parties to a love-trans- 
action : the one who loves and the other who condescends to be so 
treated. Perhaps the love is occasionally on the man’s side : perhaps 
on the lady’s. Perhaps some infatuated swain has ere this mistaken 
insensibility for modesty, dullness for maiden-reserve, mere rracuity for 
.sweet bashfulness, and a goose, in a word, for a swan. Perhaps some 
^Tieloved female subscriber has arrayed an ass in the splendour and 
glory of her imagination ; admired his dullness as manly simplicity ; 
worshipped his selfishness as manly superiority ; treated his stupidity 
as majestic gravity, and used him as the brilliant fairy Titania did -a 
certain weaver of Athens. I think 1 have seen such comedies of errors 
going on in the world. But thistis certain, that Amelia believed her* 
lover to be one of the most gallant and brilliant men in the empire : 
and it is possible Lieutenant Osborne thought so too. 

He wa? a#little wild ; how many young men are ; and don’t girls 
like a rake better than a milksop ? He hadn’t sown his wild oats as 
ye^ but he would soon ; and quit the army, now thaf peace was pro- 
claimed; the Corsican monster locked up at Elba; proniotion^by con-, 
sequence over ; and no clftince left for the display of his undoubted 
military talents and valour: and his allowance,, with Amelia’s settle- 
ment, would enable them to take a snug place in the country some- 
where, in a good sporting neighbourhood ; and he would hunt a little, 
and farm a little; and they would be very happy. As for remaining 
in the army as a^arried man, that was impossible. Fancy Mrs. 

• Ge(ft‘ge Osbonie in lodgings in a country town ; or, worse still, in the 
East or* West Indies, with a society of officers, and patronized by Mrs. 
Major O’Dowd ! Amelia died with laughing at Osborne’s stories about 
Mrs. Major O’Dowd. He loved her much too fondly to subject her<to 
that horrid woman and 4ier vulgarities, and the rdugh treatment of a 
soldier’s wife. He didn’t carq for himself— not he ; but his dear little 
•girl should take the place in society to which as his wife she was 
entitled : and to these proposals you may be sure she acceded, as^he 
woidd 'tO any other from thelsame author. 

• Jtlolding this kind of conversation, and building numberless Castles 
t in^the air (which Amelia adorned with all sorts of ^w^r-gardens, rustic* 
country churches, Sunday schools, and the like ; while ^orge 
his mind’s eye directed to the stables, the l^nnel, and 
this ypung pair pas,^ away a couple of hours v^y pleasaiitly ; and as 
Ihe Lieutenant had only that single day in town, and a great deal of 
ijQOst important business to transact^ it was proposed that Miss ^mmy 
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should dine with her future sisters-in-law. This invitation was accepted 
joyfully. He conducted her to his sisters; where he left her talking 
and prattling in a way that astonished those ladies, who thought that* 
George might make something of her ; and then went pff to transact 
his business. • ^ , 

In a word, he went out and ate ices at a pastry-cook’s shop in 
Charing Cross; tried a new coat ih Pall*Ma]l; dropped in at*the Old 
Slaughters’, and called for Captain Cannon ; played eleven games at 
billiards with the Captain, of which^he won eight, and returned to 
Russell Square half-an-hour late forMinner, but in very good humour. 

• 

It was not so with old Mr. Osborne. When that gentleman came 
from the city, and was welcomed in the drawing-room by his daughtess 
and the elegant Miss Wirt, they saw at once by his fac^— which was 
puffy, solemn, and yellbw at the best of times — and by the scowl and • 
twitching of his black eye-brows, that the heart within his large white " 
waistcoat was disturbed and uneasy. When Amelia stepped forward 
to salute him, which she always did with great trembling and timidity, 
he gave a surly grunt of recognition, and dropped the little hand out 
of his great hirsute paw without any attempt to hold it there. He 
looked round gloomily at his eldest dihighter ; who, comprehending the 
meaning of his look, which asked unmistakeablf , “ Why the devil is 

here ? ” said at once : — 

“ George is in town, Papa; and has gone to the Horst Guards, and 
will be back to dinner.” 

“ O he is, is Tie ? I won’t have the dinner kept waiting for 
Jane ; ” 4 vith which this worthy man la^ed into his particular chair, 
and then the utter silence in his genteel, wdl-furnished drawing-room, 
was only interrup^d by the alarmed ticking of the great French clock. 

When that chronometer, which was surmounted by a cheerful brass 
group of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, tolled five in a heavy cathedral 
tone, Mr. Osborne pulled the bell at his right hand violently, and the 
butler rushed up. 

Dinner ! ” roared Mr. Osborne. 

“ Mr. George isn’t come in, sir,” interposed the man. 

“ Damn Mr. George, sir. Am I master of the house ? D>n:N£R i ” 
MV. Osborne scowled. Amelia trembled. A telegraphic communica- 
tion of eyes passed between the other three laidies. The obedient bell 
in the lower regions began ringing tho announcement of the meal. 
The tolling over, the head of the family thrust his hands into the great- 
.tail-pockets of his great blue coat and brass buttons, and without 
waiting for ^.further announcement, strode down stairs alone, scowling 
over 'ms sl^oulder at^the four females. • 

*s the matter now, my dear?” asked one of the. other, as 
they rQfe and tripped gingerljr behind th^ sire, 

1 st^ppose th^ fwds are falling,” Whispered Miss Wirt; and sO, 
ttembling and in silmce, this hushra female company followed- their 
dark leader. The/ took their places in silence. He growled out a 
blessing, which sounded as gruffly as a curse. The great silver dish^ 
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covers were removed. Amelia trembled in her place, for she was neaSt 
to the awful Osborne, and alone on her side of the table, — the gap 

• being occasioned by tire absence of George. 

“ Soup ? ” «s6iys Mr. Osborne, clutching the ladle, fixing his eyes on 
her, in a sepulchral tone ; ajid having helped her and the rest, did not 
speak fpr a while. 

“Take Miss Sedley’s pla*te away,” at last he said. “She can’t eat 
the soup — no more can I. It ’s beastly. Take away the soup, Hicks, 
and to-morrow turn the cook oui pf the house, Jane.” 

Having concluded his observations upon the soup, Mr. Osborne 
made a few curW remarks respecting the fish, also of a savage and 
satirical tendency, and cursed Billingsgate with an emphasis quite 
worthy of ^he place. Then he lapsed into silence, and swallowed 
sundry glasses of wine, looking more and mpre terrible, till a brisk 

• knock at the door told of George’s arrival, when everybody began to rally. 

^ “ He cduld not come before. General Daguilet had kept him wait- 

ing at the Horse Guards. Never mind soup or fish. Give him any- 
thing — he didn’t care what. Capital mutton — capital everything.” His 
good-humour contrasted with his father’s seventy ; and he rattled on 
unceasingly during dinner, to the delight of all — of ope especially, who 
need not be mentioned. 

As soon as the young ladies had discussed the orange and the glass 
of wine v^ich formed the ordinary conclusion of the dismal banquets 
at Mr. O^oxtie’s house, the signal to make sail for the drawing-room 
was given, and th^ all arose and departed. Amelia hoped George 
w®uld soon join them there. She began playing some of his favourite 
waltzes (then newly impor^ed)iat the great carved-legged, leather-cased 
grand piano in the drawing-room overhead. This little artifice did not 
bring him. He was deaf to the waltzes ; they giV5W feinter and fainter ; ‘ 
the discomfited performer left the huge instrument i^ir^ntly; and 
though her three friends performed some of the loudest»aii8 most bril- 
liant new pieces of their r^pertoire^ she did not hear a single note, but 
'sate thinking, and^boding evil. Old Osborne’s scowl, terrific always, 

• haa never before looked so deadly to her. His eyes followed her out 
of the room, as if she Ijad been guilty of something. When they 
brought iicr cotfee, she started as though it were a cup of poison wh^h 
Mr. Hicks, the butler, wished to propose to her. What myste^ was 
there lurking ? Oh thdke women I They nurse and cuddle their pre* 
sentiments, and make darlings of their ugliest thoughts, as they do of 
■their deformed children. 

The gloom on the paternal countenance had also impres^ed George • 
Osborne with anxiety. With’ such eyebrows, and a look* so decidefiy 
^bilious, how was he to extract that money from fhe gjovernor, of which 
George was consumedly in want? He began praising his father’s ' 
Wine. That was gcnerall^’sl "successful means o( cajoling the old 
gentleman. V 

“We never gof.such Madeira in the Wesfiljdies, sir, as yours» 
Heavytop todk off three bottles of that you sent me down, 
his belt the other day*” 
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**Did he?” said the old gentleman.'^ “ It stands me in eight 
shillings a bottle.” 

“ Will you take six guineas a dozen fOi* it, ” saiji George, with 
a laugh. "There ’s one of the greate^jst men in the Icihgdom wants 
some.” 

“ Docs he?” growled the senior. " W^sh he may get it.” 

" When General Daguilet was at Chatham, sir. Heavy top gave him 
a breakfast, and asked me for some of the wine. The General liked 
it just as well — ^wanted a pipe for th^ (Sommander-in-Chief. lie *s his 
Royal Highness’s right-hand man.” 

"It is devilish fine wine,” said the Eyebrows, and they looked 
more good-humoured; and George was going to take advantage o{ 
this complacency, and bring the supply question on the^iahogany ; 
when the lather, relapsing into solemnity, though rather cordial in 
manner, bade him ring the bell for claret. “ And we ’ll see if that ’s as 
good as the Madeira, George, to which his Royal Highness is welcome, 
1 ’m sure. And as we arc drinking it, 1 ’ll talk to you about a matter 
of importance.” 

Amelia heard the claret bell ringing as she sat nervously up-stairs. 
She thought, somehow, it was a my^crious and prescntimental bell. 
Of the presentiments which some people are always having, sonte 
surely must come right. 

"What I want to know, George,” the old gentlemap sAid, after 
slowly smacking his first bumper. " What I want \p know is, how you 
and — ah— that littie thing up-stairs, are carrying on ? ” 

" 1 think, sir, it ’s not hard to see,” George said, with a self-satisfied 
grin. " Pretty clear, sir. — What capital ^ino! • 

" What d’ you mean, pretty clear, sir ? ” 

“Why, hang it,®sir, •don’t push me too hard. I ’m a modest man. 
I — ah — I don’t -set up to be lady-killer ; but I do own that she ’s 
as devilish fond of me as she^^an be. Any body can see that with 
half an eye.” 

“ And you yourself? ” 

“Why, sir, didn’t you order me to marry her, and ain’t I a good 
boy ? Havn’t our Papas settled it ever so long ? ” 

“A pretty boy, indeed. Havn’t I heard of your doings, sir, with 
Lord Tarquin, Captain Crawley of the Guards, the Honorable Mr. 
Deuceacc, and that set. Have a care, sir^ have a care.” 

The old gentleman pronounced these aristocratic names with the 
greatest gusto. Whenever he met a great man he grovelled before 
him, and riiy-lordcd him as only a free-born Briton can do. He came 
home and looked out his history in the Peerage: he introduced his 
name into his daily tonversation ; he bragged about his Lordship to 
his daughters. He fell down prostrate and basked in him as a Neapo- 
litan beggar does in.the sun. George was alarmed when he heard the 
names. He feared father might have been informed of certain 
transactions at playir 'But the old moralist eased him by saying 
serenely, 

“ Well| well, young men will be young men. And the comfort to 

H 
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me is, George, that living in the best society in England, as I hope 
, you do ; as 1 think you do‘; as my means will allow you to do — ” 

“ Thank ycju, sir,” says George, making his point at once. “ One 
can’t live with these great folks for nothing ; and my purse, sir, look 
at it ; ” and he held up ii little token which had been netted by Amelia, 
and contained the very last pf DoVbin’s pound notes. 

“You shan’t want, sir. The British merchant’s son shan’t want, 
sir. My guineas are as good as theirs George, my boy ; and I dont 
grudge ’em. Call on Mr. Chopper as you go through the City to- 
morrow ; he’ll liave something for you. I dont grudge money wheh 
I know you ’re in good society, because I know that good society can 
,pever go wrong. There ’s no pride in me. I was a humbly bom man 
— but you have had advantages. Make a good use of ’ern Mix with 
the young nobility. There ’s many of ’em who can’t spend a dollar to 
your guinea, my boy. And as for the pink bonnets (here from under 
the heavy eyebrows there came a knowing and not very pleasing leer) 
— why boys will be boys. Only there *s one thing I order you to 
avoid, which, if you do not, I ’ll cut you off with a shilling, by Jove; 
and that’s gambling, sir.” 

“ Oh, of course, sir,” said George. • 

“ But to return »to the other business about Amelia.: why shouldn’t 
you marry higher than a stockbroker’s daughter, George — that’s what 
I want t6r‘ kupw ? ” . Aciid 

“ It ’s a family Jiusiness, sir,” says George, cracking filberts. “ You 
a^d Mr, Sedley made the match a hundred years agf).” 

“ 1 don’t deny it ; but people’s positions alter, sir. I don’t deny 
that Sedley made my fortun^ or ratner put me in the way of acquiring, 
by my own talents and genius, that proud position, which, I may say, 
I occupy in the tallow trade and the City of London. I ’ve shown my 
gratitude to Sedley ; and he ’s tried it of late, sir, as my check-book 
can show. George! I tell you in confidence I don’t like the looks 
of Mr. Sedley’s ^ffairs. My chief clerk, Mr. Chopper, does not like 
thj looks of ’em, and he’s an old file, and knows Change as well as 
any man in London. Hulker and Bullock are looking shy at him. He ’s 
been dabbling on his own account I fear. They say the Jeune Amelie 
was his, which was taken by the Yankee Privateer Molasses. And 
that ’s flat.— unless I see*. Amelia’s ten thousand down you don’t marry 
her. , I ’ll have nalame duck’s daughtCT in my family. Pass the wine* 
sir*— or ring for coffee?’ 

With which Mr. Osborne spread out the evening-paper, and George 
knew from this signal that 'the colloquy was ended, and that his Pap& 
was about to take a nap. 

He hurti^ up stairs to Amelia in the highefft spirits.* What waji 
it that made him more attentive to her on that night than he had been 
for d long time-^more eager to amuse her, more tender, more brilliant 
in talk ? Was it that his generous heart warm|a to her at the prospect 
misfortune ; or thqt die idea of losing the demittle prize made nini 
i l^ue it more ? . 

She lived upon ibe tecollectipni of that happ^ eviming for many 
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days afterwards, remembering his words ; his looks ; the song he sang ; 
his attitude, as he leant over her or look^ &t h,^r from a distance. As* 
it seemed to her, no night ever passed lo quickly at^ fir. Osborne’s 
house before ; and for once this young person was almost provoked to 
be angry by the premature arrival of Mr. Sambo with her shawl. 

George came and took a tender leave of her the next mornihg : and 
then hurried off to the City, where he visited Mr. Chopper, his father’s 
head man, and received from that gentleman a document which he 
exchanged at Hulker’s and Bullock’» fbr a whole pocket-full of money. 
As George entered the house, old John Sedley was passing out of the 
banker’s parlour, looking very dismal. But his godson was much too 
elated to mark the worthy stockbroker’s depression, or the dreary eyes 
which the ^ind old gentleman cast upon him. Young Bullock did not 
come grinning out of the parlour with him as had been his wont in . 
former years. 

And as the swinging doors of Hulker, Bullock and Co, closed upon 
Mr, Sedley, Mr. Quill, the cashier (whose benevolent occupation it is 
to hand out crisp bank-notes from a drawer and dispense sovereigns 
out of a copper-shovel), winked at Mr. Driver, the clerk at the desk on 
his right. Mr. Driver winked again. • 

« No go,” Mr. D. whispered. 

" Not at no price,” Mr. Q. said. “ Mr. George Osborne, sir, how 
will you take it?” George crammed eagerly a quantity ^f ifotes into 
his pockets, and paid Dobbin fifty pounds that very evening at mess. 

That very evening Amelia wrote him the tenderest of long lette|js. 
Her heart was overflowing with tenderness, but it still foreboded evil. 
What wJs the cause of Mr, Osborne’s &rk> looks ? she asked.* Had 
any difference arisen Jaetween him and her Papa? Her poor Papa 
returned so melandholyfrom the City, that all were alarmed about him 
at home— *in fine, there were four pages of loves and fears and hopes 
and forebodings. 

“ Poor little Emmy— dear little Emmy. How tod she is of me,” • 
George said, as he perused the missive — ‘^and. Gad, what a headaftie 
that mixed ]^nch has given me I ” Poor little Emmy, indeed. 


CHAPTER XIV/ 

MISS CRAWLEY AT 

'About this time there drove up to ai\ exceedingly snug and w^tt 
house in. Park Lane, a travelling chariot with a lozei^e on 
ihepanels, a dilKiontexjj^d female in a green veil and crimped cum On 
' tha a law* and confidential man on the box^ It Was the 

equine ofour ftiend Miss Crawley, returning from Hant^ The win- 
^ws d the egttiage were shut : the fist spaiuel, whose heM and toni^ , 
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ordinarily lolled out of one of them, reposed on the lap of the discon« 
^tented female. When the « vehicle stopped, a large round bundle of 
shawls was taken out df thd carriage by the aid of various domestics 
and a young Ihay who accomp^jiied the heap of cloaks. That bundle 
contained Miss Crawley, w4io was conveyed up-stairs forthwith, and 
put into a bed and chambej: wanted properly as for the reception of 
an invalid. Messengers went off for her physician and medical man. 
They came, consulted, prescribed, vanished. The young companion 
of Miss Crawley, at the conclosion of their interview, came in to 
receive their instructions, and administered those antiphlogistic medi- 
cines which the eminent men ordered. I 

Captain Crawley of the Life Guards rode up from Knightsbridge 
feaiTacks th« next day ; his black charger pawed the stra^ before his 
invalid aunt’s door. He was most affectionate in his inquiries regard- 
ing that amiable relative. There seemed to be much source of appre- 
hension. He found Miss Crawley’s maid (the discontented female) 
unusually sulky and despondent : he found Miss Briggs her dame de 
compagnie in tears alone in the drawing-room. She had hastened 
home, hearing of her beloved friend’s illness. She wished to fly to 
her couch, that couch which she^^Briggs, had so ofte^'^ smoothed in the 
hour of sickness. She was denied admission to Miss Crawley’s apart- 
ment. A stranger was administering her medicines — a stranger from 
the country — an odious Miss . . . tears choked the utterance of the 
dame de compagnie, and she buried her crushed affections and her poor 
old red nose m her pocket handkerchief. ^ i 

® Rawdon Crawley sent up his name by the sulky femme de chambre, 
and Miss Crawley’s new coff^anion, coming tripping down from the 
sick-room, put a little hand into his as he stepped forward eagerly to 
meet her, gave a glance of great scorn at the oewiklered Briggs, and, 
beckoning the young Guardsman out of the back drawing-room, led 
him down stairs into that now desolate dining-parlour, where so many 
. a good dinner had been celebrated. 

^Here these twS* talked for ten minutes, discussing, no doubt, the' 
symptoms of the old invalid above stairs ; at the end of which period 
the parlour-bell was rung briskly, and answered on that instant by Mr. 
Bowls, Miss Crawley’s large confidential butler (who, indeed, hap^ned 
to be at the keyhole during the most ps^ of the interview) ; and me 
Captain coming out, curling his moustachios, mounted the black charger 
pawing among the straw to ’the admiration of the little blackguat'd 
■ boys collected in the street. He looked in at the dining-room window, 
managing his horse, which curvetted and capered beautifully— for one 
instant the young person might be seen at the window, then her figure 
* vanished, and* doubtless, she went up-stairs agsqn^to resume the anect- 
ing duties of benevolence. 

Who could this young woman be, I wonder ? 'That evening a little 
dinner for two persons was laid in the dining-ro<to— when Mrs. Firkin, 
the lady’s maid, pushed into her mistress’s apartm^pt, and bustled about 
there during the vacancy occasioned by the departure of the new nurse 
the latter and Miss JBriggs sat down to the neat little meal 
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Briggs was so much choked by emotion that she could hardly take 
a morsel of meat. The young person carved a fowl with the utmost 
delicacy, and asked so distinctly for egg-sauce,that poor Briggs, befortf 
whom that delicious condiment was placed, started, macZb^ great clatter- 
ing with the ladle, and once more fell baZk ip the most gushing hysterical 
state. ^ 

“ Had you not better give Miss Briggs a glass of wine? ” said the 
' person to Mr. Bowls, the large confidential man. He did so. Briggs 
seized it mechanically, gasped it dg^ convulsively, moaned a little, 
and began to play with the chicken on her plate. 

“ I think we shall be able to help each other,” said the person with 
great suavity : “ and shall have no need of Mr. Bowls’s kind services. 
Mr. Bowls, if you please, we will ring when we want youp” He weift 
down stairs, where, by the way, he vented the most horrid curses upon 
the unoffending footman, his subordinate. \ 

“ It is a pity you take on so, Miss Briggs,” the young lady said, with 
a cool, slightly sarcastic, air. 

“ My dearest friend is so ill, and wo — o — o — on’t see me,” gurgled 
out Briggs in an agony of renewed grief. 

“ She’s not vefy ill any more. Console yourself, dear Miss Briggs. 
She has only overeaten herself— that ft all. She is^ greatly better. She 
will soon be quite restored again. She is weak from being cupped and 
from medical treatment, but she will rally immediately. Prgy console 
yourself, and take a little more wine.”; • • 

“ But why, w^y won’t she see me again ? ” Mis# Briggs bleated out. 
*‘Oh, Matilda, Matilda, after three-and-twenty years’ tenderness! •is 
this thefeturn to your poor, poor Arabclia? ” . 

** Don’t cry too much, poor Arabella,” the other said (with ever so 
little of a grin) ; *’«hc»only won’t see you, because she says you don’t 
nurse her as well as 1 do. It’s no pleasure, to me to sit up all night. 

I wish you might do it instead.” 

“ Have I not tended that dear couch for years ? ” Arabella said, 

‘‘ and now— ” 

“ Now she prefers somebody else. Well, sick people have tKese • 
fancies, and must be humoured. When she ’s well I shall go.” 

“Never, never,” Arabella exclaimed, madly inhaling her salts-bottlb. 

• « Never be well or never go ? Miss Briggs,” tfie other said, with the 
s,ame provoking good nature. “ Pooh — she wifi be well in a fortnight, 
when I shall go back to my little pupils at Queen’s Crawley, and to 
their mother, who is a great deal more sick than our friend. You need ‘ 
•not be jealous about me, my dear Miss Brjggs. I am a poor little girl 
without any. friends, or any harm in me. ' I don’t want to supplant you 
in Miss Crawley’s gao(J graces. She will forget me a Week after I am • 

* gone ; a^d her affection for you has been the work of years. Give me 
a little wine if you ^please, my dear Miss’Briggs, and let us be friends, 

I ’m sure I want frien^.” 

The placable aqjr soft-hearted Briggs speechlessly pushed out her 
hand at this appeal ; but she felt the desertion most keenly for all that, 
bitterly^ utterly moaned the fickleness of her Matilda* At the end 
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of half an hour, the meal over, Miss Rebecca Sharp (for such, astonish- 
ing to state, is the name ofeher who has been described ingeniously as 
\he person hitherto), went up-stairs again to her patient’s rooms, from 
which, with thef most engaging j)oliteness, she eliminated poor Firicin. 
“Thank you, Mrs. Firkin, that will,(guite do ; how nicely you make it I 
I will ruig when anything is wanted.” “ Thank you ; ” and Firkin 
came down stairs in a tempest of^jealousy, only the more dangerous 
because she was forced to confine it in her own bosom. 

Could it be the tempest which, as she passed the landing of the first 
floor, blew open the drawing-room aoor ? No ; it was stealthily opened 
by the hand of Briggs. Briggs had been on the watch. Briggs too 
well heard the creaking Firkin descend the stairs, and the clink of the 
^poon and gruel-basin the neglected female carried. 

“Well, Firkin?” says she,* as the other entered the ^apartment. 
“Well, Jane?” 

“ Wuss and wuss. Miss B.,” Firkin said, wagging her head. 

“Is she not better then ? ” 

“ She never spoke but once, and I asked her if she felt a little more 
easy, and she told me to hold my stupid tongue. Oh, Miss B., I never 
thought to have seen //u's day 1 ” And the water-worjes again began to* 
play. 

“ What sort of a person is this Miss Sharp, Firkin ? I little thought, 
while enjftying my Christmas revels in the elegant home of my firm 
friends, the Reverend Lionel Delamere and his amiable lady, to find a 
stranger had taken*^ my place in the affections of my dearest, my still 
dearest Matilda I ” Miss Briggs, it will be seen by her language, was 
of a literary and sentimental «aim, and had once published a vblume of 
poems — “Trills of the Nightingale” — by subscription, 

“ Miss B., they are all infatyated about that youttg woman,” Firkin 
replied. “ Sir Pitt wouldn^t have let her go, but he daredn’t refuse 
Miss Crawley anythink. Mrs, Bute at the Recto^ jist as bad — ^never 
happy out of her sight. The Capting quite wild about her. Mr. 
Crawley mortial jAilous. Since Miss C. was took ill, she won’t have 
‘ nobody neaf her but Miss Sharp, I can’t tell for where nor for why ; 
atid 1 think semethink has bewidged everybody.” 

‘ Rebecca passed that night in constant watching upon Miss Crawlgy ; 
the next night the old l^dy slept so comfortably, that Rebecca had time 
for several hours’ comfortable repose herself on the sofajat the foot of 
her patroness’s bed ; very so6n, Miss Crawley was so well that ^e $kt 
* up and laughed he^ily at a perfect imitation of Miss Briggs and her 
grief, which Rebecca described to her. Briggs’ weeping snuffle, and 
her manner of using the handkerchief, were so completely^ nmder^, 

' that Miss Criwley became quite cheerful, to.tlte admiration of the 
doctors when they visited her, who usually found this worthy woman 
of the world, when the leasl sickness attacked her, under the most 
abject depression and terror of death, \ 

Captain Crawley came every day, and receiW bulletins from Kiss 
Rebecca respectiM his aunt’s health. This improv^^ rapidly, that 
Briggs wasaUen^ to see her patroness; and persons with tender 
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hearts may imagine the smothered emotions ^hat sentimental female, 
and the a&cting nature of the interview. 

Miss Crawley liked to have Briggs in ^ goqd deal soon. Rebecca, 
used to mimic her to her face with the most admirable ^^avity, thereby 
rendering the imitation doubly pi(^u^e to her worthy patroness. 

The causes which had led to the%ieplo»able illness of Miss Crawley, 
and her departure from her brother’s house in the country, were of such 
an unromantic nature that they are hardly fit to be explained in this 
gentle and sentimental novel. Fof^ow is it possible to hint of a 
delicate female, living in good society, that she ate and drank too much, 
and that a hot supper of lobsters profusely enjoyed at the Rectory was 
the reason of an indisposition which Miss Crawley herself persisted 
was solely mttributable to the dampneate of the weather.?'^ The attack 
was so sharp that Matilda— as his Reverence expressed it — was very . 
nearly “ off the hooks ; ” all the family was in a fever of expectation • 
regarding the will, and Rawdon Crawley was making sure of at least 
forty thousand pounds before the commencement of the London season. 
Mr. Crawley sent over a choice parcel of tracts, to prepare her for the 
change from Vanity Fair and Park Lane for another world; but a 
good doctor froifl Southampton being called in in time, vanquished 
the lobster which was so nearly fatal to her, and gave her sufficient 
strength to enable her to return to London. The baronet did not dis- 
guise his exceeding mortification at the turn which affaiis tdBk. 

While everybody was attending on Miss Cravjley, and messengers 
every hour from \he Rectory were carrying news of her health to |^e 
affectionate folks there, there was a lad;^ in another part of the house, 
being exceedingly ill, of whom no one took 'any notice at all ; ^d this 
was the lady of Cipw^iy herself. The good doctor shook his head after 
seeing her; to which visit Sir Pitt consented, as it could be paid with- 
out a fee ; and she was left fading away in her lonely chamber, with 
no more heed paid to her than to a weed in the park. 

The young ladies, too, lost much of the inestinaable benefit of their* 
governess's instruction. So affectionate a nurse was Miss Sharp, that . 
Miss Crawley would take her medicines from no other hand. Firkin 
had been de^sed long before her mistresses departure from the country. 
That faithful attendant found a gloomy consolation on returning to 
London, in seeing Miss Briggs suffer the sanie pangs of jealousy and 
undergo the same faithless treatment to which she herself had been 
Object. 

^ Captain Rawdon got an extension of leave on his aunt^s illness, 
and remained dutifully at home. He wad always in her antichamber. 
(She lay sick in tl^ state bed-room, into which you >entered by the* 

• little blue 'saloon). His father was always meeting* him there; or if 
he came down the corridor ever so quietly, his father’s door was sure 
to open, and the hyaena face of the old gentleman to glare out. What 
was it ^ one to wa^ the other so? A generous rivalry, no doubt, 
as to which should^e most attentive to the dear sufferer in the state 
IM-room; Rebecca used to come^out and comfort both of them^ or 
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one or the other of them rather. Both’of these worthy gentlemen were 
most anxious to have^news of the invalid froxci her little confidential 
r messenger. , ‘ . 

At dinnerrn^o which meal she descended for half an hour — she kept 
the peace between them : ^fter w^h she disappeared for the night ; 
when Rawdon would ri&e oW to me dep6t of the 150th at Mudbury, 
leaving* his Papa to the society of Kr. Horrocks and his rum and water. 
She passed as weary a fortnight as ever mortal spent in Miss Crawley’s 
sick room ; but her little nerves seemed to be of iron, and she was quite 
unshaken by the duty and the t^dSum of the sick-chamber. 

She never told until long afterwards how painful that duty was; 
how peevish a patient 'was the jovial old lady; how angry; how sleep- 
less; in what horrors of death ; during what long nights she lay moan- 
ing, and in Almost delirious agesiies respecting that future i\orld which 
she quite ignored when she was in good health. — Picture to yourself, 
oh fair young reader, a worldly, selfish, graceless, thankless, religionless 
old woman, writhing in pain and fear, and without her wig. Picture 
her to yourself, and ere you be old, learn to love and pray ! 

Sharp watched this graceless bedside with indomitable patience. 
Nothing escaped her; and, like a prudent steward, she found a use for 
everything. She told many a g<»od story about MisS Crawley’s illness 
in after days, — storifes which made the lady blush through her artificial 
carnations. During the illness she was never out of temper; always 
alert ; sh%' sl^pt light, having a perfectly clear conscience ; and could 
take that refreshment at almost any minute’s warning. And so you 
s^w few traces of fatigue in her appearance. Her face might be a 
tnfle paler, and the circles r<jund her eyes a little blacker tha^l usual; 
but wnenever she came odt from the sick-room she was always smiling, 
fresh, and neat, and looked as trim in her little ^res^ing-gowa and|cap, 
as in her smartest evening suit. 

The Captain thought so, and raved about her in uncouth convul- 
sions. The barbed shaft of love had penetrated his dull hide. Six 
- weeks— appropinquity— opportunity — ^had victimised him completely. 

, H6‘madc a confidante of his aunt at the Rectory, of all persons ip the 
world. She rallied him about it; she had perceived his folly; she 
warned him ; she finished by owning that little Sharp was the most 
clever, droll, odd, good-natured, simple, kindly creature in Engird. 
Rawdon must not trifle^with her affections, though— dear Miss Crtiwley 
would never pardon him for that ; for she, too, was quite overcome by 
. the little governess, and loved Sharp like a daughter. Rawdem must 
go away— go back to his regiment and naughty London, and not play, 
with a poor artless girl’s feelings. ^ . 

. Many and* many a time this good-natured Iq^y, compassionating 
the forlorn life-guardsman’s condition, gave Him an opportunity of 
seeing Miss Sharp at the Rectory, and of walking home with her, as 
we have seen. When men of a certain sort, ladies, *are in love, though 
they see the hook and the string, and the whole^^paratus with which 
they are to l^e taiken, they gorge the bait neverthdess— they must come 
to it^hey swallow it-^and are presently^struck and lande4*f^P* 
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ing. Rawdon saw there was a manifest intention on Mrs. Bute’s' part 
fo captivate him with. Rebecca. He was, not very wise; but he was 
a man about town, and had seen several seasons. A light dawned upon' 
his dusky soul, as he thought, through a speech of Mrs* Bute’s. 

“ Mark my words, Rawdon,” s^ satd. ^ will have Miss Sharp 

one day for your relation.” 

** What relation, — my cousin, he^, Mrs? Bute ? F rancis sweet on her 
hey ? ” inquired the waggish officer. 

“ More than that,” Mrs. Bute said,,with a flash from her black eyes. 

** Not Pitt i* — He sha’n’t have her. The sneak a’n’t worthy of her 
He ’s booked to Lady Jane Sheepshanks.” 

“ You men perceive nothing. You silly, blind creature — if anything 
happens to Lady Crawley, Miss Sharp will be your mj)ther-in-law^ 
and thaf ’j«*what will happen.” *' 

Rawdon Crawley, Esquire, gave vent to a prodigious whistle, in- 
token of astonishment at this announcement. He couldn’t deny it. 
His father’s evident liking for Miss Sharp had not escaped him. He 
knew the old gentleman’s character well; and a more unscrupulous old 
— whyou — ^he did not conclude the sentence, but walked home, curling 
his moustachios, and convinced he had found a clue to Mrs. Bute’s 
mystery. * • ^ 

“ By Jove, it ’s too bad,” thought Rawdon, too bad, by Jove ! I 
do believe the woman wants the poor girl to be ruined, in^grder that 
she shouldn’t come into the family as Lady Crawley.*’ • 

When he saw^ebecca alone, he rallied her abo^his father’s attach- 
ment in his graceful way. She flung up her head scornfully, looljed 
him full«in the face, and said, — ^ , 

Well, suppose he zs fond of me. I know he is, and others too. 
You don’t think 3» am afraid of him, Captain Crawley ? You don’t 
suppose I can’t defend my own honour,” said the little woman, looking 
as stately as a queen. 

“ O, ah, why — give you fairHwaming — ^look out, you know— that ’s ^ 
all,” said the moustachio-twiddler. » ^ 

^ You hint at something not honourable, then ? ” said she, flashing put. 

« o — Gad— ^really — Miss Rebecca,” the heavy dragoon interposed. 

« Do you suppose I have no feeling of self-respect, because I am 
pdTor and friendless, and because rich pe6ple have none? Do you 
think, because I iim a governess, I have not asinuch sense, and feeling, 
and good breeding as you gentle-folks te Hampshire ? I’m a Mont- 
morency. Do you suppose a Montmorency is not as good as a- 
-Crawley?” 

When Miss Sharp was agitated, and ’alluded to her maternal rela- 
tives, shfi sipoke with ever so slight a foreign accent, whidh gave a great • 
’ charm to her clear ringing voice. " No,” she continued, kindling as 
she spoke to the Captain ; I can endflre poverty, but not shame — 
neglect, but not insult^ and insult from — ftomyou.^^ 

Her feelings gav^fway, and she burst into tears. 

“Hang 4t, Miss Sharp — Rebecca — by Jove — upon my soulj I 
wouldn’t for a thousand pounds* > Stop, Rebecca!” 
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She was gone. She drove out with Miss Crawley that day* It was 
before the latter’s illness. , At dinner she was unusually brilliant and 
"lively ; but she would take .no notice of the hints, or the nods, or the 
clumsy expOvStudations of the humiliated, infatuated guardsman. Skir- 
mishes of this sort parsed, pefrpetually during the little campaign-^ 
tedious^ to relate, and similar in result. The Crawley heavy cavalry 
was maddened by defeat, and routbd every day. 

If the baronet of Queen’s C^rawley had not had the fear of losing 
his sistp’s legacy before his eyes's; never would have permitted his 
dear girls to lose the educational blessings which their invaluable 
governess was conferring upon them. The old house at home seemed 
Vi desert wil^hout her, so useful and pleasant had Rebecca made herself 
there. Sir Pitt’s letters were not copied and corrected; hh books not 
made up; his household business and manifold schemes neglecte^ 
now that his little secretary was away. And it was easy to see how 
necessary such an amanuensis was to him, by the tenor and spelling 
of the numerous letters which he sent to her, entreating her and com- 
manding her to return. Almost every day brought a frank from the 
baronet, enclosing the most urgent prayers to Becky fof^B^ return, or 
conveying pathetic statements to^iss Crawley, regarding the neglected 
state of his daughters’ education; of which documents Miss Crawley 
took verv little heed. 

Miss Briggs was not formally dismissed, but her place as companion 
was a sinecure and^ derision ; and her company was the fat spaniel 
iff^ithe drawing-room, or occasionally the discontented Firkin in the 
housds;eeper’s closet. N^r, {though the old lady would by ix) means 
hear of Rebecca’s departure, was the latter regularly installed in office 
in Park Lane. Like many wealthy people, k was Miss Oawley’s 
habit to accept as much service as she could get from her inferiors ; 
and good-naturedly to take leave of them when she no longer found 
them useful. Gratitude amongst certain rich folks is scarcely natural 
or to be thought of. They take needy people’s services as their due. 
Nor have you, O poor parasite and humble hanger-on, mu(ffi reason 
to complain! Your friendship for Dives is about as sincere a^ the 
return which it usually gets. It is money you love, and not the nm ; 
and were Croesus and his footman to change places, you know, yod 
poor rogue, who would*have the benefit of your allegiance. 

And I am not sure, thsit, in spite of Rebecca’s simplicity and 
activity, and gentleness and untiring good humour, the shrewd old 
Loxulon lady, upon whom these treasures of friendship were lavished,- 
not a lurking suspicion all the while of her affectionate nurse and 
i^^d. It mdst have often crossed Miss Crawley’s mind that nobody 
dpes anything for nothing. If she measured her own feeling towards 
the world, she nsust have been pretty well able to gauge those of the 
world towards herself; and perhaps she reflected, that it is the ordinary 
lot of people to have no friends if they themsehrak care for nobody. 

Well, meanwhile Becky was the greatest conuort and amveniOnce 
to her, and she gave her a couple of n^ gowns, and an old necklace 
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and shawl, and shewed her friendship by abusing all her intimate 
acquaintances to her new confidante (than ^hich there can’t be a more 
touching proof of regard), and meditated* vaguely some great future • 
benefit— to marry her perhaps to Clump, the apothecsSTr, or to settle 
her in some advantageous way of life ; dt, at ^ny rate, to send her back 
to Queen’s Crawley when she had done with her, and the full l^ondon 
season had begun. * • 

When Miss Crawley was convalescent and descended to the draw- 
ing-room, Becky sang to her, and ot^jerwise amused her ; when she 
was well enough to drive out, Becky Xccompanied her. And amongst 
the drives which they took, whither, of all places in the world, did Miss 
Crawley’s admirable good-nature and friendship actually induce her to 
penetrate, but to Russell Square, Bloomsbury, and the hojjse of John' 
Sedley, Es<^ire. 

Ere that event, many notes had passed, as may be imagined, between ’ 
the two dear friends. During the months of Rebecca’s stay in Hamp- 
shirfik the eternal friendship had (must it be owned ?) suffered consider- \ 
ablJlinainution, and grown so decrepit and feeble with old age as to | 
thre^l^ demise altogether. The fact is, both girls had their own real j 
affairs t6 think of ; Rebecca her advance with her employers — Amelia ! 
her own absprbin^ topic. When the t^o girls met^and flew into each 
other’s arms with that impetuosity which distinguishes the behaviour 
of young ladies towards each other, Rebecca performed hg^ part of 
the embrace with the most perfect briskness and energyt Poor Itttle 
Amelia blushed she kissed her friend, ^d thought she had been 
guili^ of something very like coldness towards her. • 

Theiiw first interview was but a very j^o^t one, Amelia was just 
ready to go out for a walk. Miss Crawley was waiting in her carnage 
below, her people vionclering at the locality in which they found them- 
selves, and gazing upon honest Sambo, the black footman of Blooms- 
bury, as one of the queer natives of the place. But when Amelia 
came down with her kind smiling looks (Rebecca must introduce her 
to her friend, Miss Crawley was longing to see herpand was too ill^o 
leave her carriage)— when, I say, Amelia came down, the Park Lane 
shoulfler-hnot aristocracy wondered more and more that such a thing 
could come out of Bloomsbury ; and Miss Crawley was fairly captivat^ 
by the sweet blushing face of the young lady who came forward so 
timidly and so gracefmly to pay her respects to th^ protector of her friend. 

“What a complexion, my dear. What a sweet voice!” Miss 
Crawley said, as they drove away westward after the^little interview* ■ 
“ My dear Sharp, your young friend is charming. . Send for her 
to Park Lang^do you hear ? ” Miss Crawley had a good taste. She 
liked natur^jl manners— a little timidity only set them off. She liked 
|»:etty faces near her ; £s she liked pretty pictures, and nice china. She 
talked of Amdia with rsmture half-a-dozeti times that day. She men- 
tioned her to Rawdon^^rawley, who came dutifully to partake of his 
aunt’s chicken. 

Of course, on tms Rebecca instantly stated, that Amelia was 
engaged to he married— to a Lieutenant Osborne— a very oH . 
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Is he a m«an in a line-regiment ? ” Captain Crawley asked, remem- 
bering after an effort, as « became a guardsman, the number of the 
regiment, the — th. “ «* 

Rebecca ftfuught that was^the regiment. “The Captain’s i-amc,” 
she said, “ was Captain Dabbm.” 

“ A lanky, gawky fellow,” said^ Crawley, “ tumbles over everybody. 
I know him ; and Osborne? a goodish-looking fellow, with large black 
whiskers ? ” 

“ Enormous,” Miss Rebecca *Sharp said, “ and enormously proud 
of them, I assure you.” 

Captain Rawdon Crawley burst into a hoarse laugh by way of reply ; 
and being pressed by the ladies to explain, did so when the explosion 
*'of hilarity was over. “He fancies he can play at billiards,” said he. 
“ I won two hundred of him at the Cocoa Tree. He pla^, the young 
flat ! He *d have played for anything that day, but his friend Captain 
Dobbin carried him off, hang him ! ” 

“ Rawdon, Rawdon, don’t be so wicked,” Miss Crawley remarked, 
highly pleased. 

“ Why, ma’am, of all the young fellows I ’ve seen out of the line, I 
think this fellow ’s the greenest. Tarquin and Heuceacc get whht 
money they like oqt of him. fie ’d go to the deuce to be seen with 
a Lord. He pays their dinners at Greenwich, and they invite the 
conipan^' ” 

“ And ve!Fy pretty company too, I dare say.” 

“Quite right, Miss Sharp. Right, as usual, Jdiss Sharp. Un- 
djmmon pretty company, — haw, haw 1 ” and the Captain laughed more 
and nwre, thinking he had n^ade a good joke. • 

“ Rawdon, don’t be naughty ! ” his aunt exclaimed. 

“Well, his father ’s a ci,ty man — immensol)^ rich, they say. Hang 
those city fellows, they must bleed ; and I’ve ^not done with him yet, 
I can tell you. Haw, haw ! ” 

“ Fie, Captain Crawley ; I shall wax*n Amelia. A gambling hus- 
band ! ” •• 

“Horrid, ain’t he, hey?” the Captain said with great solemnity; 
and then added, a sudden thought having struck him : — “ Gad, I say, 
ftia’am, we’il have him here.” 

“ Is he a presentable sort of a person ? ” the aunt inquired. 

“ Presentable ?— oh, very well. You wouldn’t see any difference,” 
Captain Crawley answered. • “ Do let’s have him, when you begth to 
see a few people ; and his whatdyecallem — his inamorato— ^eh, Miss 
Sharp ; that’s what you call it- comes. Gad, 111 write him a note, 
and nave him ; and I’ll try* if he can play picquet as well as billiards. 
Where does Be live. Miss Sharp?” ^ ® 

Miss Sharp told Crawley the Lieutenant’s town address ; and a few 
days after this conversation^ Lieutenant Osborne .received a letter, in 
Captain Rawdon’s school-boy hand, and encloliing a note of invitation 
from Miss Crawley. • V 

Rebecca despatched also an invitation to her darling Amelia, who, 
you may be sure, was ready enough to accept it when she heard that 
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George was to be of the party. It was arranged that Amelia was to 
spend the morning with the ladies of Park Lane, where all were very 
kind to her. Rebecca patronised her with calm saperiority : she was so 
much the cleverer of the two, and her friend so gentle ana •unassuming, 
that she always yielded when anybody cnos« to*command, and so took 
Rebecca’s orders with perfect meekness and good humour.. Miss 
Crawley’s graciousness was also remarkable. She continued her 
raptures about little Amelia, talked about her before her face as if she 
were a doll, or a servant, or a picture^ iWid admired her with the most 
benevolent wonder possible. I admire that admiration which the 
genteel world sometimes extends to the commonalty. I,There is no more 
agreeable object in life than to see May F air folks condescending. Miss ^ 
Crawley’s prodigious benevolence rather fatigued poor litsle Amelia,’ 
and I am n«ft sure that of the three ladies in Park Lane she did not 
find honest Miss Briggs the most agreeable. She sympathised with 
Briggs as with all neglected or gentle people : she wasn’t what you call 
a woman of spirit. 

George came to dinner — ^a repast en garqon with Captain Crawley. ' 
The great family coach of the Osbornes transported him to Park 
Lane from Russell Square ; where the young ladies, who were not 
themselves inviteef, and professed th% greatest i^jdifference at that 
slight, nevertheless looked at Sir Pitt Crawley’s name in the baronet- 
age ; and learned everything which that work had to teach aj^out the 
Crawley family and their pedigree, and the Binkies, their relatives, Sc., 
&c. Rawdon Cray ley received George Osborne wfth great frankness 
and CTaciousness ; praised his play at billiards : ’ asked him when Ifb 
would haive his revenge: was interested# abput Osborne’s regiment: 
and would have proposed picquet to him that very evening, but Miss 
Crawley absolutely rforbade any gambling in her house ; so that the 
young Lieutenant’s purse was not lightened by his gallant patron, for 
that day at least. However, they made an engagement for the next, 
somewhere ; to look at a horse that Crawley had to sell, and to try him 
in the Park ; and to dine together, and to pass the Evening with soi^e 

a fellows. That is, if you ’re not on duty to that pretty Miss 
ey,” Crawley said, with a knowing wink, “ Monstrous nice girl, 
’pon my honour, though, Osborne,” he was good enough to add, “ Lots 
of till;, I suppose, eh ? ” 

TSsborne wasn^JU^jilillMriHttl^ould join Cravlicy with pleasure : and 

day^JlL^sed ,his new friend’s horse- 
and introduced him to 
n, whose acquaintance 


ne inquired of his 
atured little girl 
‘ s Sedley liked 

. . savagely at the oi\t of hh little 

a»i4 vatc^ him when he went up to^Rnne hii acquaint- 
the fair gjiverness. ^ Her conduct pust have relieved Crawley 
iere Was any jeai^ousy in the bosom of that life-guardsman, 
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When the young men went up stairs, and after Osborne’s introduce 
, tion to Miss Crawley, he* walked up to Rebecca with a patronising, 
easy swagger.^ He was gotng to be kind to her and protect her. He 
would even shake hands with her, as a friend of Amelia’s ; and saying, 
“ Ah, Miss Sharp ! how-dj^doo ? ” held out hisiieft hand towards her, 
expecting that she would b^ quite^onfounded at the honfOur. 

Miss Sharp put out her right fore* finger, and gave^mm a little tiod, 
so cool and killing, that Rawdon Crawley, watching the operations 
from the other room, could haidly restrain his laughter as he saw the 
^Lieutenant’s entire discomfiture ; the start he gave, the pause, and 
the perfect clumsiness with which he at length Condescended to take 
^the finger which was offered for his embrace. 

“ She ’d beat the devil, by Jove ! ” the Captain savin a rapture ; 
and the Lieutenant, by way of beginning the conver^Sno^ agreeably 
asked Rebecca how she liked her new place. 

“ My place ? ” said Miss Sharp, coolly, “ how kind of yflh to rdhiind 
me of it ! It’s a tolerably good place : the wages arc pretty good-^ftot 
so goodias Miss Wirt’s, I believe, with your sisters in Russell Square. 
How are those young ladies ? — not that I ought to ask.” 

“ Why not ? ” Mr. Osborne ^id, amazed. • 

“ Why, the^ neirer condescended to speak to me, or to ask me into 
their house, whilst I was staying with Amelia ; but we poor governesses, 
you know, ^e used to slights of this sort.” 

My dear Misj Sharp ! ” Osborne ejaculated. 

“ At least in some families,” Rebecca continued. # “ You can’t think 
what a difference there is though. We are not so wealthy in Hamp- 
shire 'as you lucky folks of the city. But then I am in a gentleman’s 
family — good old English stock. I suppose you know Sir Pitt’s father 
refused a peerage. And you see how I am trefttedJ I am pretty com- 
fortable, Indeed, it is rather a good place. But how z/^; 7 ^good of you 
to inquire 1 ” 

Osborne was guite savage. The little Governess'* patronised him 
aftd persiffl^d him'mtil this young British Lion felt quite uneasy ; nor 
could he muster sufficient presence of mind to Irod a pretext for 
'^'Wcking out of this most delectable conversation. 

^ “I thought you liked the City families pretty well,” he ^aid 
haughtily. t 

“ Last year you mean, ijhen I was fresh from that horrid vul^ 
school ? Of course 1 did. Doesn’t every girl like to ccme home |or 
the holidays? And how was I td know any better? But oh, 
Osborne, what a difference eighteen months’ experience makes 
eighteen moijths spent, pardon me fed sa>ing so, with gentletilli^ "-As 
for dear Atnelki, she, 1 grant you, i&^a pearl, and would be chui ^W 
anywhere. There now, I see^ou are (beginning to be in a good huni0m« 
but oh these queer odd City people 1 Md Mr. Jos,— how is tOl 
wonderful Mr, Joseph?” • ~ 

“ It seems to me you didn’t dislike that ^ndelrful Mr. Toseoh last 
year” Osborne said kindly. \ J ^ 

“How severe of you t Well, tfUrt I didVt break my heart 
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about him ; yet if he had asked me to do what you mean by your looks 
(and very expressive and kind they are, too)^ 1 wouldn’t have said no.” , 
Mr. Osborne gave a look as much a^ to shy, “ In^eed^ how very 
obliging ! ” • 

What an honour to have had you a •brother-in-law, you are 
thinking? To be sister-in-law to fieorgp Osborne, Esquire, • son of 
John Osborne, Esquire, son of— what was your grandpapa, Mr. Osborne? 
Well, don’t be angry. You can’t help your pedigree, and I quite agi-ee 
with you that I would have married «Mr. Joe Sedley ; for could a poor 
penniless girl do better? Now you know the whole secret. frank 
and open ; and, considering all things, it was very kind of you to allude 
to the circumstance — very kind and polite. Amelia dear, Mr. Osborne; 
and I werejtalking about your poor brother Joseph. Howfis he ? ” 

Thus was George utterly routed. Not that Rebecca was in the , 
right; but she had managed most successfully to put him in the wrong. • 
And he now shamefully fled, feeling if he stayed another minute, that 
he would have been made to look foolish in the presence of Amelia. 

Though Rebecca had had the better of him, George was above the 
meanness of tale-bearing or revenge upon a lady,— only he could not 
help cleverly confiding to Captain Cri;wlcy, next day, some notions of 
his regarding Miss Rebecca — ^that she was a sharp one, a dangerous 
one, a desperate dirt, &c. ; in all of which opinions Crawley agreed 
laughingly, and with every one of which Miss Rebeeja \As made 
acquainted before twenty-four hours were over. They added to her 
original regard fox Mr. Osborne, Her woman’s instinct had told hy, 
that it was George who had interrupted the success of her first loi^ 
passage, tind she esteemed him accordingly. * 

“ 1 only just warn you,” he said to Rawdon Crawley, with a knowing 
look — ^he had bougfht fhe horse, and lost some score of guineas after 
dinner, 1 just warn you — 1 know women, and counsel you to be on 
the look-out.” 

Thank you, my boy,” said Crawley, with a lo(^ of peculiar grati- • 
ttode. “ You ’re wide awake, I see.” And George went off, thinking 
Crawley was quite right. 

He told Amelia of what he had done, and how he had counselled 
Raydon Crawley— a devilish good, straight-forward fellow— to be on 
his guard against that little sly, scheming Rebecca. 

** Against f ” Amelia cried, ^ 

Your friend the Governess. — Don’t look so astonished.” 

0 George, what hme you done ? ” Amelia said. For her woman’s 
eyes, which Lovc^had made sharp-siphted, bad in one instant discovered 
a secret which was invisible to Miss Crawley, to poor Virgin Briggs, 
ntod, above all, to the stupid peepers of that young whiskered png, 
wfeutenant Osborne. . 

' For as Rebecca^ waj shawling her in an upper apartment, where 
these two friends had ai^ opportunity for a little of that secret talking 
aiid conspiring which forms the delight of female life, Amelia, coming 
up to Rebecca, and taking her two httle hands in hers, said, ^ Rebecca. 

1 see it all.” 
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Rebecca kissed her. 

^ And regarding this 'delightful secret, not one syllable more wad 
*said by either of the yoling women. But it was destined to come out 
before long. ® ^ 

Some short period after t]ie abc^ve events, and Mis? Rebecca Sharp 
i^j^tjll remaining at her patroness’s house in Park Lane, one more hatch- 
"^ent might have been seen in Great Gaunt Street, figuring am'ohgst 
the many which usually ornamem that dismal quarter. It was over 
Sir Pitt Crawley’s house ; but it did not indicate the worthy baronet’s 
demise. It was a feminine hatchment, and indeed a few years back 
had served as a funeral compliment to Sir Pitt’s old mother, the late 
dowager lady Crawley.1 1 Its period of service over, the hatchment had 
come down from the front of the house, and lived in retireSnent some- 
where in the back premises of Sir Pitt’s mansion. It re-appeared now 
for poor Rose Dawson. Sir Pitt was a widower again. The arms 
quartered on the shield along with his own were not, to be sure, poor 
Rose’s. She had no arms. But the cherubs painted on the scutcheon 
answered as well for her as for Sir Pitt’s mother, and Resurgam was 
written under the coat, flanked by the Crawley Dove apd Serpent. Arms 
and Hatchments, Resurgam. — Here is an opportunity for moralizing*! 

Mr. Crawley had tended that otherwise friendless bed-side. She went 
out^f the world strengthened by such words and comfort as he could 
give her. F5r many years his was the only kindness she ever knew ; 
, the only friendshii? that solaced in any way that feeble, lonely soul. 
Ifer heart was dead long before her body. She had sold it to become 
Sir Pitt Crawley’s wife. Mothers and daughters are making the same 
bargain every day in Vanity Fair. 

When the demise took place, her husband was in London attending 
to some of his innumerable schemes, and busy with his endless lawyers. 
He had found time, nevertheless, to call often in Park Lane, and to 
, despatch many notes to Rebecca, entreating her, enjoining her, com- 
manding her to rfturn to her young pupils in the countpr, who were 
now utterly without companionship during their mother’s illness. But 
Miss Crawley would not hear of her departure ; for though there was 
lio lady of fashion in London who would desert her friends more cont- 
jdacently as soon as ghe was tired of their society, and though tew 
tired of them sooner, yet as long as her engoHmentlsL'SXt^ her attachment 
was prodigious, and she clurife still with the greatest energy to Rebecca. 

The news of Lady Crawley’s death jjrovoked no more grief or Com- 
n^t than might have been expected in Miss Crawley’s family circle^ 
** I sup^se I must put off my party for the 3 rd,” Miss Crawley said ; 
and added, after a pause, “ I hope my brother wilUhave the, decency not 
to marry again.” What a confounded rage Pitt will be in if he does,” 
Rawdon remarked, with his usual regard for his el<^ brother. Rebecca 
said nothing. She seemed by far the gravest •and mo%t impressed of 
the family. She left the room, before Rawdbn went away that day ; 
but they met by chance below, as he was going away after t^ng leavCi 
and had a parley togetho** 
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On the morrow, as Rebecca was gazing from the window, she startled 
Miss Crawley, who was placidly occupied with a French novel, by crying 
out in an alarmed tone, “ Here ’s Sir Pitt, Ma’ahi I ” anij.the baronet’s 
knock followed this announcement. , 

“My dear, I can’t see him. I won’t scte him. Tell Bowls not at 
home, or go down stairs and say I’l^ too yi to receive any ona My 
nerves really won’t bear my brother at^this moment cried out Miss 
Crawley, and resumed the novel. 

“ She ’s too ill to see you. Sir,” Rebecca said, tripping down to Sir 
Pitt, who was preparing to ascend. 

“ So much the better,” Sir Pitt answered. “ I want to see yoUy 
Miss Becky. Come along a me^into the parlour,” and they entered, 
that apartmgnt together. * 

“ I wawnt you back at Queen’s Crawley, Miss,” the baronet said, 
fixing his eyes upon her, and taking off his black gloves and his hat 
with its great crape hat-band. His eyes had such a strange look, 
and fixed upon her so stcdfastly, that Rebecca Sharp began almost 
to tremble. 

: “ I hope to come soon,” she said in a low voice, “ as soon as Miss 
Crawley is better— ^and return to — to thjp dear childi'en.” 

“ You ’ve said so these three months, Becky,” replied Sir Pitt, “ and 
still you go hanging on to my sister, who ’ll fling you off like an old 
shoe, when she ’s wore you out I tell you I want you. I ’15 geitog l^ck 
• to the Vuneral. Will you’ come back } Yes or noV’.^ 

“ I daren’t— I dnn’t think — it would be right — ^to be alone — ^with yojn 
Sir,” Becky said, seemingly in great agitation. ^ 

” “ I saj- agin, I want you,” Sir Pitt said, thumping the tabid. “ I 
can’t git on without you. I didn’t see what it was till you went away. 
The house all goes Vrdhg. It’s not the same place. All my accounts 
has got muddled agin. You must come back. Do come back. Dear 
Becky, do come.” 

“ Come — as what. Sir ? ” Rebecca gasped out. 

“ Come as Lady Crawley, if you like,” the bar Jnet said, graspijg 
his crape hat. “ There ! will that zatusfy you ? Come back and be 
my wife. Your vit vor’t. Birth be hanged. You Ye as good a lady 
as ^jver I see. You ’ve got more brains in your little vinger than 
any baronet’s wife in the county. Will you com^ ? Yes or no ? ” 

** Oh, Sir Pitt ! ” Rebecca said, very mijph moved. 

“ Say yes, Becky,” Sir Pitt continued. “ I ’m an old man, but a 
good * 0 . I ’m good for twenty years. I ^1 make you happy, zee if I 
don’t. You shall do what you [like ; spend what you like ; and ’av it 
all your own -way. I ’ll make you a zettlement. I ’ll do everything • 
r^glar. Look year ! • and the old man fell down on his knees and 
leered at her like a satyr. 

Rebecca st^ed#back a picture of consternation. In the course 
of this history tire have never seen her lose her presence of mind ; 
bu± she did now, and wept some of the most genuine tears that ever 
fell from her eyes. 

“ Oh, Sir Pitt I ”:«he said. Oh, Sir— I — 1 ’m marrfed already*^ , 
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IN WHICH REBECCA’S HUSllAND APPEARS FOR A SHORT TIME. 

EVEuWcAcler of a scntimcfital tufn (and we desire no other) must have 
■ been pleased with the tableau with which the last act of our little dramsl 
' concluded ; for what can be prettier than an image of Love on hislcnees 
before Beauty? ^ 

But when Love heard that awful confession from Beauty that she 
was married already, he bounced up from his attitude of humility on 
‘’the carpetj, uttering exclamations which caused poor little Beauty to be 
more frightened than she was when she made her avowal. •. “ Married ! 
you ’re joking,” the Baronet cried, after the first explosion of rage and 
wonder. “ You ’re making vun of me, Becky. Who'd ever go to marry 
you without a shilling to your vortunc ? ” 

“Married! married!” Rebecca said, in an agony of tears — ^her 
voice choking with emotion, her handkerchief up to her ready eyes, 
fainting against the mantel-piece — a figure of woe fit to melt the most 
obdurate heart. “ O Sir Pitt, dfear Sir Pitt, do not think me ungrateful 
for all your goodness to me. It is only your generosity that has 
extorte^L my secret.” 

Generosity be hanged ! ” Sir Pitt roared out. “ Who is it tu, then, 
you ’re married ? • Where was it ? ” 

“ Let me come back with you to the country, ^ ? Let me watch 
over .you as faithfully as egcr ! Don’t, don’t separate me .from dear 
Queen’s Crawley ! ” 

“ The feller has left you, has he ? ” the Baronet said, beginning, as 
he fancied, to comprehend. “Well, Becky — come back if you like. 
You can’t eat your cake and have it. Any ways I made you a vair 
offer. Coom back as governess — ^you shall have it all your own 
^ay.” She held* out one hand. She cried fit to break her heart; 
her ringlets fell over her face, and over the marble mantcl-piece where 
she laid it. 

• “ So the rascal ran off, eh ? ” Sir Pitt said, with a hideous attempt 

at consolation. “ Never mind, Becky, Pll take care of ’ee,” ^ 

“ O Sir ! it would* be the pride of my life to go back to Queen^s 
Crawley, and take care of the children, and of you as formerly, when . 
you said you were pleased with the services of your little Rebecca. 
When I think of what you have just offered me, my heart fills with 
gratitude — indeed it does.' • I can’t be your wife, sir ; let me — let me be 
your daughter ! ” • / 

Saying which, Rebecca went down on Jief knees in^a most tragical 
way. and, taking Sir Pitt’s horny black hand between her own two 
(which were very pretty and white, and as soft a'S satin), looked up in 
nis face with an eitpression of exquisite pathos and confidence, when — 
when the door opened, and Miss Crawlcw sailed in. 

Mrs. Firkin and Miss Briggs, who happened by chance to be at 
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the parlour-door soonraftcr the Baronet and Rebecca entered the apart- 
ment, had also seen accidentally, through tlje key-hole, the old gentle- 
man prostrate before the governess, and had heard the generous • 
proposal which he made her. It was scarcely out of hfs*mouth, when 
Mrs. Firkin and Miss Briggs had streaihec^ up. the stairs, had rushed 
into the drawing-room where Miss Crawley was reading the French 
novel, and had given that old lady tAc astounding intelligence that Sir 
Pitt was on his knees, proposing to Miss Sharp. And if you calculate 
the time for the above dialogue to takejilace — the time for Biiggs and 
P'likin to fly to the drawing-room — ^Ihc time for Miss Crawley to be 
astonished, and to drop her volume of Pigault le Brun — and the time 
for her to come down stairs — you will sec how exactly accurate this 
history is, and how Miss Crawley must have appeared jt the very* 
instant whcit Rebecca had assumed the attitude of humihty. 

^ “ It is the lady on the ground, and not the gentleman,” Miss Crawley 
said, with a look and voice of great scorn. “ They told me that you 
were on your knees, Sir Pitt : do kneel once more, and let me see this 
pretty couple ! ” 

“ I have thanked Sir Pitt Crawley, ma’am,” Rebecca said, rising, 
“and have told him that— that I never can become Lady Crawley.” 

“ Refused him*! ” Miss Crawley said, more bewildered than ever. 
Briggs and Firkin at the door opened the eyes of aslonishmcnt and the 
lips of wonder. ^ 

“ Yes — refused,” Rebecca continued, with a sad, tcarfuA voice. • 

“ And am I to credit my ears that you absolutely proposed to her, 
Sir Pitt ? ” the old Wy asked. 

“ Ees,.” said the Baronet, “ I did.” 

“ And she refused you as she says ? ” 

“ Ees,” Sir Pitt yiii his features on a broad grin. 

“ It docs not seem to break your heart at any rate,” Miss Crawley 
remarked. 

“ Nawt a bit,” answered Sir Pitt, with a coolness and good-humour 
which set Miss Crawley almost mad with bewildcnaent. That an old 
gentleman of station should fall on his knees to a penniless governess, 
and burst out laughing because she refused to marry him, — that a 
penniless governess should refuse a Baronet with four thousand a year, 
— tlftse were mysteries which Miss Crawley could never comprehend. 
It’ surpassed any complications of intrigue in Her favourite Pigault Ic 
Brun. • 

“ Pm glad you think it good sport, brother,” she continued, groping 
wildly through this amazement. 

^^iyamous,” said Sir Pitt. “ Who’d ha**tliought it 1 what a sly little 
devil I what a little foj it waws !” he muttered to himself, chuckling with 
pleasure. * ' 

“ Who’d have thought what ? ” cries Miss Crawley, stamping with 
hp foot. “ Pray, M'lss Sharp, are you waiting for the Prince Regent’s 
divorce, that you don’t thfiiik our family good enough for you ? ” 

• “ My attitude,” Rebecca said, “ when you came in, Ma’am, did not 
look as if I despised such an honour as this good— this noble man 
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has deigned to offer me. Do you think I have no heart ? Have you 
all loved me, and been s® kind to the poor orphan — deserted — ^girl, 
and am I to feel nothii^g ? O my friends ! O my benefactors ! may not 
my love, my life, my duty*, liyjo repay the confidence you have shown 
me ? Do you grudge me even gratitude, Miss Crawley ? It is too much 
— my heart is too full ; ” anjjl she |ank down in a ghair so pathetically, 
that most of the audience present were perfectly melted with her 
sadness. 

“Whether you marry me orfi^t,you ’re a good little girl, Becky, and 
I’m your vriend, mind,” said Sir Pitt, and putting on his crape-bound 
hat, he walked away — greatly to Rebecca’s relief ; for it was evident 
^that her secret was unrevealed to Miss Crawley, and she had the 
* advantage oof a brief reprieve. ^ 

Putting her handkerchief to her eyes, and nodding away honest 
Briggs, who would have followed her up-stairs, she went up to her apart- 
ment ; while Briggs and Miss Crawley, in a high state of excitement, 
remained to discuss the strange event, and Firkin, not less moved, 
dived down into the kitchen regions, and talked of it with all the male 
and female company there. And so impressed was Mrs. Firkin with 
the news, that she thought proper to write off by thj^f: very night’s post, 
“ with her humble duty to Mrs. Bute Crawley and the famly at the 
Rectory, and Sir Pitt has been and proposed for to marry Miss Sharp, 
wh£reiix4Bhe has refused him to the wonder of all.” 

The twoliadics in the dining-room (where worthy Miss Briggs was 
delighted to be adinitted once more to a confidentiaj conversation with 
lifer patroness) wondered to their hearts’ content at Sir Pitt’s offer, and 
Rebecca’s refusal ; Briggs viry acutely suggesting that there fhust have 
been some obstacle in the shape of a previous attachment, otherwise no 
young woman in her senses would ever have i^fu^d so advantageous 
a proposal. 

“ You would have accepted it yourself, wouldijjt you, Briggs ? ” Miss 
Crawley said, kindly. 

vf. “Would it nof be a privilege to be Miss Crawley’s sister ?” Briggs 
replied, with meek evasion, 

“ Well, Becky would have made a good Lady Crawley, after all,” 
Miss Crawley remarked, (who was mollified by the girl’s refus^, <^nd 
very liberal and generous now there was no call for her sacrifices.) 
“ She has brains in plenty (much more wit in her little finger than 
you have my poor dear Briggs in aU your head.) Her manner^ are 
cxceltot now I have formed her. She is a Montmorency, Briggs, 
^4 blbpd is something, though I despise it for my part ; and she would 
held her own amongst those pompous stupid Hampshire people 
iSuch better than that unfortunate ironmongei^’s daughter.’.’ 

Briggs coincided as usual, and the “ previous attachment ” was then 
distusstS in conjectures. ‘'You poor friendless creatures are always 
having some foolish tendre^^ Miss Crawley said. “ You yourself, you 
know, were in love with a writing-master (^on’t cry, Briggs — you’re 
always crying, and it won’t bring him to life again), and I suppose tiii$ 
unfortunate Becky has been silly and sentimental too— some apothecary, 
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or house-steward, or painter, or young curate, or something of that 
sort.” » 

“ Poor thing, poor thing ! ” says Briggs (who vfas thinking of twenty- 
four years back, and that hectic young^ writing masterVhose lock of 
yellow hair, and whose letters, beautiful in thair iUegibility, she cherished 
in her old desk up stairs.) “ Poor |hing, poor thing ! ” says Briggs. 
Once more she was a fresh-cheeked lass of Eighteen ; she was at evening 
church and the hectic writing master and she were quavering out of " 
the same psalm-book. ^ • 

“ After such conduct on Rebecca’s part,” Miss Crawley said enthu- 
siastically, “ our family should do something. Find out who is the 
objet, Briggs. I *11 set him up in a shop ; or order my portrait of him, 
you know ; or speak to my cousin the Bishop — and I *11 do^er Becky, ' 
and we’ll have a wedding, Briggs, and you shall make the breakfast, 
and be a brides’ maid.” 

' * Briggs declared that it would be delightful, and vowed that her dear 
Miss Crawley was always kind and generous, and went up to Rebecca’s 
bed-room to console her and prattle about the offer, and the refusal, 
and the cause thereof ; and to hint at the generous intentions of Miss 
Crawley, and to fiiyd out who was the gentleman that had the mastery 
of Miss Sharp’s heart. » 

Rebecca was very kind, very affectionate and affected — responded 
to Briggs’ offer of tenderness with grateful fervour — owned thc^ was a 
secret attachment — a delicious mystery — what a pity Mis 5 Briggsliad 
not remained half 1 a minute longer at the key-hole r Rebecca might, 
perhaps, have told more : but five minutes after Miss Briggs’ arrived 
in Rebeeda’s apartment, Miss Crawley adually made her appearance 
there — an unheard of honour j — her impatience had overcome her ; she 
could not wait forthe*tardy operations of her ambassadress : so she 
came in person, and ordered Briggs out of the room. And expressing 
her approval of Rebecca’s conduct, she asked particulars of the inter- 
view and the previous transactions which had brought about the 
astonishing offer of §if Pitt. * ^ 

Rebecca said she had long had some notion of the partiality with 
which Sir Pitt honoured her, (for he was in the habit of making his 
fee^ngs known in a very frank and unreserved manner) but, not to 
mention private reasons with which she woul^ not for the present 
trouble Miss Crawley, Sir Pitt’s age, station, and habits were such as 
to render a marriage quite impossible j dhd could a woman with any 
feeling of self-respect and any decency listen to proposals at such a 
moment, when the funeral of the lotrer’s deceased wife had not actually 
taken place?* 

“Nonsense, my dear^ you would never have refused him had there 
hot been some one else m the case,” Miss Crawley said, coming to her 
point at once, “ Tell me the private reasons ; what are the private 
reasons? There is somh one ; who is it that has touched your heart?” , 
^ Rebecca cast down her eyes, and owned there was. “ You have 
guessed right, dear Lady,” she said with a sweet simple faltering voice. 
“You wonder at one so poor and friendless having an attachment, 
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don’t you ? I have never heard that poverty was any safeguard against 
^ it. I wish it were.” 

' “ My poor dear child,” dried Miss Crawley, who was always quite 
ready to be sentimental, “Is /jur passion unrequited, then ? Are we 
pining in secret ? Tellsne ^11, and let me console you.” 

“ 1 wish you could, dear ^ladai^ji,” Rebecca s.ud in the same tearful 
tone. “ Indeed, indeed I need it.” And she laid her head upon Miss 
Crawley’s shoulder and wept there so’ naturally that the old lady, 
surprised into sympathy, embraced her with an almost maternal kind- 
ness, uttered many soothing protests of regard and affection for her, 
vowed that she loved her as a daughter, and would do everything in 
^her power to serve her. “And now who is it, my dear.^ Is it that 
pretty Miss Sedley’s brother You said something about an affair 
with him. I ’ll ask him here, my dear. And you shall * have him : 
indeed you shall.” 

“ Don’t ask me now,” Rebecca said. “ You shall know all soon. 
Indeed you shall. Dear kind Miss Crawley — Dear friend, may 1 
say so ? ” 

■“That you may, my child,” the old lady replied, kissing her. 

“ I can’t tell you now,” sobb^ out Rebecca, “ I am very miserable. 
But O ! love me always — promise you will love me always.” And in 
the midst of mutual tears — for the emotions of the younger woman 
ha<i*awakened the sympathies of the elder — ^this promise was solemnly 
given by Miss Crawley, who left her little prot(5gde, blessing and 
semiring her as a dear, artless, tender-hearted, affectionate, incompre- 
Hhnsible creature. 

Arid now she was left alo^re to think over the sudden and t^ronderful 
events of the day, and of what had been and what might have been. 
What think you were the private feelings of ^Mite, no (begging her 
pardon) of Mrs. Rebecca ? If, a few pages back, the present writer 
claimed the privilege of peeping into Miss Amelia Sedley’s bed-room, 
and understanding with the omniscience of the novelist all the^ gentle 
pains and passions^ which were tossing upon that innocent pillow, why 
should he not declare himself to be Rebecca’s confidante too, master 
of her secrets, and seal-keeper of that young woman’s conscience ? 

Well then, in the first place, Rebecca gave way to some v,pry 
sincere and touching regrets that a piece of marvellous ,good fortune 
should have been so near h^r, and she actually obliged to decline it. 
In this natural emotion every properly regulated mind will Certainly 
share. What good mother is there that would not commiserate a 
penniless spinster, who might have been my lady, and have shared 
fOllSr thousand a year ? What well-bred young person is there in all 
Vanity Fair, who will not feel for a hard-wprwing, ingenious, meri- 
torious i^rl, who gets such an honourable, advantageous, provoking 
offer, just at the very moment when it is out of heu power to accept it r 
I am sure our friend Becky’s disappointment “deserves and will com- 
mand every sympathjr. ^ 

I remember one hi^t being in the Fair myself, at an evening^ party. 
! observed old Toady there also present, single out fbr her 
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special attentions and flattery little Mrs. Briefless, the barrister's wife, 
who is of a good family certainly, but, as wc all know, is as poor as 
poor can be. 

What, I asked in my own mind, can cause this obsequiousness on 
the part of Miss Toady; has Briefless got^a oounty court, or has his 
wife had a fortune left her? Miss Toady explained presently, with 
that simplicity which distinguishes ill heif conduct. ‘ You know,’ she 
said, * Mrs. Briefless is granddaughter of Sir John Redhand, who is 
so ill at Cheltenham that he can’t lagt six months. Mrs. Briefless’s 
papa, succeeds ; so you see she will be a baronet’s daughter.’ And 
Toady asked Briefless and his wife to dinner the very next week. 

If the mere chance of becoming a baronet’s daughter can procure 
a lady such homage in the world, surely, surely we may /espcct the* 
agonies of ^ young woman who has lost the opportunity of becoming 
a baronet’s wife. Who would have dreamed of Lady Crawley dying 
so soon ? She was one of those sickly women that might have lasted 
these ten years — Rebecca thought to herself, in all the woes of repent- 
ance — ana I might have been my lady ! I might have led that old 
man whither I would. I might have thanked Mrs. Bute for her 
patronage, and hfr. Pitt for his insuflerable condescension. . I would 
have had the town-house newly furiflshed and <^corated. 1 would 
have had the handsomest carriage in London, and a box at the Opera ; 
and 1 would have been presented next season. All this mi^t have 
been ; but now — now all was doubt and mystery. * . ' 

But Rebecca a young lady of too much redblution and energy 
of character to permit herself much useless and unseemly sorrow fsr 
the irrevocable past ; so, having devote^ only the proper portion of 
regret to it, she wisely turned her whole attention towards the future, 
wmcH was now va«tly«more important to her. And she surveyed her 
position, and its hopes, doubts, and chances. 

In the first place, she was married; — that was a great fact. Sir 
Pitt knew it. She was not so much surprised into the avowal, as 
induced to make it by a sudden calculation. It mast have come some 
day; and why not now as at a later period? He who would have 
married her himself must at least be silent with regard to her marriage. 
But how Miss Crawley would bear the news — ^was the great question. 
Misgivings Rebecca had ; but she remembered all Miss Crawley had 
said ; the old lady’s avowed contempt for biJth ; her daring liberal 
opinions ; her general romantic propensities ; her almost doting attach- 
ment to her nephew, and her repeatedly-expressed fondness for Rebecca 
*kerself. She is so fond of him, Rebecca thought, that she will forgive 
him anything: she is so used to me that ! don’t think she could be 
comfortably withouti me ; when the kclairdssement comes there will 
‘be a scene, and hysterics, and a great quarrel^ and then a m^t recon- 
ciliation. At all events, what use was there m delaying? fie die was 
♦thrown, and now or to-hiorrow the issue must be the same. And so, 
resolved that Miss Crawley should have the news, the young person 
Abated in her mind as to the best means of conveying it to her; and 
whether she should face the storm that must come, or dy and avoid it 
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until its first fury was blown over. In this state cf meditation she 
wrote the following letter 

Dearest Friend, — The "great crisis which we have debated 
about so often* is come. Hal^ of my secret is known, and I have 
thought and thought, rwatiUI am quite sure that now is the time to 
reveal l^te whole of the mystery, ^ Sir Pitt came to me this morning, 
and made — ^what do you think? — a declaration in form. Think of 
that ! Poor little me. I might have been lady Crawley. How 
pleased Mrs, Bute would have liqn ; and ma tante if I had taken pre- 
cedence of her ! I might have been somebody’s mamma, instead of — 
O, I tremble, I tremble, when I think how soon we must tell all ! — 

Sir Pitt knows I am married, and not knowing to whom, is not 
Very much displeased as yet. Ma tante is actually angry tl^at I should 
have refused him. But she is all kindness and graciousness. She 
condescends to say I Ayould have made him a good wife; and vows 
that she will be a mother to your little Rebecca. She will be shaken 
when she first hears the news. But need we fear anything beyond 
a momentary anger ? I think not : / am sure not. She dotes upon 
you so (you naughty, good-for-nothing man), that she would pardon 
you anythincr* and, indeed, I believe, the next plaqp in her heart isr 
mine : and that she^would be miSerable without me. Dearest ! some- 
thing tells me we shall conquer. You shall leave that odious regiment : 
qui^anjing, racing, and be a good boy; and we shall all live ih Park 
LaiM: and nta tante shall leave us all her money. 

I shall try andSvalk to-morrow at 3 in the usual place. If Miss 
B^accompanies me, you must come to dinner, and bring an answer, 
and put it in the third volunioi/of Portcus’s Sermons. But, at ail events, 
come to your own. R. 

To Miss Eliza Styles, 

At Mr. Barnet’s, Saddler, Knightsbridge. 

And I trust there is no reader of this little story who has not dis- 
* comment enough lo perceive that the Miss Eliza Styles (an old 
« scffoolfellow, Rebecca said, with whom she had resumed an active 
correspondence of late), and who used to fetch these letters from the 
saddler’s, wore brass spurs, and large curling mustachios, and \jas 
indeed no other than Captain Rawdon Crawley. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE LETTER ON THE PINCUSHION. 

How theyVere married is not of the slightest cgnsequence to any body. , 
What is to hinder a Captain who is a major, and a young lady who is 
of age, from purchasing a license, and uniting themselves at any church 
to\vn ? Who noeds to be told, that if a woman has a will, she 
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Will assuredly find a way? — My belief is, that one day, when Miss 
Sharp had gone to pass the forenoon with her dear friend Miss Amelia , 
Sedley, in Russell-square, a lady very .like ‘her hiight hfve been seen 
entering a church in the city, in company with a gentleman with dyed 
mustachoes, who, after a quarter of an h^ur’^ interval, escorted her 
back to the hackney-coach in waitit^g, an^that this was a quiet* bridal 
party. 

And who on earth, after the daily experience we have, can question 
the probability of a gentleman marrying any body ? How many of the 
wise and learned have married their cooks? Did not Lord Eldon 
himself, the most prudent of men, make a run-away match ? Were not 
Achilles and Ajax both in love with their servant maids ? And are , 
we to expect a heavy dragoon with strong desires and small brains, 
w'ho had ne^cr controlled a passion in his life, to become prudent all 
of a sudden, and to refuse to pay any price for an indulgence to which 
he had a mind ? If people only made prudent marriages, what a stop 
to population there would be ! 

It seems to me, for my part, that Mr. Rawdon’s marriage was one 
of the honestest actions which we shall have to record in any portion 
of that gentleman’s biography which has to do with the present history. 
No one will say it is unmanly to be captivated by a woman, or, being 
captivated, to marry her ; ana the admiration, the delight, the passion, 
the wondei:, the unbounded confidence, and frantic adoration ^Hith 
which, by degrees, this big warrior got to regard tfe little Rebecca, 
were feelings whicji the ladies at least will pronounce were not alto- 
gether discreditable to him. When she sang, every note thrilled, in 
his dull seul, and tingled through his hu^ frame. When she Spoke, 
he brought all the force of his brains to listen and wonder. If she was 
jocular, he used to«revblve her jokes in his mind, and explode over 
them half an hour afterwards in the street, to the surprise of the groom 
in the tilbury by his side, or the comrade riding with him in Rotten 
Row. Her words were oracles to him, her smallest actions marked, 
by an infallible grace and wisdom. ‘*How she^ sings, — how she 
paints,” thought he. “How she rode that kicking mare at Queen’s 
Crawley ! ” And he would say to her in confidential moments, By 
Jovj, Beck, you’re fit to be Commander-in Chief, or Archbishop o^ 
Canterbury, by Jove.” Is his case a rare one? ^nd don’t we see every 
day in the world many an honest Hercules at the apron-strings of 
Omphale, and great whiskered Samsons prostrate in Ddilali’s lap ? 

When, then, Beckey told him that the great crisis was near, and the 
time for action had arrived, Rawdon expressed himself as ready to act 
under her orders, as he would be to charge with his troop at the com- 
mand of his colonel. • T^ere was no need for him to put his letter into 
the third volume of Porteus. Rebecca easily found a means to get rid 
of Briggs, her companion, and met her faithful friend in “ the usual 
place ” on the next day. * She had thought over matters at nighty and 
communicated to Rawd6n the result of her determinations. He 
agfe^, of course, to every thing ; was quite sure that it was all right; 
that what she proposed was best ; that Miss Crawley would infalubly 
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relent, or “come round,” as he said, after a time. Had Rebecca’s 
« resolutions been entirely different, he would have followed them as 
implicitly. “ Yo^ have" head enough for both of us. Beck,” said he. 
“ You’re sure to get us out of the scrape. I never saw your equal, and 
IVe met with some clippei% in my time too.” And with this simple 
confession of faith, the lov(;‘>stricken dragoon left her to execute his 
part of the project which she had formed for the pair. 

It consisted simply in the hiring of quiet lodgings at Brompton, or 
in the neighbourhood of the barracks, for Captain and Mrs. Crawley. 
For Rebecca had determined, and very prudently, we think, to fly. 
Rawdon was only too happy at her resolve ; he had been entreating 
.-her to take this measure any time for weeks past. He pranced off tp 
engage the^ lodgings with all the impetuosity of love. He agreed to 
pay two guineas a week so readily, that the landlady regrefted she had 
asked him so little. He ordered in a piano, and half a nursery house 
full of flowers, and a heap of good things. As for shawls, kid gloves, 
silk stockings, gold French watches, bracelets and perfumery, he sent 
them in with the profusion of blind love and unbounded credit. And 
having relieved his mind by this outpouring of generosity, he went and 
dined nervously at the club, waiting until the great moment of his life 
should come. *> 

fffhc^ccqrrences of the previous day; the admirable conduct of 
Rebecca in refusing an offer so advantageous to her, the secret un- 
Ijfippiness preying upon her, the sweetness and sileuice with which she 
Doie her affliction, made Miss Crawley much more tender than usual. 
An e\^nt of this nature, a Carriage, or a refusal, or a proposal, thrills 
through a whole houseful of women, and sets all their hysterical 
sympathies at work. As an observer of hurfian' nature, I regularly 
frequent St. George’s, Hanover Square, during the genteel marriage 
season ; and though 1 have never seen the bridegroom’s male friends 
give way to tears, ^ the beadles and officiating clergy any way affected, 
ytt it is not at air uncommon to see women who are not in the least 
concerned in the operations going on — old ladies who are long past 
marrying, stout middle-aged females with plenty of sons and daughters, 
let alone pretty young creatures in pink bonnets, who are on th«r pro- 
motion, and may naturally take an interest in the ceremony, — 1 say 
it is quite common to see thp women present piping, sobbing, sniffling, 
hiding their little faces in their little useless pocket-handkerchiefs, 
and heaving old and young with emotion. When my friend, the 
fkshionable John Pimlico^^piarried the lovely Lady Belgravia Green 
P^ker, the emotion was so general, that even the little snuffy old 
pew-opener who let me into the seat, was in t^ars. And wherefore? I 
enquired of my own soul ; sl^e was not going to be married. 

Miss Crawley and Briggs in a word, aSter the affair of Sir Pitt, 
indulged in the utmost luxury of sentiment, hid Rebecca became an 
bbject of the most tend^ interest to them. In her absence Miss 
Crawley solaced herself with the most sentimental the novels in her 
‘jfeary. Little Sharp, with her secret griefs, was the heroine of the day^ 
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That night Rebecca sang more sweetly and talked more pleasantly 
than she had ever been heard to do in Park i-ane. She twined herself 
round the heart of Miss Crawley. She spoke lightly and laughingly 
of Sir Pitt’s proposal, ridiculed it as the. foolish fancy of an old man ; 
and her eyes filled with tears, and Briggs’s hiart with unutterable pangs 
of defeat, as she said she desired na other^ lot than to remain for ever 
with her dear benefactress. My dear little creature,” the old lady 
said, “ I don’t intend to let you stir for years, that you may depend 
upon if. As for going back to that c^ious brother of mine after what 
has passed, it is out of the question. Here you stay with me end 
Briggs. Briggs wants to go to see her relations very often. Briggs, 
you may go when you like. But as for you, my dear, you must stay 
and take care of the old woman.” 

If Raw^n Crawley had been then and there present, instead of 
being at the club nervously drinking claret, the pair might have gone 
down on their knees before the old spinster, avowed all, and been for- 
given in a twinkling. But that good chance was denied to the young 
couple, doubtless in order that this story might be written, in which 
numbers of their wonderful adventures are narrated — adventures which 
could never have, occurred to them Jif they had been housed and 
sheltered under the comfortable uninteresting foi^iveness of Miss 
Crawley. 

Under Mrs. Firkin’s orders, in the Park Lane ^tabliMiment,lvas 
a young woman frfm Hampshire, whose business it was, among other 
duties, to knock at Miss Sharp’s door with that jug of hot water, whicn 
Firkin wohld rather have perished than hare presented to the intruder. 
This girl, bred on the family estate, had a brother in Captain Crawley’s 
troop, and if the triJth Vere known, I daresay it would come out that 
she was aware of certain arrangements, which have a great deal to do 
with this history. At any rate she purchased a yellow shawl, a pair of 
green boots, and a light blue hat with a red feather, with three guineas 
which Rebecca gave her, and as little Sharp was*by no means tc© 
liberal with her money, no doubt it was for services rendered that 
Betty Martin was so bribed. 

9n the second day after Sir Pitt Crawley’s offer to Miss Sharp, the 
sun rose as usual, and at the usual hour Bett|r Martin, the upstairs 
maid, knocked at the door of the governess’s bed-chamber. 

No answer was returned, and she knocked again. Silence was 
still uninterrupted ; and Betty, with the hot water, opened the door 
and entered the chamber. 

The little white dinijty bed was as smooth and trim as on the day 
previous when Betty’s^ o^yn hands had helped to make it. Two little 
trunks were corded in one end 6f the room ; and on the table before 
the window— on the .pincushion— the great fat pincushion lined with 
pink inside, and' twilled like a lady’s nightcap— lay a letter. It had 
bejn reposing there probably all night. 

Betty advanced towards it on tiptoe, as if she were afraid to awake 
it— looked atjlt, and round the room with an air' of great inronder and 
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satisfaction, took up the letter, and grinned intensely as she turned it 
round and over, and finallyr carried it in to Miss Briggs’s room below. 

How could petty tell thai the letter was for Miss Briggs, I should 
like to know T All the schooling Betty had was at Mrs. Bute Crawley’s 
Sunday School, and she coiild no more read writing than Hebrew. 

• La, Miss Briggs,” the girl exdaimed, “ O, Miss, something must 
have happened — there’s nobody in*" Miss Sharp’s room ; the bed aint 
been slep in, and she ’ve run away, and left this letter for you, Miss.” 

‘ ' ^^ What/ ” cries Briggs, dropmng her comb, the thin wisp of faded 
hair falling over her shoulders ; ‘^an elopement ! Miss Sharp a fugi- 
tive ! What, what is this ? ” and she eagerly broke the neat seal, and, 
jas they say, “ devoured the contents ” of the letter addressed to her. 

“Dear Miss Briggs,” the refugee wrote, “the kindest heart in the 
world as yours is, will pity and sympathise with me and excuse me. 
With tears, and prayers, and blessings, I leave the home where the 
poor orphan has ever met with kindness and affection. Claims even 
superior to those of my benefactress call me hence. I go to my duty 
— to my husband. Yes, I am married. My husband commands me to 
seek the humble home which we call ours. Dearest Miss Briggs, break 
the news as your delicate symj^athy will know how to do it — to my 
dear, my beloved friend and benefactress. Tell her, ere I went, I shed 
teqrg^oiLher dear pillow — that pillow that I have so often soothed in 
sickness — th&t I long af^edn to watch — Oh, with what joy shall I return 
to dear Park Lane ! How I tremble for the answejr which is to seed 

fate / When Sir Pitt deigned to offer me his hand, an honour of 
which‘my beloved Miss Crav^ley said I was deserving^ (my blessings go 
with her for judging the poor orphan worthy to be her sister f)^ I told 
Sir Pitt that I was already a wife. Even he foigave me. But my 
courage^ failed me, when 1 should have told him all — that I could not 
be his wife, for I was his daughter! I am wedded to the best and 
most generous of men — Miss Crawley’s Rawdon is my Rawdon. At 
his command 1 op&n my lips, and follow him to our humble home, as 
I would through the world. O, my excellent and kind friend, intercede 
with my Rawdon’s beloved aunt for him and the poor girl to whom all 
his noble race have shown such unparalleled affection. Ask Miss 
Crawley to receive he^ children. I can say no more, but blessifigs, 
blessings on all in the dear house 1 leave, prays 
“ Yodr affectionate and 

‘‘Rebecca Crawley.” 

“Midnight.” 

Just as Briggs had finished reading this affopting and interesting 
document, which reinstated her in her positi6n as first confidante of 
Miss Crawley, Mrs, Firkin ‘entered the room, “Here ’s Mrs. Bute 
Crawley just arrived by the mail from Hanfpshire, and wants some 
tea, will you come down and make breakfast, •Miss ? ” 

And to the surprise of Firkin, clasping her dressing-gown around 
her, the wisp of hair floating dishevelled behind her, the little curl-' 
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papers still sticking in bunches round her forehead, Briggs sailed down 
to Mrs. Bute with the letter in her hancl^ containing the wonderful 
news. • • . ' 

“Oh, Mrs. Firkin,” gasped Betty, “sech a businesi.«'Miss Sharp 
have a gone and run away with the Casting, apd they’re off to Gretny 
Green ! ” We would devote a chapter to describe the emotions of 
Mrs. Firkin, did not the passions of %ier mistresses occupy our genteelcr 
muse. 

When Mrs. Bute Crawlev, numfied with midnight travelling, and 
warming herself at the newly crackling parlour fire, heard from Miss 
Briggs the intelligence of the clandestine marriage, she declared it 
was quite providential that she should have arrived at such a time to* 
assist poor^ear Miss Crawley in supporting the shock — that Rebecca 
was an artful little hussy of whom she had always had her suspicions ; ‘ 
and that as for Rawdon Crawley, she never could account for his aunt’s 
infatuation regarding him, and had long considered him a profligate, 
lost, and abandoned being. And this awful conduct, Mrs. Bute said, 
will have at least this good effect, it will open poor dear Miss Crawley’s 
eyes to the real character of this wicked man. Then Mrs. Bute had 
a comfortable hof toast and tea ; and as there wa^ a vacant room in 
the house now, there was no need for her to remain at the Gloster 
Coffee-House where the Portsmouth mail had set her do;|yn^nd 
whence she ordered Mr. Bowls’s 'aide-de-camp the’ footman to oRng 
away her trunks. • 

< Miss Crawley, 'be it known, did not leave her room until near no(5h 
, —taking ichocolate in bed in the morning., while Becky Sharp read the 
Morning Post to her, or otherwise amusing herself or dawdhng. The 
conspirators below agrted that they would spare the dearlacfy^s feelings 
until she appeared in her drawing-room ; meanwhile it was announcSl 
to her, that Mrs. Bute Crawley had come up from Hampshire by the 
mail, was staying at the Gloster, sent her love to Miss Crawley, and 
asked for breakfast with Miss Briggs. The arrival •f Mrs. Bute, whi^ 
would not have caused any extreme delight at another period, was 
hailed with pleasure now ; Miss Crawley being pleased at the notion 
of a gossip with her sister-in-law regarding the late Lady Crawley, the 
fmibral arrangements pending, and Sir Pitt’s abrupt proposes to 
Rebecca. 

. . It was not until the old lady was fairly^nsconced in her usual arm- 
chair in the drawing-room, and the preliminary embraces and inquiries 
had taken place between the ladie^, that the conspirators thought it 
advisable to .submit her to the operation.' Who has not admired the 
artifices an^ delicate approaches with which women “ prepare ” their 
friends for bad news?* Miss Crawley’s two friends made such an 
apparatus of mystery before they broke the intelligence to her, that 
they worked her up to the necessary degree of doubt and alarm. 

“ And she refused Sir Pitt, my dear dear Miss Crawley, prepare 
ydurself for it,” Mrs. Bute said,' “ because— because she couldn’t help 
herself.” 
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“ Of course there was a reason,” Miss Crawley answered. " She 
liked somebody else. I told Briggs so yesterday.” 

“ Likes somebody else ir” Briggs gasped. “ O my dear friend, she 
is manied already.” 

“ Married already,.” IV^rs, “Bute chimed in ; and both sate with 
clasped hands looking from each other at their victim. 

“ Send her to me, the idstant l.he comes in. The little sly wretch ; 
how dared she not tell me ? ” cried out Miss Crawley. 

“ She won’t come in soon. ^Prepare yourself, dear friend — she *s 
gone out for a long time — she *s— she ’s gone altogether.” 

“ Gracious goodness, and who ’s to make my chocolate ? Send for 
her and have her back ; I desire that she come back,” the old lady^ 
said 

She decamped last night. Ma’am,” cried Mrs. Bute. 

“ She left a letter for me,” Briggs exclaimed. “ She ’s married to — ” 

“ Prepare her, for heaven’s sake. Don’t torture her, my dear Miss 
Briggs.” 

“ She ’s married to whom ? ” cries the spinster in a nervous fury. 

« To — ^to a relation of 


“ She refused Sir Pitt,” cried the victim, “ Speak at once. Don’t 
drive me mad,” ^ ‘ 

“ O Ma’am— prepare her, Miss Briggs — ^she ’s married to Rawdon 

^Rawdon married — Rebecca — governess — nobod — Get out of my 
house, you fool, Vou idiot — ^you stupid old Briggjs — ^how dare you? 
Vou ’re in the plot— you made him marry, thinking that I ’d leave my 
money from him— you did*. Martha,” the poor old lady screamed in 
hysteric Tentences. 

“I, Ma’am, ask a member of this family to marry a drawing- 
master’s daughter ? ” 

" Her mother was a Montmorency,” cried out the old lady, pulling 
at the bell with all her might. 

^ Her mother vas an opera girl, and she has been on the stage or 
worse liM-self,” said Mrs. Bute. 

Miss Crawley gave a final scream, and fell back in a faint. They 
Vere forced to take her back to the room which she had just quitted. 
One fit of hysterics succeeded another. The doctor was sent fin: — 
the apothecary arrivea. Mrs. Bute took up the post of nurse by her 
bedside. "Her relations dVight to be round about her,” that amiable 
woman said. ^ 


She had scarcely been, carried. up to her room, when a new person 
arrived to whom it was alSo necessary to break the neyrs. This was 
Sir Pitt. " Where ’s Becky ? ” he said, coming in.* " Wherp ’s her traps ? 
She ’s coming with me to Queen’s Crawley.” * 

" Have you not hedrd the astonishing intel^gence regarding her 
surreptitious union ? ” Briggs asked. • 

“What ’s that to me ?” Sir Pitt asked. I know she ’s married. 
That makes no odds. Tell her to come down at once, and hot 
leeep me.” ' 
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"Are you not aware, Sir,” Miss Briggs asked, “that she has left our 
roof, to the dismay of Miss Crawley, who nearly killed by the intelli- 
gence of Captain Rawdon’s union with her ? ” • “* 

When Sir Pitt Crawley heard that Rebecca was maJwed to his son, 
he broke out into a fury of language, 'which jt would do no good to 
repeat in this place, as indeed it sent poor Briggs shuddering out of the 
room ; and with her we will shut thi door flpon the figure of the frenzied 
old man, wild with hatred and insane with baffled desire. 

One day after he went to Queen’s Crawley, he burst like a madman 
into the room she had used when tBere — dashed open her boxes with 
his foot, and flung about her papers, clothes, and other relics. Miss 
Horrocks, the butler’s daughter, took some of them. The children 
dressed themselves and acted plays in the others. It was but a feV* 
days after Ihe poor mother had gone to her lonely burying-place ; and 
was laid, unwept and disregarded, in a vault full of strangers. j 

“ Suppose the old lady doesn’t come to,” Rawdon said to his little 
wife, as they sate together in the snug little Brompton lodgings. She 
had been trying the new piano all the morning. The new gloves fitted 
her to a nicety ; the new shawls became her wonderfully ; the new 
rings glittered orf her little hands, and the new ^^a-tch ticked at her 
waist ; “ suppose she don’t come round, eh, Becky ? ” 

“ I HI make your fortune,” she said ; and Dalilah patted ^ijnson’s 
cheek. * 

“ You can do anything,” he said, kissing the littltf hand. “ By Jove, 
you can ; and we* ’ll drive down to the Star and Garter, and dine, 1^ 
Jove.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 

HOW CAPTAIN DOBBIN BOUGHT A PJANO, 

If there is'^any exhibkion in all Vanity Fair which Satire and Senti- 
meht can visit arm in arm together ; where yoij light on the strangest 
contrasts laughable and tearful : where you maybe gentle and pathetic, 
or savage and cynical with perfect propriety ; it is at one of those public 
assemblies, a crowd of which are advertised every day in the last page 
©f the Times newspaper, and over which the late Mr. George Robins 
used to preside with so much dignity. There are very few London 
people, as Infancy, whojiave not attended at these meetings, and all 
with a taste for moralizing must have thought, with a sensation atid 
interest not a little startling and queer, of the day when their turn shall 
come too, and Mr. Hanftnerdown will sell by the orders of Dioj^enes’s 
assignees, or will be instmeted by the executors, to offer to publte com- 
pAition, the hbrary, furniture, plate, wardrobe, and choice cellar of 
wines of Epicurus deceased. 
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Even with the most selfish disposition, the Vanity-fairian, as he 
witnesses this sordid part of the obsequies of a departed friend, can’t 
but feci some sp/^mpathfes and regret. My Lord Dives’s remains arc in 
the family vault : the statuaries aie cutting an inscription voraciously 
commemorating hi^ viituci, and the sorrows of his heir, who is dis- 
posing of his goods. What^ guest jit Dives’s table can pass the familiar 
house without a sigh ? — ihe'tamiliar house of which the lights used to 
shine so cheerfully at seven o’clock, of which the hall-doors opened so 
readily, of which the obsequious ^ servants, as you passed up the com- 
fortable stair, sounded your name from landing to landing, until it 
reached the tipartmcnt where jolly old Dives welcomed his friends 1 
What a number of them he had ; and what a noble way of entertaining 
them. How witty people used to be here who were morose when they 
got out of the door ; and how courteous and friendly men wHo slandered 
and hated each other every where else ! He was pompous, but with 
such a cook what would one not swallow ? he was rather dull, perhaps, 
but would not such wine make any conversation pleasant ? We must 
get some of his llurgundy at any price, the mourners cry at his club. 
“ I got this box at old Dives’s sale,” Pincher says, handing it round, 
“one of Louis XV.’s mistresses — pietty thing, is it i^ot ? — sweet mink- 
ture,” and they talk of the way ih which young Dives is dissipating his 
fortune. 

changed the house is, though ! The front is patched over 
with bills, setting^ forth the pvirticulars of the furniture in staring 
^pitals. They have hung a shred of carpet out of j|n upstairs window 
•i-a half dozen of porters are lounging on the dirty steps — the hall 
swanris with dingy guests of oiicntal countenance, who thrust printed 
cards into your hand, and offer to bid. Old women and amateurs have 
invaded the upper apahments, pinching the bed ojrtains, poking into 
the feathers, shampooing the mattresses, and clapping the wardrobe 
drawers to and fro. Enterprising young housekeepers are measuring 
the looking glasses and hangings to see if they will suit the new mdnage. 
-^-(Snobwill bragfbr >cars that he has purchased this or that at Dives's 
sale,; and Mr. Hammerdown is sitting on the great mahogany dining- 
cables, in the dining-room below, waving the ivory hammer, and em- 
ploying all the artifices of eloquence, enthusiasm, entreaty, reason, 
despair ; shouting to Ws people ; satirizing Mr.'Pavids for his slug^sh- 
ness ; inspiriting Mrs. Moss into action ; imploring, commanding, 
bellowing, tqj^til down comes the hammer like fate, and we pass to the 
next lot. 0 Dives, who would ever have thought, as wc sal round the 
broad table sparkling with plate and spotless linen, ever to have seen 
such a dish at the head of it as that roaring auctioneer ? , 

It was rather late in the sale. The exceyens drawing-room furni- 
ture by the best makers ; the rare and famous wines selected, regardless 
of cost, and with the well known taste of the puiyhaser ; the rich and 
complete set of family plate had been soW on the previous days. 
Certain of the best wines (which all had ti great character among 
amateurs in the neighbourhood) had been purchased for his mas^, 
who knew them very well, by the butler of our friend John Osbornc> 
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Esquire, of Russell Square. A small portion of the most useful articles 
of the plate had been bought by some young stock-brokers from the city. 
And now the public being invited to the i^rchase of minor objects, it* 
happened that the orator on the table was expatiating bn the merits of 
a picture, which he sought to recommtencj to^his audience : it was by 
no means so select or numerous a company as liad attended the previous 
days of the auction. • • 

“No. 369,” roared Mr. Hammerdown. “Portrait of a gentleman 
on an elephant. Who 11 bid for the gentleman on the elephant ? Lift 
up the picture, Blowman, and let tlTe company examine this lot.” A 
long, pale, military-looking gentleman, seated demurely at the mahogany 
table, could not help grinning as this valuable lot was shown by Mr. 
Blcr^v^man. “ Turn the elephant to the Captain, Blowman. What shall* 
we say, si«, for the elephant?” but the Captain, blushing in a very 
hurried and discomfited manner, turned away his head, and the* 
auctioneer repeated his discomposure. 

“ Shall we say twenty guineas for this work of art ?~fifteen, five, 
name your own price. The gentleman without the elephant is worth 
five pound.” 

“ I wonder it ain’t come down with him,” said a professional wag, 
“ he’s any how a*prccious big one ; ”• at which (fo^ the elephant-rider 
was represented as of a very stout figure) there was a general giggle in 
the room. ^ 

“ Don’t be trying to deprecate the value of the lot, Mr. MosS?*^r. 
Hammerdown said j “ let the company examine it^as a work of art — 
the attitude of the gallant animal quite according to natur; the 
gentlem^ in a nankeen-jacket, his gun^in his hand is going, to the 
chace ; in the distance a banyhann-tree and a pagody, most likely re- 
semb^ces of somg interesting spot in our famous Eastern possessions. 
How much for this lot? Come, gentlemen, don’t keep me here all 
day,” 

Some one bid five shillings, at which the military gentleman looked 
towards the quarter from which this splendid offer had come ; and there 
saw another officer with a young lady on his arm, who both appear^ 
to be highly anrn^ed with the scene, and to whom, finally, this lot was 
knocked down for haJf-a-guinea. He at the table looked more surprised 
and discomposed th^^ever when he spied this pair, and his head sank 
into his military collar, and he turned his bai^ upon them, so as to 
avoid them altogether. • 

Of all the other articles which Mr. Hammerdown hJti the honour 
to offer for public competition that day it is not our purpose to make 
mention, save of one only ; this was a little square piano which came 
down from the upper regions of the house (the state grand piano having 
been disposjbd of prSviouslv) ; this the young lady tried with a rapid 
and skilfujl hand, (making the officer blush and start again), and for it, 
when its turn came, 'hen agent began to bid. 

, But there was un opposition here. The Hebrew aide-de-camp in 
the service df the officer at the table bid against the Hebrew gentleman 
employed by the elephant purchasers, and a brisk battle .ensued over 

' , 'k 
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this little piano, the combatants being greatly encouraged by Mr, 
Hkmmerdown. 

At last, wh^ the competition had been prolonged for some time, 
the elephant Captain and lady Resisted from the race ; and the hammer 
coming down, the auctioneer said : “ Mr, Lewis, twenty-five,” and Mr. 
Lewis’s chief thus became the prppfietor of the little square piano. 
Having effected the purchase, he sate up as if he wjis greatly relieved, 
and the unsuccessful competitors catching a glimpse of him at this 
moment, the lady said to her fiiepd) 

** Why, Rawdon, it ’s Captain Dobbin.” 

I suppose Becky was discontented with the new piano her husband 
had hired for hbr, or perhaps the proprietors of that instrument had 
‘fetched it away, declining farther credit, or perhaps she had a particular 
attachment for the one which she had first tried to purchase, Recollecting 
it in old days, when she used to play upon it, in the little sitting-room 
of our dear Amelia Sedley. 

The sale was at the old house in Russell Square, wh*ere we passed 
some evenings together at the beginning of this story. Good old John 
Sedley was a ruined man. His name had been proclaipned as a defaulter 
on the Stock Exchange, and his*bankruptcy and commercial extermi- 
nation had followed. Mr. Osborne’s butler came to buy some of the 
faqjojv^ort wine to transfer to the cellars over the way. As for one 
dozen well-mhnufapturcd silver spoons and forks at per oz., and one 
dozen dessert ditto ditto, there were three young stockbrokers (Messrs. 
I&le, Spiggot, and Dale, of Threadneedlc street, indeed), who having 
had dealings with the old man, and kindnesses from him in days when 
he was kind to every body with whom he dealt, sent this little spar out 
of the wreck with their love to good Mrs. Sedley ; and with resj^ct to 
the piano, as it had been Amelia’s, and as she might miss it and want 
one now, and as Captain William Dobbin could no more play upon it 
. than he could dance on the tight-rope, it is probable that he did not 
pqpchasc it for his use, 

* In a word, it arrived that evening, at a wonderful small cottage in a 
street leading from the Fulham Road— one of those streets which have 
the finest romantic names — (this was called St, Adelaide Villas, ^nna- 
Maria Road, West), wj^cre the houses look like baby-houses ; whWe 
the people looking out of the first-floor windows, must infallibly, as 
you think, si^with their feet tn the parlours ; where the shrubs in the 
little garden An front, bloom with a perenniad display of little children’s 
pinafores, little red socks, caps, &c. (polyandria polygynia) ; whence 
you hear the sound of jingling spinets and women singing ; where 
little porter pots hang on the railings sunning;. themselves ; whither df 
evenings you see city clerks padding wearily ; here it was that Mr.’ 
Clapp, the clerk of Mr. Sedlfey, had his domicile, »and in this asylum 
the good old gentleman hid his head with his Vife and daughter when 
the crash came, • 

Jos Sedley had acted as a man of his disposition would, when tAe 
ttmouncemeut of the family-misfortune reached him. He did not come 
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to London, but he wrote to his mother tg draw upon his agents for 
whatever money was wanted, so that his kind broken-spirited old' 
parents had no present poverty to fear. This done, JoS went on at the 
boarding-house at Cheltenham pretty diuc^ before. He drove his 
curricle ; he drank his claret ; he played his rubber ; he told his Indian 
stories, and the Irish widow consoled and*flattered him as usual. His 
present of money, needful as it was, made little impression on his 
parents ; and I have heard Amelia say, that the first day on which she 
saw her father lift up his head aftef the failure, was on the receipt of 
the packet of forks and spoons with the young stockbroker's love, over 
which he burst out, crying like a child, being greatly more affected than 
even his wife, to whom tfc present was addressed. Edward Dale, the' 
junior of the house, who purchased the spoons for the firm, was, in 
fact, very sweet upon Amelia, and offered for her in spite of all. He* 
married Miss Louisa Cults (daughter of Higham and Cutts, the eminent 
corn-factors), with a handsome fortune in 1820 ; and is now living in 
splendour, and with a numerous family, at his elegant villa, Muswell 
Hill. But we must not let the recollections of this good fellow cause 
11s to diverge from the plain and principal history. 

1 hope the reader has much too good an opinion of Captain and 
Mrs. Crawley to suppose that they ever would have dreamed ojoaying 
a visit to so remote a district as Bloomsbui^r, if theythought the^lKly 
whom they proposed to honour with a visit were‘'not merely out of 
fashion, but* out 6f money, and could be serviceable to them in ilo 
possible manner. Rebecca was entirely surprised at the sight, of the 
comfortable old house where she had met with no small kindness, ran- 
sacked by brokers jind* bargainers, and its quiet family treasures given 
up to public desecration and plunder. A month after her flight, she 
had bethought her of Amelia, and Rawdon, with a horse laugh, had 
expressed a perfect willingness to see young George Osborne again, 
“ He’s a very agreeable acquaintance, Beck,” the* wag added* “ Vd 
like to sell him another horse, Beck. I’d like to play a few more games 
at billiards with him. He’d be what I call useful }ust now, Mrs. C. — 
ha, ha ! ” by which sort of speech it is not to be supposed that Rawdon 
Crawley had a deliberate desire to cheat Mr. Osborne at play, but only 
wished to take that fair advantage of him whieft almost eveiy sporting 
gentleman in Vanity Fair considers to be his due from his neighbour. 

The old Aunt was long in coming-to.” A month %ad elapsed. 
Rawdon was denied the door by Mr. Bowls j his servants could not get 
a lodgement in the house at Pafk Lane*; his letters were sent back 
unopened. Kfiss Crawley never stirred out — she was unwell-^and Mrs. 
Bute remaitied still and* never left her. Crawley and his wife both of 
them augured evil from the continued presence of Mrs. Bute^ 

** Gad, 1 begin tb perceive now wny she was always bringing us 
together at Queen’s Crawley,” Rawdon said, 
f “ What an artful little woman I ” ejaculated Rebecca. 

“Well, / don’t regret it, if you don’t,” the Captain cried, still in an 
amorous rapture with his wife, who rewarded him with a kiss by way 
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of reply, and was indeed not a little gratified by the generous confidence 
^of her husband. 

“ If he had^ but a little more brains,” she thought to herself, “ I 
might make something pf 1pm J ” but she never let him perceive the 
opinion she had of him ; listened with indefatigable complacency to 
his stories of the stable and« the nfess ; laughed at all his jokes ; fdt 
the greatest interest in Jack Spaiterdash, whose cab-horse had come 
down, and Bob Martingale, who had been taken up in a gambling- 
house, and Tom Cinqbars, who t^as going to ride the steeple-chase. 
When he came home she was aleit and happy ; when he went out she 
pressed him to go : when he stayed at home, she played and sang for 
**him, made him good drinks, superintended his dinner, warmed his 
slippers, and steeped his soul in comfort. The best of women (I have 
heaid my grandmother say) are hypocrites. Wc don’t knowhow much 
they hide from us : how watchful they arc when they seem most artless 
and confidential : how often those frank smiles which they wear so 
easily, are traps to cajole or elude or disarm — I don’t mean in your 
mere coquettes, but your domestic models, and paragons of female 
virtue. Who has not seen a woman hide the dulncss of a stupid hus- 
band, or coax Ihq fury of a savage onc.^ We actept this amiable 
slavishness, and praise a woman for it : we call this pretty treachery 
truth.^A good housewife is of necessity a humbug ; and Cornelia’s 
hiilfbtflia was hoodwinked, as Potiphar was — only in a different way. 

By these alteKtions, that veteran rake, Rawdon Crawley, found 
himself converted into a very happy and submissfve married man. 
His fqrmer haunts knew h^ not. They asked about hin\ once or 
twice at his clubs, but did not miss him much : in those booths of 
Vanity Fair people seldom do miss each othfr. His secluded wife 
ever smiling and cheerful, his little comfortable lodgings, snug meals, 
and homely evenings, had all the charms of novelty and secre^* The 
marriage was not yet declared to the world, or published in the Morning 
Post. All his creditors would have come rushing on him in a body, 
had they known that he was united to a woman without fortune. My 
relations won’t cry fie upon me,” Becky said, with rather a bitter laugh ; 
and she was quite contented to wait until the old aunt should be recon- 
ciled, before she claimed her place in society. So«she lived at Brompton, 
and meanuhile saw nd one, or only those few of her husband’s male 
companions who were adnxtted into her little dining-room, These 
were all charmed with her. The little dinners, the laughing and 
chatting, the music afterw^s, delighted all who participate in these' 
enjoyments. Major Martiftgale never thought about asking to see the 
marriage license. Captain Cinqbars was perfectlv enchahted with her 
skill in making punch. And young Lieutenant Spatterdahh (who was 
fond of piquet, and whom Crawley would often invite) was evidently 
and quickly smitten by Mrs. Crawley ; but her ’bwn circumspection 
and modesty never forsook her for a moment,.and Crawley’s reputation 
lo warrior, was a fiur&er and complete defence 

_ There are gentlemen of very good blood and fesj^ion in thU city, 
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who never have entered a lady’s drawing-room ; so that though Rawdon 
Crawley’s marriage might be talked about in his county, where, of 
course, Mrs. Bute had spread the news, in London it was doubted, oi* 
not heeded, or not talked about at all. He lived comfortably on credit. 
He had a large capital of debts, whicH laid pjat judiciously, will carry 
a man along for many years, and on which certain men about town 
contrive to live a hundred timcsf^bette? than even men with ready 
money can do. Indeed who is there that walks London streets, but j 
can point^out a half-dozen of men riding by him splendidly, while he 
is on foot, courted by fashion, bowed into their carriages by tradesmen, . 
denying themselves nothing, and living on who knows what ? We see 
Jack Thriftless prancing in the park, or darting in his brougham down 
Pall Mall : we eat his dinners served on his miraculous plate. “ HoV 
did this Begin, we say, or where will it end ? ” “ My dear fellow,” I 
heard Jack once say, “ I owe money in every capital in Europe.” The ^ 
end must conic some day, but in the mean time Jack thrives as much * 
as ever ; people are glad enough to shake him by the hand, ignore the 
little dark stories that are whispered every now and then against him, 
and pronounce him a good-natured, jovial, reckless fellow. 

Truth obliges us to confess that Rebecca had married a gentleman 
of this order. Everything was plentiful in his hou^e but ready money, 
of which their tf^nage pretty early felt the want ; and reading the 
Gazette one day,'and coming upon the announcement of “ Ij^enant 
G. Osborne to be Captain by purchase, vice Smith, who eaSSBigbs,” 
Rawdon uttered ^that sentiment regarding Amelia’:^ lover, which ended 
in the visit to Russell Square. m 

When Rawdon and nis wife wished to communicate with jCaptain 
Dobbin at the sale, and to know particulars of the catastrophe which 
had befallen Rebacca^s old acquaintances, the Captain had vanished ; 
and such information as they got, was from a stray porter or broker at 
the auction. 

“ Look at them with their hooked beaks,” Becky said, getting into 
the buggy, her picture under her arm in ^eatglee. “ They ’rejike* 
vultures ailer a battle.” 

“ Don’t know. Never was in action, my dear. Ask Martingale, 
he was in Spain, aide-de-camp to General Blazes.” 

• " He was a veryTcind old man, Mr. Sedlev,” Rebecca said ; I ’m 
really sorry he ^s gone wrong.” 

0, stockbrokers— bankrupts— usecB to it, you know,” Rawdon 
replied, cutting a fly off the horse’s ear. 

“ I wish we could have afforded some of the plate, Rawdon,” the 
wife continued sentimentally. ** Five-ahil-twenty guineas was mon- 
strously d^ar for that^ little piano. We chose it at Broadwood’s fbr 
Amelisu when she came from school. It only cost flve-and-thirty then.” 

“what dV®-P4l’em ‘Osborne,’ wiU*cry off now, I suppose, since 
the family is smashed.* How cut up your pretty little friend will be ; 
hey, Becky?” 

• “I daresay she ’ll recover it 5 ” Becky said, with a smile— and they 
drove on and talked about something else. 
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‘ CILA.PTER XVIII. 

WHO PLAYKD ON TH^ PI'ANO CAPTAIN DOBBIN BOUGHT ? 

Our surprised story now finds itself for a moment among very famous 
events and personages^ and hanging on to the skirts of histoiy. When 
the eagles of Napoleon Bonaparte, the Corsican upstart, were flying 
from Provence, where they had pefrehed after a brief sojourn in Elba, 
and from steeple to steeple until they reached the towers of Notre 
Dame, I wonder whether the Imperial birds had any eye for a little 
•corner of the parish of Bloomsbury, London, which you might have 
thought so quiet, that even the whirring and flapping of these mighty 
wings would pass unobserved there ? 

“ N apoleon has landed at Cannes.” Such news might create a panic 
at Vienna, and cause Russia to dri^ his egrds, and take Prussia into a 
corner, and Talleyrand and Mettemich to wag their heads together, 
while Prince Hardenberg, and even the present Marquis of London- 
derry, were puzzled ; but how was this intelligence to affect a young 
lady in Russell Square, before whose door the waffehman sang the 
hours when she was asleep : who, if she strolled in the square, was 
guarded there by the railings and the beadle : who, if she walked ever 
so distance to buy a ribbon in Southampton Row, was followed 

by black Sambo wi*»h an enormous cane : who was always cared for, 
diigsscd,pul to bed, and watched over by ever so man/guardian angels, 
with and without wages. Bon Dicu, 1 say, is it not hai^ fhat the 
fateful rush of the great Infperial struggle can’t take place wi^out 
affecting a poor little harmless girl of eighteeq# \jho is occupied in 
billing and cooing, or working muslin collars in Russell Square ? You, 
too, landly, homely flower ! — is the great roaring war tempest coming 
to sweep you down, here, although cowering under the shelter of Hol- 
«born ? Yes ; Napoleon is flinging his last stake, and poor little Emmy 
JSe^ey’s happiness forms, somehow, part of it. 

In the first place, her father’s fortune was swept down with that fatal 
news. All his speculations had of late gone wrong with the luckless 
old gentlemau. Ventures had failed : merchants had broken ; funds 
had risen when he calctttated they would fall. What need to ^rticu* 
larize ? If success is rare and slow, everybody knows how qm^ and 
easy ruin is. Old Sedley had kept his own sad counsel. Everything 
seemed to go on as usual in the quiet, opuleni house : the good*naturd 
mistress pursuing, quite unsuspiciously, her bussing idleness, and daily 
e<,sy avocations; the daughter absorbed still in one selfish, tender 
thought, and quite regardless of all the world besi&es, wheh that fim lt 
crash came under which the worthy family fell 

One night Mrs. Sedley was writing cards tor a pfirty ; the Osbornes 
had given one, and she must not be bchindhantt ; John Sedley, who 
become home very late from the city, sate silent at the chimnw slda 
whue his wife was prstUing to him ; Emmy had gone up to W roofn 
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ailing' and low-spirited. She ’s not happy,” the mother went on. 

“ George Osborne neglects her. I Ve no patience with the airs of those 
people. The girls have not been in the hsuse these three weeks ; and’ 
George has been twice in town without coming, EdWrd Dale saw 
him at the Opera. Edward would majry^hcr, 1 ’m sure ; and there ’s 
Captain Dobbin who, 1 think, would — only I hate all army men. Such 
a dandy as George has become. With hA military airs, indeed ! We 
must show some folks that we *re as good as they. Only give Edward 
Dale any encouragement, and you^ll see. We must have a party, 
Mr. S. Why don’t you speak, John*? Shall I say Tuesday fortnight ? 
Why don’t you answer ? Good God, John, what has happened ? ” 

John Sedlcy sprang up out of his chair to meet his wife, who ran to 
him. He seized her m his ^irms, and said with a hasty voice, WeVc’ 
ruined, M^. WeVe got the world to begin over again, dear. It ’s 
best that you should know all, and at once.” As he spoke, he trembled* , 
in every limb, and almost fell. He thought the news would have over- 
powered his wife— his wife, to whom he had never said a hard woM. 
DUt it was he that was the most moved, sudden as the shock was to her. 
When he sank back into his seat, it was the wife that took the ofhee of 
consoler. She took his trembling hand, and kissed it, and put it round 
her neck : she called him her John — ^hcr dear John-r-hcr old man — her 
kind old man : she poured out a hundred words of incoherent love and 
tenderness ; her faithful voice and simple caresses wrought sad 
heart up to an inexpressible delight and anguish^ and cheereft' 9tnd 
solaced his overburdened soul. * 

Only once in the course of the long night as they sate together, aCJld. 
poor Sedley opened his pent-up soul, anrj told the story of his losses 
and embarrassments — the treason of some of his oldest friends, the 
manly kindness o^some from whom he never could have expected it 
— in a general confession — only once did the faithful wife give way to 
emotion. 

My God, my God, it will brealc Emmy’s heart,” she said. 

The father had forgotten the poor girl. She Was lying, awake s^pd • 
unhappy, overhead. In the midst of friends, home, and kind parents,* 
she was alone. To how many people can any one tell all ? Who will 
be open where there is no sympathy, or has call to speak to those who 
n^er can understaiiH ? Our gentle Amelia was thus solitary. She 
had no confidante, so to speak, ever since she nad anything to confide. 
She could not tell the old mother her dohbts and cares : the would-be 
sisters seemed every dayjmorc strange to her. And she had mis- 
. givings and fears which slfc dared not acknowledge to herself, though 
she was always secretly brooding over them. 

Her heart tried* to^persist in asserting that George Osborne was 
•worthy and faithful to ner, though she knew otherwise. How many 
a thing had she ssyd, and got no echo from him. How many sus- 
picions of selfishness add indifference had she to encounter and obsti- 
nately overcome. To whom could the poor little martyr tell these 
daily struggles and tortures? Her hero himself only half understood, 
to. She did not dare to own that the man she loved was her inferior ; 
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or to feel that she had given, her heart away too soon. Given oncei 
the pure bashful maiden was too modest, too tender, too trustful, 
too weak, too ipuch wohian *10 recal it. We are Turks with the affec- 
tions of our Women ; and havje made them subscribe to our doctrine 
too. We let their bodies go abroad liberally enough, with smiles and 
ringlets and pink bonnets to^isguii^ them instead of veils and ya kma ks. 
But their souls must be seen by only one man, and they obey not un- * 
willingly, and consent to remain at home as our slaves — ^ministering to 
us and doing drudgery for us. 

So impressed and tortured was this gentle Jittle heart, when in the 
month of March, Anno Domino 1815, Napoleon landed at Cannes, and 
^ Louis XVI II. ded, and all Europe was in alarm, and the funds fell, 
*and old John Sedley was ruined. 

' We are not going to follow the worthy old stockbroker through 
those last pangs and agonies of ruin through which he passed before 
his commercial demise befel. They declared him at the Stock 
Exchange ; he was absent from his house of business ; his bills were 
'protested : his act of bankruptcy formal. The house and furniture 
of Russell Square were seized and sold up, and he and his family 
were thrust away,* as we have seen, to hide their heads where they 
might. 

| n^ Sedley had not the heart to review the domestic establishment 
who nave appeared now and anon in our pages, and of whom he was 
now forced by poverty to take leave. The wages of those worthy 
•^ople were discharged with that punctuality which men frequently 
show who only owe in great sums — they were sorry to lelve good 
places — ^but they did not break their hearts at parting from their adored 
master and mistress. Amelia^s maid was profilise \ti condolences, but 
went off quite resigned to better herself in a genteeler quarter of the 
town. Black Sambol' with the infatuation of bis profession, deter- 


mined on setting up a public-house. 


tion of bis profession, deter- 
Honest old Mrs. Blenkinsop 


inde^) who had seSn ihe birth of Jos and Amelia, and the wooing of 

J ohn Sedley and his wife, was for staying by them witnout wages, 
aving amassed a considerable sum in their service ; and she accopt- 
^panied the fallen people into their new and hqmble place of refty^, 
where she tended then^tand grumbled against them for a while* 

Of all Sedley^s opponents in his debates with his creditor^ which 
now ensued, and harassed the feelings of the humiliated old- gentle- 
I man m severely, that in six weeks he olddiM more than he had done 
f for hfteen years before — ^themost determinwand obstinate seezned to be 
John Osborne, his old friend and neighbour — John Osborne, whoiiii he 
had set up in life— who was under a hundred obligations to him--«nd 
Whose son was to marry Sedley^s daughter. Any one of these circum- 
^ances would account for the bitterness of Osljmrne’s opposition, 

I When one rasm has been under very remarkable obUgadons to 
1 , another, with whom ho subsequently quartos* a common sense , |>f 
ij decency, as it were, makes of the former a much severer en^y than 
ij a mere stranger would be. To account for your own hardbeartednm 
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and ingratitude in such a case, you are bound to pove the other party’s 
crime. It is not that you are selfish, brut^il, and angry at the failure 
of a speculation — ^no, no — ^it is that your partner has tod you into it 
by the basest treachery and with the ’mo^t sinister motives. From 
a mere sense of consistency, a persecutor is bound to shew that 
the fallen man is a villain — otherwise he tthe persecutor is a wretch 
himself. 

And as a general rule, which may make all creditors who are inclined 
to be severe, pretty comfortable in their minds, no men embarrassed 
are altogether^ honest, very likely. They conceal something ; they 
exaggerate ch^ces of good-luck, hide away the real state of affairs, 
say that things are flourishing when they are hopeless ; keep a smiling 
face (a dreary smile it is) upon the verge of bankruptcy — are ready 
to lay hold of any pretext for delay, or of any money, so as to stave 
off the inevitable ruin a few days longer. “Down with such dis- 
honesty,” says the creditor in triumph, and reviles his sinking enemy* 
“You fool, why do you catch at a straw?” calm good sense says 
to the man that is drowning. “ You villain, why do you shrink from 
plunging into the irretrievable Gazette ? ” says prosperity to the poor 
devil battling in that black gulf. Who has not remarked the readi- 
ness with which the closest of friends and honest&t of men suspect 
and accuse each other of cheating when they fall out on money 
matters. Everybody does it. Everybody is right, I suppd5^;jid 
the world is a rogue. ♦ 

Then Osborne ‘had the intolerable sense of former benefits to goa^J 
and irritate him : these are always a cause of hostility aggravated. 
Finally, he had to break off the match* between Sedley’s daughter 
and his son ; and^as jt had gone very far indeed, and as the poor 
girl’s happiness and perhaps character were compromised, it was 
necessaiy to show the strongest reasons for the rupture, and for John 
Osborne to prove John Sedley to be a very bad character indeed. 

At the meetings of creditors, then, he composed himself with a 
savageness and scorn towards Sedley, which almost succeeded Ih 
breaking the heart of thkt ruined bankmpt man. On George’s inter- 
course with Amelia he put an instant veto — ^menacing the youth with 
maledictions if he bnokc his' commands, and vi lipend ing the poor 
innocent girl as the basest and most artful of viltens. One of the great 
conditions of anger and hatred is, that you must tell and believe lies 
against the hated object, in orde%.hs we said, to be consistent. 

, When the great crash^ame — the announcement of ruin, and the 
departure from Russell Square, and the declaration that all was over 
between her and George-;-all over between her and love, her and 
happiness, her and faith in the world*~-a brutal letter from John 
Osborne told her in a few curt lines that her father’s conduct had been 
of such a nature that all* engagements between the families were el: soi 
end — ^when the final award came, it did not shock her so much hei 
pfurents, as her mother rather expected (fbr John 3edley hims^ Ws 
entirely prostrate ih the ruins of his own affairs and shattered honour). 
Aipelia took the news very palely an4 calmly. It was qj&i the eondr* 
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niation of the dark presages which had long gone before. It was the 
mere reading of the sentence— of the crime she had long ago been 
guilty — the crjme of laving*wrongly, too violently, against reason. She 
told no more of her thoughts ^ow than she had before. She seemed 
scarcely more unhappy ncwSr when convinced all hope was over, than 
before when she felt but dared npt confess that it was gone. So she 
changed from the large hduse to the small one without any mark or 
difference ; remained less in her little room for the most part ; pined 
silently ; and died away day by, day. I do not mean to say that all 
females are so. My dear Miss Bullock, I do not think heart 
would break in this way. You are a strong-minded' young woman 
with proper principles. I do not venture to say that mine^would ; it 
has suffered, and, it must be confessed, survived But there'^ihie souls 
thus gently constituted, thus frail, and delicate, and tender. 

Whenever old John Sedley thought of the affair between George and 
Amelia, or alluded to it, it was with bitterness almost as great as Mr. 
Osborne himself had shown. He cmsed Osborne and his family as 
heartless, wicked, and ungrateful. ' No power on earth, he swore, would 
induce him to marry his daughter to the son of such a villain, and he 
ordered Emmy to banish George from her mind, a^d to return all the 
presents and letters which she had ever had from him. 

She promised acquiescence, and tried to obey. She put up the two or 
threejfinkets ; and, as for the letters, she drew them out of the place 
i^rfe she kept them ; and read them over — as if she did not Know 
them by heart Already : but she could not part , with them. That 
tffort was too much for her ; she placed them back in her bosom again 
— as •you have seen a woman nurse a child that is dead. Young 
Amelia felt that she would die or lose her senses outright, if tom away 
from this last consolation. How she used tb bktsh and lighten up 
when those letters came ! How she used to trip away with a beating 
heart, so that she might read unseen ! If they were cold, yet bow 
perversely this fond little soul interpreted them into warmth. If they 
^ere short or selfish, what excuses she found for the writer I 

It was over these few worthless papers that she brooded and 
brooded. She lived in her past life — every letter seemed to recall some 
circumstance of it. How well she remembered them all ! His IgoiHs 
and tones, his dress, ighat he said and how— tfiese relics and remem- 
brances of dead affection were all that were left her in the world, and 
the business of her life, to vfatch the corpse of Love. 

To death she looked with inexpressible longing. Then, she thought, 
1 shall always be able to follow him. 1 am not praising her conduct 
or, setting her up as a mddel for Miss Bullock to imitate. Miss B. 
knows how to regulate her feelings better thajQL this poor little creature 
Miss B. would never have committed herself as that imprudent Amelia 
had done ; pledged her lpv6 irretrievably ; confessed her heart aw^y, 
and got back nothing— only a brittle fwromise which was spapt aha 
^vorthless in a moment. A long engagement is a. partnership which 
party is free to kjeep or to break, but which involves all the 
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Be cautious then, young ladies ; be wary how you engage. Be shy 
of loving frankly ; never tell all you feel, or (a better way still) feel 
very little. See the consequences of being prematurely honest and 
confiding, and mistrust yourselves and everybody. Get* yourselves 
married as they do in France, where the’ layye^s are the bridesmaids 
and confidantes. At any rate, never have any feelings which may make 
you uncomfortable, or make any prthnises »which you cannot at any 
required moment command ana withdraw. That is the way to get 
on, and be respected, and have a virtuous character in Vanity Fair. 

If Amelia could have heard the comments regarding her which 
were made in the circle from which her father’s ruin had just driven 
her, she would have seen what her own crimes were, and how entirely 
her character was jeopardied. Such criminal imprudence Mrs. Smith 
never knew af ; such horrid familiarities Mrs. Brown had always con- 
demned, and the end might be a warning to ker daughters. Captain 
Osborne, of course, could not marry a bankrupt’s daughter,” the Miss 
Dobbins said.. “ It was quite enough to have been swindled by the 
father. As for that little Amelia, her folly had really passed all — ” 

“ All what ? ” Captain Dobbin roared out. “ Haven’t they been 
engaged ever since they were children? Wasn’t it as good as a 
marriage ? Dare sufy soul on earth breathe a word against the sweetest, 
the purest, the tenderest, the most angelical of young women ? ” 

« La, William, don’t be so IWghlty tighty with us. We ’re noj^nen. 
We can’t fight you,” Miss Jane said. We ’ve said 'nothing agaihst 
Miss Sedley : but that her conduct throughout was imprudent^ 
not to call it by worse name ; and that her parents are people who ^ 

certhinly merit their misfortunes.” ^ • 

" Hadn’t you better, now that Miss Sedley is free, propose for her 
yqurself,! William ?”^iss Ann asked sarcastically. **lt would be a 
most eli^ble family connexion. He 1 he ! ” 

1 marry her 1 ” Dobbin said, blushing very much, and talking 
quick. “ If you are so ready, yoimg ladies, to chop and change, do 
you suppose that site is ? Laugh and sneer at that mngel. She can’^ 
hear it ; and she ’s miserable and unfortunate, and deserves to be 
laughed at. Go on joking, Ann. You ’re the wit of the famdy, and the 
others like to hear it.” 

"1 must tell you agafn we ’re not in a barrack^ William,” Miss Ann 
remarked^ 

In a barrack, by Jove— I wish anybody in a barrack would say 
what you do,” cried out this uproused British lion. “ 1 should like to 
hear a man bieathe a word against her, by Jupiter. But men don’t 
talk in this way, Ann : it ’s only women, who *get together, and hiss, and 
shriek, and cackle. TJiere, get away-— don’t begin to cry. I only said 
you were a couple of geesd,” Will Dobbin said, perceiving Miss Ann^s 
pink eyes were begiiv^ing to moi^en as vsual Well, you’re not 
geese, you’re swans— anytning you like, only do, do leave Miss Sedley 
alone.” 

Anything like WiUiam’s infatuation about that silly little flirting, 
Ogling thing was never known, the mamma and sisters agreed together 
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in thinking : and they trembled lest, her engagement being off with 
Osborne, she should take up immediately her other admirer and 
Captain. In which Torebbdings these worthy young women no doubt 
judged according to the best, of their experience ; or rather (for as yet 
they had had no opportunities of marrying or of jilting) according to 
their own notions of right^and v^ong. 

“ It is a mercy. Mamma, that the regiment is ordered abroad,** the 
girls said. " This danger, at any rate, is spared our brother.” 

Such, indeed, was Sie fact ; and so it is that the French Emperor 
comes in to perform a part in this domestic comedy of Vanity Fair 
which we are now playing, and which would never have been enacted 
without the intervention of this august mute personage. It was he 
that ruined the Bourbons and Mr. John Sedley, It was he whose 
arrival in his capital called up all France in arms to defehd him there ; 
and all Europe to oust him. While the French nation and army were 
swearing fidelity round the eagles in the Champ de Miai, four mighty 
European hosts were getting in motion for the great chetssi^d laigle; 
and one of these was a British army, of which two heroes of ours. 
Captain Dobbin and Captain Osborne, formed a portion. 

The news of Napoleon's escape and landing ;was received by 'the 
gallant — ^th with a fiery delight and enthusiasm, which everybody can 
understand who knows that famous corps. From the colonel to the 
^naPiKcst drummer in the regiment, all were filled with hope and 
ambition and patriotic fury ; and thanked the French Emperor as for 
, a personal kindness in coming to disturb the pea9e of Europe. Now 
' was the time the — ^th had so long panted for, to hhow their comrades 
in a:^ms that they could ight as well as the Peninsular veterans, and 
that all the pluck and valour of the — th had not been killed by the 
West Indies and the yellow fever. Stubble and Spooney looked to get 
their companies without purchase. Before the end of the campaign 
(which she resolved to share), Mrs. Major O’Dowd hoped to write 
herself Mrs. Colonel O’Dowd, C.B. Our two friends bobbin and 
Osborne) were <fuite as much excited as the rest : and each in his 
way — Mr. Dobbin very quietly, Mr. Osborne very loudly and energeti- 
cally^was bent upon doing his duty, and gaining his share of honour 
and distinction. 

The agitation thn'lling through the country and army in consecjhence 
of this news was so great, that private matters were little heeded : and 
hence probatly George Osborne, just gasetted to his company, busy 
with preparations for the march, which must come inevitably, and 
panting for further promotion— was not so mjich affected by other 
incidents which would have interested him at a more quite period. He • 
was not, it must be confessed, very much qast» down by good old Mr. 
Sedley’s catastrophe. He tried his new uniform, which became him 
very handsomely, on the day when the first meeting of the creditors of 
the unfortunate gentleman took place. His father told him of the 
wicked, rascally, shameful conduct of the *bankrupt, reminded him of 
what he had said about Amelia, and that their connexion was bA)ken 
off for ever ; and gave him that evening a good.sum trf money to pay I 
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for the new clothes and ej[»ulets in which he looked so well. Money 
was always useful to this 'Bee-handed young fellow, and he took it 
without many words. The bills were up in the S'edley hquse, where he 
had passed so many, many happy hours. IjLe could see them ks he walked 
from home that night (to the Old Slaughters’, where he put up when 
in town) shining white in the moon. JThat Cjomfortable home was shut, 
then, upon Amelia and her parents : where had they taken refuge ? 
The Ihought of their ruin affected him not a little. He was very 
melancholy that night in the coffee-room at the Slaughters ; and 
drank a good deal, as his comrades remarked there. 

Dobbin came in presently, cautioned him about the drink, which 
he only took, he said, because he was deuced low ; but when his friend 
began to pi4 to him clumsy inquiries, and asked him for news in a 
significant manner, Osborne declined entering into conversation with 
; avowing, however, that he was devilish disturbed and unhappy. 

Three days afterwards, Dobbin found Osborne in his room at the 
barracks his head on the table, a number of papers about, the young 
Captain evidently in a state of great despondency. “ She ’s— she ’s sent 
me back some things I gave her — some damned trinkets. Look 
here ! ” There was a little packet directed in the well-known hand to 
Captain George Osborne, and some things lying about — a ring, a silver 
knue he had bought, as a boy, for her at a fair ; a gold chain, and 
a locket with hair in it. “ It ’s ail over,” said he, with a gro^ of 
sickening remorse. Look, Will, you may read it if you like.” 

There was a little letter of a few lines, to which he pointed, which 
said : ^ 

My papa has ordered me to return t^ you these presents, which 
you made in happier <kiys to me ; and I am to write to you for the 
last time. I think, 1 know you feel as much as 1 do the blow which 
has come upon us. It is 1 that absolve you from an engagement 
which is impossible in our present misery. 1 am sure you had no 
share in it, or in the cruel suspicions of Mr. Osborne, which are the 
hardest of all our griefs to bear. Farewell. Farewell. I pray God tft 
strengthen me to bear this and other calamities, and to bless you 
always. A. 

"I shall often plaympon the piano— your piano. It was like you 
to send it.” ^ 


Dobbin was very soft-hearted. The sifbt of women and children 
in pain always used to melt him. The idea of Amelia broken-hearted 
Eihd lonely, tore that good-natured soul with anguish. And he broke 
emt into an emotion, which anybody who like$ may consider unmanly, 
lie swore that Amelia was an angel, to which Osborne said aye with 
iB his heart. He, too, had been reviewings the history of their lives^ — 
U|i had seen her from hj^ childhood to her present age, so sweet, so 
/Hocent, so charmingly simple, and artlessly fond and tender. 

^!^yhat a'pang it was to lose aU that : to have had it and not piited 
itf A ^odsand homely scenes and recollections crowded on him^’^'in 
which he always saw her good and beautiful And, for, himself, he 
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blushed with remorse and shame, as the remembrance of his own 
selfishness and indifference contrasted with that perfect purity. Fmr 
a while, glox^ war, every tning was forgotten, and the pair of friends 
talked about her only. • 

Where are they?^' dbborne asked, after a longtslk, and a'lbilg 
pause, — and, in truth, with no little shame at thinking that he had 
taken no steps to follow her. Where are they ? There’s no i^sddress 
to the note.” w 

Dobbin knew. He had not merely sent the piano ; but had written 
a note to Mrs. Sedley, and asked permission to come and see her, — and 
he had seen her, and Amelia too, yesterday, before he came down tb 
Chatham ; and, what is more, he had brought that farewell letter and 
packet which had so moved them. S4 d 6^ , • 

The good-natured fellow had found Mrs, Qsbosfe only too willing 
to receive him, and greatly agitated by the arrival of the piano, which, 
as she conjectured, must have come from George, and was a signal of 
amity on his part. Captain Dobbin did not correct this etror of the 
worthy lady, but listened to all her story of complaints and misfortunes 
with ^at sympathy — condoled with her losses and privations, and 
agreed in reprehending the crufl conduct of Mr. Osborne towards his 
first benefactor. ^When she had eased her overflowing bosom some- 
what, and poured forth many of her soitows, he had the courage 
tpi airif actually to see Amelia, who was above in her room as usud, 
and whom her mother led trembling down stairs. 

^ Her appearance was so ghastly, and her look of despair so pathetic, 
that honest William Dobbin was frightened as he beheld it^ and read 
the nfost fatal forebodings fh that pale fixed face. After sitting in his 
company a minute or two, she put the packet jnto his haild, and said, 

** Take this to Captain Osborne, if you please, an!l— and I hope^ he ’s 
quite well — and it was very kind of you to come and see us — and we 
like our new house very much. And I — I think PU go up-stairs, 
Mamma, for Pm ijot very strong.” And with this, and a curtsey and 
^ smile, the poor child went her Way. The mother, as she led her 
up, cast back looks of anguish towards Dobbin. The good fellow , 
wanted no such appeal. He loved her himself too fondly for \ 

Inexpressible grief, and pity, and terror pursued him, and he . 

away as if he was a culminal after seeing her. " 

When Osborne heard tjjat his friend had found her, he madbiUdt 
and anxious inquiries regarding the poor child. ' How was s^? How 
did she look? What did she say? His comrade took his%and|,and 
locked him in the face. 

“George, she ’s dying,” William Dobbin said,— and could speak 
no moriB. 

« 

There Was a buxom Irish servant-girl, who performed all the dutjips, 
of the little house wl^rb the Sedley family h^ ^ound refuge); andjMf 
girl had in vain, on iii^y previous days, striven to give AJtiSiai aio^ 
consolation, Emmy Was much too sad tb ^swer her, or even lo lte 
aware the attempts the other was making in her favour. 
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Fdur hours after the talk between Dobbin and Osborne, this 
servant-maid came into Amelia’s room, where she sate as usual, 
brooding silently over her letters — her little treasures., The girl, 
smiling, and looking arch and happy, ma^e many trials to attract poor 
Emmy’s attention, who, however, took no heed of her. 

“ Miss Emmy 1 ”” said the girl, y ^ 

“ I’m coming,” Emmy said, not looking round. 

There ’s a message,” the maid went on. “ There ’s something — 
somebody — sure, here ’s a new letter for you — don’t be reading them 
old ones any more.” And she gave her a letter, which Emmy took, 
and read. 

“ I must see you,” the letter said. “ Dearest Emmy — dearest love 
— dearest wife, come to me.” 

George aftd her mother were outside, waiting until she had read the 
letter. 


' CHAPTER XIX. 

MISS CRAWLEY AT NURSE.* 

We have seen how*Mrs. Firkin, the lady’s maid, as soon as any event 
of importance to the Crawley family can»e to her knowledge?, felt 
bound to communicate it to Mrs. Bute Crawley, at the Rectory; and 
have before mentioned how particularly kind and attentive that good- 
natured lady was to Miss Crawley’s confidential servant. She had 
been a gracious friend to Mrs. Briggs, the companion, also ; and had 
secured the latter’s good will by a number of those attentions and 
promises, which cost so little in the making, and a^e yet so valuables 
and agreeable to the recipient. Indeed every good economist and 
manager of a household must know how cheap and yet how amiable 
these professions are, and what a flavour they pve to the most homely 
dish tn life* Who was fhe blundering idiot who said that ** fine words 
butter no pa«nips”? Half the parsnips of society are served and 
rendered palatable with no other sauce. •As ,the immortal Alexis 
Soyer can make more delicious soup for a halfpenny than an ignorant 
cook can concoct with pounds of ve^^etables and meat, so a skilful 
^«rtist will make a few simple and pleasing phrases go farther than ever 
so much substantial benefit-stock in the hands of a mere bungler. 
Nay, we know that substantial benefits often sicken some stoinachs ; 
whereas, most will digest any amount of fine words, and be always 
eager for more of the satne food. Mrs. Bute had told Briggs and 
Firkin so often of the depth of her affection for them ; and what s^e 
would do if she had Miss Crawley’s fortune for friends so excellent 
and attached, that the ladies in qui^tion had the deepesit regard for 
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her ; afid felt as much gratitude and confidence as if Mrs, Bute had 
loaded them with the most expensive favours. 

I Rawdon Crawley, <on the other hand, like a selfish heavy dragoon* 
as he was, neVfer took the least trouble to conciliate his aunt’s aides-de- 
camp, showed his conten^t fbr the pair with entire frankness — made 
Firkin pull oif his boots on one occasion — sent her out in the rain on 
ignominious messages — and if he^gave her a guinea, flung it to her as 
if it a were a box on the ear. As his Aunt, too, made a butt of Briggs, 
the Captain followed the example and levelled his jokes at her— jokes 
about as delicate as a kick from his charger. Whereas, Mrs. Bute 
consulted her in matters of taste or difficulty, admired her poetry, and 
by a thousand acts of kindness and politeness, showed her apprecia- 
tion of Briggs; and if she made Firkin a twopenny-halfpenny pre- 
sent, accompanied it with so many compliments, that the two-pence- 
halfpenny was transmuted into gold in the heart of the grateful 
waiting-maid, who, besides, was looking forwards quite contentedly to 
some prodigious benefit which must happen to her on the day when 
Mrs. Bute came in to her fortune. 

I The different conduct of these two people is pointed out respect- 
1 fully to the attention of persons commencing the world. Praise every- 
\ bodyi 1 say to suqh : never be squeamish, but speak Out your compliment 
) both point-blank in a man’s face,^(r behind his back, when you know 
I there is a reasonable chance of his hearing it again. Never lose a 
j ttgffice of saying a kind word. As Collingwood never saw a vacant 
I place in his eststte but he took an acorn out of his pocket and popped 
so deal with your compliments through life. An acorn costs 
1 nothing ; but it may sproijt into a prodigious bit of timber. , 

In a word, during Rawaon Crawley’s prosperity, he was only obeyed 
with sulky acquiescence ; when his disgrace ^aipe, there was nobody 
to help or pity him. Whereas, when Mrs. Bute took the command 
at Miss Crawley’s house, the garrison there were charmed to act under 
such a leader, expecting all sorts of promotion from her promises, her 
^generosity, and her kind words. 

That he would consider himself beaten, after one defeat, and make 
no attempt to regain the position he had lost, Mrs. Bute Crawley never 
allowed herself to suppose. She knew Rebecca to be too clever and 
spirited, and desperate a woman to submit without a struggle | 
felt that she must prepare for that combat, and be incessantly watch&l 
against assault, or mine, or surprise. * ^ 

In the first place, though she held the town, was she sure of the 
principd inhabitant ? Would Miss Crawley herself hold out ; and had 
she not a secret longing te welcome back the ousted adversary? The 
old lady liked Rawdon, and Rebecca, who amused her. Mrs, Bute 
could not disguise from herself the fact tlfet none of Her party could 
so contribute to the pleasures of the town^bred lady. “ My gjrls’ ring- 
ing, after that little odious governess’s, I -know is unbearable,^ the 
candid rector’s wife owned to herself. always used to go to 

|leep when Martha and I^ouisa played their dnets- Jim’s stiff oo^e 
> banners, and poor dojar Bute’s talk about li«l doga>nd hoise% riways 
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annoyed her. If I took her to tlje Rectory, sljo would grow angpr 
with us all, and fly, 1 know she would ; and might fall into that horrid 
Rawdon’s clutches again, and be the victim of that Ijittle viper of a 
Sharp. Meanwhile, it is clear to me that she is exceedingly unwell, 
and cannot move for some weeks, at any rate y during which we must 
think of some plan to protect her hrom the arts of those unprincipled 
people.” 

In the very best of moments, if anybody told Miss Crawley that 
she was, or looked ill, the trembling old lady sent off for her doctor ; 
and I daresay she was very unwell after the sudden family event, 
which might serve to shake stronger nerves than hers. At least, Mrs. 
Bute thought it was her duty to inform the physician, and the apothe- 
cary, and the dame-de-compagnie, and the domestics, that Miss Crawley 
was in a niost critical state, and that they were to act accordingly. 
She had the street laid knee-deep with straw; and the knocker put by* 
with Mr* Bowls’s plate. She insisted that the Doctor should call twice 
a day ; and deluged her patient with draughts every two hours. When 
anybody entered the room, she uttered a shshshsh so sibilant and 
ominous, that it frightened the poor old lady in her bed, from which 
she could not lool^ without seeing Mrs. Bute’s beady eyes eagerly fixed 
on her, as the latter sat steadfast in* the arm-^air by the bed-side. 
^They seemed to lighten in the dark (for she kept the curtains closed) 
as sne moved about the room on velvet paws like a cat. Thc'-^* Miss 
Crawley lay for days — ever so many days — Mfs. Byte reading booKS 
of devotion to hef : for nights, 4long nights, during which she had to 
hear the watchman sing, the night-light sputter ; visited at midnight, 
the last thing, by the stealthy apothecary; and then left to look at 
Mrs. Bute’s twinlding eyes, or the flicks of yellow that the rushlight 
threw on the dreai^ darkened ceiling. Hyge ia herself would have 
fallem sick under such a regimen ; and how fKuch more this poor old 
nervous victim ? It has been said that when she was in health and 
good spirits, this venerable inhabitant of Vanity Fair had as free 
notions about religion and morals as Monsieur de Voltaire himsdlf 
could desire, but when illness overtook her, it was aggravated by the 
most dreadful terrors ,4f death, and an utter cowardice took possession 
of the prostrate ol^ sinner. 

' B Sick-bed homilies dnd pious reflections are, |o be sure, out of place 
in mere story-Bobks, and we are not going (after the fashion of some 
novelists of the present day) to c ajo le ther public into a sermon, when 
it is only a comedy that the reaoSf pays his money to witness. But, 
without preaching, the truth may surely be borne in mind, that the 
bustle, and triumph, and laughter, and 'gaiety which Vanity Fair 
exhibits in ppblic, do^noj always pursue thb penormer into private life, 
and that.thie most dreary depression of spirits and dismal repentances 
sometimes overcofne.him. Recollection of the best ordained banquets 
will scarcely cheer sick ebicures. Reminiscences of the most becoming 
dresses and brilliant ball triumphs will go vefy little way to console 
faded beauties. Perhaps statesmen, at a particular period of existence, 
are not much gralifiod at thinking oyer the most triumphant divisions ; 
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and the success or the pleasure of yesterday become of very Small 
^ account when a certain (albeit uncertain) morrow is in view, about 
whi^h all of i*s must^som6 day or other be speculating. O brother 
wearers of motley ! Are thei;e not moments when one grows sick of 
grinning and tumblings and the jingling of cap and bells ? This, dear 
friends and companions, js my^miable object — to walk with you 
through the Fair, to examine the shops and the shows there; and that 
we should all come home after the dare, and the noise, and the gaiety, 
and be. perfectly miserable in private. 

^^If that poor man of mine had a head on his shoulders,’’ Mrs. 
Bute Crawley thought to herself, “how useful he might be, under 
present circumstances, to this unhappy old lady ! He might make her 
^ repent of her shocking free-thinking ways ; he might urge her to do 
her duty, and cast off that odious reprobate who has disgraced hitn^elf 
and his family ; and he might induce her to do justice to my dear girls 
and the two boys, who require and deserve, I am sure, every assistance 
which their relatives can give them.” 

' And, as the hatred of vice is always a progress towards virtue, Mrs. 
Bute Crawley endeavoured to instil into her sistgr-in-law a proper 
abhorrence for all Rawdon Crawley’s manifold sins : of which his 
uncle’s wife brought forward such a catalogue as indeed would have 
condemn a whole regiment of young Officers. If a maA has 
committed wrongia life, 1 don’t know any moralist more anxious to point 
^ his errors out to tne world than his own relations ; sq Mrs. Bute showed 
a perfect family interest and knowledge of ^Rawdon’s history. She had 
all the particulars of that ugly quairel with Captain Fxrebrace, in which 
Rawdon, wrong from the beginning, ended in shooting the Captain. 
She knew how the unhappy Lord Dovedale, whose mamma had taken 
a house at Oxford, so that he might be educated there, and who had 
never touched a card in his life till he came to London, was^per- 
verted by Rawdon at the Cocoa Tree, made helplessly tipsy by this 
2dbominable seduc& and perverter of youth, and deeced 01 four thou- 
' sand pounds. She described with the most vivid minuteness the 
agonies of the country families whom he had ruined*4-the sons whom 
he had plunged into dishonour and poverty^|he dailghters whom he 
^had invdgled into pesdition. She knew the poor tradosmen who jirere 
hasokrupt by his extravagance— the mean shifts and ro^ei^es with 
whidb he had ministered to it— the astounding falsehoods by which he 
md imposed upon the most generous of aunts, and the ingratitude and 
ridicule by which he had. repaid her sacrifices. She imparted^'^riiese 
storiea gradually to Miss Crawley; gave her the whole b^fit of thexh!; 
ftit if; her bounden duty as a Christiaii woman and mother qf a 
todo so; had not the smallest temorse or compunedon for the 
rictini isrhom her tongue was immolating; nay^i^ery hkdy thought* 
act was quite meritorious, and plumed Betsw upon her fesidl ^6 
j inimner df peiforminrit Yes, if to^be 

I, Ay what you will, dxete’s nobody lOce a retsribti tS' do the hMhlsiii. 

( Md m&e 18 bound to i^rding i^ nb wrAch df k 
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Jtawdon Crawley, that the mere truth was enough to condemn him, 
and that all inventions of scandal were qi^ite superfluous pains on his 
friends’ parts. • . - 

Rebecca, too, being now a relative, oame in for the fullest share of 
Mrs. Bute’s kind inquiries. This indefatigafte ^rsuer of truth (having 
mven strict orders that the^^oor to bf denied to all emissaries or 
letters from Rawdon), t6o]^%[iss Crawley’s carriage, and drove to her 
old friend Miss Pinkerton, at Minerva House, Chiswick Mall, to whom 
she announced. the dreadful intelligence of Captain Rawdon’s seduction 
by Miss Sharp, and from whom she got sundry strange particulars 
regarding the ex-governess’s birth and early history. The friend of 
the Lexicographer had plenty of information to give. Miss Jemima 
was made to fetch the drawing-master’s receipts and letters. This one 
was from a^spunging-house : that entreated an advance : another was 
full of gratitude for Rebecca’s reception by the ladies of Chiswick : and 
the last document from the unlucky artist’s pen was that in which, 
from his dyingised, he recommended his orphan child to Miss Pinker- 
ton’s protection. There were juvenile letters and petitions from 
Rebecca, too, in the collection, imploring aid for her father, or declaring 
her own gratitude.. Perhaps in Vanity^Fair there are no better satires 
than letters. Take a bundle of your dear friend’s of ^en years back — 
vour dear friend whom you hate now. Look at a hie of your sisteris : 
how you clung to each other till you quarrelled about the trsent|r 
pound legacy i Get down the round-hand scrai^ls #f your son who 
has half &oken yopr heart with selfish undutifulness since ; or a parceL 
of your own, breathing endless ardour and love eternal, which were 
sent backdsy your mistress when she marrieckthe Nabob*^our mUtress 
Ibr whom you now care no more than for Queen Elizabeth, Vows|, 
We, promises, conideflces, gratitude, how queerly they read after a 
while ! There ought to be a law in Vanity Fair ordering the destruc^ 
tion of every written document (except receipted tradesmen’s bills) after 
a certain brief and proper interval. Those quacks and misanthropes 
who advertise indditble Japan ink, should be made perish along withk 
their wicked discoveries. The best ink for Vanity Fair use would be 
one that faded utterly in a couple of days, and left the paper clean and 
blank, so that you might write on it to somebody else,* 

From Miss Pinkerfen’s the indefatigable MfS, Bute followed the 
track of Sharp nnd his daughter back to the lodgings in Greeh Street^ 
which the defunct painter had occupied; twnd where portraits of the 
landlady in* white satin, and of the husband in* brass b^ons, done by 
Sharp in lieu of a quarter’s rent^ still decorated the parlour walls. 
Mrs* Stokes was* a communicative persoii^^^ quickly told all she 
knew about Mt- Sharp ; how disaolme and poor he was; how goodt 
natured aix<|imiusii^ ; how he was always hqnted by badiffs and ouns j 
how- to jfesBndladjrsiorror, though she neVer could abide the, — 
he did wife*till, a short; lime before her death i 

W vixen his daughter was; how she ka 
and mimioiy; how she used to,!,, 
and waa ^WD in all the studios i% j 
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--'in brief; Mrs. Bute got such a full account of her new niece’s parent- 
age, education, and behaviour as would scarcely have pleased Rebecca, 
had the latter known that shch inquiries were being made concerning 
her. . 

Of all these industrious ^researches Miss Crawley had the full benefit. 
Mrs. Rawdon Crawley wa^ the (J^ughter of an opera girl She had 
danced herself. She had been a model to* the painters. She was 
brought up as became her mother’s daughter. She drank gin with her 
father, &c. &c. It was a lost woman who was married to a lost man ; 
and the moral to be inferred from Mrs. Bute’s tale was, that the knavery 
of the pair was irremediable, and that no properly-conducted person 
should ever notice them again. 

These were the materials which prudent Mrs. Bute gathered together 
in Park Lane, the provisions and ammunition as it were’ with which 
she fortified the house against the siege which she knew that Rawdon 
and his wife would lay to Miss Crawley. 

But if a fault may be found with hei* arrangements, it is this, that 
she was too eager : she managed rather too well ; undoubtedly she 
made Miss Crawley more ill than was necessary ; ^d though the old 
invalid succumbM to her authority, it was so harassing and severe, 
that the victim would be inclined to escape at the very first chance 
whichf fell in her way. Managing women, the ornaments of their sex, 
—women who cjrdcr everything for everybody, and know so much 
J?etter than any person concerned what is good fojt their neighbours, 
don’t ^sometimes speculate upon the possibility of a domestic revoft, or 
upon* other extreme consequences resulting from their overstrained 
authority. 

Thus for instance Mrs, Bute, with the besf intentions no doubt in 
the world, and wearing herself to death as she did by foregoing sleep, 
dinner, fresh air, for the sake of her invalid sister-in-law, carri^ her 
conviction of the old lady’s illness so far that she almost managed her 
fnto her coffin. She pointed out her sacrifices and their results one 
day to the constant apothecary, Mr. Clump. 

" I am sure,, my dear Mr. Clump,” she said, <<no efforts of mine 
frave been wanting to restore our dear invalid, whom the ingratitude of 
her nephew has laid on the bed of sickness I never shrink •from 
personm discomfort ; /ne^er refuse to sacrifice myself.” 

Your devotion, it must be confessed, is admirable,” Mr, Clump 
says, with a low bow ; “ but— ” 

I have scarcely closed nay eyes since my arrival : I give up sleep, 
hcaia, every comfort, to my sense of duty. When toy poor Tames was 
in the small-pox, did I allow any hireling tomutofe him ? Na” 

** You did what became, an excellent motW, my dear Madam— the 
best of mothers 5 but—” 

« As the mother of a family and the wife’of an English deigyman, 

I humbly trust, that my principles are godd,” Mrs. Bute said, with a 
happy solemnity of conviction ; « and, as long as Nature support# me, 
never, never, Mr. Clumj^ will I desert the pos tpfil tttY^ Others may 
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bring that gray head with sorrow to the bed of sickness, (here Mrs. 
Bute, waving her hand, pointed to one of old I^iss Crawley’s coffee- 
coloured fronts, which was perched on a stand in the dressing-room), 
but I will never quit it. Ah, Mr. Clump ! I fear, I know, that that 
couch needs spiritual as well as medical consolation.” 

“What I was going to observe, T$y deai; Madam,”— here the reso- 
lute Clump once more interposed with a bland air — “ what I was going 
to observe when you gave utterance to sentiments which do you sor 
much honour, was that I think you alarm yourself needlessly about 
our kind friend, and sacrifice your own health too prodigally in her 
favour.” 

“ I would lay down my life for my duty, or for any member of my 
husband’s fajpily,” Mrs. Bute interposed. 

“ Yes, Madam, if need were ; but we don’t want Mrs. Bute Crawley 
to be a martyr,” Clump said gallantly. “ Dr. Squills and myself have 
both considered Miss Crawley’s case with every anxiety and care, as 
you may suppose. We see her low-spirited and nervous ; family events 
have agitated her.” 

“ Her nephew will come to perdition,” Mrs. Crawley cried. 

“ Have agitated her : and you arrived like a guardian angel, my 
dear' Madam, a positive guardian angel, 1 assure ydu, to soothe her 
under the pressure of calamity. But Dr. Squills and I were thinking 
that our amiable friend is not in such a state as renders confinement tp 
her bed necessary. She is depressed, but this con%iement perhaps 
adds to her depression. She should have change, fresh air, gaiety^ 
the most delightful remedies in the pharmacopoeia,” Mr. Clump said, 
grinning and showing his handsome teeth! “ Persuade her to* rise, 
dear Mada^t ; drag her ^om her couch and her low spirits ; insist upon 
her taking little drives. They will restore the roses too to cheeks, 
if I may so speak to Mrs. Bute Crawley.” 

“ The sight of her horrid nephew casually in the Park, where I am 
told the wretch drives with the brazen partner of Jiis crimes,” Mrs. 
Bute said, (letting the cat of selfishness out of the bag of secrecy)f 
“ would cause her such a shock, that we should have to bring her back 
to bed again. She must not go out, Mr. Clump. She shall not go out 
as long as I remain toavatch over her. And as for my health, what 
matters it? 1 give it cheerfully, Sir. 1 sacriflce^it at the altar of my 
duty.” . 

“Upon my word, Madam,” Mr. Clump now said bluntly, “ I won*t 
answer for her life if she remains locked up in that dark room. She 
is*so nervotts.that we may lose her any day 4 ‘ and if you wish Captain 
Crawley to be her heir, I warn you frankly, Madam, that you are 
doing your very best tS serve him.” 

“ Gracious mercy ! is her life in danger 2 ” Mrs. Bute cried. “ Why, 
why, Mr. Clump, did Jrou not inform me sooner ? ” . - 

The night before, Mr. Clump and l>r. Squills had had a consultatidii 
(pvgr a little of wine at the house of Sir Lapin Warren, whose lady 
w^ about to present him with a thirteenth blessing), regardix^ Miss 
Ctawlejr and hifc 
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**What a little ha^y that woman from Hampshire is, Clump,” 
Squills remarked, that has seized upon old Tilly Crawley. Devilish 
good Madeij^jJ* 

“ What a fool Rawdon Cr^-wlcy has been,” Clump replied, “ to go 
and marry a governess®! There was something about the girl, too.” 

“Green eyes, fair skin, pretty ^figure, famous frontal development,” 
Squills remarked. “ There is something about her ; and Crawley was 
, a fool, Squills.” 

« A d-- — fool — always was,” the apothecary replied. 

“ Of course the old girl will fling him over,” said the physician, 
and after a pause added, “ She’ll cut up w ell. I suppose.” 

“ Cut up,” says Clump with a grin ; ^wouldn’t have her cut up for 
two hundred a year.” 

“ That Hampshire woman will kill her in- two months,' Clump, my 
boy, if she stops about her,” Dr. Squills said. “ Old woman ; full 
feeder ; nervous subject ; palpitation of the heart ; pressure on the 
brain ; apoplexy ; off she goes. Get her up, Squills ; get her out : or 
I wouldn’t give many weeks’ purchase for your two hundred a year.” 
And it was sictmg upon this hiErthaTthe worthy apothecary spoke 
with so much candour to Mrs. Bute Crawley. c 

Having the old lady under her hand ; in bed ; with nobo<}y near, 
Mrs. Bute had made more than one assault upon her, to induce her to 
after ker will. But Miss Crawley’s usual terrors regarding death increased 
greatly when such dismal propositions were made to her, and Mrs. 
^ute saw that she must get her patient into cheerfi^ spirits and health 
oefore she could hope to attain the pious object which she had in view. 
Whither to take her was tke next puzzle. The only place where she is 
not likely to meet those odious Rawdons is at church, ancLthat won’t 
amuse her, Mrs. Bute justly felt, “ We must go aoid visit our beautiful 
suburbs of London,” she then thought. “ I hear they are the most 
picturesque in the world ; ” and so she had a sudden interest for 
Hampstead, and Hornsey, and found that Dulwich had great charms 
for her, and gettixfg her victim into her carriage, drove her to those 
rustic spots, beguiling the little journeys with conversations about 
Rawdon and his wife, and telling eve^ story to the old lady which 
could add to her indignation against this pair of reprobates. 

Perhaps Mrs, Butt pulled the string unnecessarily tight. For thbugh 
she worked up Miss Crawley to a proper dislike of her disobedient 
nephew, the invalid had a great hatr^ and secret terror of her victim- 
izer, and panted to escape from her. After a brief space, she rehdUed 
against Highgate and Hornsey utterly. She would go into the Park. 
Mrs. Bute knew they would meet the abominable Rawdon there, and 
she was right. One day in the ring, R^wdon’s stanhope came in sight ; 
Rebecqa was seated by him. In the enemy’s equipage Miss Crstwlfey 
occupi^ her usual place, with Mrs. Bute on her left, the poodle a^ 
Miss Briggs on the back seat. It was a nervoVs moment, and Rebecca’s 
heart beat quick as she recognised the Carriage; and as the tyro 
Icicles crossed each other in the line, she clasped Jner hands, and lodked 
foWards the spinster with a face of agonised attachment and devotion* 
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Rawdoti himself trembled, and his face grew purple behind his dyed 
mustachios. Only old Briggs was moved in the other carriage, and 
cast her great eyes nervously towards her old ffiends. ,Miss Crawley’s* 
bonnet was resolutely turned towards the Serpentine. Mrs. Bute hap- 
pened to be in ecstacies with the poodle, aand was calling him a little 
darling, and a sweet little zoggy, and a pretty pet. The carriages 
moved on, each in his line. * • 

“ Done, by Jove,” Rawdon said to his wife. 

“ Try once more, Rawdon,” Rebecca answered. Could not you 
lock your wheels into theirs, dearest ? ” 

Rawdon had not the heart for that manoeuvre. When the car- 
riages met again, he stood up in his stanhope ; he raised his hand 
ready to doff his hat; he looked with all his eyes. But this time Miss 
Crawley’s flee was not turned away ; she and Mrs. Bute looked hirn 
full in the face, and cut their nephew pitilessly. He sank back in his* 
seat with an oath, and striking out of the ring, dashed away desperately 
homewards. 

It was a gallant and decided triumph for Mrs. Bute. But she felt 
the danger of many such meetings, as she saw the evident nervousness 
of Miss Crawley and she determined that it was most necessary for 
her dear friend’s health, that they shduld leave town, for a while, and 
recommended Brighton very strongly. 


CHAPTER XX. 

IN WHICH CAPTAIN DOBBIN ACTS AS THE MESSENGER OF HYMEN. 

Without knowing how. Captain William Dobbin found himself the 
great promoter, arranger, and manager of the mafth between Georoe 
Osborne and Amelia. But for him it never would haVb taken place ; he 
could not but confess as much to himself, and snidled rather bitterly as 
he thought that he of^all men in the world should be the person upon 
whom the care of this marriage had fallen. But though indeed the 
conducting of this negotiation was about as painfUl a task as could be 
set to him, yet when he had a duty to perform, Captain Dobbin was 
accustomed to go through it without many words or much hesitation ; 
and, having made ^p his mind coriiplctely, that if Miss Sedley was 
balked of her husband she would die of the disappointment, he was 
determined tp use alltisj>est endefivours to keep her alive. 

I forbear to enter into minute particulars of the interview between 
George and Amelia, when the' former was "brought back to the feet (or 
should we venture to say the arms?) <^his young mistress by ’the inter- 
vehtion of his friend hdhest William. A much harder heart than 
Gdbrge’s would have melted at the sight of that sweet face so sadly 
ravaged rby grief , and despair, and at the simple tender accents in 
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which she told her little broken-hearted story : but as she did not faint 
^ when her mother, trembling, brought Osborne to her; and as she only 
gave relief to hfx overcharged grief, by laying her head oh her lover’s 
shoulder and^here weeping for a while the most tender, copious, and 
refreshing tears — old Mt^s. Cedfey, too greatly relieved, thought it was 
best to leave the young persons to themselves ; and so (Quitted Emmy 
crying over George’s hand,'* and iSssing it humbly, as if it were her 
supreme chief and master, and as if she were quite a guilty and un- 
worthy person needing every favour and grace from him. 

This prostration and sweet unrepining obedience exquisitely touched 
and flattered George Osborne. He saw a slave before him in that 
simple yielding faithful creature, and his soul within him thrilled 
secretly somehow at the knowledge of his power. He would be 
generous-minded, Sultan as he was, and raise up this kneeling Esther 
and make a queen of her : besides, her sadness and beauty touched 
him as much as her submission, and so he cheered her, and raised her 
up and forgave her, so to speak. All her hopes and feelings, which 
were dying and withering, this her sun having been removed from her, 
bloomed again and at once, its light being restored. You would 
scarcely have recognised the beaming little face upon Amelia’s pillow 
that night as the< one that wasTaid there the night before, ss(,wan, so 
lifeless, so careless of all round about. The honest Irish maid-servant, 
delighted with the change, asked leave to kiss the face that had grown 
hu of a sudden rosy. Amelia put her arms round the girl’s neck 
and kissed her with all her heart, like a child. She was little more. 
She had that night a sweet refreshing sleep, like one — and what a 
spring*of inexpressible hapf^ness as she woke m the morning sunshine! 

*‘He will be here again to-day,” Amelia thought. “He Is the 
greatest and best of men.” And the fact is, that dSeorge thought he 
whs one of the generousest creatures alive : and that he was making 
a tremendous sacrifice in marrying this young creature. 

While she and Osborne were having their delightful iHe’^tite 
above stairs, old Krs. Sedley and Captain Dobbin were conversing 
’ below upon the state of the anairs, and the chances and future arrange- 
ments of the young people. Mrs. Sedley having brought the two 
lovers together and left them embracing each other with aU their 
might, like a true woiqan, was of opinion that nd' power on earth would 
induce Mr. Sedley to consent to the match between his daughter and 
the son of a man who hadT so shamefully, wickedly, and monstrously 
treated him. And she told a long story about happier days and their 
earlier splendours, when Qsborne lived in a very humble way in thl^ 
New Road, and his wife Was too glad to rcccive^some of Jog’s little 
baby things, with which Mrs. Sedley accommo^ted her at the birth 
of one of Osborne’s own children. The fiehdish ingratitude of thstt 
man, she was sure, had broken Mr. S.’s heaH:^: and as. for a marriage, 
he would never, never, never, never consent. * 

“They must run away together. Ma’am, ^ Dobbin said, laughing, 
*/and follow the example of Captain Rawdon Crawley, apd 
Hmmy’s friend the little governess.” Was it possible? Well die' 
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never ! Mrs. Sedley was all excitement about this news. She wished 
that Blenkinsop were here to hear it : Blenkipsop always mistrusted . 
that Miss Sharp.— What an escape Jos liad had! and ^he described 
the already well-known love-passages between Rebecca and the Col- 
lector of Boggleywollah. 

It was not, however, Mr. Sedlq|r’s wr^th which Dobbin feared, so 
much as that of the other parent concerned, and he owned that he had 
a very considerable doubt and anxiety respecting the behaviour of the 
black-browed old tyrant of a Russia merchant in Russell Square. He 
has forbidden the match peremptorily Dobbin thought. He knew 
what a savage determined man Osborne was, and how he stuck by his 
word. “ The only chance George has of reconcilement,” argued his 
friend, *‘isby distinguishing himself in the coming campaign. If he 
dies they both go together. If he fails in distinction — what then?. 
He has some money from his mother, I have heard— enough to 
purchase his majority — or he must sell out and go and dig in Canada 
or rough it in a cottage in the country.” With such a partner Dobbin 
thought he would not mind Siberia — and, strange to say, this absurd 
and utterly imprudent young fellow never for a moment considered 
that the want of means to keep a nic^ carriage and horses, and of an 
income i|hich should enable its possessors to entd^tain their friends 
genteelly^ ought to operate as bars to the union of George and Miss 
Sedley. - » 

It was these weighty considerations which Tnade him think too 
that the marriage should take place as quickly as possible. Was ^ 
anxious himself I wonder, to nave it over ?— as people, when deatn 
has occufred, like to press forward the ftneral, or when a pafting is 
resolved upon, hasten it. It is certain that Mr. Dobbin, having taken 
the matter in hancf, wSs most extraordinarily eager in the conduct of 
it. He urged on George the necessity of immediate action : he showed 
the chances of reconciliation with his father, which a favourable 
mention of his name in the Gazette must bring about. If need were 
he would go himself and brave both the fathers m the business. At 
all events, he besought George to go through with if before the orders' 
came> which everybody expected, for the departure of the regiment 
frojn England on foreign service. 

Bent upon these hymeneal projects, and ^th the apjdause and 
consent o§ Mrs. Sedley who did not care to break the matter personally 
to her husband, Mr. Dobbin went to seek John Sedley at ^is house 
in the City, the Tapioca Coffee-house, where, since his own 
ofBcels were shut up, and fate had overtaken -him, the poor broken-down 
old gentleman used to betake himself daily, and write letters and 
ireceive them»^ and tie them up into mysterious bundles, several of 
which he carried in the flaps of his coat; ,I don*t know anything morb 
dismal than that busine^ss and bustle and mystery of a ruined man : 
those letters firom the wedthy which he shows you : those wotOvgreasy 
documents promising support ahd pflering condolence which he places 
wfstfully before you, and on which he builds his hopes of restoration 
and future fortune. My belov^ hiader has no doubt in the coarse 
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his experience been waylaid by many such a luckless companion. He 
, stakes you into the corner; he has his bundle of papers out of his 
gaping coat ^c^ket; ahd the tape otf, and the string in his mouth, 
and the favourite letters selectfd and laid before you ; and who does 
not know the sad eager hdf-crazy look which he fixes on you with 
his hopeless eyes ? ^ 

Changed into a man of this sort, Dobbin found the once fiorid, 
jovial, and prosperous J[ohn Sedley. His coat, that used to be so 
glossy and trim, was white at the seams, and the buttons showed the 
copper. His face had falle n in , and was unshorn ; his frill and neck* 
cloth hung limp under EiTbagging waistcoat. When he used to treat 
the boys in old days at a coffee-house, he would shout and laugh louder 
than anybody there, and have all the waiters skipping round him ; it 
yras quite painful to see how humble and civil he was to J6hn of the 
Tapioca, a blear-eyed old attendant in dingy stockings and cracked 
pumps, whose business it was to serve glasses of wafers, and bumpers 
of ink in pewter,"and slices of paper to the frequenters of this dreary 
house of entertainment, where nothing else seemed to be consumed. ' 
As for William Dobbin, whom he had tipped repeatedly in his youth, 
and who had been the old gentleman’s butt on a thousand occasions, 
old Sedley gave hi& hand to hinl in a very hesitating humble manner 
now, and called him ^^Sir.” A feeling of shame and remdrse took 
pi^session of William Dobbin as the broken old man so received and 
a^ressed him, a^if he himself had been somehow guilty of the mis* 
fortunes which had brought Sedley so low. 

" I am very glad to see you. Captain Dobbin, Sir,” says he, after 
a skulking look or two at hds visitor (whose lanky figure and^ military 
appearance caused some excitement likewise to twinkle in the blear 
eyes of the waiter in the cracked dancing punSps,^and awakened the 
old lady in black, who dozed among the mouldy old coffee-cups in the 
bar). “ How is the worthy alderman, and my lady, your excellent 
mother, Sir ? ” He looked round at the waiter as he said, “ My Jady,” 
ao much as to say,^*^ Hark ye, Tohn, 1 have friends still, and persons 
*of rank and reputation, too.” “Are you come to do anything in my 
way, sir? My young friends Dale and Spiggot do all my business for 
me now, until my new offices are ready; for I ^m only here temporarily, 
you know, Captain. What can we do for you, sir? Will you like* to 
take anything?” ^ ^ 

' Dobbin, with a great deal of hesitation and stuttering, protested 
that he was not in the least hungry or thirsty ; that he had no business 
to transact; that he only came to ask if Mr. Sedley was well, and to 
shake hands with an old friend ; and, he s^ed, with a desperate per- 
version of truth, “ My mother is very well— fhat is, she been very 
unwell, and is only waiting for the first fine day to go out and c^ 
upon Mrs, Sedley. How is Mrs. Sedley, Sir? J hope ihe’s quite wdl.** 
And here he paused, reflecting on his own consummate hypocrisy; fbr 
ijbe day was as fine, and the sunshine as brijfht as it ever is in Coffih 
Vourt, where the Tapioca Coffee-house is situated ; and Mr. Dobbin 
Mnembered that he had seen Mrs. Sedley himself only an hour before^ 
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having driven Osborne down to Fulham in bis gig, and left him there 
tite-d’tite with Miss Amelia. , 

My wife will be very happy to see hfer ladyship,”, Sedley replied, 

E tillin g out his papers. “ I Ve a very kind letter here frofti your father, 
ir, and beg my respectful compliments to him. Lady D. will find us 
in rather a smaller hquse than we were accustomed to receive our 
friends in ; but i^*s snug, and th# change of air does good to my 
daughter, who was suffering in town rather— you remember little 
Emmy, Sir ? — yes, suffering a good deal.” The old gentleman’s eyes 
were wandering as he spoke, and he was thinking of something else, 
as he sate thrumming on his papers and fumbling at the worn red tape. 

“ You’re a military man,” he went on ; “I ask you, Bill Dobbin, 
could any man ever have speculated upon the return of that Corsican 
scoundrel from Elba? When the allied sovereigns were here las^ 
year, and we gave ’em that dinner in the City, Sir, and we saw the 
Temple of Concord, and the fireworks, and the Chinese bridge in St. 
James’s Park, could any sensible man suppose that peace wasn’t really 
concluded, after we’d actually sung Deum for it, Sir ? I ask you, 
William, could I suppose that the Emperor of Austria was a damned 
traitor — a traitor, ^and nothing more ? I don’t mince words — a double- 
faced infernal traitor and schemer, who meant to have his $on-in-law 
back all along. And I say that the escape of Boney from Elba was 
a damned imposition and plot, Sir, in which half the ^wers of Europe 
were concerned, to bring the funds down, and ^ (pin this co'unt^. 
That ’s why I’m here, William. That ’s why my name ’s in the Gazette. 
Why, Sir ? — ^because I trusted the Emperor of Russia and the Prindi 
Regent. tLook here. Look at my papers.* Look what the funds were 
on the 1 st of March — ^what the French fives were when I bought for 
the account. And ivhot they ’re at now. There was collusion, Sir, or 
that villain never would have escaped. Where' was the English Com- 
missioner who allowed him to get away ? He ought to be shot, Sir — 
brought to a court-martial, and shot, by Jove.” 

** We ’re going to hunt Boney out, Sir,” Dobbin Said, rather alarmeisl 
at the fury of the old man, the veins of whose forehead began to swell, * 
and who sate drumming his papers with his clenched fist. “ We are 
going to hunt him out. Sir — the Duke ’5 in Belgium already, arid we 
exptet marching ordei% every day,” « 

Give no quarter. Bring back the villain’s head, Sir. Shoot 

•the coward down, Sir,” Sedley roared. “T ’d enlist myself, by ; 

but I’m a broken old man — ruined by that damned scoundrel — and by 
a parcel of swindling thieves in this country whom I made, Sir, and 
who are rolling in their carriages no^r,*’ he 'added, with a break in ^ 
voice. , • 

* Dobbin was not a little affected by the sight of this once kind old 
/riend) crazed ^ almost with misfortune and raving with s enile angetv 
Pi^ the fallen gentleman*; you to whom money and fair repute me the 
chiefest good j and so, sufely, are thi^ In Vanity Fair. 

Yes,” he continued, “ there are some vipers that , you waim, and ■ 
they sting you afterwards. There nre some beggars that you put on 
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horseback, and they ’re the first to ride you down. You know whom 
til mean, William Dobbin, my boy. I mean a purse-proud villain in 
Russell Squa|- 0 ^ whom *I kn'ew without a shilling, and whom 1 pray 
and hope to see a beggar as he was when I befriended him.” 

have heard something of this. Sir, from my friend George,” 
Dobbin said, anxious to come to his point. ‘'The quarrel between 
you and his father has cut him up a great deal, Sir. ^ Indeed, 1 ’m the 
bearer of a message from him.” 

^^O^thaVs your errand, is it?” cried the old man, jumping up. 
“What ! perhaps he condoles with me, does he ? Very kind of him, 
^fte stiff-backed prig with his dandified airs and West-end swagger. 
He ’s hankering about my house, is he still? If my son had the 
courage of a man, he ’d shoot him. He ’s as big a villain as his father. 
-I won’t have his name mentioned in my house. I curse the day that 
ever I let him into it ; and I ’d rather see my daughter dead at my fqet 
than married to him.” , 

His father’s harshness is not George’s fault. Sir, Your daughter’s 
love for him is as much your doing as his. Who are you, that you are 
to play with two young people’s affections and break their hearts at 
your will ? ” ^ 

“ Recollect it not his father*4:hat breaks the match off,” old Sedley 
cried out. “ It ’s I that forbid it. That family and fnine are separated 
for ever. I ’m fallen low, but not so low as that : no, no. And so you 
may tell the wholn race— son, and father, and sisters, and all.” 

“ It ’s my belief,* Sir, that you have not the i)ower or the right to 
separate those two,” Dobbin answered in a low voice"; “ and that if you 
don’t ^ve your daughter yewr consent, it will be her duty to marry with- 
out it. There ’s no reason she should die or live miserably because you 
are wrong-headed. To my thinking she ’s just asj..much married as if 
the banns had been read in all the churches in London. And what 
better answer can there be to Osborne’s charges against you, as charges 
there are, than that his son claims to enter your family and marry your 
daughter ? ” 

A light of something like satisfaction '^seemed to break over old 
Sedley as this point was put to him : but he still persisted that with his 
consent the marriage between Amelia and George should never take 
place. ' V 

* “We must do it without,” Dobbin said, smiling, and Mn 
Sedley, as he had told Mrs. Sedley in the day, before, the stbiy of 
Rebecca’s elopement with Captain Crawley. It evidently amusea the 
old gentleman. “ You ’re iprrible fellows, you Captains,” said he, tying 
up ms papers ; and his face wore something like a smile upon it, to the 
astonishment of the blear-eyed waiter who now entered, smd had never 
seen such an expression u^n Sedley’s countenance since he had used 
the disihal coffee-house. ‘ . 

The idea of hitting hts enemy Osborne sucidi ablow soothed, perhaps,* 
old gentleman ; and, their cblloquy ptesetftly ending, he and Dobbin 
parted pretty good idends. 
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** My sisters say she has diamonds as big as pigeons’ eggs,” George 
said laughing. ** How they must set off her complexion ! A perfect^ 
illumination it must he when her jewelsT are "on her ^eck. Her jet- 
black hair is as curly as Sambo’s. Ldarejsay she wofe a nose-ring 
when she went to court; and with a plumft oi feathers in her top-knot 
she would look „a perfect Belle Sauvage.” ^ 

George, in conversation with Amelia, was rallying the appearance 
of a young lady of whom his father and sisters had lately made the 
acquaintance, and who was an object of vast respect to the Russell 
Square family. She was reportedj^to have I don’t know how many 
plantations in the West Indies; a deal of money in the funds; and 
three stars to her name in the East india stockholders’ list. She had 
a mansion in Surrey, and a house in Portland Place. The name of 
the rich West India heiress had been mentioned with applause in th^ 
Morning Post. Mrs. Haggistoun, Colonel Haggistoun’s widow, her 
relative, chapeioned ” her, and kept her house. She was just from 
school, where she had completed her education, and George and his 
sisters had met her at an evening party at old Hulker’s house, Devon- 
shire Place (Hulker, Bullock, & Co. were long the correspondents of 
her house in the Indies), and the girls had made the most cordial 
advances to her, which the heiress ha(f received with great good humour. 
An orphan in her position — with her money — so interesting! the 
Misses Osborne said# They were full of their new friend when they 
returned from the Hulker ball to Miss Wirt, thei% companion : tney 
had made arrangements for continually meeting, and had the carriage 
and drove to see her the very next d;ay. Mrs. Haggistogun, Colonel 
Haggisteun’s widow, a relation of Lord Binkie, and always talking of 
him, struck the dear unsophisticatedr girls as rather haughty, and too 
much inclined to talk hbout her great relations ; but Rhoda was every- 
thing they could wish — the frankest, kindest, most agreeable creature 
— wanting a little polish, but so good-natured. The girls Christian- 
named each other at once. 

“You should have seen her dress for court, Etftmy,” Osborne cried, 
laughing. “ She came to my sisters to show it off, before she was pre-* 
seated m state by my Lady Binkie, the Haggistoun’s *ldnswoman. 
She ’s related to evepr one, that Hag^stoun. Her diamonds Iblaz^ 
mS like Vauxhall on"* the night we were thew. (Do you remember 
Vauxhall, Emmy, and Jos singing to his dearest diddle^iddle arling?) 
Diamonds and mahogany, my dear! t&ink what an advantageous 
contrast— ^and the white feathers in her hair — 1 mean in her wool. 
She had ear-rings like'chandeliers ; you n^ht have lighted ’em up, by 
Jove— and a yellow satin train that streelid after her like the tail of a 
comet*” , t , 

*‘Howold is she?” asked Emmy, to whom George was rattling 
away regarding this* dark paragon, on the morning of their re-nnioti-r* 
rattling siway as no other man m tfao world surely could. ^ 

^‘Whyy the Black Pfinccss, though she has only just left; sdbool,' 
nfttst be two or three and twenty. And you should see the hand she 
writes! Mrs. Colonel Haggistoun usually writes her letters, but in a 
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moment of confidence, she put pen to paper for my sisters ; she spelt 
satin satting, and Saint James’s, Saint Jams.” 

^ “ Why, siircly it must be Miss Swartz, the parlour boarder,” Emmy 

said, remembering that good^natuied young Mulatto girljwho had 
been so hysterically affedted when Amelia left Miss ftnkerton’s 
academy. ^ t 

“The very name,” George s^d* “ Her father was a German Jew 
—a slave-owner they say — connibted with the Cannibal Islands in . 
some Way or other. He died last year, and Miss Pinkerton has finished 
her education. She can play two pieces on the piano ; she knows three 
songs ; she can write when Mrs. Haggistoun is by to spell for her ; and 
Jane and Maria already have got to love her as a sister.” 

“ I wish they would have loved me,” said Emmy, wistfully. “ They 
,'Were always very cold to me.” 

“ My dear child, they would have loved you if you had had two 
hundred thousand pounds,” George replied. “That is the way in 
which they have been brought up. Ours is a ready-money society. 
We live among bankers and city big-wigs, and be hanged to them, 
and every man, as he talks to you, is jingling his guineas in his pocket. 
There is that jackass Fred BuHpck, is going to marry Maria — there . 
Goldmore, the Ea'st India Director, there ’s Dipley, in the tallow trade 
— our trade,” George said, with an uneasy laugh and a blush. “ Curse 
the whole pack of money-grubbing vulgarians ! ^ I fall asleep at their 

S reat heavy dinners. I feel ashamed in my father’s great stupid parties, 
fve been accustomed to live with gentlemen, and jnen of the world 
and' fashion, Emmy, not with a parcel of turtle-fed tradesmen. Dear 
little i^oman, you are the dnly person of our set who ever Iboked, or 
thought, or spoke like a lady : and you do it^because you ’re an angel 
and can’t help it. Don’t remonstrate. You th% only lady. Didn’t 

Miss Crawley remark it, who has lived in the best company in Europe? 
And as for Crawley, of the Life Guards, hjsaig it, he ’s a fine fellow : and 
1 like him for marrying the girl he had chosen.” 

^ Amelia admired Mr. Crawley very much, too, for this ; and .trusted 
' Rebecca would be happy with him, and hoped (with a laugh) Jos would 
be copsoled. And so the pair went on prattling, as in quite early days. 
Amelia's confidence being perfectly restored tq her, though she «- 
nressed a great deal o^pretty jealousy about Miss Swartz, and professed 
to be dreadfully frighteUed-T-like a hypocrite as she was — ^lest Geor^ 
shotdd forget her for the heiress and her money and her estates m 
Saint Kitts. But the fact is, she was a great deal too happy to have 
fears pr doubts or misgivings of any sort: and having George, at her 
side again, was hot afraid of any heiress or beauty, or indeed of any. 
sort of danger. • • 

Wheii Captain Dobbin qpxne back in the afternoon to these peodh 
•^which he did iiirith a great deal of syitipajhy for them-— it did his 
hfto good to sefe bow Amelia had grown young again— how she laughed, 
ihd chirped, and saing familiar old songs at the piano, which were only 
Ihtetrupted by the bell from without proclaiming Mr. Sedley's retdhi 
frofii the City, before^^whom George received a signal% retreat. 
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Beyond the first smile of recognition — and even that %vas an hypo- 
crisy, for she thought his arrival rather provoking — Miss Sedley did , 
not once notice Dobbin during his visit. But ne was cqptent, so that 
he saw her happy; and thankful to hgve been the means of making 
her so. # * 


CHAPTER XXI. 

A QUARREL ABOI{T AN HEIRESS. 

Love may be felt for any young lady endowed with such qualities as 
Miss Swartz possessed; and a great dream of ambition entered into 
old Mr. Osborne’s soul, which she was to realize. He encouraged, 
with the utmost enthusiasm and friendliness, his daughter’s amiable 
attachment to the young heiress, and p roteste d that it gave him the 
sincerest pleasureas a father to see theJove’oThis girls so well disposed. 

“ You w-on’t find,” he would say to Miss RhodA, that splendour 
and rank to which you are accustomed at the West End, my dear 
Miss, at our humble mansion in Russell Square. My daughters 

S lain, disinterested girls, but their hearts are in *th# right place, and 
^ey Ve conceive^ un attachment for you whichidoes them nonour— i 
say, which does them honour. I ’m a plain, simple, hum^ble British 
hierchant*— an honest one, as my respected friends Hulker & Bullock 
will vouch, who were the correspondents of your late lamented father. 
You ’ll find us a united,*simple, happy, and I think 1 may say respected, 
tidily — a plain table, a plain people, but a warih welcome, my dear 
Miss Rhoda — Rhoda, let me say, for my heart warms to you, it does 
i'eally. 1 ’m a frank man, and 1 like you. A glass^ of Champagne ! 
Hicks, Champagne to Miss Swartz.” • ^ 

There is little doubt that old Osborne believed all he. said, and that * 
the girls were quite earnest in their protestations of affeotion for*Miss 
Swartz. People in Vanity Fair fasten on to rich folks quite naturally. 
If {he simplest people are disposed to look not li little kindly on great 
Prosperity, (for I defy any member of the British public to say that the 
notion of Wealth has not something awftu and pleasing to nim ; and 
you, if you are told that the man next you at dinner has got half a 
million, not to look at him with a certain interest ;}->if the simple look^ 
benevolently on money, how much more do your old worldlings regard 
Itl Thoir affections*ru^h out to meet and welcome money. Their 
Irind afenriments awaken spontaneously towards the interesting posses- 
Itors bf It. 1 know some respectable petmle who don’t consider 
IdvAs k liberty to indulge in friendship, &r any individual who has bdt 
a certain com^ency, or' place in somky. They give a thdr 

bn occasions. Md the proof is, that the m^kr peit k 
the Osborne fiikdly; who had tioti in fifteen years; been able to get. 
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a hearty regard for Amelia Sedley, became as fond of Miss Swattz in 
the course of a single evening as the most romantic advocate of friend- 
ship at first-sight could desire. 

What a ‘match for George she’d be (the sisters and Miss Wirt 
agreed), and how much better than that insignificant, little Amelia! 
Such a dashing young fellow as he is, with his good looks, rank, and 
accomplishments, would be the vdfy husband for her. Visions of balls 
in Portland Place, presentations at Court, and introductions to half the 
peerage, filled the minds of the young ladieitf; who talked, of nothing 
but George and his grand acquaintances to their beloved new friend. 

Old Osborne thought she would be a great match, too, for his son. 
He should leave the army ; he should go into Parliament ; he should 
cut a figure in the fashion and in the state. His blood boiled with 
honest British exultation, as he stiw the name of Osbornc*^nnoblcd in 
the person of his son, and thought that he might be the progenij^or of 
a glorious line of baronets. He ^worked in the City and on ’Change, 
until he knew everything relating to the fortune of the heiress, how her 
money was placed, and where her estates lay. Young Fred Bullock, 
one of his chief informants, would have liked to make a bid for her 
himself (it was so the young banker expressed it), only he was booked 
to Maria Osborne. But not being able to secure' her as a wife, the 
disinterested Fred quite approved of her as a sister-in-law. “Let 
George cut in directly and win her,” was his advice. “ gtrike while 
tfie iron ’s hot, yqu know — ^while she’s fresh to the town ; in a few weeks 

some d fellow from the West End will come in with a title and a 

Votten rent-roll and cut all us City men out, as Lord Fitzrufus did last 
year with Miss Grogram*.who was actually engaged' to Fodder, of 
Podder & Brown’s. The sooner it is done the better, Mr. Osborne ; 
them’s my sentiments,” the wag said ; though^ wly;n Osborne had left 
the bank parlour, Mir. Bullock remembered Amelia, and what a pretty 
girl she was, and how attached to George Osborne ; and he gave up 
at least ten seconds of his valuable time to regretting the misfortune 
fitrhich had befalletf that unlucky young woman. 

While thus George Osborne’s go^ feelings, and his good friend 
and genius, Dobbin, were carrying back the truant to Amelia’s feet, 
George’s parent and sisters were arranging this splendid match for 
him, which they neve|; dreamed he would resists; 

When the dder Osborne gave what he called hint,” there was 
no possibility for the most \}btuse to mistake his meaning. He called 
kicking a footman down stairs, a hint to the latter to leave his service. 
With his usual frankness and ddicacy,''he told Mrs. Haggistqnn that 
he w^idd give her a check for ten thousand pounds on the 4ay his 
son married to her ward ; and called that proposal a hint, and 
considered it a very dexterous piece of dipl5mS;y. He'gave George ‘ 
hniatiy such ahother hint xtgarding the heiressj and ordered him to 
mnrry her ouf of fapd , as he would have ordered his butler to 
,a cork, or his clene. to write a letter. • 

^ This imperative disturbed George a good deal He was 
0iy hrst enthusiast^ delight pf hhl second courtship of Ameli^ 
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which was inexpressibly sweet to him. The contrast of her manners 
and appearance with those of the heiress, made the idea of a union , 
with the latter appear doubly ludicrous hnd odious. •Carriages and 
opera-boxes, thought he ; fancy being s^n in them by the side of such 
a mahogany charmef as that! Add to dll, Ijhat the Junior Osborne 
was quite as obstinate as the Senjpr : when he wanted a thing, quite 
as firm in his resolution to get it ; and quite as violent when angered, 
as his father in his mosj stern mom^ts. 

On the first day when his father formally gave him the hint that 
he was to place his affections at Miss Swartz’s feet, George temporised 
with the old gentleman. '^You should have thought of the matter 
sooner, Sir,” he said. “ It can’t be done now, when we ’re expecting 
every day to go on foreign service. Wait till my return, if I do 
return;” afld then he ^represented, that the time when the regiment^ 
was daily expecting to quit England, was exceedingly ill-chosen : that 
the few days a week during which they were still to remain at home, 
must be devoted to business and not to love-making ; time enough for 
that when he came home with his majority ; “ for, I promise you,” 
said he, with a satisfied air, “ that one way or other you shall read the 
name of George Qsbome in the Gazette.” 

The father’s reply to this was founded upon the information which 
he had got in the City: that the West End chaps would infallibly 
catch hold of the heiress if any delay took place : that if he didn’t 
niarry Miss S., he might at least have an engagenvint in writing, to 
come into effect when he returned to England ; and that a man who 
could get ten thousand a year by staying at home, was a fool to ris* 
his life abroad. • * 

“So that you would have me shown up as a coward. Sir, and our 
name dishonoured ^for* the sake of Miss Swartz’s money,” George 
interposed, * 

This remark staggered the old gentleman ; but as he had to reply 
to it, and as his mind was nevertheless made up, he said, “You will 
dine here to-morrow. Sir, and every day Miss Sw&tz conics, you will 
be here to pay your respects to her. If you want for money, call upon ' 
Mr. Chopper.” Thus a new obstacle was in George’s way, to interfere 
with his plans regarding Amelia; and about which he and Dobbin 
ha^ more than one cbnfidential consultation. • His friend’s opinion 
respecting the line of conduct which he ought to pursue, we know 
already. And as for Osborne, when he nfas once bent on a thing, a 
fresh obstacle or two only rendered him the more resolute. 

The dark object of the conspiracy into which the chiefs of the 
Osborne fanvly had j||it§red, was quite ignorant of all their plans 
regarding her <whichfstrange to say, her friend and chaperon did not 
divulge), aiid, taking* all the young ladie^ flattery for genuine senti- 
ment, and being, as we Have before had occasion to show, of a^ very 
warm imd impetuous natihre, responded to their affection witkquit^ a. 
Iropical ardour. And if the truth may be told, 1 dare say that she too 
had some sflflsh attraction in the RusseU Square house ; and in a word^ 
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thought George Osborne a very nice young man. His whiskers had made 
an impression upon her, on the very first night she beheld them at the 
ball at Messrs. Jlulker^; and, as we know, she was not the first woman 
who had beeil charmed by them. George had air at once swagger- 
ing and melancholy, languhl and fierce. He looked like a man who 
had passions, secrets, and orivate harrowing griefs and adventures. 
His voice was rich and deep. would say it was a warm evening, 
or ask his partner to take an ice, with a tone as sad and confidentiu 
as if he were breaking her mother’s death to her, or preluding a 
declaration of love. He trampled over all the young bucks of his 
father’s circle, and was the hero among those third-rate men. Some 
few sneered at him and hated him. Some, like Dobbin, fanatically 
admired him. And his whiskers had begun to do their work, and to 
curl themselves round the affections of Miss S\vartz. «= 

Whenever there was a chance of meeting him in Russell Square, 
that simple and good-natured young woman was quite in a flurry to 
see her dear Miss Osbornes. She went to great expenses in new 
gowns, and bracelets, and bonnets, and in prodigious feathers. She 
adorned her person with her utmost skill to please the Conqueror, and 
exhibited all her simple accomplishments to win his favour. The girls 
would ask her, with the greatdsit gravity, for a little music, and she 
would sing her three songs and play her two little pieces as often 
^er they asked, and with an always increasing pleasure to herself* 
During these ciejgi^ble entertainments, Miss Wirt and the chaperon 
sate by, and conne3"over the peerage, and talked about the nobility. 

* The day after George had his hint from his father, and a short 
time before the hour of dinner, he was lolling upon a sofa in the 
drawing-room in a very becoming and perfectly natural attitude of 
melancholy. He had been, at his father’s request^ to Mr. Chopper in 
the city, (the old gentleman, though he gave great sums to his son, 
would never specify any fixed allowance for him, and rewarded him only 
as he was in the humour). He had then been to pass three hours vnith 
Amelia, his dear little Amelia, at Fulham; and he came home tp find 
' his sisters spread in starched muslin in the drawing-room, the d owage rs 
cackling in the back-ground, and honest Swartz in her favourite aiiber- 
coloured satin, with turquoise-bracelets, countless rings, flowers, feathers, 
and all sorts of tags and gimcracks, about as elegantly decorated a 
she chimney-sweep on May day. 

The girls, after vain attAnpts to engage him in conversation, talked 
about fashions and the last dtawing-rooin until he was perfectly sick 
of their chatter. He contrasted their behaviour with little Emmy’s,—^ 
their shHll cracked voices with her tender ringing tones; their attitudes 
and their elbows and their starch, with her hvsp^ble so^ move^enhl 
and modest graces. Poor Swartz was seated in a place where wnjy/ 
had been accustomed to sit. * Her bejewelled hand^ lay sprawling in heri 
amber satin lap. Her tags and ear-rings tv^nkled, and her mg eyee 
rpUed about. She was doing nothing with*perfect contentapent, and 
^ilhinking herself charmipg* Anything so becoming as the salin Iha 
Wters had never seen. 
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“ Dammy,” George said to a confidential friend, " she looked like 
ft China doll, which has nothing to do all day but to grin and wag its 
head. By Jove, Will, it was all I could *do to prevent ^myself from 
throwing the sofa cushion at her.’’ restrained that exhibition of 
sentiment, however. • • 

The sisters began to play; the Battle of ^rague. “ Stop that d 

thing,'” George howled out in a futy from the sofa. “ It makes me 
mad. You play us something. Miss Swartz, do. Sing something, 
anything but the Battle of Prague,” 

“Shall losing Blue Eyed Mary, or the air from the Cabinet?” 
Miss Swartz asked. 

“ That sweet thing from the Cabinet,” the sisters said. 

“ We Ve had that,” replied the misanthrope on the sofa. 

“ I can ling Fluvy du Tajy,” Swartz said, in a meek voice, “if I . 
had the words.” It was the last of the worthy young woman’s 
collection. 

“O, Fleuve du Tage,” Miss Maria cried; “we have the song,” 
and went to fetch the book in which it was. 

Now it happened that this song, then in the height of the fashion, 
had been given to ^he young ladies by^a young friend of theirs, whose 
name was on the title, and Miss Swartz, having concluded the ditty 
with George’s applause, (for he remembered that it was a favourite of 
Amelia’s), was hoping for an encore perhaps, and* fiddling with tl\^ 
leaves of the music, when her eye fell upon the title, and she saw 
“Amelia Sedley ” ^tten in the corner. ^ 

“Lor!” cried Miss Swartz, spinnii^ swiftly round on the music- 
stool, “ is limy Amelia ? Amelia that was at Miss P.’s at Hammersfhith ? 

1 know it is. It ’s her, and— Tell ipe about her — ^where is she?” 

“Don’t mention •hef,” Miss Maria Osborne said hastily. “Her 
family has disgraced itself. Her father cheated papa, and as for her, 
she is never to be mentioned here.^ This was Mfiss Maria’s return for 
George’s rudeness about the Battle of Prague. 

“Are you a friend of Amelia’s ?” George said, bouncing up. “ Go<> 
bless you for it, Miss Swartz. Don’t believe what the girls say. She's 
not to blame at any rate. She’s the best — ” 

“You know you’re not to speak about her, George,” cried Jane. 
“Papa forbids ft." ' 

“ Who’s to prevent me?” George cried put. “ I will speak of her. 

1 say she’s the best, the kindest, the gentles^ the sweetest girl in Eng- 
land ; and that, b^knipt or no, my sisters are not fit to hold candles 
to her. If you like her, go and see her, .Miss Swartz; she wants 
friends now; and I say, God bless everybody who befriends her. 
Anybbdyivhaspeaks kindly of her is my friend ; anybody who speaks 
a^inst her is my enemy. Thank you, 14133 Swartz;” and he wem 
Up and wtistng her hand. 

“Geqm! Gedrge!” one of the sisters cried imploringly. 

say?€e0tfb said fiercely, “I thank everybody who loves Amdia 
He storied. Old Osborne was in the room with ft livid 
with rage^ and eyes like hot coakb 
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’ Though George had stopped in his sentence, yet, his blood being 
up, he was not to be cowed by all the generations of Osborne ; rally- 
ing instantly, he replied to the bullying look of his father, with another 
so indicative of resolution and defiance, that elder man quailed in 
his turn, and looked - aWay. He felt that the tussle was coming. 
“ Mrs. Haggistoun, let me take you down to dinner,” he said. " Give 
your arm to Miss Swartz, Ueorge,” and they march^. 

“Miss Swartz, I love Amelia, and weVe been engaged almost all 
our lives,” Osborne said to his partner; and during all the dinner, 
George rattled on with a volubility which surprised himself, and made 
his father doubly nervous, for the fight which was to take place as soon 
as the ladies were gone. 

The difference between the pair was, that while the father was 
. violent and a bully, the son had thrice the nerve and courage of the 
parent, and could not merely make an attack, but resist it ; and find- 
ing that the moment was now come when the contest between him and 
his father was to be decided, he took his dinner with perfect coolness 
and appetite before the engagement began. Old Osborne, on the con- 
trary, was nervous, and drank much. He floundered in his conversa- 
tion with the ladies, his neighbours ; George’s coolness only rendering 
him more angry. It made hinf half mad to see the calm way in which 
George, flapping his napkin, and with a swaggering bow, opened the 
jjoor for the ladies to leave the room ; and filling himself a glass of 
wine, smacked and looked his father full in the face, as if to say, 
“ Gentlemen of the Guard, fire first.” The old man also took a supply 
^of ammunition, but his decanter clinked against the glass as he tried 
to fill it. 4 

After giving a great heave, and with a purple choking fac^ he then 
began. “ How dare you, Sir, mention that p 6 *soii’s name before Miss 
Swartz to-day, in my drawing-room? I ask you, Sir, how dare you 
do it?” 

“ Stop, Sir,” says George, “ don’t say dare, Sir. Dare isn’t a word to 
%he used to a Captain in the British Army.” 

“ I shall say what I like to my son, Sir. I can cut him off with a 
shilling if 1 like. I can make him a beggar if 1 like. I will say what 
I like,” the elder said. 

“ I ’m a gentleman though I am your son, Sir,” George answered 
haughtily. “ Any communications which you have to make to me, or 
any orders which you may please to give, I beg may be couched in 
that kind of language which I am accustomed to hear.” 

Whenever the lad assumed his haughty manner, it always created 
either great awe or great irritation in the parent. Old Osb^e ttood 
in terror of his son as a better gentleman than Inmis^; mi 

my readers may have remarked in their expeiieiice of this 
Vanity Fair of ours, that there is no character which a low-minded 
man so much mistrusts, as that of a gentleznan. 

“ My father didn’t rive me the education you have had> nor the 
advantages you have had, nor the money you have had. If I ^bad 
kept the company some /Ms Ime had through my meanSf perhaps 
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my son wouldn’t have] any reason to brag. Sir, of his superiority and 
West End airs (these words were uttered in the^ elder Osborne’s most 
sarcastic tones). But it wasn’t considered the* part o& \ gentleman, 
in my time, for a man toitnsult his father^ If I ’d done any such thing, 
mine would have kicked me down stairs, Sirt” • 

“ I never insulted you, Sir. I saijj I be^ed you to remember your 
son was a gentleman as well as yourself. T know very well that you 
give me plenty of money,” said George, (fingering a bundle of notes 
which he had got in the morning from Mr. Chopper). “ You tell it 
me often enough, Sir. There *s no fear of my forgetting it.” 

I wish you ’d remember other things as well. Sir,” the sire answered. 
“ I wish you ’d remember that in this house — so long as you choose to 
honour it with your company. Captain — I ’m the master, and that name, 
and that thsft— that you— that I say—” 

‘‘That what, Sir?” George asked, with scarcely a sneer, filling 
another glass of claret. 

“ 1” burst out his father with a screaming oath — ^“that the 

name of those Sedleys never be mentioned here. Sir — not one of the 
whole damned lot of ’em, Sir.” 

“ It wasn’t I, Siff, that introduced h^ss Sedley’s name. It was my 
sisters who spoke ill of her to Miss Swartz ; and by Jove I’ll defend her 
wherever I go. Nobody shall speak lightly of that name in my presence. 
Our family has done her quite enough injury already, I think, and mag 
leave off reviling her now she ’s down. I ’ll shoot any man but you 
who says a word against her.” ^ 

“ Go on, Sir, go on,” the old gentleman said, his eyes starting out 
of his head. • • 

“Go on about wha^Sir? about the way in which we’ve treated 
that angel of a girl?* who told me to love her? It was your doing. 
I might have chosen elsewhere, and looked higher, perhaps, than your 
society : but I obeyed you. And now that her heart ’s mine you give 
me orders to fling it away, and punish her, kill her perhaps— for the 
faults of other people. It ’s a shame, by Heavens,” said George, work-* 
ing himself up into passion and enthusiasm as he proceeded, “ to play 
at fast and loose with a yotmg girl’s affections — and with such an angel 
as t^at — one so supericgr to the people amongst whom she lived that 
she might have excited envy, only she was so goo€ and gentle, that it ’s 
a wonder anybody dared to hate her. desert her, ^ir, do you 
suppose she fo^ets me ? ” 

“ I ain’t going to have any of this dam sentimental nonsense and 
humbug here, Sir,” the father cried out* “ There shall be no beggar- 
mania^ in my family. If you choose to fling away eight thousand 
a^ye^ iMdiich ^you may have for the asking you may do it: but by 
Jove you take your pack and walk out of thjis house. Sir. Will you do 
as I tell y^Diu, ooce for all, gir, or will you not ? ” 

“ that mulatto woman ? ” George said, pulling up his ^flirt- 
collars. "I don’t like the colour, sir. Ask the black that sweeps 
^pbsite Fleet Market, Sir. / not going to marry a Hottentot 
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Mr. Osborne pulled frantically at the cord by which he was accus* 
tomcd to summon tl^e butler when he wanted wine — and, almost 
black in the /ace, ordered that functionary to call a coach for Captain 
Osborne. 

< ^ 

" I Ve done it,” said Grorge, f oming into the Slaughters an hour 
afterwards, looking very pale. 

‘‘ What, my boy ? ” says Dobbin. 

George told what had passed between his father and himself. 

** I ’ll marry her to-morrow,” he said with an oath. “ 1 love her 
more every day, Dobbin.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 

A M VRRIAGE AND PART OF A HONEYMOON. 

Enemies the most obstinate and courageous can’t hold out against 
starvation : so the elder Osborne felt himself pretty easy about his 
^versary in the encounter we have just described ; and as soon as 
George’s supplies fell short, confidently exoected his unconditional 
^submission. It was unlucky, to be sure, tnat the lad should have 
secured a stock of provisions on the very day when the first encounter 
took place ; but this relief was only temporary, old Osborne thought, 
and would but delay George’s surrender. No communication passed 
between father and son for some days. The Torfher was sulky at this 
silence, but not disquieted ; for, as he said, he knew where he could 
put the screw upon George, and only waited the result of that opera- 
tion. He told the^ sisters the upshot of the dispute between them, but 
^ ^Ordered them to take no notice of the matter, and welcome George on 
his return as if nothing had happened. His cover was laid as usual 
every day, and perhaps the old gentleman rather anxiously expected 
him ; but he never came. Some one inquiry at the Slaughter’s re« 
garding him, where it* was said that He and his fnend Captain Dobbin 
had left town. , 

One gusty, raw day at the end of April, — the rain whipping the 
pavement of that ancient street where the old Slaughter’s Coffee-house 
was once situated, — George Osborne came into the coffee-room, looking 
veiy haggard and pale ; although dressed rather smartly in a blue coat 
and brass buttons, and a neat buff waistcoat o( the fashion of those 
days. Here was his friend Captain Dobbin, in blue and brass too, 
having abandoned the military frock and Frpneh-grey trowsers, which 
were the usual coverings of his lanky persoip 

Dobbin had been in the coftee-room for an hour or more. He had 
tried all the papers, but could not read them. He had looked at*^e 
clock many scores of times ; at the street, where the rain was 
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pattering down, and the people as they clinked by in pattens, left long 
reflections on the shining stones : he tattooed at the table : he bit his ^ 
nails most completely, and nearly to the (Juick* (he wa% accustomed to ' 
ornament his great big hands in this way) : he balanced^he tea-spoon 
dexterously on the milk jug : upset it,* &», &c. ; and in fact showed 
those signs of disquietude, and pr|ctised those desperate attempts at 
amusement, which men are accustomed td employ when very anxious, 
and expectant, and perturbed in mind. 

Some of his comrades, gentlemen who used the room, joked him 
about the splendour of his costume and his agitation of manner. One 
asked him if he was going to be married ? Dobbin laughed, and said 
he would send his acquaintance (Major WagstaflF, of the Engineers) 
a piece of cake when that event took place. At len^h Captain Osborne 
made his d]ppearance, very smartly dressed, but very pale and agitated^ 
as we have said. He wiped his pale face with a large yellow bandanna 
pocket-handkerchief that was prodigiously scented. He shook hands 
with Dobbin, looked at the clock, and told John, the waiter, to bring 
him some cura^oa. Of this cordial he swallowed off a couple of glasses 
with nervous eagerness. His friend asked with some interest about 
his health. • 

Couldn’t get a wink of sleep tin daylight. Dob,” said he. “ Infernal 
headache and fever. Got up at nine, and went down to the Hummums 
for a bath. 1 say, Dob, 1 feel just as 1 did on the morning I went out 
with Rocket at Quebec.” ' « • 

“ So do I,” Wijliam responded. I was a deuced deal more nervous 
than you were that morning. You made a famous breakfast, 1 re- 
member. Eat something now.” • • 

“ You ’re a good old fellow, WilL I ’ll drink your health, old boy, 
and farewell to—” • • 

“No, no; two glasses are enough,” Dobbin interrupted him. 
“Here, take away the liqueurs, John. Have some cayenne-pepper 
with your fowl. Make haste though, for it is time we were there.” 

It was about half-an-hour from twelve when this brief meeting ai^ 
colloquy took place between the two captains. A coach, into whichr 
Captain Osborne’s servant put his master’s desk and dressing-case, 
h|^ been in waiting for some time ; and into this the two gentlemen 
hurried under an umb*rella, and the valet mounled on the box, cursing 
the rain and the dampness of the coachman who was steaming beside 
him. “ We shall find a better trap than this at the chutch-door,” says 
he ; “ that ’s a comfort.” And the carrias^ drove on, taking the road 
down Piccadilly, where Apsley House and^ St. George’s Hospital wore 
red jackets still ; where there were oil-lam'ps ; where Achilles was not 
yet bom ; nor the Pimlico arch raised ; nor the hideous equestrian 
monster which pervades it and the neighbourhood and so they 4rove 
down by Bromptonto a certain chapel near the Fulham road there. 

A chariot was in waiting with four horses ; likewise a coach of the 
land called glass coaches. Only a very few idlers were collected on 
account of the dismal rain. 

“ Hahg it I ” said George, “ I said only a pair,” 
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“ My master would have four,” said Mr. Joseph Sedley’s servant, 
who was in waiting ; and he and Mr. Osborne’s man agreed, as they 
followed George and William into the church, that it was a regular 
shabby turn ; and with scarce so much as a breakfast or a wedding 
faviour.” ^ ' 

“ Here you are,’’ saii our old friend, Jos Sedley, coming forwarcU 
“ You ’re five minutes late, George, Jhy boy. What a day, eh ? Demmy, 
it ’s like the commencement of the rainy season in Bengal. But you ’ll 
find niy carriage is water-tight. Come along, my mother and Emmy 
are in the vestry.” 

Jos Sedley was splendid. He was fatter than ever. His shirt 
collars were higher; his face was redder; ’his shirt-frill flaunted 
gorgeously out of his variegated waistcoat. Varnished boots were not 
invented as yet ; but the Hessians on his beautiful legs shene so, that 
they must have been the identical pair in which the gentleman in the 
old picture used to shave himself ; and on his light green coat there 
bloomed a fine wedding fa vour , like a great white spreading magnolia. 

In a word, George had thrown the great cast. He was going to be 
married. Hence his pallor and nervousness— his sleepless night and 
agitation in the morning. 1 have heard people who have gone through, 
the same thing own to the same emotion. After three or four cere- 
monies, you get accustomed to it, no doubt ; but the first dip, every body 
allows, is awful. 

c The bride was dressed in a brown silk pelisse, (as Captain Dobbin 
has since informSd me), and wore a straw bonnet with a pink ribbon : 
<^ver the bonnet she had a veil of white Chantilly lace, a gift from 
Mr. Joseph Sedley, her bro;t,her. Captain Dobbin himself had asked 
leave to present her with a gold chain and watch, which she sported 
on this occasion ; and her mother gave her her ^diamond brooch — 
almost the only trinket which was left to the old lady. As the service 
went on, Mrs. Sedley sat and whimpered a great deal in a pew consoled 
by the Irish maid servant and Mrs. Clapp from the lodgings. Old 
Sedley would not b^ present. Jos acted for his father, giving away the 
J^de, whilst Captain Dobbin stepped up as groom’s-man to his friend 
George. 

I'here was nobody in the church besides the officiating persons and 
the small marriage party and their attendant5.(^ The two valets sat 
aloof superciliously, t'he rain came rattling down on the windows. 
In the mtefvids of the service you heard it, and the jsobbifig of oM 
Mrs. Sedley in the pew. The parson’s tones echoed sadly through the 
empty walls. Osborne’s “I will” was sounded in very deep bass. 
Emmy’s response came fluttering up to her lips from her heart, out was 
scarcely heard by anybody except Captain Dobbin. 

When the service was completed, Jos Sedley came forward and- 
kissed his sister, the bride, for the first time for ihany months— George’S 
look of gloom had gone, and he seemed ouite proud and radiant. It ’s 

your turn, William,’^ says he, putting his hand fondly upon Dobbin’s 
l&oulder ; and Dobbin went up and touched Amelia on the cheek, o 
' Then they went into the vestry and signed the regist^. ^*Cod 
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bless you, Old Dobbin,” George said, grasping him by the hand, with 
something very like moisture glistening in his eyes. Wtlliam replied 
only by nodding his head. His heart was loo full to sa)ft much. 

“Write directly, and come down as soon as you can, you know,” 
Osborne said. After Mrs. Sedley had take® an» hysterical adieu of her 
daughter, the pair went off to the carriage. “ Get out of the way, you 
liitle devils,” George cried to a smalf crowd of damp urchins, that were 
hanging about the chapel-door. The rain drove into the bride and 
bridegroom’s faces, as they passed to the , chariot. The postillions’ 
favours draggled on their Gripping jackets. The few children made 
a dismal cheer, as the carriage, splashing mud, drove away. 

William Dobbin stood in the church-porch, looking at it, a queer 
figure. The small crew of spectators jeered him. He was not thinking 
about them^r their laughter. 

“ Come home and have some tiffin, Dobbin,” a voice cried behind 
him, as a pudgy hand was laid on his shoulder, and the honest fellow’s 
reverie wasTnterrupted. But the Captain had no heart to go a feasting 
with Jos Sedley. He put the weeping old lady and her attendants into 
the carnage along with Jos, and left them without any farther words 
passing. This carriage, too, drove away, and the urchins gave another 
sarcastical cheer. * 

“Here, you little beggars,” Dobbin said, giving some sixpences 
amongst them, and then went off by himself through the rain. It wai^ 
all over. They were married, and happy, he prayed God. Never 
since he was a boy had he felt so miserable and so lonely. He longed 
with a heart-sick jfearning for the first few days to be over, that hc^ 
might see her again. 

' Some ten days after the above ceremony, three young men of our 
acquaintance were enjoying that beautiful prospect of bow windows on 
the one side and blue sea on the other, which Brighton affords to the 
traveller. Sometimes it is towards the ocean — smiling with countless 
dimples, speckled with white sails, with a hundred ^bathing-machines i 
kissing the skirt of his blue garment— that the Londoner looks enrap- 
tured ; sometimes, on the contraiy, a lover of human nature rather 
than of prospects of any kind, it is towards the bow windows that he 
turner and that swarm T>f human life which exhibit. From one 
issue the notes of a piano, which a young lady in ringlets practises six 
hours daily, to the delight of the fellow-lddeers : at another, lovely 
Polly, the nursemaid, may be seen dandling Master Omnium in her 
arms : whilst Jacob, his papa, is beheld eating prawns, and devouring 
the Times for breakfast, at the window below'. Yonder are the Misses 
Leery, who are looking.out for the young officers of the heavies, who 
are pretty surd to be pacifig the cliff; ot again it is a Cityman, with 
a nautical turn, and a telescope, the size of a six-pounder, who has his 
instrument pointed seawaids, so as to command every pleasure-boat, 
herring-boat, or bathing-machine that comes to, or quits, the shore, 
&c.,^c. But have we any leisure for a description of Brighton ?--for 
Brighton, a cleott^ Naples with gented toaroni— for Brightoni that 
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always looks brisk, gay, and gaudy, like a harlequin’s jacket— for 
Brighton, which used^^to be seven hours’ distant from London at the 
time of our ^tsry ; which is*^ now only a hundred minutes off ; and which 
may approach who knows hpw much nearer, unless^ Joinville comes 
and untimely bombards itV 

“What a monstrous jjne gitl that is in the lodgings over the 
milliners,” one of these three promenaders remarked to the other ; 
“ Gad, Crawley, did you see what a wink she gave me as I passed ? ” 

“ Don’t break her heart, Jos, you rascal,” said another. “ Don’t 
trifle with her affections, you Don Juan I ” 

“ Get away,” said Jos Sedley, quite pleased, and leering up at the 
. maid-servant in question with a most killing ogle. Jos was even more 
splendid at Brighton than he had been at his sister’s marriage. He 
. had brilliant under-waistcoats, anyone of which would ‘‘have sgt 
a moderate buck. He sported a military frock-coat, ornamented wim 
frogs, knobs, black buttons, and meandering embroidery. He had 
affected a military appearance and habits of late ; and he walked with 
his two friends, who were of that profession, clinking his boot-spurs, 
swaggering prodigiously, and shooting death-glances at all the servant 
girls who were worthy to be sl^n. , 

“What shall we do, boys, till the ladies return?” the buck- asked. 
The ladies were out to Rottingdean in his carriage, on a drive. “ Let’s 
have a game at billiards,” one of his friends said — the tall one, with 
lacquered mustachios. 

“No, dammy; no, Captain,” Jos replied, rather alarmed. “No 
billiards to-day, Crawley, my boy ; yesterday was enough.” 

“You play very wAl,” said Crawley, laughing. “Don’t, he, 
Osborne ? How weU he made that five strok^ eh ? ” 

“Famous,” Osborne said. “ Jos is a devfi of" a fellow at billiards, 
and at everything else, too. I wish there were any tiger-hunting about 
here ; we might go and kill a few before dinner. (There goes a fine 
girl ! what an ancle, eh Tos ?) Tell us that story about the tiger-hunt, 
*^d the way you aid for him in the jungle — ^it ’s a wonderful story that, 
Crawley.” Here George Osborne gave a yawn. “ It ’s rather slow 
work,” said he, “ down here ; what shall we do ? ” 

“ Shall we go and look at some horses tha(^ Snaffler ’s just brought 
from Lewes fair?” (hrawley said. ' ** 

“ Suppose we go and l^ve some jellies at Dutton’s,” said the rogue 
Jos, willing to kill two birds with one stone. “ Devilish flne gal at 
Dutton’s.” 

“Su^se we go and, see the Lightning come in, it ’s juit about 
time ? ” <^oige said. This advice prevailing over the stables and the 
je^, they turned towards the coach-office to witness the Lightnii^s 
suTivsd. , c 

As they passed, they met the carriage— Jos Sedl^’s open cairiage, 
wisli lift magnificent armorial bearings— tijat splendid conveyance in 
he med io ririi^e about at Cheltenham, majestic and soUiary^ 
with his arms foldedy fite Iwt oodced i more hajmyi witii Ulim 
by his side, , ^ 
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Two were in the carriage now ; one a little person, with light hair, 
and dressed in the height of the fashion : the, other in a brown silk 
pelisse, and a straw bonnet with pink ribbons, with «a .rosy, round, 
happy face, that did you good to behold. She checked the carriage 
as it neared the three gentlemen, after whiAi ekercise of authority she 
looked rather nervous, and then be^n to ]^lush most absurdly. We 
have had a delightful drive, George,” she said, “ and — ^and we *re so 
glad to come back ; and Joseph, don’t let him be late.” 

''Don’t be leading our husbands into mischief, Mr. Sedley, you 
wicked, wicked man you,” Rebecca said, shaking at Jos a pretty little 
finger covered with the neatest French kid glove. “No billiards, no 
smoking, no naughtiness I ” 

I My d^ Mrs. Crawley — ^Ah now ! upon my honour I ” was all Tos 
could ejaculate by way of reply ; but he managed to fall into a toler-^ 
able attitude, with his head lying on his shoulder, grinning upwards at 
Ills victim, with one hand at his back, whicj^ he supported on his cane, 
and the other hand (the one with the diamond ring) fumbling in his 
shirt-frill and among his under-waistcoats. As the carriage drove off 
he kissed the diamond hand to the fair ladies Within. He w^hed all 
Cheltenham, all Chowringhee, all Cj^lcutta, could see him in that 
position, waving his hand to such a beauty, and in company with such 
a famous buck as Rawdon Crawley of the Guards. 

Our young bride and bridegroom had chosenJBrighton as the pla^e 
where they would pass the first few days after their marriage ; and 
having engaged apartments at the Ship Inn, enjoyed themselves ther% 
in great comfort and quietude, until Jos presently joined them. Nor 
was he the only companion they found thftre. As they were coming 
into the Hotel from a s^-side wsUk one afternoon, on whom should they 
light but Rebecca aftd ner husband. The recognition was immediate. 
Rebecca flew into the arms of her dearest friend, Crawley and 
Oatoorne shook hands together cotxiially enough : and Becky, in th^ 
course of a very few hours, found means to make the latter forget that 
little unpleasant passage of words which had happened between themt 
^ Do you remember the last time we met at Miss Crawley’s, when I * 
was so rude to you, dear Captain Osborne? 1 thought you seemed 
catf^ess about dear Aipelia. It was rilat made me angay : so pert : 

and so unkind : and so ungrateful Do forgiv^ me 1 ^ Rebecca said,' 
and she held out her hand with so frank ^nd winning a grace, that 
Osborne could not but take it. By humbly and fr^kly acknowtedging 
yourself to be in the wrong, there is no knowing, my son, what good 
you may do. I knew once a genOemB^n, and very worthy practitioner 
m Vai^ Fair, who used to do little wrongs to his neighbours on 
purpofi(e> and 'in order to apologise for them in an open and manly way 
afterwards— and what ensued ? My frierid Crocky Doyle was liked 
and deeme<kto be rath«r impetuous — but the hones^t 
fellw. Bedey^s humility passed for sincerity with George Osborn^ ^ 
.These ^ ybung couples had plenty of tales to relate to each o^her. 
mm ihamngtes of either were discusi^ ; and their prospects in We 
canvassed with the greatest frankness and interest on both sides. 
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George’s marriage was to be made known to his father by his friend 
Captain Dobbin ; and ^oung Osborne trembled rather for the result of 
that comtnupifation. Miss Crawley, on whom all Rawdon’s hopes 
depended, still held out. Unable to make an entry into her house in 
Park Lane, her afifectionafe nephew and niece had followed her to 
Brighton, where they had e^iissarLps continually planted at her door. 

“ I wish you could see some of Rawdon’s friends who are always 
about our door,” Rebecca said, laughing. “ Did you ever see a dun, 
my dear ; or a bailiff and his man ? Two of the abominable wretches 
watched all last week at the greengrocer’s opposite, and we could not 
get away until Sunday. If aunty does not relent, what shall we do ? ” 

Rawdon, with roars of laughter, related a dozen amusing anecdotes 
of his duns, and Rebecca’s adroit treatment of them. He vowed with 
,a great oath, that there was no woman in Europe who dbuld talk a 
creditor over as she could. Almost immediately after their marriage, 
her practice had begun, ai^ her husband found the immense value of 
such a wife. They had credit in plenty, but they had bills also in 
abundance, and laboured under a scarcity of ready money. Did these 
debt-difficulties affect Rawdon’s good spirits? No. Everybody in 
Vanity Fair must have remarked how well those Jive who are com- 
fortably and thoroughly in debf : how they deny themselves nothing ; 
how jolly and easy they are in their mindfe. Rawdon and his wife had 
tJ;Le very best apartments at the inn at Brighton ; the landlord, as he 
brought in the# first dish, bowed before them as to his greatest 
customers : and Rawdon abused the dinners and wi^ie with an audacity 
which no grandee in the land could surpass. Long custom, a manly 
appesfl-ance, faultless bools and clothes, and a happy fierceness of 
manner, will often help a man as much as a great balance at the 
banker’s. • • 

The two wedding parties met constantly in each other’s apartments. 
After two or three nights the gentlemen of an evening had a little 
pic^ug, as their wives sate and chatted apart. This pastime, and the 
%fnv2r of Jos SedSey, who made his appearance in nis grand open 
* Carriage, and who played a few games at billiards with Captain 
Crawley, replenished Rawdon’s purse somewhat, and gave him the 
benefit of Ahat ready money for which the greatest spirits are some- 
times at a stand-still. • • «. 

So the three gentlemei^ walked down to see the Lightning coach 
come in. Punctual to the minute, the coach crowded inside and out, 
the guard blowing his accustomed tune on the horn— the Lightning 
came teailng down the strpet, and pulled up at the coach-office. 

Hullo I there ’s old Dobbin,” George cried, quite delighted to awse 
his ©y friend perched on the roofj and whise proinis^'"i)5sit to 
Brighton had been delay^ until now. “How ^re MoW? 

Glad you’re come down* Emmy ’ll be delighted* to Osborne „ 

said, shaking his comrade warmly by the hand as sdon as his desetw"' 
from the vehicle effected— and then Be added, in a lower 

^itated voice, “ What ’s thfe news ? HaV^ you b^en in Russell Sau*e| ^ 
does the governor say ? Tell me everything.’’ 
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Dobbin looked very pale and ’’grave. I Ve seen your father,’’ said 
he. How ’s Amelia— Mrs. George ? I ’ll Jtell you all the news 
presently : but I ’ve brought the great neWs of all ; anckthat is—” 

Out with it, old fellow,” George said. 

“We ’re ordered to Belgium. All the !u*my goes— Guards and all. 
Heavytop’s got the gout, and is jpad at not being able to move. 
O’Dowd goes in command, and we embarS from Chatham next week.” 

This news of* war could not but come with a shock upon our lovers, 
and caused all these gentlemen to look very serious. 


CHAPTER XXyi. 

• CAPTAIN DOBBIN PROCEEDS ON HIS CANVASS. 

What is the secret mesmerism which friendship possesses, and under 
the operation of which a person ordiifhrily sluggish, or cold, or timid, 
becomes wise, active, and resolute, in another’s behalf? As Alexis, 
after a few passes from Dr. Elliotson, despises pain, reads with the 
back of his head, sees miles off, looks into next wcfk, and perfornTs 
other wonders, of which, in his own private normal condition, he is 
quite incapable ; So you see, in the affairs of the world and under th? 
magnetism of friendship, the modest man ^become bold, the shy con- 
fident, the lazy active, or the impetuous prudent and peaceful. What 
is it, on the other h|Ln(^ that makes the lawyer eschew his own cause, 
and call in his learned brother as an adviser ? And what causes the 
doctor, when ailing, to send fdr his rival, and not sit down and examine j 
his own tongue in the chimney glass, or write his own prescription at | 
his study table? I throw out these queries for intelligent readers t^j 
answer, who know, at once, how credulous we are, and how sceptical, i 
how soft and how obstinate, how firm for others and how diffident ’ 
about ourselves : meanwhile it is certain that our friemi William ' 
Dobbin, who was personally of so complying a^isposition 'that if his 
parents had press^ him much, it is probable he would have stepped 
down into the kitchen and married the cdbk, and who, to further his 
om interests, would have found the most insuperable difficulty in 
walking across the street, found himself as busy and eager in the con- 
duct of George Osborne’s affairs, as the mosl selfish tactician could be 
in the {mrsuit of his o^. 

. Whilst oilr friend George and his young wife were enjoying the first 
blushing days of the honeymoon at Brighton, honest William was left 
as George’s plenipotentiary in London, to transact all the bu^ness jmt 
. of the marriage. His duty it was to call upon old Sedlcy and^kds 
to keep mt former in good humour ; to draw Jos and his brother- 
in-law nearer tosge^er, so that Jqs?S position and dignity, as coD^tbr 
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of Bogglywollah, might compensate for his father’s loss of station, 
, and tend to reconcile old Osborne to the alliance : and finally, to com- 
municate it to ^he lattS: in huch a way as should least irritate the old 
gentleman. * ^ 

Now, before he faced the head of the Osborne house with the news 
which it was his duty to tell, Dobj;>in bethought him that it would be 
politic to make friends of tne rest of the family, and,* if possible, have 
the ladies on his side. They can’t be angry in theif hearts, thought 
he. No woman ever was really angry at a romantic marriage. A little 
crying out, and they must come round to their brother ; when the 
three of us will lay siege to old Mr. Osborne. So this Machiavdlian 
captain of infantry cast about him for some happy means or stratagem 
by which he could gently and gradually bring the Miss Osbornes to 
^ knowledge of their brother’s secret. 

By a little inquiry regarding his mother’s engagements, he was 
pretty soon able to find out by whom of her ladyship’s friends parties 
were given at that season ; Where he would be likely to meet Osborne’s 
sisters; and, though he had that abhorrence of r out s and evening 
parties, which many sensible men, alas \ entertain, liTsoon found one 
where the Miss Osbornes were to be present. Makipg his appearance 
at the ball, where he danced a Couple of sets with both of them, and 
was prodigiously polite, he actually had the courage to ask Miss 
Qsbome for a few minutes’ conversation at an early hour the next day, 
^en he had, he»said, to communicate to her news of the very greatest 
jpterest. 

What was it that made her start back, and gaze upon him for a 
momeht, and then on the ground at her feet, and make as if she wo^ld 
faint on his arm, had he not by opportunely treading on her toes, 
brought the young lady back to self-contr61?^ Why was she so 
violently agitated at Dobbin’s request ? This can oever be known. 
But when he came the next day, Maria was not in the drawing-room 
with her sister, and Miss Wirt went off for the purpose of fetching the 
latter, and the Ca^ain and Miss Osborne were left together. They 
* were both so silent that the tick-tock of the Sacrifice of Iphigenia clock 
on the mantel-piece became quite rudely audible. 

“ Whaba nice party it was last night,” Miss Osborne at lei^h 
began, encouragingly f ‘‘ and — and how you’re iifnproved in your dahe- 
Captain Dobbin. Surely somebody has taught you,” she added, 
with amiable archness. 

« You should see me dance a reel with Mrs. Major O’Dowd of ours ; 
and a jig— did you ever sep a jig ? But I think anybody could dance 
withjw, Miss Osborne, who dance so vmll.” 

“ Is the Major’s lady young and beat^iful? Captain,” the &ir 
questioner continued. “Ah, what a terrible thing it must be to to 
a soldier^ wife ! 1 wonder they have any jmirits to dance,' and in 
these dregful times of war, too ! O Captain* Dobbin, I tremble some- 
tfimes when I think of our dearest Geotg|£ and the of the 

^Idier. Are there many married efiicers of the Captain 
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** Upon my word, she ’s playing her hand rather too openly,” Miss 
Wirt thought ; but this observation is merely parenthetic, and was 
not heard through the crevice of the dobr a{ whichuthe governess 
uttered it. ^ 

** One of our young men is just married,*^ Dobbin said, now coming 
to the point. “ It was a very old ^tachn^ent, and the young couple 
are as poor as church mice.” 

O, how delightful I 0, how romantic I ” Miss Osborne|cried, 
as the Captain said ^*old attachment” and ^^poor.” Her sympathy 
encouraged him. 

“ The finest young fellow in the regiment,” he continual. “ Not a 
braver or handsomer officer in the army ; and such a charming wife I 
How you would like her ; how you will like her when you know her. 
Miss Osbofne.” The young lady thought the actual moment had . 
arrived, and that Dobbin’s nervousness which now came on and was 
visible in many twitchings of his face, in his manner of beating the 
ground with his great feet, in the rapid buttoning and unbuttoning of 
his frock-coat, &c. — Miss Osborne, 1 say, thought that when he had 
given himself a little air, he would unbosom himself entirely, and 
prepared eagerly lo listen. And the clock, in the altar on which 
Iphigenia was situated, beginning, after a preparatory convulsion, to 
toll twelve, the mere tolling seemed as if it would last until one — so 
prolonged was the knell to the anxious spinster. ^ 

But it ’s not about marriage that 1 came to speak^that is that 
marriage — ^that is— -no, I ‘mean — my dear Miss Osborne, it ’s about our^ 
dear friend George,^’ Dobbin said. 

4iAbout George?” she said in a tone s« discomfited that Maria 
sU^' Miss Wirt laughed at the other side of the door, and even that 
abandoned wretch of alDobbin felt inclined to smile himself,* for he 
was not altogether unconscious of the state of affairs ; George having 
often bantered him gracefully and said “ Hang it, Will, why don’t you 
take old Folly? She ’ll have you if you ask her. 1 11 bet you five to 
two she will.” * • 


“Yes, about George, then,” he continued. “There has been a * 
difference between him and Mr. Osbomet And 1 regard him so much 
—for you know we have been like brothers— that I hope and pray the 
quaSrel may be settled. * We must go abroad, Mi%s Osborne. We may 
be ordered off at a day’s warning. Who kqows what may happen in 
the campaign ? Don’t be agitated, dear Miss Osborne ; and those two 
at least should part friends.” 

“ There has been no quarrel, Captain Dobbin, except a little usual 
scene with papa,” the lady said. “ We are expecting George back 
daily. What papa wanted, was only for his good. He has but to come 
babk, and 1 ’ni sure all will be well ; and dpar Rhoda, who went away 
from here in sad sad anger, I know will for^ve him. Woman forgrves 
but too readily, Captain.” \ . 

“ Such an angel as you 1 am sure would,” Mr. Dobbin smd^ tidth 
atnAdous astutenera. „“And no man can p^don himself for ^ving 
a woman pain. What would you fe^ i^a man were frdthiesi to yon?” 
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I should perish — I should throw myself out of window — I should 
take poison — I shoul<^ pine and die. 1 know I should,” Miss cried, 
who had nevertheless gone through one or two affairs of the heart 
without any idea of suicide. 

“And there are olherS,” Dobbin continued, “as true and as kind- 
hearted as yourself. I ’m ,not speaking about the West India heiress, 
Miss Osborne, but about a poor girl whom George once loved, and 
who was bred from her childhood to think of nobody but him. I Ve 
seen her in her poverty uncomplaining, broken-hearted, without a fault. 
It is of Miss Sedley I speak. Dear Miss Osborne, can your generous 
heart quarrel with your brother for being faithful to her ? Could his 
own conscience ever forgive him if he deserted her ? Be her friend — 
she always loved you — and — and I am come here charged by George 
. to tell you that he holds his engagement to her as the most sacred 
duty he has ; and to entreat at least, to be on his side.” 

When any strong emotion took possession of Mr. Dobbin, and after 
the first word or two of hesitation, he could speak with perfect fluency, 
and it was evident that his eloquence on this occasion made some 
impression upon the lady whom he addressed. 

“ Well,” said she, “ this is — most surprising — most painful — ^most 
extraordinary — what will Papa say ?— that George should fling away 
such a superb establishment as was offered to him, — but at any rate 
he has found a very brave champion in you, Captain Dobbin. It is of 
no use, howevep,” she continued, after a pause, “ I feel for poor Miss 
< Sedley, most certainly — most sincerely you know. . We never thought 
the match a good one, though we were always very kind to her here — 
very.“ But Papa will neve® consent, I am sure. And a well brought up 
young woman you know, — with a well regulated mind must — George 
must give her up, dear Captain Dobbin, indeeS h^ must.” 

“ Ought a man to give up the woman beloved, just when misfortune 
befel her ? ” Dobbin said, holding out his hand. “ Dear Miss Osborne I 
is this the counselj hear from you ? My dear young lady I you must 
^befriend her. He can't give her up. He must not give her up. Would 
a man, think you, up if you were poor ?" 

This adroit question touclfed the heart of Miss Jane Osborne not a 
little. “ I don't know whether we poor girls ought to believe what you 
men say, Captain,” She said. “ There is thaf in woman’s tenderness 
which induces her to belieye too easily. I ’m afraid you are cruel cruel 
deceivers,” — and Dobbin certainly thought he felt a pressure of the 
hand which Miss Osborne had extended to him. 

He dropped it in some alarm. “ Deceivers 1 ” said he. “ No, dear 
Miss Osborne, all men are not ; your brother is not ; George has loved 
Amelia Sedley ever since they were chiidrep ; mo wealth would make 
him mar^ any but her,^ Ought he to forsake her? Would yOu 
counsel him to do so ? ” 

What could Miss Jane say to such a question, and with her own 
. peculiar views ? She could not answer it, so she parried it by saying, 
“ Well, if you are not a deceiver, at least you are vsfy romantic; ’’^and 
Captain Williamlet this observation pass without ch^lenge. 
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At length when, by the help of farther polite speeches, he deemed 
that Miss Osborne was sufficiently prepared to receive the whole news, 
he poured it into her car. “ George could rfot give up A#ieUa— George 
was married to her ” — and then he related the circumstances of the 
marriage as we know them already, how the^poor girl would have died 
had not her lover kept his faith : how Old ^edley had refused all con- 
sent to the match, and a licence haa been got : and Jos Sedley had 
come from Cheltenham to give away the bride : how they had gone to 
Brighton in Jos’s chariot-and-four to pass the honey-moon: and how 
George counted on his dear kind sisters to befriend him with their 
father, as women-r-so true and tender as they were—assirt'edF^' would 
do. And so, asking permission (readily granted) to see her again, and 
rightly conjecturing that the news he had brought would be told in the 
next five mitiutes to the other ladies, Captain Dobbin made his bow . 
and took his leave. 

He was scarcely out of the house, when Miss Maria and Miss 
Wirt rushed in to Miss Osborne, and the whole wonderful secret was 
imparted to them by that lady. To do them justice, neither of the 
sisters were very much displeased. There is something about a run- 
away match with A^diich few ladies can be seriously angry, and Amelia 
rather rose in their estimation, from the* spirit which she had displayed 
in consenting to the union. As they debated the story, and prattled 
about it, and wondered what Papa would do and say, came a louc^ 
knock, as of an avenging thunder-clap, at the door, which made these 
conspirators start. It must be Papa, they thought. But it was not he. 
It was only Mr. t'rederick Bullock, who had come from the city* 
according to appointment, to conduct the ladies to a flower-show.* 

This gentleman, as may be imagined, was not kept long in ignorance 
of the secret. But Irfs flee, when he heard it, showed an amazement 
which was very different to that look of sentimental wonder which the 
countenances of the sisters wore, Mr. Bullock was a man of the 
world, and a junior partner of a wealthy firm. He knew what money 
was, and the value of it : and a delightful throb of dkpectation, lighted • 
up his little eyes, and caused him to smile on his Maria, as he thought 
that by this piece of folly of Mr. George’s she might be worth thirty 
thousand pounds more than he had ever hoped to get with her. 

^ Gad ! Jane,” said lie, surveying even the elder sister with some 
interest, “ Eels will be ^brry he cried off. You may be a fifty thousand 
pounder yet.” * 

The sisters had never thought of the money question up to that 
moment, but Fred Bullock bantered them with ^aceful gaiety about it 
during their forenoon’s excursion ; and they had risen not a little in 
their own esteem by the time wh«i, the morning amusement over, they 
drove back to dinner. And do not let my respected reader exclaim 
against this selfishness as unnaturad. It was but this present morning, 
as he rode on the omnibus* from Richmond ; while it changed horses^ 
this present thronicler, beiftg on the roof, marked three litde children 
playing in a puddle below, very dirty and friendly and happy. To 
these three presently* came ^ther little one. “ Rollyi] says she^ 
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^^your sister^s got a pennyJ* At which the children got up from the 
puddle instantly, and off to pay their court to Peggy. And as the 
omnibus drftv® off I saw Peggy with th^ infantine procession at her 
tail^ marching with great dignity towards the stall of a neighbouring 
loUipop- woman. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

IN WHICH MR. OSBORNE TAKES DOWN THE FAMILY BIBLE. 

So having prepared the sisters, 'Dobbin hastened away to the City to 
perform the rest and more difficult part of the task which he had 
undertaken. The idea of facing old Osborne rendered him not a little 
nervous, .and more than once he thought of leaving the young ladies to 
communicate the secret, which, as he was aware, they could not long 
retain. But he had promised to report to George iy)on the manner in 
which the elder Osborne bore the intelligence ; so going into the City 
to the paternal counting-house in Thames Street, he despatched thence 
^ note to Mr. Osborne begging for a half-hour’s conversation relative 
to the affairs oiC his son George, Dobbin’s messenger returned from 
^Mr. Osborne’s house of business, with the compliments of the latter, 
who would be very happy to see the Captain immediately, and away 
accofdingly Dobbin went Co confront him. 

The Captain, with a half-guilty secret to confess, and with the 
prospect of a painful and stormy interview Ijeftre him, entered Mr. 
Osborne’s offices with a most dismal countenance and abashed gait, 
and, passing through the outer room where Mr. Chopper presided, was 
greeted by that functionary from his desk with a waggish air which 
farther discomfited him. Mr. Chopper winked and nodded and 
pointed his pen towards his patron’s door, and said, “ You ’ll find the 
governor all right,” with the most jprovoking good humour. 

Osborne rose too, and shook him heartily by the hand, and said. 
How do, my dear ^oy ?” with a cordiality that made poor George’s 
ambassador feel doubly guilty. His hand lay as if dead in the 
old gentleman’s grasp. He felt that he, Dobbin, was more or less 
the cause of all that had happened. • It was he had brought back 
George to Amelia ; it was he had applauded, encouraged, transacted 
aknost the marriage which he was come to reveal to George’s father : 
and the latter was receiving him with smilef of •welcome,; patting him 
on the shoulder, and calling him “ Dobbin, my dear boy!” The envoy 
had indeed good reason to hang his head. * 

Osborne fully believed that Dobbin had home to announce his son’s 
surrender. Mr. Chopper and his princit>sl were talking over the 
matter between George and his father, at the very moment when 
Dobbin’s messenger arrived. Both ^eed that George was sending id 
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his submission. Both had been expecting it for some days — and 
“ Lord ! Chopper, what a marriage we *11 h|ive 1 ” Mr. Osborne said to 
his clerk, snapping his big fifigers, and jingling all the guineas and 
shillings in his ^eat pockets as he eyed Jiis subordinate with a look of 
triumph. * • 

With similar operations conducted in bqjh pockets, and a knowing 
jolly air, Osborne from his chair regarded Dobbin seated blank and 
silent opposite to him. What a buiQpkin he is for a Captain in the 
army,** old Osborne thought “ I wonder George hasn’t taught him 
better manners.** 

At last Dobbin summoned courage to begin. “ Sir,** said he, “ I *ve 
brought you some very grave news. I have been at the Horse Guards 
this morning, and there *s no doubt that our regiment will be ordered 
abroad, and on its way to Belgium before the week is over. And you . 
know, Sir, that we shan’t be home again before a tussle which may be 
fatal to many of us.** 

Osborne looked grave. “ My s , the regiment will do its duty. 

Sir, I daresay,** he said. 

“The French are very strong. Sir,** Dobbin went on. “The 
Russians and Austitans will be a long t^pie before they can bring their 
troops down. We shall have the first of the fight, Sir ; and depend 
on it Boney will take care that it shall be a hard one.” 

“ What are you driving at, Dobbin ! ** his interlocutor said, uneasjs 
and with a scowl. “ 1 suppose no Briton’s afraid of an>*d— - French- 
man, hay?” • • 

“ I only mean, that before we go, and considering the great and 
certain risk that hangs over every one of us—ff there are any differences 
between you and Georp;e— it would be as well. Sir, that — that you should 
shake hands : wouldmt it ? Should anything happen to him, I think 
you would never forgive yourself if you hadn’t parted in charity.** 

As he said this, poor William Dobbin blushed crimson, and felt 
aiid owned that he himself was a traitor. But for him, perhaps, this 
severance need never have faken place. Why had not George’s* 
marriage been delayed ? What call was there to press it on so eagerly? 
He felt that Georjp would have parted from Amelia at any rate without 
a mgrtal pang. Amelia^ too, have recovered the shock of losing 

him. It was his counsel had brought about this iftarriage, and all that 
was to ensue from it And why was it ? 3ecause he loved her so 
muefi that he could not bear to see her unhappy : or because his own 
sufferings of suspense were so unendurable tnat he was glad to crush 
them at once— as we hasten a funeral after a death, or, when a separa- 
tion from those we love is immin^t, cannot rest until the parting be 
over. • • • 

• You are a good fellow, William,” said Mr. Osborne in a softened 
voice ; “ and me and George shouldn’t part in anger, that is true. 
Look here. I *ve done for him as much as any father ever did. He *s 
had three times as much money from ine, as I warrant your fathei^ ever 
gave you. But I don’t brag about that^ How I ’ve toiled for him^and 
work^ employed my talents and eneigy, / won’t say. Ask jCShoppcr, 
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Ask himself. Ask the City of London. Well, I propose to him such a 
marriage as any noblepan in the land might be proud of — the only thing 
in life 1 cv^r disked him— and he refuses me. Am I wrong? Is the 
quarrel of 7ny making ? Wh^t do I seek but his good, for which I Ve 
been toiling like a coiwictf^ ever since he was born? Nobody can say 
there ’s anything selfish ivune. l^et him come back. I say, here ’s my 
hand. I say, forget and forgive. As for marrying now, it ’s efut of the 
question. Let him and Miss S. make it up, and make out the marriage 
afterwards, when he comes back a Colonel ; for he shall be a Colonel, 

tjy G he shall, if money can do it. I glad you Ve brought him 

round. I know it *s you Dobbin. You Ve took him out. of many a 
scrape before. Let him come. I shan^t be hard. Come along, and 
dine in Russell Square to-day : both of you. The old shop, the old 
hour. You ’ll find a neck of venison, and no questions asked.” 

This praise and confidence smote Dobbin’s heait very keenly. 
Every moment the colloquy continued in this tone, he felt more and 
more guilty. “ Sir,” said he, “ I fear you deceive yourself. I am sure 
you do. George is much too high-minded a man ever to marry for 
money. A threat on your part that you would disinherit him in case 
of disobedience would only be followed by resistanr.e on his.” 

“ Why, hang it, man, you don’t call offering him eight or ten thousand 
a year, threatening him ? ” Mr. Osborne said, with still provoking good 
^humour. ’Gad, if Miss S. will have me, I ’m her man. I aint par- 
ticular about f shade or so of tawny.” And the old gentleman gave 
. his knowing grin, and coarse laugh. 

“ You forget, Sir, previous engagements into wliich Captain Osborne 
had Entered,” the ambassador said, gravely. 

What engagements ? What the devil do you mean ? You don’t 
mean,” Mr. Osborne continued, gathering wf’attt' and astonishment as 
the thought now first came upon him ; “ you don’t mean that he ’s such 

a d fool as to be still hankering after that swindling old bankrupt’s 

daughter? You ’ve not come here for to make me suppose that he 
• wants to marry Her f Marry her, that is a good one. My son and 

heir marry a beggar’s girl out of a gutter, D him, if he does, let 

him buy a broom and sweep a crossing. She was always dangling and 
ogling after him, 1 recollect now ; and 1 ’ve no doubt she was );mt on 
by her old sharper ctf a father.” 

** Mr. Sedley was youf very good friend, Sir,” Dobbin interposed, 
almost pleased at finding himself growing angry. “ Time wa^ you 
called him better names than rogue and swindler. The match was of 
your making. George had not right to play fast and loose 

“ Fast and loose I ” howled out old Osborne. “ Fast and loose ! 
Why, hang me, those are the very words piy gentleman used himself 
when he gave himself airs, last Thursday was a fortnight, and talked 
about the British army to‘his father who made him. What, it ’s you. 
who have been a setting of him up — ^is if? and my service to you, 
(Captain, It ’s you who want to introduce beggars into my family. 
Thank you for nothing, Captain. Marry her indeed— he, he ! Vhy 
should he ? I warrant you she’d go to him fast enough without.” 
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Sir,** said Dobbin, starting up in undisguised anger ; “ no man 
shall abuse that Udy in my hearing, and you lea^t of all.” 

“ O, you *re going to call me out, are you } Stop, let jne ring the 
bell for pistols for two. Mr. George sent you here to insult his father, 
did he ? ** Osborne said, pulling at the bcll-ccfi:d. • 

“ Mr. Osborne,** said Dobbin, wit^ a fal^^ring voice, “ it *s you who 
are insulting the best creature in the world. You had best spare her, 
Sir, for she’s your son’s wife.” 

And with this, feeling that he could say no more, Dobbin went 
away, Osborne sinking back in his chair, and looking wildly after him. 
A clerk came in, obedient to the bell ; and the Captain was scarcely out 
of the court where Mr. Osborne’s offices were, when Mr. Chopper the 
chief clerk came rushing hatless after him. ^ 

“For Gfld’s sake, what is it?” Mr. Chopper said, catching the . 
Captain by the skirt.* “ The governor ’s in a fit. What has Mr. George 
been doing ? ” 

“ He married Miss Sedley five days ago,” Dobbin replied. “ I was 
his groomsman, Mr. Chopper, and you must stand his friend.” 

The old clerk shook his head. “ If that *s your news, Captain, it ’s 
bad. The governor will never forgive hjra.” 

Dobbin begged Chopper to report progress to him at the hotel where 
he was stopping, and walked off moodily westwards, greatly perturbed 
as to the past and the future. ^ • 

When the Russell Square family came to dinner tli^Jt evening, they 
found the father of the house seated in his usual place, but with that < 
air of gloom on his *face, which, whenever it appeared there, kept the 
whole circle silent. The ladies and Mr. BullSck who dined with them, 
felt that the news had been communicated to Mr. Osborne. His dark 
looks affected Mr. Bi^locfb so far as to render him still and quiet : but 
he was unusually bland and attentive to Miss Maria, by whom he sat, 
and to her sister presiding at the head of the table. 

Miss Wirt, by consequence, was alone on her side of the board, a 
gap being left between her and Miss Jane Osborn#. Now this was 
George’s place when he dined at home ; and his cover, as we said, 
was laid for him in expectation of that truant’s return. N othing occurred 
during dinner-time except smiling Mr. Frederic’s flagging confidential 
whi3t)ers, and the clinking of plate and chiifci, to interrupt the 
silence of the repast. The servants went aljput stealthily doing their 
duty.' Mutes at funerals could not look more glum than the domestics 
of Mr, Osborne. The neck of venison of which he had invited Dobbin 
to partake, was carved by him in perfect silejice ; but his own share 
went away almost untasted, though he drank much, and the butler 
assiduously filled his> glass.. 

, At last, Just at the end of the dinner, his eyes, which had been 
starinff at everybody in turn, fixed themselves for a while upon the 

e cLte laid for George. He pointed to it presently with his left hand. 

is daughters looked at him and did not comprehend, or choose to 
comprehend, the signal ; nor did the servants at first understand it. 
“Take that plate away,” at last he said, getting up -vi^ith an 
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oath — and with this pushing his chair back, he walked into his own 
room. ' • c 

Behind Osborne’s Sining-room was the usual apartment which 
went in his house by the naipe of the study ; and was sacred to the 
mastei of the house. •Hither Mr. Osborne would retire of a Sunday 
forenoon when not minded^to go ^ church ; and here pass the morning 
in his crimson leather chair, reading the paper. A couple of glazed 
book-cases were here, containing standard works in stout gilt bind- 
ings. The “ Annual Register,” the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” “ Blair’s 
Sermons,” and “ Hume and Smollett.” From year’s end to year's 
end he never took one of these volumes from the shelf ; but there 
was no member of the family that would dare for his life to touch 
one of the books, Except upon those rare Sunday evenings when there 
, was no dinner party, and when the great scarlet Bible ‘and Prayer- 
book were taken out from the corner where they stood beside his copy 
of the Peerage, and the servants being rung up to the dining parlour, 
Osborne read the evening service to his family in a loud grating 
pompous voice. No member of the household, child or domestic, ever 
entered that room without a certain terror. Here he checked the 
housekeeper’s accounts, and overhauled the butler’s /:ellar-book. H ence . 
he could command, across the clean gravel court-yard, the back entrance 
of the stables with which one of his bells communicated, and into this 
;k^ard the coachman issued from his premises as into a dock, and 
Osborne swore^ at him from the study window. Four times a year 
^ Miss Wirt entered this apartment to get her salary ^ and his daughters 
to receive their quarterly allowance, George as a boy had been norse- 
whip{)ed in this room many times ; his mother sitting sick on the 
stair listening to the cuts of the whip. The boy was scarcely ever 
known to cry under the punishment ; the pdor V/oman used to fondle 
and kiss him secretly, and give him money to soothe him when he 
came out. 

There was a picture of the family over the mantel-piece, removed 
thither from the front room after Mrs. Osborne’s death — George was 
on a poney, the elder sister holding him up a bunch of flowers ; the 
younger led by her mother’s hand ; all with red cheeks and laz^e red 
mouths, simpering on each other in the ^proved family-portrait 
manner. The niothfcr lay under ground now, long since forgotten — 
the sisters and brother h^d a hundred different interests of their own, 
and, familiar still. Were utterly estranged from each other. Some few 
‘ score of years afterwaids, when all the parties represented are grown 
old, what bitter satire .there is in those flaunting childish family- 
portraits, with their farce of sentiment and smUing lies, and innocence 
so self-conscious and self-satisfied. Osborq^e’s own state portrait, with 
that of his peat silver inkstand and arm-chair, had taken t;he place of 
honour in the dining-room,' vacated by the family-piece. 

To this study old Osborne retired then| greatly to the relief of the 
small party whom he left. When the seivants had withdrawn, they 

5 ;an to talk for a while volubly but very low ; then they went up-stairs 
etly, Mr, Bullock accompanying them stealthily on hie creaking 
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shoes. He had no heart to sit alone drinking wine, and so close to the 
terrible old gentleman in the study hard at hand. 

An hour at least after dark, the butler, ii6t havii^ received any 
summons, ventured to tap at his door and take him in wax candles and 
tea. The master of the house sate in his chairy pretending to read the 
paper, and when the servant, placing the lights and refreshment on the 
table by him, retired, Mr. Osborne got up and locked the door after 
him. This time there was no mistaking the matter ; all the houseihold 
knew that some great catastrophe was going to happen which was 
likely direly to affect Master George. 

In the large shining mahogany escrutoire Mr. Osborne had a drawer 
especially devoted to his son’s affairs and papers. Here he kept all 
the documents relating to him ever since he had been a boy : here 
were his jJi-ize copy-books and drawing-books, all bearing George’s 
hand, and that of the master : here were his first letters in large round* 
hand sending his love to papa and mama, and conveying his petitions 
for a cake. His dear godpapa Sedley was more than once mentioned 
in them. Curses quivered on old Osborne’s livid lips, and horrid 
hatred and disappointment writhed in his heart, as lookii^ through 
some of these papers he came on that name. They were all marked 
and docketed, and tied with red tapS. It was — “ From Georgy, re- 
questing 5J., April 23, 18 — ; answered, April 25,”— or “ Georgy about 
a poney, October 13,”— and so forth. In another packet were “ Dr. S^s 
accounts ” — “ G.’s tailor’s bills and outfit, drafts on in« by G. Osborne, 
jun.” &c., — his letters from the West Indies— his agent’s letters, and the , 
newspapers containing his commissions : here was a whip he had when 
a boy, and in a paper a locket containing his hair, which his Another 
used to wear. 

Turning one ovcf alter another, and musing over these memorials, 
the unhappy man passed many hours. His dearest vanities, ambitions, 
hopes, had all been here. What pride he had in his boy ! He was 
the handsomest child ever seen. Everybody said he was like a noble- 
man’s son. A ro^al princess had remarked him, ahd kissed him, and 
asked his name m Kew Gardens. What city-man could show such* 
another? Could a prince have been better cared for? Anything that 
money could buy had been his son’s. He used to go down on speech- 
days with four horse j and new liveries, and* scatter new shillings 
among the boys at the school wh^e George was : when he went with 
George to the depdt of his regiment, before the boy embarked for 
Canada, he gave the officers such a dinner as the Duke of York might 
have sat down to. Had he ever refused. a bill when George drew 
one ? There they were— paid without a word. Many a generm in the 
army couldnj: ride the hprses he had ! He had the child before bis 
e^es, on g, hundred different days when he remembered George — after 
dinner^ when he used to comeTn as bokT as a lord apd drink off his 
riass by his father’s sid^ at the head of the table — on the poney at 
Brighton, when he cleared the hedge and kept up with the huntsman— ^ 
orfthe day when he was presented to the Prince Regent at the levee, 
when all Saint James’s couldn’t produce a finer young &II0W. And 
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this, this was the^end of all ! — ^to marry a bankrupt and fly in the faoc 
of duty and fortune ! What humiliation and fury : what pangs of 
sickening rage,c balked ambUion and love; what wounds of outraged 
vanity, tenderness even, had this old worldling now to suffer under ! 

Having examined tfcese^papers, and pondered over this one and the 
other, in that bitterest of al} helpless woe, with which miserable men 
think of happy past times— George’s father took the whole of the docu- 
ments out of the drawer in which he had kept them so long, and locked 
them into a writing-box, which he tied and sealed with his seal. Then 
he opened the book-case, and took down the great red Bible we have 
spoken of— a pompous book, seldom looked at, and shming all over 
with gold. There was a frontispiece to the volume, representing 
Abraham sacrificing Isaac. Here, according to custom, Osborne had 
recorded on the fly-leaf, and in his large clerk-like hand, (iie dates of 
his marriage and his wife’s death, and the births and Christian names 
of his children. Jane came first, then George Sedley Osborne, then 
Maria Frances, and the days of the christening of each. Taking a 
pen,- he carefully obliterated George’s names from the page; and when 
the leaf was quite dry, restored the volume to the place from which 
he had moved it. Then he took a document out qf another drawer, 
where his own private papers wire kept ; and having read it, crumpled 
it up and lighted it at one of the candles, and saw it burn entirely 
a^way in the grate. It was his will ; which being burned, he sate down 
and wrote off a Jetter, and rang for his servant, whom he charged to 
deliver it in the morning. It was morning already : as he weqt up to 
\}ed, the whole house was alight with the sunshine : 'and the birds were 
singing among the fresh gieen leaves in Russell Square. 

Anxious to keep all Mr. Osborne’s family and dependants in good 
humour, and to m^e as many friends as po^blt for George in his 
hour of adversity, William Dobbin, who knew the effect which good 
dinners and good wines have upon the soul of man, wrote off imme- 
diately on his return to his inn, the most hospitable of invitations to 
iThomas Chopper, ^Esquire, begging that gentleman to dine with him 
'at the Slaughter’s next day. The note reached Mr. Chopper before he 
left the City, and the instant reply was, that “ Mr. Chopper presents 
his respectful compliments, and will have the honour and pleasure of 
waiting on Captain D.” The invitation and the rough draft of the 
answer were shown to Mrs. Chopper and her daughters on his return 
to Somers’ Town that evefiing, and they talked abdhat military gents 
and West End men with great exultation as the family sate and par- 
took of tea. When the girls had gone to rest, Mr. and Mrs. C, dis- 
coursed upon the strange events which were occurring in the governor’s 
family. Never had the clerk seen his principal so moved. When 
he went in to Mr. Osborne, after Captain* Dobbin’s departure, Mr. 
Chopper found his chief black in the face, and all but in a lit : some 
dl^adful quarrel, he was certain, had occurred between Mr. O. and the 
young Captain. Chopper had been instructed to make out an account 
of all sums paid to Captain Osborne within the last three years. ‘‘And 
a precious lot of money he has had too/’ the chief clerk said, 
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respected his old and young master the more, for the liberal way in 
which the guineas had been flung about. The dispute was something 
about Miss Sedley. Mrs. Chopper vowed and declared^slje pitied that 
poor young lady to lose such a handsoi^e young fellow as the Capting. 
As the daughter of an unlucky speculator, v>h6 had paid a very shabby 
dividend, Mr, Chopper had no gr%at reg^urd for Miss Sedley. He 
respected the house of Osborne before all others in the city of London : 
and his hope and wish was, that Captain George should marry a noble- 
man's daughter. The clerk slept a great deal sounder than his prin- 
cipal that night ; and, culling his children after breakfast, of which 
he partook with a very hearty appetite (though his modest cup of life 
was only sweetened with brown sugar), he set off in his best Sunday 
suit and frihed shirt for business, promising his admiring wife not to 
punish Ca^ain D.'s port too severely that evening. 

Mr. Osborne’s countenance, when he arrived in the City at his usual 
time, struck those dependants who were accustomed, for good reasons, 
to watch its expression, as peculiarly ghastly and worn. At twelve 
o'clock Mr. Higgs (of the Arm of Higgs & Blatherwick, solicitors, 
Bedford Row,) called by appointment, and was ushered into the gover- 
nor’s private room, and closeted the^e for more than an hour. At 
about one Mr. Chopper received a note brought by Captain Dobbin's 
man, and containing an inclosure for Mr. Osborne, which the clerk 
went in arid deliver^. A short time afterwards Mr. jChopper and M|^ 
Birch, the next clerk, were summoned, and request*d to witness a 
paper. “ I 've begn making a new will," Mr. Osborne said, to whicly 
these gentlemen appended their names accordingly. No conversation 
passed. Mr. Higgs looked exceedingly gAve as he came info the 
outer rooms, and verv hm*d in Mr. Chopper's face ; but there were not 
any explanations, it was remarked that Mr, Osborne was particularly 
quiet and gentle all day, to the surprise of those who had augured ill 
from his darkling demeanour. He called no man names that day, and 
was not heard to swear once. He left business early; and before going 
away, summoned his Chief clerk once more, and*having given him^ 
general instructions, asked him, after some seeming hesitation and* 
reluctance to speak, if he knew whether Captain Dobbin was in town? 

jChopper said he believed he was. Indeed both of them knew the 
fact peifectly. • 

Osborne took a letter directed to that officer, and, giving it to the 
clerk, requested the latter to deliver it into Dobbin’s own hands imme- 
diately. 

“ And now Chopper,” says he, taking his hat, and with a strange 
lock, “ my mind will be easy.” Exactly as the clock struck two,, (there 
was no doubt an appointment between the pair,) Mr. Frederick Bullock 
called, and he and. Mr. Osborne walked aw^y together. 

The Colonel of the —th regiment, in which Messieurs Dobbin and 
Osborne had companies, ly^s an old general who had made his first 
campaign under Wolf at Quebec, and was long since quite too old 
an^ feeble for command ; but he took some interest in the regiment of 
which he urns the nominal head, and mqde certain of bis young officers 
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welcome at his table, a kind of hospitality which I believe is not alto- 
gether common amonp^st his brethren of the present day. Ca{)T^in 
Dobbin was, aa especial favourite of this old General. Dobbin was 
versed in the literature of his profession, and could talk about the 
great Frederic and the •Empress Queen and their wars almost as well 
as the General himself, w^o wa^, indifferent to the triumphs of the 
present day, and whose heart was with the tacticians of fifty years 
back. , This officer sent a summons to Dobbin to come and breakfast 
with him, on the morning when Mr. Osborne altered his will and Mr. 
Chopper put on his best shirt frill, and then informed his yoUng 
favourite, a couple of days in advance, of that which they were all 
expecting — a marching order to go to Belgium. The order for the 
regiment to hold itself in readiness would leave the Horse Guards in 
a day or two ; and as transports were in plenty, they would get their 
route before the week was over. Recruits had come in during the 
stay of the regiment at Chatham ; and the old General hoped that the 
re^ment which had helped to beat Montcalm in Canada, and to rout 
Mr. Washington on Long Island, would prove itself worthy of its 
historical reputation on the oft-trodden battle-grounds of the Low 
Countries. “ And so my good friend, if you have any affaire id” said* 
the old General, taking a pinch of snuff with his trembling white old 
hand, and then pointing to the spot of his rode de chambre under which 
his heart was s(ill feebly beating, ** if you have any Phillis to console, 
or to bid farewitll to papa and mama, or any will to make, I recom- 
j^end you to set about your business without delay.” With which 
the General gave his young friend a finger to shake, and a good- 
natur<^d nod of his powdef^d and pig-tailed head ; and the door being 
closed upon Dobbin, sate down to pen a poulet (he was exceedingly 
vain of his French) to Mademoiselle Amdhhid9 of His Majesty’s 
Theatre. 

This news made Dobbin grave, and he thought of our friends at 
Brighton, and then he Was ashamed of himself that Amelia was always 
♦the first thing in hfs thoughts, (always before anybody — before father 
‘ and mother, sisters and duty — always at waking and sleeping indeed, 
and all day long) ; and returning to his hotel, he sent off a brief note 
to Mr. Osborne acquainting him with the information which he ^ad 
received, and which inight tend farther, he hoped, to bring about a 
reconciliation with George.^. 

This note, dispatched by the same messenger who had carried the 
invitation to Chopper on the previous day, alarmed the worthy clerk 
not a little. It was inclosed to him, and as he opened the letter he 
trmbled lest the dinner should be put off on which he was calculating. 
His mind was inexpressibly relieved when he found that, the envelope 
was only a reminder for himself. 1 shall expect you at half-ps^t 
five,” Captain Dobbin wrote). He was very much interested about 
his employer's family; but, que voulez a grand dinner was of 

more concern to hiip than the affairs of any other mortal. 

Dobbip was quite justified in repeating the General’s information to 
any officers of the regiment wl\om he should see in the course of his 
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p eregrinat ions ; accordingly he imparted it to Ensign Stubble, whom 
he met at the agent’s, and who, such was ^ his military ardour, went off 
instantly to purchase a new sword at the accoutrement«n 9 .ker’s. Here 
this young[ fellow, who though only seventeen years ojf age, and about 
sixty-five inches high, with a constitution ^laterally rickety and much 
impaired by premature brandy anc^waterwhad an undoubted courage 
and a lion’s heart, poised, tried, bent, ana balanced a weapon such as 
he thought would do execution amongst Frenchmen. Shouting “ Ha, 
ha,” and stamping his little feet with tremendous energy, he delivered 
thfc point twice or thrice at Captain Dobbin, who parried the thrust 
laughingly with his bamboo wal&ng-stick. 

Mr. Stubble, as may be supposed from his size and slenderness, was 
of the Light Bobs. Ensign Spooney, on the contrary, was a tall youth, 
and belonged to (Captain Dobbin’s) the Grenadier Company, and he 
tried on a new bear-skin cap, under which he looked savage beyond 
his years. Then these two lads went off to the Slaughter’s, and having 
ordered a famous dinner, sate down and wrote off letters to the kind 
anxious parents at home — letters full of love and heartiness, and pluck 
and bad spelling. Ah I there were many anxious hearts beating through 
England at that time ; and mothers’ prayers and tears flowing in many 
homesteads. * 

Seeing young Stubble engaged in composition at one of the coffee- 
room' tables at the Slaughter’s, and the tears trickling down his nqge 
on to the paper, (for the youngster was thinking of hiMiama, and that 
he might never see her again,) Dobbin, who was going to write off m 
letter to George Osborne, relented, and locked up his desk. “Why 
should I ?” said he. “ Let her have this nilf^ht happy. I’ll go dhd see 
my parents early in the morning, and go down to Brighton myself 
to-morrow.” • • 

So he went'up and laid his big hand on young Stubble’s shoulder, 
and backed up that young champion, and told him if he would leave 
off brandy and water he would be a good soldier, as he always was a 
gentlemanly good-hearted fellow. Young Stubble’^ eyes brightened u» 
at this, for Dobbin was greatly respected in the regiment, as the be^ 
officer and the cleverest man in it. 

“ Thank you, Dobbin,” he said, rubbing his eyes with his knuckles, 

« r was just— just tellidg her I would. And, O Sir, she ’s so dihzv kind 
to me.” The water pumps were at work again, and I am not sure that 
the soft-hearted Captain’s eyes did not also twinkle. 

The two ensigns, the captain and Mr. Chopper, dined together in 
the same box. Chopper brought the letter ftom Mr. Osborne in which 
the latter briefly presented his compliments to Captain Dobbin, and 
requested hitp to forwar4 the inclosed to Captain George Osborne. 
Chopper jenew nothing further ; he described Mr. Osborne’s appear.- 
ance, it is true, and his interview with his lawyer, wondered how the 
governor had sworn at nobody, and, especially as the wine circlM 
round, abounded in speculations and conjectures. But these grew 
more vague vrith every glass, and at length became perfectly unintelli- 
gible. At a late hpur Captain Dobbin put his guest into a hackney 
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coach, in a hiccupping state, and swearing that he would be the kick— 
the kick — captain’s frieijd for ever and ever. 

When Captain Dobbin took leave of Miss Osborne we have said 
that he asked leave to come and pay her another visit, and the spinster 
expected him for some hours the next day, when, perhaps, had he come, 
and had he asked her that q;iestion which she was prepared to answer, 
she would have declared herself as her brother’s friend, and a recon- 
ciliation might haye been effected between George and his angry father. 
But though she waited at home the captain never came. He had his 
own affairs to pursue ; his own parents to visit and console ; and at an 
early hour of the day to take his place on the Lightning coach, and go 
down to his friends at Brighton. In the course of the day Miss Osborne 
heard her father give orders that that meddling scoundrel. Captain 
Dobbin, should never be admitted within his doors agairf, and any 
hopes in which she may have indulged privately, were thus abruptly 
brought to an end. Mr. Frederic Bullock came, and was particularly 
affectionate to Maria, and attentive to the broken-spirited old gentle- 
man. For though he said his mind would be easy, the means which 
he had taken to secure quiet did not seem to have succeeded as yet, 
and the events of the past two days had visibly shattered him. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

IN 'which all the principal personages think fit to leave 

BRIGHTON. 

Conducted to the ladies, at the Ship Inn, Dobbin assumed a jovial 
and rattling manner, which proved that this young officer was becoming 
a more consummate hypocrite every day of his life. He was trying to 
hide his own private feelings, first upon seeing Mrs. George Osborne 
in her new condition^, and secondly to mask the ap|HiAh|snsions iie 
entertained as to the effect which the dismal news brought down by 
him woidd certainly have upon her. 

“It is my opinion, George,” he said, “that the French Emperor 
will be upon us, horse and foot, before three weeks are over, aqd will 
give the Duke such a dancfe as shall make the Peninsula appear mere 
child’s play. But you need not say that to Mi-s. Osborne, you know. 
There ma3m*t be any fighting on our side aftfir all, and oilr business in 
Belgium may turn out to be a mere military occupation. Many per- 
sons think so ; and Brussels is full of fine people and ladies of fasnion.’’ 
So it, was agreed to represent the duty of the British army in Bdgiuni 
ik this harmless light to Amelia. . 

This plot being arranged, the hypocritical Dobbin saluted Mrs. 
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George Osborne quite gaily, tried to pay her one or two compliments 
relative to her new position as a bride (which compliments, it must be 
confessed, were exceedingly clumsy and hung* fire wcrf’ully), and thenr 
fell to talking about Brighton, and the sea-atr, and the gaieties of the 
place, and the beauties of the road and the merits of the “ Lightning ” 
coach and horses, — all in a manner quite incomprehensible to Amelia, 
and very amusing to Rebecca, wno waS watching the Captain, as 
indeed she watched every one near whom she came. 

Little Amelia, it must be owned, had rather a mean opinion of her 
husband’s friend, Captain Dobbin. He lisped — he was very plain and 
homely-looking : and exceedingly awkward and ungainly. She liked 
him for his attachment to her husband, (to be sure there was very little 
merit in that), and she thought George was most generous and kind in 
extendinglhis friendship to his brother officer. George had mimicked 
Dobbin’s lisp and queer manners many times to her, though to do him 
justice, he always spoke most highly of his friend’s good qualities. In 
her little day of triumph, and not knowing him intimately as yet, she 
made light of honest William — and he knew her opinions of him quite 
well, and acquiesced in them very humbly. A time came when she 
knew him better,^ and changed her notions regarding him : but that 
was distant as yet. • 

As for Rebecca, Captain Dobbin had not been two hours in the 
ladies’ company before she understood his seciet perfectly. She (hd 
not like him, and feared him privately ; nor was h% very much pre- 
possessed in her favour. He was so honest, that her arts and cajolerie||^ 
did not affect hini, and he shrank from her with instinctive repulsion; 
And, as she was by no means so far superitr to her sex as to be above 
jealousy, she disliked him the more for his adoration of Amelia. 
Nevertheless, she was vfry respectful and cordial in her manner towards 
him. A iriend to the Osbornes t a friend to her dearest benefactors ! 
She vowed she should always love him sincerely; she remembered 
him quite well on the Vauxhall night, as she told Amelia archly, and 
she made a little fun of him when the two ladies went to dress foa 
dinner. Rawdon Crawley paid scarcely any attention to Dobbin; 
looking upon him as a good-natured nincom poo p smd underbred city 
man. Jos patronised him with much dignity. 

• When George and* Dobbin were alone in the» latter’s room, to which 
George had followed him, Dobbin took from his desk the letter which 
he had been charged by Mr. Osborne to deliver to his son. “ It ’s not 
in mjr 'father’s handwriting,” said George, looldng rather alarmed; nor 
Was it : the letter was from Mr. Osborne’s Is^wyer, and to the following 
effect : — 

. . ** Bedford Row. Mav ' t . iSigl 

“Sir, 

“1 am commissioned by Mr, Osborne to inform you, that he 
abides by the determination which he before expressed to you, and 
that in consequence of tfie marriage which you have been pleased to 
contract, he ceases to consider you henceforth as a member of his 
family. This determination is final and irrevocable. 
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* Although the monies expended upon you in your minority, and 
the bills which you havje drawn upon him so unsparingly of late years, 
far exceed ip amount the sum to which you are entitled in your own 
right (being the third part of t^e foitune of your mother, the late Mrs. 
Osborne, and which reifert^ to you at her decease, and to Miss Jane 
Osborne and Miss Maria Franc^ Osborne ;} yet 1 am instructed by 
Mr. Osborne to say, that ne waives all claim upon your estate, and 
that the sum of £ 2000 ^ 4 per cent, annuities, at the value of the day 
(being your one-third share of the sum of ;£ 6 ooo,) shall be paid over 
to yourself or your agents upon your receipt for the same, by 

** Your obedient Servt., 

«S. Higgs.» 

“ P.S. — Mr. Osborne desires me to say, once for all, that che declines 
to receive any messages, letters, or communications from you on this 
or any other subject.” 

"A pretty way you have managed the affair,” said George, looking 
savagely at William Dobbin. "Look there, Dobbin,” and he flung 
over to the latter his parent’s letter. "A beggar, by Jove, and all in 
consequence of my d— d sentimentality. Why couldn^ we have 
waited ? A ball might have done for me in the course of tiie war, and 
ipay stiU, and how will Emmy be bettered by being left a beggar’s 
widow ? It was«ull your doing. You were never easy until you had got 
^e married and ruined. What the deuce am 1 to do wiw two thou- 
sand pounds ? Such a sum won’t last two years, I Ve lost a hundred 
and fmy to Crawley at calds and billiards since I Ve been down here. 
A pretty manager of a man’s matters are, forsooth.” 

"There ’s no denying that the position iS a ^ hard one,” Dobbin 
replied, after reading over the letter with a blank countenance; "and, 
as you say, it is partly of my making. There are some men that 
wouldn’t mind changing with you,” he added, with a bitter smile. 
^ How many Captains in the regiment have two thousand pounds to 
\he fore, think you ? You must live on your pay till your father relents, 
and if you die, you leave your wife a hundred a year,” 

" Do you suppose a man of my habits can live on his pay and a 
hundred a year? ’* G(!brge cried out in great dnger, " You must Toe 
a fool to talk so, Dobbin. ^How the deuce am ! to keep up my posi- 
tion in the world upon such a pitiful pittance? I can’t change my 
habits. I must have my comforts, /wasn’t brought up on pmtidge 
like MaeWhirter, or on potatoes, like old O’Dowd. Do yon esmect my 
wife to take in soldiers’ washing, or ride after the regiment in a baggage 
waggon?” 

“Well, well,” said Dobbin, still good-naturedly, ^*we 11 get her 'a 
better conveyance. But try and remember that you are otiy a 
dethroned prince now, George, my boy ; and be quiet whilst the 
tempest lasts. It won’t be for long. Let ydur name be mentioned in 
the Gazette, and 1 11 en ga ge the old father relents towards you.” * 
"Mentioned in*thcX5zetteP George answered. "And in wkat 
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pAtt of it? Among the killed and wounded returns^ and at the top 
of the list, very likely.” , 

“ Psha 1 It will be time enough to sCry out when yya are hurt,” 
Dobbin said. "And if anything happens, you know, George, I have 
got a little, and 1 am not a marrying manfand I shall not forget my 
godson in my will,” he added, with«a smi^. Whereupon the mspute 
ended, — as many scores of such conversations between Osborne and 
hiaf friend had concluded previously— by the former declaring there 
was no possibility of being; angiy with Dobbin long, and forgiving him 
very generously after abusing him without cause. 

** I say, Becky,” cried Rawdon Crawley out of his dressing-room, to 
his lady, who was attiring herself for dinner in her own chamber. 

“Wha^” said Becky’s shrill voice. She was looking over her 
shoulder in the glass. She had put on the neatest and freshest white 
frock imaginable, and with bare shoulders and a little necklace, and 
a light blue sash, she looked the image of youthful innocence and 
girlish happiness. 

’ " I say, what ’ll Mrs. O. do, when O. goes out with the regiment?” 
Crawley said coming into the room, performing a duet on his head 
with two huge hair-brushes, and looking out from under his hair with 
admiration on his pretty little wife. 

"I suppose she 11 cry her eyes out,” Becky answered. "She has 
been whimpering half-a-dozen of times at the very notion of it, already 
to me.” • 

" You don’t cace, I suppose,” Rawdon said, half angry at his wife’ll 
want of feeling. 

"You wretch ! don’t you know that I intftid to go with you,” Becky 
replied. "Besides, vou^ different. You go as General Tufto’s aide- 
de-camp. We don’t belong to the line,” Mrs, Crawley said, throwing 
up her head with an air that so enchanted her husband that he stooped 
down and kissed it. 

" Rawdon, dear — don’t you think— you ’d better get that — ^money 
from Cupid, before he goes ?” Becky continued, fixing on a killing bow.* 
She called George Osborne, Cupid. She had flattered him about his* 
good looks a score of times already. She watched Over him kindly at 
Iq^rt^ of a night whep he would drop in to Rawdon^s quarters Ibr a 
half-hour before bed-time« * 

She had often called him a horrid dissipfxted wretch, and threatened 
to tell Emmy of his vdcked ways and naughty extravagant habits. 
She brought his cigar and lighted for him ; She loiew the effect of that 
manqeuvre, having practised it in forma: days upon RaWdon Crawley. 
He thought her gay, brisk, arch, distingu^e, delightful In their Uttlh 
drives and dinners Bpckyi of course, quite outshone poor Emmy, who ' 
remdined*ve^ mute and timid Urhiie Mrg. Crawley and her hi^bahd 
rattiipd away together, and Captain Craivley (and Jos after he jbihid 
the young married people), gobbled in sjfence. ' 

Emtny^s nd&d somehow misgave her about her friend, 
s]^s; ]^d accomplishmenjts troubled her with a ruefdi disquieb 
They were only a week married, and bhre Gedrge alieady sofibr- 
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ing ennui and eager for others’ society ! She trembled for the future. 
How shall I be a companion for him, she thought, — so clever and so 
brilliant, an^ Usuch a mimble foolish creature ? How noble it was of 
him to marry me — to give up evetything and stoop down to me. I 
ought to have refused lvlm,H)nly I had not the heart. I ought to have 
stopped at home and taken care^of poor papa- And her neglect of 
her parents (and indeed there was some foundation for this charge 
which the poor child’s uneasy conscience brought against her) was 
now remembered for the first time), and caused her to blush with 
humiliation. Oh ! thought she, I have been very wicked and selfish — 
selfish in forgetting them in their sorrows — selfish in forcing George 
to marry me. I know I ’m not worthy of him — I know he would have 
been happy without me — and yet — I tried, I tried to give him up. 

It is hard when, before seven days of marriage are Mover, such 
thoughts and confessions as these force themselves on a little bride’s 
mind. But so it was, and the night before Dobbin came to join these 
young people — on a fine brilliant moonlight night of May — so warm and 
balmy that the windows were flung open to the balcony, from which 
George and Mrs. Crawley were gazing upon the calm ocean spread 
shining before them, while Rawdon and Jos werq^ engaged at back- 
gammon within — Amelia couch&i in a great chair quite neglected, and 
watching both these parties, felt a despair and remorse such as were 
l^itter companions for that tender lonely soul. Scarce a week was past, 
and it was coma to this I The future, had she regarded it, offered a 
^.ismal prospect ; but Emmy was too shy, so to speak, to look to that, 
^d embark alone on that wide sea, and unfit to navigate it without 
a guidie and protector. 1 know Miss Smith has a mean opinion of her. 
But how many, my dear Madam, are endowed with your prodigious 
strength of mind ? 

“ Gad, what a fine night, and how bright the moon is I ^ George 
said, with a puff of his cigar, which went soaring up skywards. 

“ How delicious they smell in the open air ! I adore them. Who ’d 
4hink the moon wa^ two hundred and thirty-six thousand eight hundred 
•and forty-seven miles off?” she added, gazing at that orb with a smile. 

“ Isn ’t it clever of me to remember that ? Pooh I we learned it all at 
Miss Pinkerton’s 1 How calm the sea is, and how clear everything. 

I declare I can almost: see the coast of France I*” and her bright 
eyes streamed out, and shot into the night as if they ccuid see 
through it. * 

*‘Do you taow what I intend to do one morning?” she sa}d; " I 
find 1 oan swim beautifully, and son\e day, when my Aunt Crawley’s 
companion-^old Briggs, you know— you remember her— that hook- 
nosed woman, with the long wisps of hair— when Briggs, goes out to 
bathe, 1 kiteild to dive under her awning, ani insist on a reconciliation 
in the water. Isn that a stratagem ? ” ", 

George burst out laughing at the idea of this aquatic meeting. 
“What’s the rowthere>you two?” Rawdo4 shouted out, rattling the 
Amelia was making a fool of herself in an absurd byiterital 
litomer, and retired to her own roQm,4Q whimper in prime*^ <j> 
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Our history is destined in this Chapter to go backwards and for- 
wards in a very irresolute manner seemingly, and having conducted 
our story to to-morrow presently, we shaH immediately again have 
occasion to step back to yesterday, so that the whole oT the tale may 
get a hearing. As you behold at her* Majesty’s drawing-room, the 
ambassadors’ and high dignitaries’ carriages whisk off from a private 
door, while Captain Jones’s ladies aih waitiftg for their fly : as you see 
in the Secretary of the Treasury’s ante-chamber, a half-dozen of peti- 
tioners waiting patiently for their audience, and called out one by one, 
when suddenly an Irish member or some eminent personage enters 
the apartment, and instantly walks into Mr. Under-Secretary over the 
heads of all the people present : so in the conduct of a tale, the romancer 
is obliged to exercise this most partial sort of justice. Although all 
the little iiftidents must be heard, yet they must be put off when the 
great events make their appearance ; and surely such a circumstance * 
as that which brought Dobbin to Brighton, viz. the ordering out of the 
Guards and the line to Belgium, and the mustering of the allied armies 
in that country under the command of his Grace the Duke of Welling- 
ton — such a dignified circumstance as that 1 say — was entitled to the 
pas over all minor Recurrences whereof this history is composed mainly, 
and hence a little trifling disarrangemenf and disorder was excusable and 
becoming. We have only now advanced in time so far beyond Chapter 
XXI I * as to have got our various characters up into their dressing- 
rooms before the dinner, which took place as usuaT^pn the day df 
Dobbin’s arrival. ' 

George was too* humane or too much occupied with the tie of his^ 
neckcloth to convey at once all the news to Amelia which his comrade 
had brought with him from London. He came into her room, how- 
ever, holding the attcA-i^^s letter in his hand, and with so solemn and 
important an air that nis wife, always ingeniously on the watch for 
calamity, thought the worst was about to befal, and running up to her 
husband, besought her dearest George to tell her everything — he was 
ordered abroad 5 there would be a battle next week — she knew there * 
would. « 

Dearest George parried the question about foredga service, and 
with a melancholy shake of the head said, No, Emmy ; it isn ’t that : 
it *^not myself I care about : it ’s you. I have had bad news from my 
father. He refuses any communication with me ; he has flung us ofl; 
and leaves us to povert^^. I can rough it ^ell enough ; but you, my 
dear, how will you bear it ? read here.^ And he handed her over the 
letter. . 

Amelia, with a look of tender alarm in "her eyes, listened to hor 
noble hero as he uttered {he above generous sentiments, and sitting 
down on the bed, read the letter which George gave her with such a 
pompous martyr-like air. Her face cleared up as she read the docu^ 
ment, however. The idea of sharing poverty and privation in €oihpi^f|r 
with the bdoved object, iS, as we have before said, far from bdhg 
disagireeable tb a warm-hearted woman. The notion was actually 
pleasant to little Amelia. Then, uf usual, she was aehame^ltf httsdi 
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for feeling happy at such an indecorous moment, and checked her 
pleasure, saying demurely, O, George, how your poor heart must bleed 
at the idea pf being separated from your papa.” 

It does,” said George, with an agonised countenance. 

“ But he can’t be angiy with you long,” she continued. ’ Nobody 
could, I ’m sure. He must forgive you, my dearest, kindest husband. 
0, 1 shall never forgive myself if ne does not.” 

“ What vexes me, my poor £mmy, is not my misfortune, but yours,” 
George said. “ I don’t care for a little poverty ; and I think, without 
vanity, I ’ve talents enough to make my own way.” 

That you have,” interposed his wife, who thought that war should 
cease, and her husband should be made a general instantly. 

“Yes, I shall make my way as well as another,” Osborne went on; 
“ but you, my dear girl, how can I bear your being depHved of the 
comforts and station in society which my wife had a right to expect ? 
My dearest girl in barracks ; the wife of a soldier in a marching regi- 
ment ; subject to all sorts of annoyance and privation ! It majees me 
miserable.” 

Emmy, quite at ease, as this was her husband’s only cause of dis- 
quiet, took his hand, and with a radiant face and smile began to 
warble that stanza from the fai^ourite song of “ Wapping Old Stairs,” 
in which the heroine, after rebuking her Tom for inattention, promises 
“ his trowsers to mend, and his grog too to make,” if he will be constant 
and kind, hnd«not forsake her. “Besides,” she said, after a pause, 
louring which she looked as pretty and happy as any young woman 
meed, “ isn’t two thousand pounds an immense deal of money, George ? ” 
George laughed ' at h^ finally they went down to 

dinner, Amelia clinging on George’s arm, still warbling the tune of, 
“Wapping Old Stairs,” and more pleased add ^ght of mind than shei 
had been for some days past. 

Thus the repast, which at length came off, instead of being dismal, 
was an exceedingly brisk and merry one. The excitement of the 
•^campaign counteracted in George’s mind the depression occasioned by 
*the disinheriting letter, Dobbin still kept up nis character of rattle. 
He amused the compan^r with accounts of the army in Belgium, where 
nothing but fi&tes and gaiet^r and fashion were goihg on. Then, having 
a particular end in vitw, this dexterous captaih proceeded to desente 
Mrs. Major O’Dowd, packing her own and her Major’s wardrobe, and 
how his best epaulets had' been stowed into a tea canister, whilst her 
own famous ydlow turban, with the bird of paradise wrapped in brown 
paper, was locked up in the Major’s tin cocked-hat case, and wondered 
what effect it would have at the French king’s court at Ghent, or the 
great military balls at Brussels. , 

“ Ghent 1 Brussels ! ” cried out Amelia with a sudden shock and 
start. “Is the regiment ordered away, George, — ^is it ordered away?” 
A look of terror came over the sweet smiling face, and she dung to 
George as by an instinct. * 

“ Don’t be afraid, dear,” he said good-naturedly ; “it is but a twelve 
^baumi^assage. It won’t hurt jyou# You shall go too, £inmy«” 
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"/intend to go,” said Becky. "Pm on the staff. General Tufto 
)s a great flirt of mine. Isn*t he, Rawdon ?^” 

Rawdon laughed out with his usual roar. William Dobbin flushed 
up quite r^d. “ She can’t go,” he said think of the— of the danger,” 
he was going to add ; but had not all his dbnvtrsation during dinner- 
time tend^ to prove there was none^ He^became very confused and 
silent. 

“ I must and will go,” Amdia cried with the greatest spirit ; and 
George, applauding her resolution, patted her under the chin, and 
asked all the persons present if they ever saw such a termagant of a 
wife, and agreed that the lady should bear him company. “We’ll have 
Mrs. O’Dowd to cha pero n you,” he said. What cared she so long as.' 
her husband was near her ? Thus somehow the bitterness of a parting 
was juggleB away. Though war and danger were in store, war and 
danger might not befal for months to come. There was a respite at 
any rate, which made the timid little Amelia almost as happy as a fuU 
reprieve would have done, and which even Dobbin owned in his heart 
was very welcome. For, to be permitted to see her was now the 
greatest privilege and hope of his life, and he thou^t with himself 
secretly how he would watch and protect her. I wouldn’t have let tier 
go if 1 had been married to her, he thought. But George was the 
master, and his friend did not think fit to remonstrate. 

.Puttii^ her arm round her friend’s waist, Rebecca.at len^h carrig^ 
Amelia off from the dinner-table where so much business ofimportance 
had been discussed, and left the gentlemen in a highly exhilaratedi 
state, drinking and*t^ing ve^ ^aily. 

In the course of the evening Rawdon gdfc a little family-notd from 
his wife, which although he crumpled it up and burnt it instantly in 
the cardie, we hadfthe^good luck to read over Rebecca’s shoulder. 
“ Great news,” she wrote, “ Mrs. Bute is gone. Get the money from 
Cupid to-night, aS hell be off to-morrow most likely. Mind this. — R.” 
So when the little company was about adjourning to coffee in the 
women’s apartment, Rawdon touched Osborne on the dbow, and sa^^ 
gracefully, “ I say, Osborne, my boy, if quite convenient, I’ll trduble* 
you for that ’ere small trifle.” It was not quite convenient, but never- 
theless George gave him a considerable present instalment in bank 
notes from his pocket-book, and a bill on nis a^ts at a week’s date, 
for the remaining sum. ^ 

This matter arranged, George, and Jos,, and Dbbbin, held a council 
of war over their cigalrs, and agr^d that a general move should be 
made for London in Jos’s open carriage the next day. Jos, 1 think, 
would have preferred staying until Rawdon Crawley quitted Brighton, 
but Dobbin ^d George overruled him^ and he agmed to carry m 
paorty to town, and ordered four horses, as^ became his dignity. With 
these they set off in state, after breakfast, Ihe next day. Ameljia' 
risen very early in the morning, and packed her little trunks with the 
greatest al^ty, while Osborne lay in bed deploring that she hod hot 
^ She was only too glad, however, to perfeatn 

office for hers^, A dim uneasy seeidqient about her 
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laiiid already ; and although they kissed each other most tenderly at 
parting, yet we know what jealousy is ; and Mrs. Amelia possessed 
that among; other virtues of her sex. 

Besides these charactefs who are coming and going away, we must 
remember that there were some ojher old friends of ours at Brighton ; 
Miss Crawley, namely, ana the suite in attendance upon her. Now, 
although Rebecca and her husband were but at a few stones* throw of 
the lodgings which the invalid Miss Crawley occupied, the old lady’s 
door remained as pitilessly closed to them as it haa been heretofore in 
London. As long as she remained by the side of her sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Bute Crawley took care that her beloved Matilda should not be 
agitated by a meeting with her nephew. When the spinster took her 
, drive, the faithful Mrs. Bute sate beside her in the carridl^e. When 
‘ Miss Crawley took the air in a chair, Mrs. Bute marched on one side 
of the vehicle, whilst honest Briggs occupied the other wing. And if 
they met Rawdon and his wife by chance— -although the former con- 
stantly and obsequiously took off his hat, the Miss-Crawley party 
passed him by with such a frigid and killing indifference, that Rawdon 
began to despair. , 

We might as' well be in L^bndon as here,” Captain Rawdon often 
said, with a downcast air. 

comfortable inn in Brighton is better than a spunging-house in 
Lhahcery Lan%” his wife answered, who was of a more cheerful tem- 
perament- “Think of those two aides-de-camp of Mr. Moses, the 
^^herilTs-officer, who watched our lodging for a week. Our friends here 
arc very stupid, but Mr. Jios and Captain Cupid are better companions 
than Mr. Moses’s men, Rawdon, my love.” 

“ I wonder the writs haven’t followed me dbwif here,” Rawdon con- 
tinued, still desponding. i 

“ When they do, we ’ll find means to give them the slip,” said daunt- 
less little Becky, and further pointed out to her husband the great 
comfort and advantage of meeting Jos and Osborne, whose acquaint- 
• ance had brought to Rawdon Crawley a most timely litde supply of 
ready money. 

“It will hardly be enough to pay the inn bill,” grumbled the 
Guardsman. • • * 

“Why need we pay it?” said the lady, who had an answer for 
evmything. • 

Through Rawdon’s valet, who still kept up a trifling acquaintance 
^th the male inhabitants of Miss Crawley’s servants’ hall, and was 
instructed to treat the coachman to drink whenever they met, old Miss 
Crawley’s movem^ts were pretty well known by our young ccmple : 
^d Rebecca luckily bethought herself of l^ng unwell, and of calmig 
in the same apothecary who was in attendance upon the Spinster, so 
that their information was on the whole tcderably complete. Nor was 
Miss Briggs, although fbreed to adopt 8 hostile attitude, secretly 
inimical to Rawdon and his wife. She was naturally of a kindly and 
forgiving dispositjpm ^ Now that the cause of jea^usy was removed^ 
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her dislike for Rebecca disappeared also, and* she remembered the 
latter*s invariable good words and good lyimour. And, indeed, she 
and Mrs. Firkin, the lady’s-maid, and the whole of Miss Crawley’s 
household, secretly groaned under the tyranpy of the triumphant Mrs. 
Bute^ 

As often will be the case, that g(9od bub imperious woman pushed 
her advantages too far, and her successes quite unmercifully. She had 
in the course of a few weeks brought the invalid to such a state of 
helpless docility, that the poor soul yielded herself entirely to her 
sister^’s orders, and did not even dare to complain of her rfavery to 
Briggs or Firlun. Mrs. Bute measured out the glasses of wine which 
Miss Crawley was daily allowed to take with irresistible accuracy, 
greatly to the annoyance of Firkin and the butler, who found them- 
selves deprived of control over even the Sherry-bottle. She apportioned* 
the sweet-breads, jellies, chickens; their quantity and order. Night 
and noon and morning she brought the abominable drinks ordained 
by the Doctor, and made her patient swallow them with so affecting 
an obedience, that Firkin said my poor Missus du take her physic like 
a lamb. She prescribed the drive in the carriage or the ride in the 
chair, and, in a wcflrd, ground down the old lady in her convalescence 
in such a way as only belongs to your proper-managing, motherly, 
moral woman. If ever the patient faintly resisted, and pleaded for a 
little bit more dinner or a little drop less medicine, the.nur^threa*en^ 
her with instantaneous death, when Miss Crawley iifStantly gave in. 

She’s no spirit left in her,” Firkin remarked to Briggs ; *^she aint av^m 
called me a fool these three weeks.” Finely, Mrs. Bute had made 
up her mind to dismiss the aforesaid honest lady’s-maid, Mr. Bowls 
the large confidential man, and Briggs herself, and to send for her 
daughters from the Rectory, previous to removing the dear invalid 
boduy to Queen’s Crawley, when an odious accident happened which 
caUed her away from duties so pleasing. The Reverend Bute Crawley 
her husband, riding home one night, fell with his Ijorse and broke his 
collar-bone. Fever and inflammatory symptoms set in, and Mrs. Bute 
was forced to leaved Sussex for Hampshire* As soon as ever Bute w^ 
restored she promised to return to her dearest friend/ and departed, 
leaving the strongest injunctions with the hou^hold regarding their 
behaviour to their mistress ; and as soon as she got into the South* 
ampton coach, there was such a jubilee and sense of relief in all Miss 
Ottwley’s house, as the company of persons assembled there had not 
merienced for many a we^ befoi^. That very day Miss Crawley 
left off her afternoon dose of medicine t that afternoon Bowls opened 
m independent bottle of Sher^ for himself and Mrs. Firkin : that 
nig^t Miss Crawley and Miss Briggs indulged in a game of picquet 
instead of one of Porteus’s sermons. ^ It was as in the old nurse:^-story, 
when the stick forgot to beat the dog, and the whole course or events 
underwent a peacml and happy revqluti&n. ^ 

. ^t a very early hour in the rnornit]^, twice or thrice a wedc, Idiss 
Br^gs used to betake herself to a bathmg<*machine« and dispel in the 
water in a flannel gown, and an oilskin cap. Reoeoca, as we Have 
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seen, was aware of this* circumstance, and though she did not attempt 
to storm Briggs as she h^ threatened, and actually dive into that 
lady’s presence and surprise her under the sacredness of the awning, 
Mrs. Rawdon determined^ to ^ittack Briggs as she came away from 
her bath, refreshed arfd invigorated by her dip, and likely to be in 
good humour. c « 

So, getting up very early the next morning, Becky brought the 
telescope in their sitting-room, which faced the sea, to bear upon the 
bathing-machines on the beach ; saw Briggs arrive, enter her box, and 
put out td sea ; and was on the shore just as the nymph of whom she 
came in quest stepped out of the little caravan on to the shingles. It 
was a pretty picture ; the beach ; the bathing-women’s faces ; the long 
line of rocks and building were blushing and bright In th^. sunshine. 
•Rebecca wore a kind, tender smile on her face, and was holding out 
her pretty white hand as Briggs emerged from the box. What could 
Briggs do but accept the salutation? 

“ Miss Sh — , Mrs. Crawley,” she said. 

Mrs. Crawley seized her hand, pressed it to her heart, and with a 
sudden impulse, dinging her arms round Briggs, kissed her affection- 
ately. “Dear, dear friend!” sjie said, with a touth of such natural 
feeling, that Miss Briggs of course at once begin to melt, and even the 
bathing-woman was mollified. 

to Rebecqn found no difficulty in engaging Briggs in a long, intimate, 
and delighuul Conversation. Everything that had passed since the 
ynorning of Becky’s sudden departure from Miss Crawley’s house in 
Park Lane up to the present day, and Mrs. Bute’s happy retreat, was 
discussed and described ^y Bri^s. All Miss Crawley’s symptoms, 
and the particulars of her illness and medicaLtre^ment, were narrated 
by the confidante with that fulness and accuracy which women delight 
in. About their complaints and their doctors do ladies ever tire of 
talking to each other? Briggs did not oii this occasion; nor did 
Rebecca wea^ of listening. She was thankful, truly thankful, that the 
dear kind Briggs, tnat the faithful, the invaluable Firkin, had been per- 
Thitted to remain with their benefactress through her illness. Heaven, 
bless her ! though she, Rebecca, had seemed to act undutifully towards 
Miss Crawley; yet was not her fault a naturd and excusable one? 
Could she help givin§; her hand to the man who had won her heart ? 
Briggs, sentimental, cquld only turn up her ^es to heaven at this 
appeal, and heave a sympathetic sigh, and think that she, too, had 
^en away her affections long years a^, and own that Rebecca was 
no VOT great criminal. *. 

“can I ever forget her who so befriended the friendless pfphan? 
No, though she has cast me off,” the lattei^said, “ I shall nev^ cease 
to love her, and I would devote my life to her service. ikA my own 
benefactress, as my beloved Rawdon’s adored relative, 1 love and 
admire Miss Crawley, dear *Miss Briggs, any woman in the 

. world, and next to her 1 love all those ^0 are faithful to her. I would 
never have treated Miss Crawley’s faithhil friends as that odious design- 
ing Mrs. Bute had done. Rawdon, who was all heart,” Rebecca con- 
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tinned, “although his outward manners might seem rough and careless, 
had said a hundred times, with tears in his eyes, that he blessed Heaven 
for sending his dearest Aunty two such admirable nurses asjber attached 
Firkin and her admirable Miss Briggs.” Should the machinations of 
the horrible Mrs. Bute end, as she too nfuch feared they would, in 
banishing everybody that Miss C|awley gloved from her side, and 
leaving that poor lady a victim to those harpies at the Rectory, Rebecca 
besought her (Miss Briggs) to remember, that her own home*, humble 
as it was, was always open to receive Briggs. “ Dear friend,” she ex- 
claimed, in a transport of enthusiasm, “ some hearts can never forget 
benefits ; all women are not Bute Crawleys ! Though why should T 
complain of her,” Rebecca added ; “ though I have \^en, her tool and 
the victim jo her arts, do I not owe my dearest Rawdon to her P ” And 
Rebecca unfolded to Briggs all Mrs. Bute’s conduct at Queen’s Crawley, 
which, though unintelligible to her then, was clearly enough explained 
by the events now, — now that the attachment had sprung up which 
Mrs. Bute had encouraged by a thousand artifices, — now that two 
innocent people had fallen into the snares which she had laid for them, 
and loved and married and been ruined through her schemes. 

It was all very«true. Briggs saw the stratagems as clearly as pos- 
sible. Mrs. Bute had made the matcli between Rawdon and Rebecca. 
Yet, though the latter was a perfectly innocent victim. Miss Briggs 
could not disguise from her friend her fear that Miss CrawW’s affg^ti^s 
were hopelessly estranged from Rebecca, and that tKcs* olfTlady woiud 
never forg^ive her nephew for making so imprudent a marriage. ^ 

On this point lR.ebecca had her own opinion, and still kept up a 
good heart. If Miss Crawley did not forgive mem at preseflt, she 
might at least relent on a future day. Even now, there was only that 
puling, sickly Pitt trai^ey between Rawdon and a baronetcy j and 
should any tmng happen to the former, all would be well. At all events, 
to have Mrs. Bute^ designs exposed, and herself well abused, was a 
satisfaction, andj[might be advantageous to Rawdon’s interest; and 
Rebecca, after an hour’s chat with her recovered friend, left her with 
the most tender demonstrations of regard, and quife assured that the 
conversation they had had together would beTepQrte4 to Miss Crawley 
before many hours were over. 

* This interview endhd, it became full time fo^ Rebecca to return to 
her inn, where all the party of the previous day were assembled at a 
farewell breakfast. Rebecca took such a tender leave of Amelia as 
became two women who loved each other as sisters ; and having used 
her handkerchief plentifully, and hung on her friend’s neck as if they 
were parting for ever, and w^ved the handkerchief (which was quite 
dry, by the wpy) out of \tindaw, as the carriage drove off; she came 
buck to t)^e breakfast-table, and ate some prawns with a good deal of 
appetite, tonsidering her emotion; arid while she was munching theise 
d^icacies, explained to Rawdon what had occurred in her mpri^hg 
walk between herself and Briggs. Her hopes were very high : 
made her husband share them. She generally succeeded in makii^ 
her husband share all her opinions, whether melanolioly or : 
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“ You will now, if you please, my dear, sit down at the writing-table 
and pen me a pretty little Jptter to Miss Crawley, in which you’ll say 
that you aro a good boy, and that sort of thing.” So Rawdon sate 
down, and wrote off, “ Brighton, Thursday,” and “ My dear Aunt,” with 
great rapidity : but the^e the gallant officer’s imagination failed him. 
He mumbled the end of his pen, and looked up in his wife’s face. She 
could not help laughing at his rueful countenance, and, marching up 
and down the room with her hands behind her, the little woman began 
to dictate a letter, which he took down. 

“ Before quitting the country and commencing a campaign, which , 
very possibly may be fatal,” 

What ” said Rawdon, rather surprised, but took the humour of 
the phrase, and presently wrote it down with a grin. ^ 

• “ Which very possibly may be fatal, I have come hither—” 

** Why not say come here j Becky, come here ’s grammar,” the 
dragoon interposed. 

“ I have come hither,” Rebecca insisted with a stamp of her foot, 
“to say farewell to my dearest and earliest friend. I beseech you 
before I go, not perhaps to return, once more to let me press the hand 
from which 1 have received nothing but kindnesses all my life.” 

“ Kindnesses all my life,” echoed Rawdon, scratching down the 
words, and quite amazed at his own facility of composition. 

«fai ask^othing from you but that we should part not in anger. 

1 have the pride of my family on some points, though not on all. . 1 
.arried a painter’s daughter, and am not ashamed of the union.” 

“ No, run me through Jhe body if I am ! ” Rawdon ejaculated. 

“ You old booby,” Rebecca said, pinching his ear and looking over 
to see that he made no mistakes in spellingr-“^eseech is not spelt 
with an a, and earliest is.” So he altered these words, bowing to the 
superior knowledge of his little Missis. 

“ I thought that you were aware of the progress of my attachn^nt,” 
Rebecca continuech: 1 knew that Mrs. Bute Crawley confirmed and 
encouraged it. * I make no reproaches. 1 married a poor woman, 
and am content to abidej by what I have done. Leave your property, 
dear Aunt, as you will, /shall never complain of the way in wldch 
you dispose of it. I ^ould have you believe that I love you for your- 
self, and not for money’s sake. I want to be reconciled to you ere I 
leave England. Let me, 1st me see you before I go. . A few weeks ^or 
iponths hence it may be too late, and 1 cannot bear the notion of 
quitting the country without a kind word of farewell from you.” 

“ Sh^ won’t recognize *my style in said Becky. “ 1 made the 
sentenced short and brisk on purpose.” And this authentic missive 
was dispatched under cover to Miss Briggs*^ 

Old Miss Crawley laughed when Briggs with great mystery banded 
her over this caiidid and simple statement. “We may read it now 
Mrs. Bute is away,” she said. “ Read it to me, Briggs.” 

; When Briggs had read the epistle out, her patroness laughed 
“ Don^ you see, you gdose,^ she said to Briggs, who professed 
b# mh(?h tbuci^ by % honest aflfeptipn which pervaded the cont^ 
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position, Don’t you see that Rawdon never vrrote a word of it. He 
never wrote to me without asking for money in his life, and all his 
letters are full of bad spelling, and dashes, and bad grammar. It is 
that little serpent of a governess who ndes^him.” They are all alike, 
Miss Crawley thought in her heart. They all want me dead, and are 
hankering for my money. 

“ I don’t mind seeing Rawdon,” she added, after a pause, and in a 
tone of perfect indifference. “ I had just as soon shake hands with 
him as not. Provided there is no scene, why shouldn’t we meet ? I 
don’t mind. But human patience has its limits ; and mind, my dear, 
I respectfully decline to receive Mrs. Rawdon — I can’t support 
quite ” — and Miss Briggs was fain to be content with this halt-message 
of conciliation ; and thought that the best method of bringing the Old 
lady and her nephew together, was to warn Rawdon to be in waiting 
on the Cliff, when Miss Crawley went out for her air in her chair. 

There they met. I don’t know whether Miss Crawley had any 
private feeling of regard, or emotion upon seeing her old favourite ; 
but she held out a couple of fingers.to him. with as smiling and good- 
humoured an air, as if they had met only the day before. And as for 
Rawdon, he turned as red as scarlet, and wrung off Briggs’s hand, so 
great was his rapture and his confusion at the meeting. Perhaps it 
was interest that moved him: or perhaps affection: perhaps he was 
touched by the change which the illness of the last we^ks wi^gfat 
in his aunt. 

» ** The old girl has always acted like a trump to me,” he said to hi 

wife, as he narrated the interview, “ and I fejt, you know, rather ijueer, 
and that sort of thing. I walked by the side of the what-dy’e-call-’em, 
you know, and to b^r awn door, where Bowls came to help her in. 
And I wanted to go in very much, only — ” 

\ “ You didfit go in^ Rawdon I” screamed his wife. 

No, my dear, J ’m hanged if I wasn’t afraid when it came to the 
point” ' • 

You fool ! you ought to have gone in, and never come out again,^ 
Rebecca said. 

Don’t call me names,” said the big guardsman, sulkily* Perhaps 
I was a fool, Becky, but you shouldn^ say so ; ’’^and he gave his wife 
a look, such as his countenance could wear when anger^, and such 
as was not pleasant to face. • 

t ‘‘Well, dearest, to-morrow you must be on the look-out, and go 
and see her, mind, whether she asks you or no,” Rebecca said, trying 
to soothe her an^ry yoke-mate. On which'he replied, that he would 
do exactly as he hked, and would jUst th;ai^ her to keep a civil tongue 
in. her head-^and the wohnded husband went away, and passed the 
forenoon at the billiard-room, sulky, silent, *and suspicious. 

But before the night was over he was compelled to give in, 
as usual, to his wife’s superior prudence , and foresight, by the n^st 
memcholy confirmation of the presentiments which, ^e had ri|ai^g* 
the consequences of the mistake whkli^ he had made. 
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must have had some emotion upon seeing him and shaking hands with 
him after so long a rupture. She mused upon the meeting a consider- 
able time. Rawdon is gelting very fat and old» Briggs,” she said to 
her companion. His nose become red, and he is exceedingly 
coarse in appearance.* His marriage to that woman has hopelessly 
vulgarised him. Mrs. Bu^e always said they drank together ; and I 
have no doubt they do. Yes : he smelt of gin abominably. 1 remarked 
it. Didn’t you?” 

In vain Briggs interposed, that Mrs. Bute spoke ill of everybody : 
and, as far as a person in her humble position could judge, was an — 

“An artful designing woman ? Yes, so she is, and she does speak 
ill of every one, — but 1 am certain that woman has made Kawdon 
drink. All those low people do — ” 

“ He was very much affected at seeing you, Ma*aro,”thex;ompanion 
said ; “ and I am sure, when you remember that he is going to the held 
of danger — ” 

“ How much money has he promised you, Briggs ?” the old spinster 
cried out, working herself into a nervous rage — “ there now, of course 
you begin to cry. 1 hate scenes. Why am 1 always to be worried ? 
Go and cry up in your own room, and send Firki]\ to me, — no, stop, 
sit down and blow your nose, £&id leave off crying, and write a letter 
to Captain Crawley.” Poor Briggs went and plac^ herself obediently 
^ tkp writing-book. Its leaves were blotted ^1 over with relics of the 
firm, strong' rapid hand-writing of the spinster’s late amanuensis, Mrs. 
^ute Crawley. 

“ Begin ‘ My dear sir,’ or * Dear sir,’ that will be better, and say you 
are desired by Mrs. Crawiey— no, by Miss Crawley’s medicad man, by 
Mr. Creamer, to state, that my health is such that all strong emotions 
would be dangerous in my present delicate co1iditk)n-*and that 1 must 
decline any family discussions or interviews whatever. And thank him 
for coming to Brighton, and so forth, and beg him ndt to stay any 
longer on my account. And, Miss Briggs, you may add that I wish 
him a dan v^age^^kmd that if he will take the trouble to call uppn my 
Skiwyer’s in Grays Inn Square, he will find there a communication for 
him. Yes, that will do ; and that will make him leave Brighton.” The 
benevolent Briggs penned this sentence with the utmost satisfaction. 

“ To sdze upon me the very day after Mrs. Bute was gone,” the dd 
lady prattled on ; “it was too indecent. Briggs, my dear, write to 
Mrs. Crawley, and say j^'needn’t come back. No — she needn’t^and 
she shan’t— and I won’t be a slave in my own house — ^and I won’t be 
starved and choked with .poison. They all want to kill me— all— all ” 
— ^and with this the lonely old woman burst into a scream of hysterical 
tears. 

The last scene of her dismal Vanity Fair comedy was fast approach- 
ing; the tawdiy lamps were^going out one by one; and the ddrk curtain 
was almost ready to descend. 

• • ^ ' 

That final 'paragraph, which refatied Rawdon to Mias Ctaw%r^ 
solicitor in Loiuan, and which Briggs had written so good<natHi!«U}r, 
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consoled the dragoon and his wife somewhat^ after their first blank 
disappointment, on reading the spinster’s refusal of a reconciliation. 
And it effected the purpose for which the old lady had caused it to be 
written, by making Rawdon very eager to get to London. 

Out of Jos’s losings and George Osbornh’s bank-notes, he paid his 
bill at the inn, the landlord whereo{ does fiot probably know to this 
day how doubtfully his account once stood. For, as a general sends 
his baggage to the rear before an action, Rebecca had wisely packed 
up all their chief valuables and sent them off under care of George’s 
servant, who went in charge of the trunks on the coach back to 
London. Rawdon and his wife returned by the same conveyance 
next day. 

I sho^d have liked to see the old girl before we went,” Rawdon 
said. Sne looks so cut up and dtered that I ’m sure she can’t last, 
long. I wonder what sort of a cheque I shall have at Waxy’s. Two 
hundred — it can’t be less than two hundred, — hey Becky ? ” 

In consequence of the repeated visits of the gentlemen whose 
portraits have been taken in a preceding page, Rawdon and his wife 
did not go back to their lodgings at Brompton, but put up at an inn. 
Early the next morning, Rebecca had an opportunity of seeing them 
Its she skirted that suburb on her road to old Mrs. Sedley’s house at 
Fulham, whither she went to look for her dear Amelia and her Brighton 
friends. They were all off to Chatham, thence to Har^h, tq^|g^ 
shipping for Belgium with the regiment— kind old Mrs.fSedley vepr 
much depressed said tearful, solitary. Retiming from this visiL 
Rebecca found heS: husband, who had been off to Gray’s Inn, ana 
learnt his fate. He came back furious. * * 

By Jove, Becky.” says he, “ she’s only given me twenty pounds ! ” 

. Though it told Igamst themselves, the joke was too good, and 
Becky burst out laughing at Rawdon’s discomfiture. 


• * • CHAPTER XXVL 

LONDON AND &HATHAM. 

On quitting Brighton, our friend George as.Jiecame a person of rank 
^d fashion travelling in a barouche wi^ four, horses, drove in state to^ 
a fine hotd in Cavendish ^quare, where a spite of splendid rooms, and 
a -table ma^lficently furnished with plate and surrounded by a half- 
dozen of l>lack and silent waiterir^ was i^eady to receive the yopng 
gentleman and his bride. George did the honours of the p la<^ w^ 
a piincely air to Tos and Dobbin | and Amelia, lor the firSnifie, and 
exceeding shyness and timiaityi presided at what George oaQed 
her bwn table. • - 
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George pooh*poolied the wine and bullied the waiters royally, and 
Jos gobbled the turtle with immense satisfaction. Dobbin helped him 
to it ; for the lady of the house, before whom the tureen was placed, 
was so ignorant of the^cdj^tenbs, \lut she was going tdlielp Mr. Sedley 
without bestowing upon him either c alipa sh or c^ipee. 

The splendour of the entertainmenf^ and the apartments in which 
it was given, alarmed Mr. Dobbin, who remonstrated after dinner, 
when Jos was asleep in the great chair. But, in vain he cried out 
against the enormity of turtle and champagne that was fit for an arch- 
bishop. 1 Ve always been accustomed to travel like a gentleman,*' 
George said, “ and, damme, my wife shall travel like a lady. As long 
as there ’s a shot in the locker, she shall want for nothing.” said die 
generous fellow, quite pleased with himself for his mag^dcence of 
spirit. Nor did Dobbin try and convince him, that Amch?s happiness 
was not centred in turtle-soup. 

A while after dinner, Aurelia timxdlir expressed a wish to go and see 
her mamma, at Fulham: which permission George granted her with 
some grumbling. And she tripped away to her enormous bed-room, 
in the centre of which stood the enormous funereal bed, *that the 
Emperor Halixander’s sister 4Fep in when the allied sufferings was 
here,’ and put on her little bonnet and shawl with the utmost eagerness 
and pleasure. George was still drinking claret when she returned to 
^'^'^^iningjoom, and made no signs of moving. Ar’n’t you coming 
with me, dear^t ? ” she asked him. No ; the * dearest * had ‘ business ’ 
rthat night. His man should get her a coach and go with her. And 
the cpach being at the door of the hotel, Amelia made George a little 
disappointed curtsey aftei' looking vainly into his face once or twice, 
and went sadly down the great staircase, Cgptajn Dobbin after, who 
handed her into the vehicle, and saw it drive av^y to its destination. 
The very valet was ashamed of mentioning the address to the hackney* 
coachman before the hotel-waiters, and promised to instruct him when 
ibisj got further on. 

Dobbin walked home to his old quarters at the Slaughters', thinldng 

likely that it would be delightful to be in that hackne^r^coach, along 
with Mrs. Osborne. George was evidently of quite a different taste; 
for when he had taken wine enough, he went off to half-price at ^ 
play, to see Mr. Ke^ perform in Snylock. Captain Osborne was a 
great lover of the dram^, and had nimself pmormed high-comedy 
characters with great distinction in several garrison theatrical enter- 
tainments. Jos slept on until long after da», when he woke up with 
a start at the motions of * his servant, who was removing and emptying 
die decanters on the table; and the hackney-coach stand was again 
put int6 requisition for a carnage to convey this stopt hero to his 
lodgings ana bed. 

Mrs. Sedley, you may be sure, clasped .her daughter to her heart 
with all mater^ eagerness and affection, running out of the door as 
*the carriage drew up before the Uttle ^rden-gate, to welcomesthe 
weeping, trembU% young b^de. Old Mr. Clapp, who was in his 
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^irt-sleeves, trimming the garden-plot, shran^ back alarmed. The 
Irish servant-lass rushed up from the kitchen and smiled a ‘ God bless 
you.’ Amelia could hardly walk along the flags and up the steps into 
the parlour. 

How the floodgates were opened aifll mother and daughter wept, 
when they were together embracing ^ch other in this sanctuary, may 
readily be imagined by every reader wno possesses the least sentiment^ 
turn. When don’t ladies weep ? At what occasion of joy, sorrow, or 
other business of life ? and, after such an event as a marriage, mother 
:^d daughter were surely at liberty to give way to a sensibility which 


isfs tender as it is refreshing. About a question of marriage I have 
seto women who hate each other kiss and cry together quite fondly. 
r-Kow much more do they feel when they love! Good mothers are 
married over again at their daughters* weddings: and as for subse- 
quent events, who does not know how ultra-maternal grandmothers* 
are? — in fact a woman, until she is a grandmother, does not often 


really know what to be a mother is. Let us respect Amelia and her 
mamma whispering and whimpering and laughing and crying in the 
parlour and the twilight. Old Mr. Sedley did. He had not divined 
who was in the carpage when it drove up. He had not flown out to 
meet his daughter, though he kissed hef very warmly when she entered 
the room (where he was occupied, as usual, with his papers and tapes 
and statements of accoigits), axxd after sitting with the motherm^ 
daughter for a short time, he very wisely left the littW af^frtnidlmS 
their possession. 

George’s valet was looking on in a very supercilious manner at^ 
Mr. Clapp in his shirt-sleeves, watering his vose-bushes. He took off 
his hat, however, with much condescension to Mr. Sedley, who asked 
news about his son-tn-llSRi', and about Jos’s carriage, and whether his 
horses had been down to Brighton, and about that infernal traitor 
Bonaparty, and the war; imtil the Irish maid-servant came with a 
plate and a bottle of wine, from which the old gentleman insisted upon 
helping the valet. He gave him a half-guinea too, Vhich the servant 
pocketed with a mixture of wonder and contc;mpt. “ To the health 
your master and mistress, Trotter,” Mr. Sedley said, “ and Hfere’s some- 
thing to drink your health when you get home, Trotter/’ 

*There were but nifle days past si|^ Amelia had left that little 
certtage and home-^nd yet how far oflF'tnb time seemed since she had 
bidden it farewdl. What a gulf lay betwdbn her and that past life. 
She could look back to it from her present standing-place, and contem- 
plate, almost as another being, the youn^ npmarried girl absorbed in 
bar loVe; having no eyes but for one special object, receiving parental 
affection if not ungratefully, at least indifferently, and as if it were her 
dife— hellhole heart and thoughts bant on the accomplishment of one 
desire. Tne review of those days, so laiely gone yet so far av^ay, 
touched her with shame; and the asp^ of the kind parents filled her 
with tepder remorse. Was the prize ^ned— the heaven of 
th^winner stiU doubtful and uni^riSed? As his hero and'^^^ke 
pass the matrimonial barrier, riie novelist generally»d|(b]ps 
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iis if the dramaivere o^r then ; the doubts and struggles of life ended : 
as if, once lancad in the marriage country, all were green and pleasant 
there : and^ w|fe and husband had nothing but to link each other’s 
arms togethex|'and wander gently downwards towards old age in happy 
and perfect fmition. But bur litde Amelia was just on the bank of her 
new country/and was alre^y loo^ng amdously back towards the sad 
friendly waving farewell to ner across the stream, from the other 
distant shore. 

In honour of the young bride’s arrival, her mother thought it neces- 
sary to prepare I don’t know what festive entertainment, and after the 
first ebullition of talk, took leave of Mrs. George Osborne for a while, 
and dived down to the lower regions of the house to a sort of kitchen- 
parlour (occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Clapp, and in the eveping, when 
, her dishes were washed and her curl-papers removed, by Miss Flannigan 
the Irish servant), there to take measures for the preparing of a mag- 
nificent ornamented tea. All people have their ways of expressing 
kindness, and it seemed to Mrs. Sedley that a muffin and a quantity 
of orange marmalade spread out in a little cut-glass saucer would be 
peculiany agreeable refreshments to Amelia in her most interesting 
situation. „ 

While these delicacies were*being transacted below, Amelia, leaving 
the drawing-room, walked up stairs and found herself, she scarce ^ew 
hqjjLjj^n the little room which she had occupied before her marriage, 
Siam th chair in which she had passed so many bitter hours. 
She sank back in its arms as if it were an old friend^; and fell to think- 
ing over the past week, and the life beyond it. Already to be looking 
sadly^and vaguely back f always to be pining for something which, 
when obtained, brought doubt and sadness rather than pleasure: here 
was the lot of our poor little creature, and fihridless lost wanderer in 
the great struggling crowds of Vanity Fair. 

Here she sate, and recalled to herself fondly that image of George 
to which she had knelt before marriage. Did she own to herself how 
different the real idan was from that superb young hero whom had 
s«'orshipped ? It requires many many years — and a man must be vety 
bad indeed— before a woman’s pride and vanity will let her own to such 
a confession. Then Rebecca’s twinkling green eyes and baleful smite 
lighted upon her, and filled with dismay.** And so she sate for 
awhile indulging in her usull mood of selfish brooding, in that very 
listless melancholy attitude in which the honest maid-^sarant had 
found her, on the day when she brought up the letter in which George 
renewed his offer of marripge. 

She looked at the little white bed, which had been hers a few days 
befor(^, and thought she would like to sleep ih it that nijg^ht, and wake, 
as formerly, with her mother smiling over her in the morning. Then 
she thought with terror of fhe great funereal damask pavilion in l^e 
vast and dingy atke bed-room, which was awaiting her at Ike grand 
hotel in Cavendish Square. Dear little white bed ! how many a long 
night had she on its pillbw ! How slie had despaired aim hofm 
to die therei iha«n<^ were not ail her wishes accompUsbed, and the 
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lover of whom she had despaired her own foi|; ever ? Kind 
how patiently and tenderly she had watched round that be 
went and knelt down by the bedside; and there this wpuii 
timorous, but gentle and loving soul, sought for consolation, 
yet, it must be owned, our little girl 1iad*»bu& seldom look< 
Love had been her faith hitherto ; smd the sad, bleeding, disa 
heart, began to feel the want of anotner coilsoler. 

Have we a right to repeat or to overhear her prayers? 
brother, are secrets^ and out of the domain of Vanity Fair, 
our story lies. 

But this may be said, that when the tea was finally annou 
young lady came down stairs a great deal more cheenul; 
not despo:^ or deplore her fate, or think about George’s co 
Rebecca’s as she had been wont to do of late. She w 
.stairs, and lassed her father and mother, and talked to the fM 
man, and made him more meny than he had been for 
She sate down at the piano which Dobbin had bought 
sang over all her father’s favourite old songs. She pronouh|H 
to be excellent, and praised the exquisite taste in which the 
was arranged in t^e saucers. And in determining to make^f 
else happy, she found herself so ; andP was sound asleep idH 
funereal pavilion, and only woke up with a smile when GeqlH 
from the theatre. 

F or the next day, George had more important * 
than that which tcfbk him to see Mr. Kean in Shylock. I 
on his arrival in London he had written oii to his father' 
signifying his royal pleasure that an interview should 
between them on the mtftrow. His hotel losses at bihi 
to Captain Crawly had almost drained the young man’s 
want^ replenishing before he set out on his travels, ani 
resource but to infringe upon the two thousand poundi 
attorneys were commissioned to pay over to him.* He ' 
belief in his own mind that his father would relent befp 
How could any parent be obdurate for a length of tim^ 
a paragon as he was ? If his mere past and personid 
sacceed in mollifying the father, Georg^etermii^ed that 


tinguish himself so prodigiously in thef|lsuing camp ' 
gentleman must give in to him. And if aotr Bah 
before him. His luck might change at cards, and there 
spending in two thousand pounds. 

So; he sent off Amelia once more in a cafstiage to her 
sbrict orders md ca rte bl^ he to the two ladies to purcha 


on a foreign tour. They had but one day to complete th 
it may be imagined that their business the^ore occupied 
fuSy; In a cerri^ once more^ bulling about from nuf ' 
draper, escc|||Hi||g||the carnage by obsequious $h 
owners. herself again almost, and sine 
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jthc first time since ibcir misfortunes. Nor was Mrs. Amelia at all 
kbove the pleasure of shopping, and baigaining, and seeing and buying 
pretty things. (Would any man, the most philosophic, give twopence 
fi>r a womsSi who was ?) She gave herself a little treat, obedient to her 
tiusband’s orders, and^puichased a quantity of lady’s gear, showi^^a 
great deal of taste and degant discernment, as aU the shopfolks said.* 
And about the war that was dhsuing, Mrs. Osborne was not much 
ajtanned; Bonaparty was to be crushed almost without a struggle, 
lyis^ate packets were sailing every day, filled with men of fashion and 
ladies of note, on their way to Brussels and Ghent. People were going 
not so much to a war as to a fashionable tour. The newspapers 
laughed the wretched upstart and swindler to scorn. Such a Corsican 
wi^etch as that withstand the armies of Europe and the genius of the 
imlmortal Wellington! Amelia held him in uttei conteifipt; for it 
heeds not to be said that this soft and gentle creature took her opinions 
froiift th ose people who surrounded her, such fidelity being much too 
ded to think for itself. Well, in a word, she and her 
brmed a great day’s shopping, and she acquitted herself 
able liveliness and credit on this her first appearance in 
world of London. 

meanwhile, with his hat on one side, his elbows squared, 
aggering martial air, made for Bedford Row, and stalked 
torney’s ofHccs as if he was lord of every pale>faced clerk 
I McIsMing there. He ordered somebody to mform Mr. Higgs 
Osborne was waiting, in a fierce and patronizing way, as 
If the pikin of an attorney, who had thrice his brains, fifty times his 
money, and a thousand tines his experience, was a wretched underling 
who should instantly leave all his business in life to attend on the 
Captain’s jdeasure. He did not see the sneer ef contempt which passed 
all round the room, from the first clerk to the articled gents, from the 
articled gents to the ragged writers and white-faced runners, in clothes 
too tight for them, as he sate there tapping his boot with his cane, and 
thinking what a parcel of miserable poor devils these were. The 
miserable poor devils knew all about his affairs. They talked about 
them over their pints of beer at their public-house clubs to other clerks 
of a night. Ye Gods, what do not attorneys and attorneys’ clerks 
know m London ! Nothing is hidden from their inquisition, and their 
f amUiar s mutely rule our city. 

•"'TSPhaps George expeetted, when he entered Mr. Higgs’s apartment, 
to fihd that gentleman coimnissioned to give him some message of 
compromise or conciliatiqn from his father; perhaps his haughty and 
cold demeanour was adopted as a sign of his spirit and resolution : 
but ifto, hj$ fierceness was met by a billing coolness and indiffeience 
0|iLj& attorney’s pert, that render^ swaggenng absurd. He pretended 
m et a when the Captain entered. “ Pray,^ sit down, 

Ifaid hS “ and I will attend to your little affair in a moment. Mr. 

papers, if you please;” and then he fell to writing 

Produced those papers, hie thief calculated the amoW 
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ot two thousand pounds stock at the rate of the day; and a 
Captain Osborne whether he would take the slhm in a cheque 
the bankers, or whether he should direct the latter to purchase 
to that amount. One of the late Mrs. Osborne’s trusted^ is 
town,” he said indifferently, “but my client wishes to meet your^ 
and have done with the business as ^ick as possible.” 

“ Give me a cheque. Sir,” said tflb Capfein very surlily. 


“ Give me a cheque, Sir,” said tflb Capfein very surlily. 
theTshiUings and halfpence, Sir,” he added!, as the lawyer wi 
out the amount of the draft ; and, flattering himself that by 
of magnanimity he had put the old quiz to the blush, he $t 


of m^nanimity he had put the old quiz to the blush, he $t 
his omce with the paper in his pocketT^ 

“ That chap will be in gaol m two years,” Mr. Higg 

Poe. ^ 

“ Won’t^. come round. Sir, don’t you think?” 

“ Won’t the monument come round,” Mr. Higgs 
“ He ’s going it pretty fast,” said the clerk. ** He ’^^^^Hried a 
week, and I saw him and some other military chan||^^^H Mrs. 
Highflyer to her carriage after the play.” And therfl^^^^He was 
called, and Mr. George Osborne thenceforth disJ^^H^b these 
worthy gentlemen’s^memory. 

The draft was upon our friends Hiflker and j^^^^^^Hmbard 
Street, to whose house, still thinking he was dc^^^^^^VGeorge 
b^t his way, and from whom he received u^^^^^H||Te^r]^ 
Bullock, Esq., whose yellow face was over a a 

demure clerk, happened to be in the banh^^^^^^Hn George 
entered. His yellow face turned to a more^^^^^^Hr when he 
saw the Captain, 'and he slunk back guiltil^^^^^^^H»t parlour. 
George was too busy gloating over the monl||^^^^H[ never had 
such a sum before), to^aSlk the countenance oxH^I^^Hre cadaverous 
suitor of his sister, 

Fred. Bullock told old Osborne of his son’s appearance and 
conduct. “ He came in as bold as brass,” said Fredenck. “ He has 
drawn out every shilling. How long will a few hifhdred pounds last 
such a chap as that?” Osborne swore with a great oath that he little 
cared when or how soon he spent it. Fred, dined every day in RusseU 
Square now. But altogether, George was h^hly pleased with his 
da^s business. All hi^own baggage and outnt avas put into n state 
of speedy preparation, and he paid Amdia’s purchases with cheques 
on his amts, and with the splendour of a Icvd. 


Vanity JHAin. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

m WHICH Amtik JOINS her regiment, 

&9*B fine carriage^drove^up t6 the ion door at Chatham^ the 
which Amelia recognized was the friendly countenance of 


first face which Amelia recognized was the friendly countenance of 
Captain Dobbin, who had been ^cing the street for an hour past in 
expectation of his friends* arrivaJi. The Captain, with shells on his 
frock-coat, and a crimson sash and sabre, presents a military appw- 
ance, which made Jos quite moud to be able to claim such an acqU 2 unt- 
ance, and the stout ciman hailed him with a coxdia}ity different 
. from the reception which Jos vouchsafed to his fnend in Brighton and 
Bond Street. 

Along with the Captafn was Ensign Stubble; who, as the barouche 
neared the inn, burst out with an exclamation Of By Jove t what a 
pretty girl I” highly applauding Osborne’s choice. Indeed, Amelia, 


dressed in her wedding-pelisse and pink ribbons, With a ilu^ in her 
face, occasioned by rapid travd through the open, air, looked so ire^ 
and pretty, as fully to justify the Ensign’s compliment Dobbin liked 
him for making it. As he stepped forward to help the lady out of the 
MAlgLISB^tubble saw w^t a pretty little hand die gave him, and what 
a sweetptWiiir little fool came tripping down the step. He blushed 
profusely, and made the very best bow of which he was capable ; to 
which Amelia, seeing the number of the — ^th reiiment embroidered 


on the Ensign’s cap, replied with a blushing smile,' and a curtsey on 
her part; which fimshed the young Ensign on the spot. Dobbin took 


most kindly to Mr. Stubble from that day, Ad dhcouraged him to talk 
about Ameha in their private walks, and at efich other’s quarters. It 
became the fashion indeed among all the hoOtst young fellows of the 
— ^th to adore and admire Mrs. Osborne. Her simple artless behaviour, 
and modest kindness of demeanour, won all their unsophisticated 
hearts; all which simplicity and sweetness are quite imj^sSible to 
describe in print But who has not beheld these among women, and 
recognized the presence of a}l sorts of qualities in them, even though 
they say no more tosyou than that thsy ate ei%sged to dance the nhxt 
quadrille, or that it is hot weather? Geoige, always the chasqpion 
of his regiment, rose immensely in the pptnton of the youth of the 
coxT^ by his gallantry in marrying this por^onless young creature, 
and by his choice of such a pretty kind partner. 

In the sitting-room which was awaiting the ttavdlers, Amelia, to 
her surprise, found a letter addressed to Mts. Captaip Osborne. It 
was a triangular billet, on pink paper, and sealed with a 4ove and an 
olive branch, and a profusion of lighM^t sealing wax, and it was 
written in a very large^ though undecided ftaaale hand. 

It >8 Peggy 0*Do^*s saidoS^ugWag. t know k toy 
the kisses on the Am in fact, it was anote from Mrs. Major 
O’Dowd, tequestitog the jplmiue of Mi«r OshomC’s company that vety 
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eveoiiig to a small fiddly part)r. ^'You must go/* George said. 
** You will make acquaii|(aace wilk the regiment there. 0*Dowd goes 
in cotnihaiid of the reghnent, and Peggy goes in command of O’Dowd.” 

But they had not been for many miquteiy {n the Ihijoyment of Mrs. 
'^O’Dowd’s letter, when the door was flung open,'and a stout jolly lady. 


in a riding-habit, followed by a couple cu oficers of Ours, entered the 
room. Sure, 1 couldn’t stop till tay-time. Present me, Garge, my 


latter kndw at once thal^he lady was befme her whom her husband 
had so often laughed at You Ve Often heard of me from that hus- 
band of yoKrs,^srid the lady with great vivacity, 

“ You Ve ofUp heard of ner,” echoed her husband, the Major. 

Ameha ansuo^ed, smiling, that she had.” 

^‘And small good he V told you of me,” Mrs. O’Dowd rephed; 
addii^ that George was a wicked diwle.” 

That I ’ll go bail for,” said the Major, trying to look knowing, at 
which George laughed; and Mrs, O’Dowd, with a tap of her whip, 
told the Major to*be qu{j|e; and then requestittjjl. to be presented in 
form to Mrs. Caotsto Osborne. 

•“This, my deair,” said Geoi^ with great mvity, “is my very 
good, kind, and eHeellent friend, Auralia Margamta, otJ|}gr*«4!SMaiS6(P 


tggy.” « 

“Faith, you ’re^right,” interposed the Major. 


UHsnmaiony, cqunty»K.U'»are*'' 

^ And Muryan Squeer, Doblin,” said the lady with calm superiority. 

“ Ahd Mtuyan Square, sure enough,” the Major whispqi^ 

'j’Twas there ye coorted me, Meejor, dear,” the ladg said: and 
the Mujot assented to this as to every othe^ proposition which wan, 
made generally in company. 

Major O’Dowd, who mud served his sovereign in every quarter ot 
the world, and had paid for every step in his profession by some mote 


as n be baa been ner mgm* ^ tbe meso^table be Sate silently, and 
dtank a great deal Wh» ftdl of liqu% silently home. 

When he spoke, it was to agree with evemSjp4y on every conceivable 
nomt; and he passed through* hfe in perfect* eSse and good humout* 
TM hottest sons of India never heated bis temper ; and me Waldbereh 
Sgpe never shook it He Valked up to a bgltety with just as mkA 
indifference as to a dinner-table; haa dined on horse-flw, and tmi 


with equal relish and appetite; and had an old mother, IVirs. O’ 
of O’Dowdstown indeed, whom he had never disobeyed but 


tan away and entiated, and when he persisted in manying thaJC^od^ami 
wa? one of five sisters, add* eleven chil&ren fibie notde 
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house of Glcnmalony^ but hdt husl^and, thq^H her own cousin, was 
of the mother’s side, and so had not the l^stimable adi^antage of 
being allied to the Malouies, whom she believed to be the mdlt famous 
family in the world. Hj^ng^tried nine seasons at Dublin' and 
Bath and Cheltenham^ and not finding a partner for life, Miss Malonf 
ordered her cousin Mick Xo maiT|r her when she was about thirty-three 
years of age; and the honest fellow obeying, carried her off to the 
West Indies to preside over the ladies of the — th regiment, into which 
he had just exchanged. *. 4 ^. 

Before Mrs. O’Dowd^psra half an hour^ Amelia’s (or, indeed in 
anybody else’s) company, this amiable la<^told alLAer 'birth and 
pedigree to her new friend. My dear,” said she, good-naturedly, “ it 
was my intention that Garge should be a brother ^toy g^n, and my 
sister Glorvina would have suited him entirely. 3|Was bygones are 
bygones, and he was engaged to yoivself, why, 1 ’m determined to take 
you as a sister instead, and to look' upon you as such, and to love yOu 
os one of the family. Faith, you Ve got such a nice good-natured face 
and way widg you, that I ’m sure we ’ll agree ; and that you ’ll be an 
. addition to our famib|, anyway.” 

“’Deed and shMwill,” said O’Dowd with an approving air, and 
Amelia felt heri^ JP: a little amused and grateftftjto oe thus suddply 
introduced to so laffl® a party of relations. 

“i f¥i i^’re all fellows here,” the Maj^^ lady continued. 

“ There ’s n*a regiment in the seiyice where you ’U find a more united 
society nor a more agreeable mess-room. There ’s no quarrelling, 
bickering, slandthering, ^jor sm^ talk amongst us. We all love each 
other.S^ 

“EiPscially Mrs, Magenis,” said GeorgefJht%hing. „ .'--f 

“Mrs. Captain Magenis and me has made up, thotyph hf^ ti'eat- 
ment of r^^ould bring me gray hairs with sorrow to the ^am” 

“And**^^ with such a beautiful front of black, Peggy my dear,” 
the Major Ci^ed, « 

“Hould your tongue, Mick, you booby. Them husbands are 
dlways in the way, Mrs. , Osborne, my dear; and as^'for my Mick, 
I often tell him he should never open his mouth but to give the word 
of command, or to Qut meat and drink into it« I ’ll tell you about ahe 
regiment, and warn you when we ’re ?^jj|pne. Introduce me to your 
jbrother now; sure he ’s«a mighty fine ipan, and reminds me of me 
coosm Dan Malony^ ^sdpny of Ballyittialony, my dear, you know, 
who mar’ied Ophalia Setmy, of Oystherstown, own cousin to LoriL 
Poldoody}^ Mr. Sedl^/'Sir, I ’m ddoighted to be made known tf ye. 
1 you HI dine at the mess to-day. (Mind that diwle pf||i 

doctw^ and whatever ye du, keep jburself sober for me p^Py 

. , “ It ’5 iSdth jgives us a farewell dinner, my love,” interposed the 
Major, we ’ll ea|^ get a card for 'h/jLr, Bedley.” 

“ Run Simple (Ensign Simple, of Ours, my dea^^eha^ ! fpigot 
sto introjuice him {o ye.) . Rw in a hurry, with Mri Major 
c^pliments to C<^onel Tavish, and Captain Osborne has broni^t ^ 
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brotiiernlaw down, andijdll bring lym to the 156th mess at five o’clock 
sharp— il^en you and lj%iy dear,"isrill take a SQack here, if you like.” ^ 
Before Mrs. O’Dowd’s speech was conclud^ the young Ensign yras 
Jpftting down stairs on his commission. * W . 

I ' Obedience is the soul of the army. We will go to our duty while ‘ 
Mrs. O’Powd will stay and enlighteft you, ^mmy,” Captain Osborne 
said ; and the two Captains, taking each a wing of the Major, walked 
out with that officer, grinning at eaph other over his head. 

And, now having her new friend tc^|jfa||^elf, ihe impetuous Mrs.* 
O’Dowd proceeded toiH^r out such a (|tWtity of information as no 
poor little wo®ian*s nifeinory could ever tax itself to bear. She told 
Amelia a thousai^d particulars relative to the very numerous family of 
which the Ibia^rt^oiing lady found herself a member. “ Mrs. Heavy- 
top, the ColonelW^M^ife, died in *}amaicaof the yellow faver and a broken' 
heart comboinCd, for the horrud .^Id Colonel, with a head as bald as 
a cannon-ball, was making sheep’s eyes at a hdf-caste girl there. Mrs, 
Magenis, though without education, was a good woman, but she had ‘ 
the diwle’s tongue, and would cheat her own mother at whist. Mrs. 
Captain Kirk must^tum up her lobster eyes fqr^th at the idea of an 
honest round game,;^4?^hercin me fawthdr, as nian as ever went 

to church, me uncli$^Dane" Malony, and our cotwt the Bishops took 
a hand at loo, or .jfpist, every night of their Nayther o f ’e m’s,. 

goin with the repihent this time,*^ Mrs. O’DdW addesk ‘^^‘Tanny 
Magenis stops with her mother, who sells small coal and potatoes, 
most likely, in Isliftgton-town, hard by London, though she ’s always 
bragging of her father’s ships, and pointing them out to us s^they.go 
up river : and Mrs^|Cirk and her children will stop here, ildphesda 
Placl^ .to be ni^h tc^le^ tavourite preacher, Dr. RamrfiSjflSF jMrs. 
Bunny ihito interesting situation— faith, and she then— 

and has given the Lieutenant sevqn already. And Posky’s* 

wife, who joined two months before you, my dear, has^^Krl’d with 
Tom Posky a score of times, till you can heart ’em ^dl ov^ the bar^ck, 
(they say they ’re comeJito broken pleets, and Tom never accounted fiy 
his plack oi,) and she’ll go back to’her mothetj^^who keeps a ladies* 
siminary at Richmond, — bud luck to her for running away ^om it ! 
Were did ye get your fin^^ng, my dear? L had moin^ and no 
expince spared, at Madam®" 'felanahan’s, at Ilyssus Grove, footers- 
town, near Dublin, wid a Maoichione'ss to t6a<:|i us the true Parisian 
pronunciation, and a retired Mejor-Gener^,o(|||^ French service to ' 
piitjs through the exercise,” 

this incongruous family our astonish^ Amelia found herself all 
sudden a member : witji Mrs, O^Dowd as an'elder sister. She was 
Resented ^o Ker other female rdations at tfea-time, on ^om, as she 
was quiet, good-natured, and not too handsome, she ma% ratha?^ mi. 
agreeable impression until the arrival of the gentlemen freafs themaifcy 
pF Ihe 150th, who all admirM her $0, that her sisters began, of editoj ' 
to' find with ier.- ^ ‘ ^ ; 

\ J hope Osborne has sown his wild oats,” said* Mrs*, 
htif, ^uhhy. ^Hf ^ reformed rake makes a good husbknd, 
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she will have the fine \:hance with Garge,” Mrs. O’Dowd remarked 
to Posky, who had lost her position as bride ill the regiment, and was 
quite angn^ith the usurper. And, as for Mrs. Kirk; the disciple of 
Dr. Ramshorn put onepr ^o loading professional questions to Amelia* 
to see whether she was awakened, whether she was a professing 
Christian and so forth, and filing from the simplicity of Mrs. 
Osborne’s replies that she was yet in utter darkness, put into hef hands 
three little penny books with pictures, viz. the “ Howling Wilderness,” 
the ‘’Washerwoman of Wadsworth Common,” and the “British 
Soldier’s best Bayonet,” wMch, bent upon awakening her before she 
slept, Mrs. Kirk begged Amelia to rc^ that night ere she went to 
bed. 

But all the men, like good fellows as they were, raiUed ai^und their 
Comrade’s pretty wife, and paid her their court with sMierly gallantry. 
She had a little tnumph, which flushed her spirits and made her eyes 
sparkle. George was proud of her popularity, and pleased with the 
manner (which was very gay and graceful though naive and a little 
timid) with which she received the gentlemen’s attentions, and 
answered their complin\ents. And he in his uniform — how much 
handsomer he was twt any man in the room ! Sfie felt that he was 
affectionately watchiott her, and glowed with pleasure at his kindness. 
J^Jjvri U ma ke all hi| mends welcome,** she resolved in her heart. “ 1 
wHPlilWPUll^glio iove him, I will always try and be gay and good^ 
humoured and make his home happy.” 

The regiment indeed adopted ner with acclamation. The Captains 
approved, the Lieutenants applaud^ the Ensigns admired. Old 
Cutler thst Doctor made one or two jokes, which, being professional, 
need not be repeated ; and Cackle, the AssistantiM.D. oi Edinburgh, 
condescended to examine her upon leeterature, and tried her with his 
three best French quotations. Young Stubble went about frotn man 
to man whfsp^ing, “Jove, isn’t she a pretty gal ?” and never took his 
eyes off her except«when«the neg us came in. 

^ As for Captain Dobbin, he never so much ks spoke to her during 
the whole evening. But he and Captain Porter of the ijoth took home 
Jos to the hotel, who was in a very maudlin state, and had told his 
tiger-hunt story with* great effect, both at the mess-table; und at tike 
soirde, to "Mrs. O’Dowd in her turban and bird of paradise. Having 
put the Collector into the hands of his servant, Dobbin loitered about, 
smoking his cigar before the inn door. George had meanwhile very 
carefully shawled. his wife, and brought her away from Mrs. O’Dowd^ 
after a general hand-shakmg from the young o£&cers, who accompanied 
her to Sie fiyy and cheered that vehicle as it drove off So Amtdfu 
gave Dobbin her little hand as she got *out of the carriage, aUd 
rebuked him smilingly for *not having taken any notice Of her aU 
night. 

The Cadtain continued that ddeteriousr amusement of 
long after tne inn and the street were gone to bed. He 
lights vanish ftont George’s sitting-room windows, and sllplM m 
^ lm bedroom close St hand, It was almost morning when 
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to his own quarters. He could hear the cheering from the ships in 
the river) where the transports were already taking in their cargoes 
prepar^ory to dropping down the Thames. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


IN WHICH AMELIA INVADES THE LOW COUNTRIES. 

The regiment with its officers was to be transported in ships provided 
by His Majesty’s government for the occasion : and in two days after 
the festive assembly at Mrs. O’Dowd’s apartmentS) in the midst of 
cheering from all the East India ships in the river, and the milit^ 
on shore, the band playing * God save the King,’ the officers waving 
their hats, and the crews hurrahing gallantly, the transports went down 
the river and proseeded under convey to Ostend. Meanwhile the 
gallant Jos haa agreed to escort his sister and the Major’s wife, the 
bulk of whose goods and chattels, including the fafnous bird of 
paradise and turban, were with the regimental baggage : SQr^t 
two heroines drove pretty much imencumbered to RaiVSgate, .where 
t]bere were plenty of packets plying, m one of which they had a speedy 
passage to Oste^, * 

That period of Jos’s life which now ensufo was so full of incident, 
that it served him k>( coxHrersation for manjr years after, and even the 
tiger-hunt story was put aside for more stirring narratives which he 
had to tell about the great campaign of Waterloo. As soon as he had 
agreed to escort his sister abroad, it was remarked that he ceased 
shaving his up^r lip. At Chatham he followed th^ parades and drills 
with great assiduity. He listened with the^itmost attention to the 
conversation of his brother officers, (as he called them in after days 
Sjbmi^ixneSj) and learned as many military names as he could. In 
these studies the exceUent Mrs. O^Dowd was of great assistance to 
him ; and on the day fmally wh^n dnbarked on board the Lovely 
PLose which was to cari^ them to iffieir destination, he made his 
api^^ce in a braided frock-coat and duck trowsers, with a foraging 
cap c^aniehted with a smart i^ld bamL " Having his carriage with 
h|Q^ and informiM everybody oh board confidentially that he was 
gi^ng to join the Duke of Wellington’s mrmy, folks mistook him for a 
g^t p^pnage^ a cqmmissary-gene^ or a goveihment courier at 
vAy leasti^ ^ 

ed hugefy on the voyage^ during which the ladies 
rate f out Amdia was ^Q^ht to life again as thp 
\ by the sight of the trihi^mrts conveying her 
the harbour almost # tfee same time with die ^ ’ 

Vin a c oflapsed ste|l to 4m ilim, wl^ilb 
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cs^'orted the ladies, arid then busied himself in freeing Jos’s carriage 
and luggage from the ship and the customhouse, for Mr. Jos was at 
present without a servant, Osborne’s man and his own pampered 
menial having conspired togetiier at Chatham, and refused point-mank 
to cross the water. This revolt, which came very suddenly, and on 
the last day, so alarmed Mr. Se^iley, junior, that he was on the point 
of giving up the exjiedition, but Captain Dobbin (who made himself 
immensely officious in the business, Jos said), rated him and laughed 
at him soundly : the mustachios were grown in advance, and Jos 
finally was persuaded to embark. In place of the well-bred and well- 
fed London domestics, who could only speak English, Dobbin pro- 
cured for Jos’s party a swarthy little Belgian servant who could speak 
no language at all ; but who by his bustlmg behaviour, and by invari- 
ably addressing Mr. Sedley as ‘‘My lord,” speedily acquired that 
gentleman’s favour. Times are altered at Ostend now ; of the Britons 
who go thither, very few look like lords, or act like those members of 
our hereditary aristocracy. They seem for the most part shabby in 
attire, dingy of linen, lovers of billiards and brandy, and cigars and 
greasy ordinaries. * 

But iT may be said as a nrie, that every Eriglisnman in the Duke 
of Wellington’s army paid his way. The remembrance of such a fsict 
-sure l y bec omes a nation of shopkeepers. It was a blessing for a com- 
mercTISt^nil^ountry to be overrun by suck an army of customers : 
and td hai^e such creditable warriors to feed. And the country which 
they came to protect is not military. For a long pdriod of history they 
have let other people fight there. When the present writer went to 
survey with eagle glance the field of Waterloo, we asked the conductor 
of the diligence, a portly warlike-looking vet8ran,*whether he had been 
at the battle. Pas si such an answer and sentiment as no 

Frenchman would own to— was his reply. But on the other hand, the 
postilion who drove us was a Viscounty a son of some bankrupt Imperial 
General, who accepted a pennyworth of beer on the road. The moral 
is surely a good one. 

This fiat, fiourishing, easy country never could havedooked more 
nch and prosperous, than in that opening summer of 1815, when its 
green fields and quiet cities were enlivened by multiplied m-coaft : 
when its wide chaussies swarmed with brilliant English equipages : 
when its great canal-boatd, gliding by rich pastures and pleasant quaint 
old villages, by old chateaux lying amongst old trees, were all cfiimed 
with ww-to-do English travellers : when the soldier who drank at the 
village inn, not only drank, but paid his scoxw ; and Donald the High* 
lander,* billeted in the Flemish farm-housq, rocked the baby’s craim, 
while Jean and Jeannette were out getting in the hay. As qur painters 
are bent on muitary subjects just now, ! throw out this *as a good 
subject for the pencil, to illustrate the principle of an honeilABialish 
war. All looked as brUliant and ha^s& £ a Hyde 

* This incident k imtioiled ia Mr. rmntbr publkheo 

^Bst()SOfWatedoa*‘ 
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Meanwhile, Napoleon screened behind his curtjfin of frontier-fortresses, 
was preparing for the outbreak which was to drive all these orderly 
peome into fury and blood ; and lay so many of them low. * 

Everybody had such a perfect feeling 9f confidence in the leader 
(for the resolute faith which the Duke of Wellington had inspired in 
the whole English nation was as iiftense, as that more frantic enthu- 
siasm with which at one time the French regarded Napoleon), the 
country seemed in so perfect a state of orderly defence, and the help 
at hand in case of ne^ so near and overwhelming, that alarm was 
unknown, and that our travellers, among whom two were naturally of 
a very timid sort, were, like all the other multiplied English tourists, 
entirely at ease. The famous regiment, with so many of whose officers 
we have niade acquaintance, was drafts in canal-boats to Bruges and 
Ghent, thence to march to Brussels. Jos accompanied the ladies in 
the public boats; the which all old travellers in Flanders must 
remember for the lusmry and accommodation they*afforded. So pro- 
digiously good was the eating and drinking on board these sluggish 
but most comfortable vessels, that there are legends extant of an Eng- 
lish traveller who ^coming to Belgium for a week, and travelling in one 
of these boats, was so ddighted with the fare there that he went back- 
wards and forwards from Ghent to Bruges perpetually until the rail- 
roads were invented, when he drowned himself on the last trip of the 
passage-boat. Jos's death was not to be of this sort,"!)!]} 
was exceeding, and Mrs. O’Dowd insisted that he only wanted her 
sister Glorvina to tnake his happiness complete. He sate on the roof 
of the cabin all day drinking Flemish beej, shouting for Isidor his 
servant, and talking gallantly to the ladies. 1 

His oourage wls pfodigious. ^‘Boney attack srr/” he cried. 
My dear creature, my poor Emmy, ddn’t be frightened. There ’s no 
danger. The allies will be in Paris in two months, 1 tell you : when 
111 take you to dine in the Palais Royal, by Jove. There are three 
hundred thousand Rooshians, 1 tell you, qow entering France by 
Mayence and the Rhine — ^three hundrd thousand under Wittgenstein 
and Barclay de Tolly, my poor love. You don’t know military affa&s, 
my dear. 1 do, and I tell you there’s no infantry in France^ can stand 
S^inst Rooshian infantry, and no general of Bopey’s that ’s fit to hold 
a candle to Wittgenstein. Then there are the Austrians, they are five 
hundred thousand if a man, and th^ are within t&x marches of the 
filli lli j i rr by this time under Schwartzenberg and Prince Charles. Then 
thev^ are the Prooshians under the gallant Prince Marshal Show me 
a cava% chief like himmow that Murat is gbne. Hey, Mrs. O’Dowd P 
Do vott, think our little gjirl here need be maid. Is there any cause 
for fear, {aider ? Hey, Sir P Get some mote beer.” 

Mr$* O’Dowd said that her Glorvina was not ahraid of any man 
alive htt alone a Frenchman,” and toss^ off a glass of beer ^ih a 
wial^Uicii expressed hef liking lot the beiverage. 

« fmuenlly been in presence of the enemy, or, in other 

w^fw^peed the l^es at Cbrnteaham and Baj^, our Qiend, the 
had loat a great deal of his'pris^ timidity, and^waa now/ 
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esj>ecially when fortitied with liquor, as talkative as might be. He 
tvas rather a favourite with the regiment, treating the young officers 
with sumptciosity, and amu&ng them by his mmtary airs. And as 
there is one well-known rjginvmt “of the army which travels with a 
goat heading the column, whilst another is led by a deer, George said 
with respect to his brotherdn-law/.that his regiment inarched with an 
elephant. * 

Since Amelia’s introduction to the regiment, George began to be 
rather ashamed of some of the company to which he had been forced 
to present her ; and determined, as he told Dobbin (with what satisfac- 
tion to the latter it need not be said), to exchange into some better 
regiment soon, and to get his wife away from these damned vulgar 
women. But this vulgarity of being ashamed of one's socielF/ is much 
more common among men than women ; (except very great ladies x>f 
fashion, who, to be sure, indulge in it ;) and Mrs. Amelia, a natural 
and unaffected person, had none of that artificial shamefacedness 
which her husband mistook for delicacy on his own part. Thus Mrs. 
O’Dowd had a cock’s plume in her haj^ and a very large "repayther* 
on her stomach, which she used to ring on all occasions, narrating 
how it had been presented to hqr; by her fawther, as* she, stipt into the 
car’ge after her mar’ge ; and these ornaments, with other outward 
peculiarities of the Major’s wife, gave excruciating agonies to Captain 
tWfronjjijw arhen his wife and the Major’s came in .contact ; whereas 
Amelia was dKly amused by the honest lady’s eccentricities, and not 
in the least ashamed of her company. 

. As they made that w^-known journey, which almost every Eng- 
lishman of middle rank nas traveued since, there might have been 
ni<»'e instructive, but few more entertaining«conipanions than Mrs. 
Major O’Dowd. Talk about kenal boats, my dear. Ye should see 
the kenal boats between Dublin and Ballinasloe, It ’s there the rapid 
travelling is ; and the beautiful cattle. Sure me fawther got a goold*^ 
medal (and his Excellency himself eat a slice of it, and said nev^ waa 
finer mate in his loiQ for a four-year-dd heifer, the like of Which ye 
neaer' saw in this country any day.” And Jos owned with a sign, 
*^that for good streaky beef, really mingled with fat and lean t there 
was no country like England.” , ‘ % 

Except Ireland, ^here all yomr best mate comes from!* said the 
Moor’s lady; proceedings as is not unOspal with patriots Of her 
natibm to wke comparisons greatly in favour of her own county. 
The ^ of comparing the market at Bnxges those of Dtd^ 
she bad suggested it herself, caused immense Scorh an^ 
derision oh her par);. “ I ’ll thank ye to teH me what they mean by diat 
old on .the top of the market-place? said in a hv^ Of 

ridiciiCIEit m hrpught the old tower dciwnL The mace was ftdl 
English soldfcy. as th^ passed. h^les iwJce them in the 

morning : at night-fau mey went to bed to the the BrUi^ hfe 

and drum: aUme cOundT^d ^m'opewas 
dvent of history j and hone^ Pes^: whAm 
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horses in tho stables at Gleninalony, and the dar’t drunk there ; and 
Jos Sedl^ interposed alMmt cufiy smd rice at Dumdum ; and Amelia 
thought aoout her husband^ and how best she should her love 
for him ; as if these were the great topics of^the world. 


V Those who dike to lay down that Histcgy-book, and to speculate 
upon what have hsm^ned in the world, but for the fatal occur- 
rence of what actually did take place (a most puzzling, amusmg, 
ingenious, and profitable kind of meditation) have no doubt often 
thought to themselves what a specially bad time Napoleon took to 
come back from Elba, and to let loose his eagle firom Gulf San Juan 
to Notre Dame. The historians on our side tell us the armies of 
the allied f)Owers were all providentially on a war-footing, and ready 
to bear down at a moment’s notice upon the Elban Em^or. The 
august jobbers assembled at Vienna, and carving out the kingdoms of 
Europe according to (their wisdom, had such causes of quarrel among 
themselves as might have set the armies which had overcome Napoleon 
to fight against each other, but for the return of the object of unani- 
mous hatred and fear. This monarch had an army in full force 
because he had jobbed to himself Polapd, and was determined to keep 
it : another had robbed half Saxony, and was bent upon maintaining 
his acquisition : Italy was the object of a third’s solicitude. Each was 
protesting against the rapacity of the other ; and covdd the^Jt^qfsieji^ 
out have waited in his prison until all these patties werc^by &e ears, 
he might have retumcSl and reigned unmolested. But what would 
have becoxQe of our story and all our friends, then? If all the drops 
in it were ined up, what would become of tHb sea ? 


* In the meanwhUf th<vbusiness of life and living and the pursuits of 
pleasure, espedall^^ went on aS if no end were to & expected to them, 
mid no enemy in nont When our travellers arnved at Brussels, in 
which their regiment was qtiartered, a great piece of good fortune, as 
all smd, they found themsdves in one of the gayest and most brilliant 
little capitals in Europe, and where all the vanity Fait booths were 
laid^ottt with the most tempting liveliness and splpdoiir. Gsunhliag 
was here in proftision, and dancing in denty ; feasting Was there to 
^ Ufith delight that |^t gourmsSdi of a |os ; there was a theatre 
whmre a miraculous Catalani was delighting iB hearers; beautiful 
rides, all enlivened wim m^al 8djsndo])Qrj a rare old city, with 
strange costumes and wend^ul ar^itecwi, to ddight the ms of 
li^ who had never before $e^ a foreign country, and m her 

with charming surmses ; so that now. mod tot a few wee^’ spec, in 
a fine handsome lodging, whedtof m^nsesi were borne by Jos. and, 
Qs^rn^ Wij^ was flush qf m^iiM ai^ fuU of kind auditions to fata 
vflf^for abput a fortnight I Vhich her honeymoon ei 

Mrs. Amelia was as pleased and hap^ as any htde bride out of ! 

^ ‘ , . 

ijt.thde was novdty and Mutoinsht 
t tfsee, or a picture gajldy-- ^^ ^^ 
^ the regiments ^ 


Ei^ ^yjiw^ this . ^ 
partesT There was ad 
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music n.t all hours. Tbc greatest folks of England walked in the Park 
— there was a perpetual military festival. George taking out his wife to 
f a new jaunt* or junket every night, was quite pleased with himself as 
usual, sihH swore he was b^^coming quite a domestic character. And a 
jaunt or a junket with him ! Was it not enough to ^et this little heart 
beating with joy? Her letters home to her mother were filled with 
delight and gratitude at this season. Her husband bade her buy laces, 
millinery, jewels, and gimcracks of all sorts. Oh, he was the kindest, 
best, and most generous of men ! 

The sight of the very great company of lords and ladies and 
fashionable persons who thronged the town and api)eared in every 

? ublic place, filled George’s truly British soul with intense delight. 

*hey flung off that happy frigidity and insolence of demeansur which 
occasionally characterises the great at home, and appearing in number- 
less public places, condescend^ to mingle with the rest of the company 
whom they met there. One night at a party given by the general of 
the division to which George’s regiment belonged, he had the* honour 
of dancing with Lady Blanche Thistlewood, Lord Barcacres’ daughter ; 
he bustled for ices and refreshments for the two noble ladies ; he. 
pushed and squeezed for Lady Bareacres’ carriage ; *he bragged about 
the Countess when he got home, in a way which his own father could 
not have surpassed. He called upon the ladies the next day ; he rode 
lyth c wi^ id e ^ the Park ; he asked their party to a great dinner at a 
restaurateur’s, and was quite wild with exultation when they agreed to 
come. Old Bareacres, who had not much pride and a large appetite, 
would go for a dinner anjgvhere. 

I hope there will be no women besides our own party,” Lady 
Bareacres said, after reflecting upon the invitatipn which had been 
made,' and accepted with too muen precipitancy. 

Gracious Heaven, Mamma — ^you don’t suppose the man would 
bring his wife,” shrieked Lady Blanche, who had been languishing in 
George’s arms in the newly-imported waltz for hours the night before. 
The men are bearable, but their women—” 

Wife, just married, dev’lish pretty woman, I hear,” the old Earl 

said. 

Well, my dear ]^lanche,” 'said the mothei;, “ I suppose as Papa 
wants to go, we must go : but we needn’t know them in England, you 
know.” And so, determined to cut their new acquaintance in Bond 
Street, these great folks went to eat his dinner at Brussels, and con- 
descending to make him pay for their pleasure, showed their dignity 
by making his wife uncomfortable, and carefully excluding her from 
the conversation. This is a species of dignity in«which the high-bred 
British female reigns supreme. To watch the behaviour-of a fine lady 
to other and humbler women is a very good sport for a philosophical 
fre<menter of Vanity Fair. * 

This festival, on which honest Geofjge spent a great deal of money, 
was the very dismallest of all the entertainments which Amelia had m 
net honey-moon, ^She wrote the most piteous accounts of the fiAst 
home to her mamma : hoiy the Countess of Bareacres would not 
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answer when spoken to ; how Lady Blanche .stared at her with her 
eye-glass ; and what a rage Captain Dobbin was in at their behaviour ; 
and how my lord as they came away from the feast, asked to see the 
bill, and pronounced it a d-^ bad dimmer, and d — dear. But though 
Amelia told all these stories, and wrote hWe regarding her guests’ 
rudeness, and Jier own discomhtur# ; old ,Mrs. Sedley was mightily 
pleased nevertheless, and talked about Emmy’s friend, the Countess of 
Bareacres, with such assiduity that the news how his son was enter- 
taining Peers and Peeresses actually came to Osborne’s ears in the City, 
Those who know the present Lieutenant-General Sir George Tufto, 
K.C.B., and have seen him, ds they may on most days in the season, 
padded and in stays, strutting down Pall-Mall with a ricketty swagger 
on his high-heeled lacquered boots, leering under the bonnets of 
passers by, or riding a showy chestnut, and ogling Broughams in the 
Parks— those who know the present Sir George Tufto would hardly 
recognise the daring Peninsula and Waterloo officer. He has thicK 
curling brown hair and black eyebrows now, and his whiskers are of 
the deepest purple. He was light-haired and bald in 1815, and stouter 
in the person and in the limbs, which especially have shrunk very 
much of late. When he was about jeventy years of age (he is now 
nearly eighty), his hair, which was very scarce and quite white, suddenly 
grew thick, and brown, and curly, and his whiskers and eyebrows took 
their present colour. Ill-natured people say that his chest i^ -afl 
and that his hair, because it never grows, is a wig. TJm Tufto, with 
whose father he .quarrelled ever so many* years ago, declares that 
Mademoiselle de Jaisey, of the French theatre, pulled his grandpapa’s 
hair off in the green-room ; but Tom is notdfiously spiteful and jealous ; 
and the General’s iijpg has nothing to do with our story. 

One day, as some of our friends pf the — th were sauntering in the 
dower-market of Brussels, having been to see the Hotel de Ville, which 
Mrs. Major Q’Dowd declared was not near so large or handsome as 
her fawmeris mansion of Glenmalony, an officer of rank with an 
orderly behind him, rode up to the market,* and descending from his* 
horse, came amongst the flowers, and selected the finest bouquet 
which money could buy. The beautiful bundle being tied up in a 
4>aper, the officer rempunted, giving the nosegay into the charge of his 
mtlitary groom, who carried it with a grin, following hi^ chief who rode 
away in great state and self-satisfaction. ^ 

“ You should see the flowers ^at Glenmalony,^’ Mrs. O’Dowd was 
remarking, Me fawther has th^ee Scotch garna^s with nine helpers. 
We have an acre of hot-houses, and pines 9s common as pays in the 
sayson. Our greeps weighs six poimds every bunch of ’em, and upon 
fne honour aim conscience 1 think our magnolias is as big as tay^ 
kettles.”* V 

Dobbin, who never used to * draw out ’ Mrs. O’Dowd as that wicked 
Osborne delighted in doin^, (much to Amelia’s terror, who Jirtplmid 
him to sfiare her,) fell back in thi crowd; crowing and sputtering: uhta 
1ft reached a safe distance, when he,exi4oded amongst the monished 
ntarket^pco^e with shrieks of y^i^ langhter. • ^ 
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^ Hwhat ’s that gawky guggling about ? ** said Mrs. 0*Dowd. !s it 
his nose bleedn ? He ^ways used to say ^as his nose bleedn, till he 
must havevpomi^ all the blood out of om. An’t the magnolias at 
Glenmalony as>ig as taykettles, O^Dowd?” 

" Deed then uey are, hnd nigger^ Peggy/’ the Major said. When 
the conversation was intemipted ip the manner stated by the arrival of 
the officer who purchased the bouquet. 

" Devlish fine horse, — ^who is it ? ” Geoige asked. 

^^You should see me brother Molloy Molon^’s horse, Molasses^ 
that won the cop at the Curr^h,’’ theiMajor’s wife was exclaimmg. and 
was continuing the family hiscory, when ‘her husband interrupts her 
by saying — 

It *s General Tufto, who commands the — ^ cavalry ffivision ; ^ 
adding quietly, he and I were both shot in the same leg at Talavera.” 

" Where lyou got your step,” said George with a laugh. General 
Tufito I Then my dear the Crawleysfare come.” 

Amelia’s heart! fell, -—she knew not why. The sun did not seem to 
shine so bright The tall old roofs and gables looked less picturesque 
all |of a sudden, {though it was a brilhant sunset, and one of me 
brightest and most beautiful days at the end of May.* 


CHAPTER XXIX,^ 

BRUSSELS. 

Mr. J[os had hired a pair of horses for his open carriage, with 
which cattle, and the smart London vehicle, he made a very tolerable 
figpre in the drives about Brussels. George purchased a horse for 
his private riding, and he and Captaih Dobbin would often accomj^y 
the carriage in which Jos and his sister took daily eiccursions of 
pleasure. They went out that day in the park* for their accustossiied^ 
diversion, and there, sure enough, George’s remark with regard to the 
arrival of Rawdon Crawley and ms wife proved to be correct In the 
midst of a little troop of horsemen, consisting of some of the very 
greatest persons in Brussds, Rebecca was seen in the prettiest and 
ughtest ct riding-habits, Counted on a beautiful little Arab, which she 
rode to perfection (having acquired the at Queen's Crawley, whei# 
the Baronet, Mr. Bitt, and Rawdon himself haB given her many lessons), 
and by the side of tkn gallant* General Tufta 

" Sure, it 's the Juke himself,” cried Mrs. Major O'Dowd to Jos, who 
began to blush violently ; ''and that 's Lord Uxbridge on the bay. 
Mow elegant he looks ) hie brother, MoUoy Moloney, is as Bke 
as two peas.” 
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tlebecca did not make to the carriage ; bjit as soon as she per- 
ceived her old acquaintance Amelia seated in it, acknowledged her 
presence by a nacious word and smile, and by kissing and shaking 
her fingers playmUy in the direction of the vehicle. Then she resumed 
conversation with Genpral Tufto, who hsked “ who the fat officer 
was in the gold-laced cap ? ” on whi<^ Beclg replied, “ that he was an 
officer in the East Ihdiam service.” « But Kawdon Crawley rode out 
of the ranks of his company, and came up and shook hands heartily 
with Amelia, and said to Jos^ “Well, old boy, how are you?” and 
stared in Mrs. O’Dowd’S face and black cock’s feathers until she began 
to think she had made a conquest of him. 

* George, who had been delayed behind, rode up ^most immediately 
with Dob]pin, and they touch^ their caps to the august personages, 
among whom Osborne at once perceived Mrs. Crawley. He was 
delighted to see Rawdon leaning over his carriage familiarly and talking 
to Anelia, and met the aide-dCfOamp’s cordial greeting with more than 
correspondii^ warmth. The nods between Rawdon and Dobbin were 
of the very fmntest specimens of pditeness. 

Crawley told George where they were stopping with General Tufto 
at the Hotel du Rare, and George made his friend promise to come 
speedily to Osborne’s own residence. Sorry I hddn’t seen you three 
days agOj” George said. “ Had a dinner at the Restaurateur’s — rather 
a nice t^ing. Lord Bareacres, and the Countes% and lady^^nch^, 
Wi^e gobd enough to dine with us — ^wish we 'd had you.” * Having thus 
to his friend know his 'claims to be a man of fashion, Osborne parted 
from Rawdon, who followed the august squadron down an aUey into 
uffiich they cantered, while George and DoBbin resumed their places, 
one on each side of Ameha’^ carnage. 

“Hw weU the^Juke looked,” Mrs. O’Dowd remarked. “The 
Wellerieys and Malonejrs are related; but, of course^ poor / would 
never dream of introjuicihg mysdf unless.hts Grace thought proper to 
remember our family-tie.” * ^ 

“ He ’s a great soldier,” Jos said, much mbre at ease now the great 
man was gone. “Was there ever a battle won like Satonanca? Hey, 
Dobbin? But whene was it he learnt his an? In Ihdia^ ihy boy t 
'ngj^ngle’s the school for a general, mark: me that. 1 knOw him 
toa Mrs. O’DbluM ; we both of us danded the same evening 
with Miss Cutler, daughter qf Cutler of t^e Aj^ltoy, and a devilish 
dne gibrl, at D'umduffi.” ^ , 

The apparition of the great personaj^es held them all in talk during, 
the drive ; and at dinner ; and imtd the hdidF came when they were aU 
to the Opera. * 

vTit was ahh<^ like Old England, The house was filled with familiar, 
pHtish faces, arid those toilettes for ifhiCh the British female has Ion 
^ t celebrated. Mrs. O’Dowd’s Was hot the least splendid among^ 


thb£, and she had a curl oh her i^rehe^ and a set of Irish mamomas 
Cjadrhgqrffis, which outshone all. tKq decorations in the house, ih. 
notion. Her presence used i^criiciate Osborne ;,.but ^ sfhq 
would upon all parties of pleasure ^J^ich she heafd her young mends 
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were bent. It never entered into her thought but that they ntu$t be 
charmed with her company. 

I “ She *s,,been useful to you, my dear,” George said to his wife, whom 
he could lesve alone with less scruple when she had this society. 
“ But what a comfort it is that Rebecca *s come : you will have her for a 
friend, and we may get rid now of this damh’d Irishwoman.” To this 
Amelia did not answer, y&s or ifo : and hpw do we know what her 
thoughts were ? 

The coup <Pcsil of [the Brussels opera-house did not strike Mrs. 
0*Dowd as being so fine as the theatre in Fishamble Street, Dublin, 
nor was French music at all equal in her opinion to the melodies’ 
of her native country. She favoured her friends with these and other 
opinions in a very loud tone of voice, and tossed about a great clattering 
fan she sported, with the^ost splendid complacency. ^ 

“ Who is that wonderful woman with Amelia, Rawdon, love ? ” said 
a lady in an opposite box (who, almost always civil to her husband in 
private, was more fond than ever of him in company). “ Don't you see 
that creature with a yellow thing in her turban, and a red satin gown, 
and a great watch ? ” 

**Near the pretty little woman in white?” as^ed a middle-aged^ 
gentleman seated by the queries side, with orders, in his button, and 
several under-waistcoats, and a ^eat, choW, white stock. 

^ pretty woman in white is Amelia, General : you are remarking 

all the pretty*women, you naughty man.” 

Only one, begad, in the warld ! ” said theGeneral, delighted, and 
the lady gave him a tap with a large bouquet which she had. 

" Bedad it's him,” said Mrs. O'Dowd ; “ and that 's the very bokay 
he bought in the Marshy aux Flures ! ” and when Rebecca, having 
caught her friend's eye, performed the littfe hstiid-kissing operation 
once more, Mrs. Major O'D., taking the compliment to hers&, returned 
the salute with a gracious smile, which sent that unfortunate Dobbin 
shrieking out of the box again. 

At the end of tihe act, George was out of the box in a moment, 
and he was even going to pay his respects to Rebecca in her loge. He 
met Crawley in the lobby, hoii^ever, where they exchanged a few 
sentences upon the occurrences of the last fortnight. 

You found my cheque all right at the agent's ? ” George said,« wt^ 
a knowing air. 

** All right, my boy,” Rawdon answered. “ Happy-to give you your 
revenge; Governor come round ? ” 

**Sot y^t,” said George, “but he will; and you know 1 Vb^some 
private fortune through my mother. Has Aunty rdented ? ” 

Sezit me twenty pound, damned old scseur. When shall we have 
a ? T|ie General dines out on Tu^day. Can* 't yoU' come 
Tuesday ? I say, make Sedley cut off his moustache. What the devil 
does a civilian mean with a moustache and^those infernal frogs to his 
coat. By-bye. Try and come on Tuesday*; ” and Rawdon was^gpihg 
off with two brilliant young gentlemen of fashion, who ivere, 
himself, on the staff of a geoer^ officer. * 
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George was only half pleased to be asked to dinner on that par- 
ticular day when the General was not to dine. I will go in and pay 
my respects to your wife,” said he ; at which Rawdon said, “ Hm, as 
you please,” looking very glum, and at which the two young officers 
exchanged knowing glances. George parted from them, and strutted 
down the lobby to the General^s box, the number of which he had 
carefully counted. ^ •• 

“ Entree said a clear little voice, and our friend found himself in 
Rebecca’s presence ; who jumped up, clapped her hands together, and 
held out both of them to George, so charmed was she to see him. 
The General, with the orders in his button, stared at the new comer 
with a sulky scowl, as much as to say, who the devil are you 

“ My dear Captain George ! ” cried little Rebecca in an ecstacy, 
“ How godfi of you to come. The General and I were moping together 
General, this is my Captain George of whom you heard 

me talk.” 

“ Indeed,” said the General, with a very small bow, “ of what regi- 
ment is Captain George ? ” 

George mentioned the — th : how he wislicd he could have said it 
was a crack cavalrv corps. 

^*Come home lately from the West Indies, I believe. Not seen 
much service in the late war. Quartered here, Captain George ? ” — 
the General went on with killing haughtiness. , 

Not Captain George, you stupid man ; Captain Osborne, ’’’k^ecca 
said. The ^ncral all the while was looking savagely from one to the 
other. 

“ Captain Osborne, indeed 1 Any relationato the L — Osbornes ? ” 

We bear the same arms,” George said, as indeed was the fact ; 
Mr. Osborne having eonsAlted with a herald in Long Acre, and picked 
the L — arms out of the peerage, when he set up his carriage fifteen 
years before. The General made no reply to this announcement but 
took up his opera-glass — the double-barrelled lorgnon was not invented 
in those days— and pretended to examine the but Rebecca saw 

that his disengaged eye* was working round in her direction, ai\d 
shooting out blood-shot glances at her and George, 

She redoubled in cordiality. ^^How is dearest Amelia? But 
I needn’t ask : how pretty she looks ! And whn is that nice good- 
natured looking creatiire with her— ^a flame of yours ? O, you wicked 
men I And there^iis Mr. Sedley eating ices, I declare : bow he seems 
to enjoy it ! General, why have we not had any ices ? ” 

Shall I go and fetch you some? ” said the General, bursting with 
wtath. 

Let me gOyl entreat y9U,” Geoi^ said. 

*** No, I wiirgo to Amelia’s box. Dear, sweet girl I Give me your 
,arm, Captain George ; ” and so sa3ring, and with a nod to the General,. 
*she tripped into the lobby. She gave George the queerest, knowin^st 
lool^,^hen they were together, a look which might have been inter- 
pret^, “ Don’t you see the state of aflairs, and what a fool I ^m making 
of him 6ut he did not perceive it. > He was thi'aking.of Jhi^ own 
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plans, and lost in pompous admiration of his own irresistible powers of 
pleasing. ‘ 

The ci\rses to which the General gave a low utterance, as soon as 
Rebecca and her conqueror had quittai him, were so deep, that I am 
sure no compositor in Bradbury and Evans’s establishment 

would venture to print them were they writtcai down. They came from 
the General’s heart; and* a won^lciful thing it is to think that the 
human heart is capablo of generating such produce, and can throw 
out, as occasion demands, such a supply of lust and fury, rage and 
hatred. 

Amelia’s gentle eyes, too, had been fixed anxiously on the pair, 
whose conduct had so chafed the jealous General ; but when Rebecca 
entered her box, she flew to her friend with an affectionate rapture 
which showed itself, in spite of the publicity of the plate; for she 
embraced her dearest friend in the presence of the whole house, at 
least in full view of the General’s glass, now brought to bear upon the 
Osborne party. Mrs. Rawdon saluted Jos, too, with the kindliest 
greeting: she admired Mrs. O’Dowd’s large Cairngorm brooch and 
superb Irish diamonds, and wouldn’t believe that they wcie not from 
Qolconda direct. She bustled, she chattered, she burned and twisted, 
and smiled upon one, and snxtrked on another, all in full view of the 
jealous opera-glass opposite. And when the time for the ballet came 
(UJ w^h there was no dancer that went through her grimaces or 
perforfne’d her comedy of action better), she skipped back to her own 
box, leaning on Captain Dobbin’s arm this time. No, she would not 
have George’s: he must stay and talk to his dearest, best, little 
Amelia. <• 

“ What a humbug that woman is,” honest old Dobbin mumbled to 
George, when he came back from Rebecca’s *boxf whither he had con- 
ducted her in perfect silence, and with a countenance as glum as an 
undertaker’s. “ She writhes and twists about like a snake. All the 
time she was here, didn’t you see, George, how she was acting at the 
General over the T^ay ? \ 

^ ** Humbug— acting Hang it, she ’s the nicest little woman in 
England,” George replied, showing his white teeth, and giving his 
ambrosisd whiskers a twirl. You ain’t a man of the world, Dobbin. 
Dammy, look at her* now, she ’s talked over Tufto in no time. LoCfk 
how he ’s laughing ! Gad, what a shoulder she has ! Emmy, why 
didn’t you have a bouquef ? Everybody has a bouquet.” 

“Faith, then, why didn’t you one?” Mrs. O’Dowd said; and 
both Amelia and Williatn Dobbin thanked her for this timely obser- 
vation. But beyond this neither of the ladies rallied. Amdia was 
overpowered by the flash and the dazzle ^pd the fashionable talk of 
her worldly rival* Even the O’Dowd was silent and* subdued after 
Becky’s brilliant apparition, and scarcely said a word more about 
Qcnmalony all the evening. 

“ When do you intend to give up play, George, as you have^iro- 
mised me any time these hundred years? ” Dobbin said^to his friend 
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a few days after the night at the Opera. When do you intend to 
give up sermonising ? ” was the other^s reply. 'N^at the deuce, man, 
are you alarmed about? We play low; I won last night. ^ You don*t 
suppose Crawley cheats ? With fair play it comes to pretty much the 
same thing at the year’s end.” • t 

“ But I don’t think he could pay if he lost,” Dobbin said ; and his 
advice met with the success which ac^ce usUally commands. Osborne 
and Crawley were repeatedly together now. General Tufto dined 
abroad almost constantly. George was always welcome in the apsirt- 
ments (very close indeed to those of the General), which the Aide-de- 
camp and his wife occupied in the hotel 

Amelia’s manners were such when she and George visited Crawley 
and his wife at these quarters, that they had very nearly come to their 
first quaritl ; that is, George scolded his wife violently for her evident 
unwillingness to go, and the high and mighty manner in which she 
comported herself towards Mrs. Crawley, her old friend ; and Amelia 
did not say one single word in reply; but with her husband’s eye upon 
her, and Rebecca scanning her as she felt, was, if possible, more 
bashful and awkward on the second visit which she paid to Mrs. 
Rawdon, than on her first call. 

Rebecca was doubly affectionate, of course, and would not take 
notice, in the least, of her friend’s coolness. “ I think Emmy has 
become prouder since her father’s name was in the — , since l^r. 
Sedley’s misfortanesi^ Rebecca said, softening the phrase charitably 
for George’s ear. 

*^Upon my word, I thoi^ht when we were at Brighton she was 
doing me the honour to be jealous of me ; and now I suppose she is 
scandalised because Rawdon, and I, and the General live together. 
Why, my dear creatilre, How could we, with our means, live at all, but 
for a friend to share expenses ? And do you suppose that Rawdon is 
not big enough to take care of my honour? But I ’m very much 
obliged to Emmy, very,” Mrs. Rawdon, said. 

“ Pooh, jealousy 1 ” answered George, alltwomdn are jealous.^’ 

“ And all men too. Weren ’t you jealous of General Tufio, andt}ie 
General of you, on the night of the Opera ? Why, he was ready to eat 
me for going with you to visit that foolish little wife of your’s; as if 
F^are a pin for either of you,” Crawley’s wife s£dd, with a pert toss of 
her head. ‘‘Will you dine here ? The dragon dines with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Great news is stirring. They say the French have 
crossed the frontier. We shall have a quiet dinner.” 

. George accepted tjie invitation, although' his wife was a little ailing. 
They were now not quite six weeks married. Another woman was 
laughing or sneering at her expend, and he not angry. He was not 
even angry with himself, this good-natured fellow. It is a shame, he 
oa^ned to himself^ but hang it, if a pretty woman will throw herself 
into your way, why, what can a feUow do, you know ? lam 
free about women, he had 6ften said, smiling and nodding knowingly 
to ^tuhble and Spooney, and other cOmradns of the mess-table; and 
th^ jfgther respected him than otherwise for this prowess, s Next to 
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conquering in war, conquering in love has been a source of pride, time 
out of mind, amongst men in Vanity Fair, or how should school-boys 
brag of thfvr amours, or Don Juan be popular? 

So Mr, Osburne, having a firm conviction in his own mind that he 
was a woman-killer and uestincd to conquer, did not run counter to 
his fate, but yielded himself up^to it quite complacently. And as 
Emmy did not say much or pbiguc him with her jealousy, but merely 
became unhappy and pined over it miserably in secret, he chose to 
fancy that she was not suspicious of what all his acquaintance were 
perfectly aware — namely, that he was carrying on a desperate flirtation 
with Mrs. Crawley. He rode with her whenever she was free. He 
pretended regimental business to Amelia, (by which falsehood she was 
not in the least deceived) and consigning his wife to solityde or her 
brother’s society, passed his evenings in the Crawley’s company ; 
losjng money to the husband and flattering himself that the wife was 
dying in love for him. It is very likely that this worthy couple never 
absolutely conspired, and agreed together in so many words : the one 
to cajole the young gentleman, whilst the other won his money at 
cards : but they understood each other perfectly well, and Rawdon let 
Osborne come and go with entire good humour. c 

George was so occupied with his new acquaintances that he and 
William Dobbin were by no means so much together as formerly. 
Georgy avoided him in public and in the regiment, and, as we see, did 
not like those sermons which his senior was disposed to inflict upon 
him. If some parts of his conduct made Captain Dobbin exceedingly 
grave and cool ; of what use was it to tell George that though his 
whiskers were large, and*his own opinion of his knowingness great, he 
was as green as a schoolboy ? that Rawdoq was making a victim of 
him as he had done of many before, and as sooit as he had used him 
would fling him off with scorn? He would not listen: and so, as 
Dobbin upon those days when he visited the Osborne house, seldom 
had the advantage of meeting his old friend, much painful and unavail- 
ing talk between tfiem was spared. Our friend George was in the full 
career of the pleasures of Vanity Fair. 

# 

There never was, since the days of Darius, such a brilliant train ot 
camp-followers as htmg round the train of thfi Duke of Wellingtoms 
army in the Low Countiies, in 1815 ; and led it dancing and feasting, 
as it were, up to the very brink of battle. A certain ball which a noble 
Duchess gave at Brussels on the' 15th of June in the above-named 
year is historical. All Brussels had been in a state of excitement 
about it, and I have beard from ladies who were in that* town at the 
period, that the talk and interest of persons -of their own, sex regarding 
the ball was much greater qven than in respect of the enemy in their 
front. The struggles, intrigues, and prayers to get tickets were such as 
only English ladies will employ, in order, to gain admission to the 
society of the great of their own nation. 

Jos and Mrs. 0 *Dow 4 , who were panting to be asked, strove in 
vain to procure tkkets j but jothers of our friends were more lucky. 
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For instance, through the interest of my Lord fjareacres, and as a set- 
off for the dinner at the restaurateur's, George got a card for Captain 
and Mrs, Osborne ; which circumstance greatly elated ,him. Dobbin, 
who was a friend of the General comAanchng the division in which 
their regiment was, came laughing one day to Mrs. Osborne, and 
displayed a similar invitation, whicn made Jos envious, and George 
, wonder how the deuce he should be getting into society. Mr. and 
Mrs. Rawdon, finally, were of course invited ; as became the friends 
of a General commanding a cavalry, brigade. 

On the appointed night, George, having, commanded new dresses 
and ornaments of all sorts for Amelia, drove to the famous ball, where 
his wife djd not know a single soul. After looking about for Lady 
Bareacres, who cut him, thinking the card was quite enough — and 
after placing Amelia on a bench, he left her to her own cogitations 
there, thinking, on his own part, that he had behaved very handsomely 
in getting her new clothes, and bringing her to the ball, where she 
was free to amuse herself as she liked. Her thoughts were not of the 
pleasantest, and nobody except honest Dobbin came to disturb them. 

Whilst her apnearance was an utter failure (as her husband felt 
with a sort of rage), Mrs. Rawdon Cravfley’s <^«/was,on the contrary, 
very brilliant. She arrived very late. Her face was radiant ; her dress 
perfection, in the midst of the great persons assembled, and the eye- 
glasses directed to her. Rebecca seemed to be as cool and collected 
as when she used to marshal Miss Pinkerton’s little girls to church, 
j Numbers of the men she knew already, and the dandies thronged 
* round her. As for the ladies, it was whispered among them that 
Rawdon had run'away with her from out of a convent, and that she 
was a relation of tHb Montmorency family. She spoke French so 
perfectly that there might be some truth in this report, and it was agreed 
that her manners were fine, and her air distingud. Fifty would-be 
partners thronged round her at once, and pressed to have the honour 
to dance with her. But she said she was engaged, Vnd only going to 
dance very little ; and made her way at once to the place where Emmy 
sat quite unnoticed, and dismally unhappy. And so, to finish the 
poor child at once, Mrs. Rawdon ran and greeted affectionately her 
dearest Amelia, and began forthwith to patronise her. 3 he found 
fault with her friend’s dress, and her hair-dresser, and wondered how 
she could be so chatissde, and vowed that she i^st send her corsetihre 
the next morning! SKe vowed that it was a delightful ball ; that there 
was everybody that every one knew, and only, a ver^ few nobodies in 
the whole room. It is a fact, that in a fortnight, and after three 
dinners in general society„this young woman had got up the genteel 
jargon so well, 'that a native could not spes^ it better ; and it was only 
from her French being so good, that you could know she was pot 
a born woman of fashion. 

George, who had left Emmy on her bench on entering the balU 
rooig, vety soon found his way back when Rebecca was by her dear 
fried’s side. Becky was just lecturing Mrs. Osborne upon the follies 
which her husband was committing, “ For God’s sake, stop him from 
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gambling, my dear,” she said, “or he will ruin himself. He and 
Kawdon ai*e playing at cards every night, and you know he is 
very poor, and Rawdon yill yrin every shilling from him if he does 
not take care. Why don’t you prevent him, you little careless creature ? 
Why don’t you come to u^. of an evening, instead of moping at home 
with that Captain Dobbin ? I dare say he is trh-aimAle ; but how 
could, one love a man with feet of such size ? Your husband’s feet are 
darlings — Here he comes. Where have you been, wretch ? Here is 
Emmy crying her eyes out for you. Are you coming to fetch me for 
the quadrille ? ” And she left her bouquet and shawl by Amelia’s side, 
and tripped off with George to dance. Women only know how to 
wound so. There is a poison on the tips of their little shafts, which 
stings a thousand times more than a man’s blunter weapon. Our poor 
Emmy, who had never hated, never sneered all her life, was powerless 
in the hands of her remorseless little enemy. 

George danced with Rebecca twice or thrice — ^how many times 
Amelia scarcely knew. She sate quite unnoticed in her corner, except 
when Rawdon came up with some words of clumsy conversation ; and 
later in the evening, when Captain Dobbin made so bold as to bring 
her refreshments and sit besiae her. He did not like to ask her 
why she was so sad ; but as a pretext for the tears which were filling in 
her eyes, she told him that Mrs. Crawley had alarmedj her by telling 
her that George would go on playing. 

“ It is curious, when a man is bent upon play, by what clumsy 
rogues he will allow himself to be cheated,” Dobbin said ; and Emmy 
said, “ Indeed.” ' She w^ thinking of something else. It was not the 
loss of the money that grieved her. ^ 

At last George came back for Rebecca’s shawl and flowers. She 
was going away. She did not even condescend to come back and say 
good bye to Amelia. The poor girl let her husband come and go 
without saying a ^ord, and her head fell on her breast. Dobbin had 
been called away, and v^as whispering deep in conversation with the 
general of the division, his friend, and Jbad not seen this last parting. 
George went away then with the bouquet ; but when he gave it to the 
owner, there lay a note, coiled like a snake among the flowers. 
Rebecca’s eye cauglit it at once. She had Been used to deal wiSi 
notes in early life. She put out her hand and took the nosegay. He 
saw by her eyes as the^^met, that she was aware what she should find 
there. Her husband hurried her away, stiU too intent upon his 
own thoughts, seemingly, to take note of any marks of recognition 
which might pass, between his friend and his wife. These were, how- 
ever, bnt triflmg. Rebecca gave George «her hand wjith one of her 
quick Isnomng glances, and made a curtsey and walked away. 
George bow^ over the hand, said nothing in reply to a remark of 
Crawley’s, did not hear it even, his brain w^s so throbbing with triumph 
and excitement, and allowed them to go away without a word. 

His wife saw 1^ ohe part at least of the bouquet-scene. It^as 
quite natural that^ George shguld come at Rebecca’s request to get her 
h&c scarf and flow^ : ^ twenty times 
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before in the course of the last few days ; but now it was too much 
for her. William,” she said, suddenly clinging to Dobbvi, who was 
near her, “youVe always been very kind to me — I’m — I’m not well. 
Take me home.” She did not know she called him by his Christian 
name, as George was accustomed to do. H e went away with her quickly. 
Her lodgings were hard by ; and they ttfreaded through the crowd 
without, where everything seemed to be more astir than even in the 
ball-room within. 

George had been angry twice or thrice at finding his wife up on his 
return from the parties which he frequented : so she went straight to 
bed now ; but although she did not sleep, and although the din and 
clatter, aiui the galloping of horsemen was incessant, she never heard 
any of tnese noises, having quite other disturbances to keep her 
awake. 

Osborne meanwhile, wild with 'elation, went off to a play-table, 
and began to bet frantically. He won repeatedly. “Everything 
succeeds with me to-night,” he said. But his luck at play even did 
not cure him of his restlessness, and he started up after awhile, ^ pocket- 
ing his winnings, sfid went to a buffet, where he drank off many bumpers 
of wine. * • 

Here, as he was rattling away to the people around, laughing 
loudly and wild with spirits, Dobbin found him. He. had been to the 
card-tables to look there for his friend. Dobbin looked as pale and 
grave as his comrade was flushed and jovial. 

“ Hullo, Dob ! Come and drink, old Dob ! The Duke’s wine is 
famous. Give me some more, you Sir ; ” an€ he held out a trembling 
glass for the liquor. 

“ Come out, Geofge,” said Dobbin, still gravely ; “ don't drink.” 

“ Drink ! there ’s nothing like it. Drink yourself, and light up 
your lantern jaws, old boy. Here ’s to you.” 

Dobbin went up and whispered something to him, at which George, 
giving a start and a wild hurray, tossed off hi« glas^, clapped it on die 
table, and walked away speedily on his friend’s arm. “ The enemy 
has passed the Sambre,” William said, “and our left is already 
engaged. Come away. We are to march in three hours.” 

Away went George, his nerves quivering with excitement at the news 
so long looked for, so sudden when it came. What were love and 
intrigue now ? He thought about* a thousand things but these in his 
ra{>id walk to his quarters— his past life and. future chances— the fate 
which might be before him— the wife, the child perhaps, from whom 
unseen he might be about to part. Oh, how he wished that night’s 
Wrk und9ne 1 and that with a clear conscience at least he might say 
farewell to the tender and guileless bang by whose love he had set 
such little store ! ^ 

He thought over his brief married life. In those few weeks he had 
frii^tfully dissipated his little capitht How wild and reckless he had 
been 1 Should any mischance befal hipi : what was then left for her ? 
How unworthy he Jras of her. Why had he mairied her He ,was not 
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fit for marriage. Why had he disobeyed his father, who had been 
always so generous to him ? Hope, remorse, ambition, tenderness, and 
selfish regret filled his heart. He sat down and wrote to his father, 
remembering what he had said once before, when he was engaged to 
fight a duel. Dawn faintly streaked the sky as he closed this farewell 
letter. He sealed it, and kissed file superscription. He thought how 
he had deserted that generous father, and of the thousand kindnesses 
which the stern old man had done him. 

He had looked into Amelia^s bed-room when he entered ; she lay 
quiet, and her eyes seemed closed, and he was glad that she was 
asleep. On arriving at his qujirters from the ball, he had found his 
regimental servant already making preparations for his departure : the 
man had understood his signal to be still, and these arrangcfeicnts were 
very quickly and silently made. Should he go in and wake Amelia, he 
thought, or leave a note for her brother to break the news of depar- 
ture to her ? He went in to look at her once again. 

She had been awake when he first entered her room, but had kept 
her eyes closed, so that even her wakefulness should not seem to 
reproach him. But when he had returned, so soojj after herself, too, 
this timid little heart had felt ifiore at ease, and turning towards him 
as he stept softly out of the room, she had fallen into a light sleep. 
George came in and looked at her again, entering still more softly. By 
the pale night-lamp he could see her sweet, pale face — the purple eye- 
lids were fringed and closed, and one round arm, smooth and white, lay 
outside of the coverlet. Good God 1 how pure she was ; how gentle, 
how tender, and hoW'friondless ! and he, how selfish, brutal, and black 
with crime 1 Heart-stained, and shame-stricken, he stood at the bed’s 
foot, and looked at the sleeping girl. How darcii he — who was he, to 
pray for one so spotless ! God bless her ! God bless her ! He came 
to the bed-side, and looked at the hand, the little soft hand, lying 
asleep ; and he bent over the pillow noiselessly towards the gentle pale 
face. <1 

^Two fair anns closed tenderly round his neck as he stooped down. 

“ I am awake, George,” the poor child said, with a sob fit to brealc 
the little heart that nestled so closely by his own. She was awake, 
poor soul, and to what 1 At that moment a bugle from the Place nf 
Arms began sounding clearly, and was taken up through the town ; ** 
and amidst the drums df the infantry, and the shrill pipes of the 
Scotchj the whole city awoke. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

“the girl 1 LEFT BEHIND ME.” 

* • 

We do not claim to rank among the military novelists. Our place is 
with the non-combatants. When the decks arc cleared for action we 
go below and wait meekly. We should only be in the way of the , 
manoeuvres that the gallant fellows are performing over head. We 
shall go no farther .with the — th than to the city gate : and leaving 
Major O’Dowd to his duty, come back to the Major’s wife, and the 
ladies andithe baggage. 

Now, the Major and his lady, who had not been invited to the ball 
at which in our last chapter other of our friends figured, had much 
more time to take their wholesome natural rest in bed, than was 
accorded to people who wished to enjoy pleasure as well as to do 
duty. “ It’s my belief, Peggy, my dear,” said he, as he placidly pulled 
his night-cap over his ears, “ that there will be such a ball danced in 
a day or two as sohie of ’em has never^ heard the chune of ; ” and he 
was much more happy to retire to rest after partaking of a quiet 
tumbler, than to figure at any other sort of amusement. Peg^, for 
her part, would have liked to have shown her turban and bird of 
paradise at the ball, but for the information which her husband had 
given her, and which made her very grave. 

“I ’d like ye wake me about half an hour before the assembly 
beats,” the Major said to his lady. ** Call m^al naif-past one, Peggy, 
dear, and see me thii^s is ready. May be I’ll not come back to break- 
fast, Mrs. O’D.” With which words, which signified his opinion that 
the regiment would march the next morning, the Major ceased talking, 
and fell asleep. 

Mrs. O’Dowd, the good housewife, arrayed in^curl-papers and a 
console , felt that her duty was to act, and notfto sleep, at this juncture. 
‘•Time enough for that,” she said; “ when Mick’s ^ne ; ” and so she 
packed his travelling-valise ready for the march, banished his cloak, 
&s cap, and other warlike habiliments, set them out in order for him ; 
j and stowed away jn tlie cloak-pOckets a light package of portable 
Refreshments, and a wicker-covered flask on pocket-pistol, containing 
near a pint of a remarkably sound Cognac brandy, of which she and 
the Major approved very much, and as soon as the hands of the 
“repayther” pointed to half-past one, and its interior arrangements 
(it had a tone quite aqual to a cathaydral, its' fair owner considered) 
kijelled forth that fatal hour, Mrs. 0!Bowd woke up her Major, and 
had as comfortable a cup of coffee prepaid for him as any made that 
morning in Brussels. And who is there will deny that this worthy 
lady’s preparations betokened affection as much as the fits of tears 
and hysterics by which more sensitive females exhibited their love, 
antf that their partaking of this coffee, which they drank together 
while the bugles were sounding the tusn-out and The drums beating 
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in the various quartefs of the town, was not more useful and to the 
purpose than the outpouring of any mere sentiment could be ? The 
consequence was, that the Major appeared on parade quite trim, 
fresh, and alert, his wellnshawd rosy countenance, as he sate on horse- 
back, giving cheerfulness and confidence to the whole corps. All the 
officers saluted her wheft the degiment marched by the balcony on 
which this brave woman stood, and waved them a cheer as they 
passed ; and I daresay it was not from want of courage, but from a 
sense of female delicacy and propriety, that she refrained from leading 
the gallant — th personally into action. 

On Sundays, and at periods of a solemn nature, Mrs. O'Dowd 
used to read with great gravity out of a large volume of hpr uncle the 
Dean’s sermons. It had been of great comfort to her on board the 
transport as they were coming home, and were very ncai ly wrecked 
on their return from the West Indies. After the regiment’s departure 
she betook herself to this volume for meditation ; perhaps she did not 
understand much of what she was reading, and her thoughts were 
elsewhere : but the sleep project, with poor Mick’s nightcap there on 
the pillow, was quite a vain one. So it is in tjie world. Jack* or 
Donald marches away to glory with his knapsack on his shoulder, 
stepping out briskly to the tune of “The Girl I left behind me.” It 
is she who remains and suffers, — and has the leisure to think, and 
brood, and remember. 

Knowing how useless regrets arc, and how the indulgence of senti- 
ment only serves to make people more miserable, Mrs. Rebecca wisely 
detennined to giveWajr to no vain feelings of sorrow, and bore the 
parting from her husband with quite a Spartan equanimity. Indeed 
Captain Rawdon himself was much more affected at the leave-taking 
than the resolute little woman to whom he bade farewell. She had 
mastered this rude coarse nature ; and he loved and worshipped her 
with all his faculties of regard and admiration. In all his life he had 
never been so hippy, ns, during the past few months, his wife had 
raade him. All former delights of turf, mess, hunting-field, and 
gambling-table ; all previous loves and courtships of milliners, opera- 
dancers, and the like easy triumphs of the clumsy military Adonis, 
were quite insipid when compared to the lawful matrimonial pleasure's 
which of late he had enjoyed. She had known perpetually how to 
divert him 5 and he hadTound his house and her society a thousand 
times more pleasant than any place or company which he had ever 
frequented from his childhood until now. And he cursed his past 
follies and extravagances, and bemoaned his vast outlying debts above 

S which must remain for ever as obstacles to prevent his wife’s 
irancement in the world. He had often groaned over these in mid- 
night conversations with Rebecca, although as a bachelor they had 
never given him any disquiet. He himself was struck with this 
jrfienomenon. **Hang it,^ he would s4y (or perhaps use a still 
stronger expression out of his simple vocabulary) “before I* was 
married I didn’t care what biils I put my name to, and so long as 
.Moses would wait or Levy would renew for three months, I kept 
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o n ne ver m inding. But since I ’m married* except renewing of 
course, T give* you my honour I Ve not touched a bit o^ stamped 
paper.” 

Rebecca always knew how to conjurtf away these moods of melan- 
choly. “Why, my stupid love,” she would say, “we have not done 
with your aunt yet. If she fails us, isn*f there what you call the 
Gazette ? or, stop, when your unde Bute*s life drops, I have another 
scheme. The living has always belonged to the younger brother, and 
why shouldn’t you sell out and go into the Church ? ” The idea of 
this conversion set Rawdon into roars of laughter : you might have 
heard the explosion through the hotel at midnight, and the haw-haws 
of the gr<^t dragoon’s voice. General Tufto heard him from his 
quarters on the first floor above them ; and Rebecca acted the scene 
with great spirit, and preached Rawdon’s first sermon, to the immense 
delight of the General at breakfast. 

But these were mere by-gone days and talk. When the final news 
arrived that the campaign was opened, and the troops were to march 
Rawdon’s ^avity became such that Becky rallied him about it in a 
manner which rather hurt the feelings of the Guardsman. “ You don’t 
suppose I ’m afraid, Becky, 1 should think,” he said, with a tremor in 
his voice. “ But I ’m a pretty good mark for a shot, and you see if it 
brings me down, why I leave one and perhaps two,|>ehind me whom 
I should wish to provide for, as I brought ’em into the scrape. It is 
no laughing matter thati Mrs. C., anyways,” 

Rebecca by a hundred caresses and kind words tried to soothe the 
feelings of the wounded lover. It was onl-f v^en her vivacity and 
sense of humour got the better of this sprightly creature (as they would 
do under most cirdhmstances of life indeed,} that she would break 
out with her satire, but she could sopn put on a demure face. 

Dearest love,” she said, “ do you suppose I feel nothing ? ” and, 
hastily dashing something from her eyes, she looked up in her 
husband’s face with a smile. « * 

“ Look here,” said he. “ If I drop let us see what there is for you. 
I have had a pretty good run of luck here, and here ’s two hundred 
and thirty pounds. I have got ten N^oleons in my pocket. That is 

much as I shall want ; for the General paf s everything like a 
prince ; and if I ’m hit, why you know I cost nothing. Don’t cry, 
little woman ; I may live to vex you yet. Well, I shan’t take either 
of my horses, but shall ride the Geneial’s grey chatger : it ’s cheaper, 
and I told him mine was lame. If I ’m done, those two ought to fetch 
you something. Grigg offered ninety for the mare yesterday, before 
riiis confounded news can\e, and like a fool I wouldn’t let her go under 
the two O'fi. Bulfinch will fetch his price any day, only you ’d better 
sell him in this country, because the dealers have so many bills of 
mine, and so I 'd rather he shouldn ^t go back to England. Your iftflie 
mare the General gave you will fetch something, and there no d-nd 
livery stable bills here as there are in London,” Rawdon added, with 
a laugh. There 's that dressing-case cost me twa hundred, —that is, 
1 owe two for it ; and the gol4 tope and bottles mqst be irosth thirty 
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or forty. Please to put that up the spout, ma’am, with my pins, and 
rings, and watch and chain, and things. They cost a precious lot of 
money. Miss Crawley, I know, paid a hundred down for the chain 
and ticker. Gold tops^and. bottles, indeed ! dammy, I ’m sorry I 
didn’t take more now. Edwards pressed on me a silver-gilt boot- 
jack, and I might have had a dressing-case fitted up with a silver 
warming-pan, and a service of plate. But we must make the best of 
what we Ve got, Becky, you know.” 

And so, making his last dispositions, Captain Crawley, who had 
seldom thought about anything but himself, until the last few months 
of his life, when Love had obtained the mastery over the dragoon, went 
through the various items of his little catalogue of eifects, striving to 
see how they might be turned into money for his wife’s benefit, in case 
any accident should hefal him. He pleased himself by noting down 
with a pencil, in his big school-boy handwriting, the various items of 
his portable property which might be sold for his widow’s advantage — 
as for example, My double-barril by Manton, say 40 guineas ; my 
driving cloal^ lined with sable fur, ; my duelling pistols in rose- 
wood case, (same which I shot Captain Marker), £20 ; my regulation 
saddle-holsters and housings ; ^my Laurie ditto,” afid so forth, over all 
of which articles he made Rebecca the mistress. 

Faithful to his plan of economy, the Captain dressed himself in 
his oldest and shabbiest uniform and epaulets, leaving the newest 
behind, under his wife’s (or it might be his widow’s) guardianship. 
And this« famous dandy of Windsor and Hyde Park went off on his 
campaign with a kiU^ modest as that of a serjeant, and with some- 
thing like a prayer on his lips for the woman he was leaving. He 
took her up from the ground, and held her in hfts arms for a minute, 
tight pressed against his strong-beating heart. His face was purple 
and his eyes dim, as he put her down and left her. He rode by his 
General’s side, and smoked his cigar in silence as they hastened 
after the troops of^e C^neral’s brigade, which preceded them ; and 
it was not until they were some miles on their way that he left off 
twirling his moustache and broke silence. 

And Rebecca, as we have said, wisely determined not to give way . 
to unavailing sentimentality on] her husimnd’s departure. She waves 
him an adieu from tfie window, and stood there for a moment looking 
out after he was gone. T«he cathedral towers and the full gables of 
the quaint old houses were just .beginning to blush in the sunrise. 
There had been no rest for her that night. She was still in her pretty 
ball-dress, her fair hair banging somewhat out of curl on her neck, 
and the circles round her eyes dark with watching. ‘‘ What a fright 
1 seem,” she said, examining herself in the* glass, and how pale mis 
pink makes one look 1 ” Bo- she divested herself of this pink raiment ; 
in doing which a note felkout from her corsage, which she pLdkad up 
with a smile, a^d locked into her dressing-box* And then ]^t her 
bouquet d* the ball into a glass of water, and went to bed^ and ^pt 
very comfurtably. ^ 

The town waS quite quief when she woke up at ten o’clock, end 
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partook of coffee, very requisite and comfortable after the exhaustion 
and grief of the morning’s occurrences. * 

This meal over, she resumed honest Rawdon’s calculati9ns of the 
night previous, and surveyed her position. Should the worst befal, 
all things considered, she was pretty wck to do. There were her own 
trinkets and trousseau, in addition to those which her husband had 
left behind. "Rawdon’s generosity, wlien th^y were first married, has 
already been described and lauded. Besides these, and the little 
mare, thelGeneral, her slave and worshipper, had made her many 
very handsome presents in the shape of cashmere shawls bought at 
the auction of a bankrupt French generars lady, and numerous 
tributes from the jewellers’ shops, all of which betokened her admirerjs 
taste and wealth. As for “ tickers,” as poor JRawdon called watches, 
her apartnients were alive with their clicking. For, happening to 
mention one night that hers, which Rawdon had given to her, was of 
English workmanship, and went ill, on the very next morning there 
came to her a little l^ou marked Leroy, and a chain and cover charm- 
ingly set with turquoises, and another signed Breguet, which was covered 
with peails, and yet scarcely bigger than a half-crown. General Tufto 
had bought one, ^nd Captain Osborne had gallantly presented the 
other.’ Mrs. Osborne had no watch, though, to do George justice, she 
might have had one for the asking, and the Honourable Mrs. Tufto in 
England had an old instrument of her mother’s that might have served 
for the plate warming-pan which Rawdon talked about. If Messrs, 
Howell and James were to publish a list of the purchasers of all the 
trinkets which they sell, how surprised would some families be ; and 
if all these ornaments went to gentlemen’s lawfidU^ves and daughters, 
what a profusion of jewellery there would be exhibited in the genteelest 
homes of Vanity Fai» I 

Every calculation made of these valuables Mrs. Rebecca found, not 
without a pungent feeling of triumph and self-satisfaction, that should 
circumstances occur, she might reckon on six or seven hundred pounds 
at tlie very least, to begin the world with : atyi shc^ passed the morn- 
ing disposing, ordering, looking out, and locking up her properties in 
the most agreeable manner. Among the notes in Rawdon’s pocket- 
book, was a draft for twenty pounds on Osborne’s banker. This 
made her think about ♦Mrs. Osborne. “ I will gp and get the draft 
cashed,” she said, ‘‘and pay a visit afterwards to poor little Emmy.” 
If this is a novel without a hero, at leajft let us lay claim to a 
heroine. No man in the British ^rmy which has marched away, 
not the great duke himself, could be more cool or collected in the 
presence of doubts and difficulties, than the" indomitable little aide- 
de-camp’s vrife. , 

And thbre was another of our acquaintances who was also to be 
left behind* a non-combatant, and whose emotions and behaviour we 
have therefore a right to know. This was our friend the cx^collector 
of Bogglftywollah, whose rest was broken, like other people*s, by the 
sotmding of tbe bugles in the early morning. Being a great sleeper, 
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and fond of his bed^ it is possible he would have snoozed on until his 
usual hour of rising in the forenoon^ in spite of all the drums, bugles, 
and bagpipes in the British army, but for an interruption, which did 
not come*from George Osborne, who shared Jos’s quarters with him, 
and was as usual occupied «too much with his own affairs, or with 
grief at parting with his wife, to think of taking leave of his slumber- 
ing brotlier-in-law-i-it was noi George, we say, who interposed 
between Jos Sedley and sleep, but Captain Dobbin, who came and 
roused him up, insisting on shaking hands with him before his 
departure. 

“ Very kind of you,** said Jos, yawning, and wishing the Captain 
at the deuce. 

* “ I — I didn’t like to go off without saying good-bye, you know,” 
Dobbin said in a very incoherent manner ; because you ^now some 
of us mayn’t come back again, and I like to see you all well and — and 
that sort of thing, you know.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” Jos asked, rubbing his eyes. The Captain 
did not in the least hear him or look at the stout gentleman in the 
night-cap, about whom he professed to have such a tender interest. 
The hypocrite was looking and listening with all his might in the 
direction of George’s apartments, striding about the room, upshtting 
the chairs, beating the tatto o, biting his nails, and showing other signs 
of great inward emotion. 

Jos had always had rather a mean opinion of the Captain, and now 
began to think his courage was somewhat equivocal. What is it I 
can do for you, Dobbin ? ” he said in a sarcastic tone. 

^ I tell you whatl^oij can do,” the Captain replied, coming up to 
the bed ; we march in a quarter of an hour, Sedley, and neither 
George nor I may ever come back. Mind you^ you are not to stir 
from this town until you ascertain how things go. You are to stay 
here and watch over your sister, and comfort her, and see that no 
harm comes to her. If anything happens to George, remember she has 
no one but you in ♦he w^rld to look to. If it goes wrong with the army, 
you *11 see her safe ba^ to England ; and you will promise me on 
ycfUr word that you will never desert her. I know you won’t : as far 
as money goes you were always free enough with that. Do you, want 
any ? 1 mean, have you enough gold to take you back to England m 
case of a misfortune r ” 

*^Sir,” p.id Jos, majestically, “when I want money, I know where 
to ask for it. And as for my sister, needn’t tell me how I ought to 
behave to her.” 

“You speak like a xftan of spirit, Jos,” the other answered good- 
naturedly, “and 1 am glad that George can leave her in such good 
hands. So 1 may give him your word of honour, may^I, that in case 
of extremity you wul stand by her?” 

“ Of course, of course,” answered Mr. Jos, whose generosity in 
money matters Dqhbin estimated quite correctly. 

“ And youll see her safe out of jBrussds in the event of a defe^ ? ” 

“ A defeat ! It, Sir, it ’s impossible. Don^t try and frighten 
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the hero cried from his bed ; and Dobbin’s mind was thus per- 
fectly set at ease now that Jos had spoken out s() resolutely respecting 
his conduct to his sister. “ At least, thoughjt the Captain, ‘‘ there will 
be a retreat secured for her in case the worst should ensue.’’ * 

If Captain Dobbin expected to get any personal comfort and satis- 
faction from having one more view of Amelia before the regiment 
marched away, his selfishness was punched just as such odious egotism 
deserved to be. The door of Jos’s bed-room opened into the sitting- 
room which was common to the family party, and opposite this door 
was that of Amelia’s chamber. The bugles had wakened everybody : 
there was no use in concealment now. George’s servant was packing 
in this room : Osborne coming in and out of the contiguous bed-room, 
flinging to the man such articles as he thought fit to carry on the cam- 
paign. Ana presently Dobbin had the opportunity which his heart 
coveted, and he got sight of Amelia’s face once more. But what a 
face it was ! So white, so wild and despair-stricken, that the remem- 
brance of it haunted him afterwards like a crime, and the sight smote 
him with inexpressible pangs of longing and pity. 

She was wrapped in a white morning dress, her hair falling on her 
shoulders, and her, large eyes fixed and without light. By way of 
helping on the preparations for the departure, and showing that she*' 
too could be useful at a moment so critical, this poor soul had taken 
up a sash of George’s from the drawers whereon it lay, and followed 
him to and fro with the sash in her hand, looking on mutely as his 
packing proceeded. She came out and stood, leaning at the wall, 
holding this sash against her bosom, from which the heavy net of 
crimson dropped like a large stain of bloQd.«i^ur gentle-hearted 
Captain felt a guilty shock as he looked at her. Good God,” thought 
he, “ and is it grief liiee this I dared to pry into ?” And there was no 
help : no means to soothe and comfort this helpless, speechless miseipr. 
He stood for a moment and looked at her, powerless and tom with 
pity, as a parent regards an infant in pain. 

At last, George took Emmy’s hand, and le 4 her back into the bed- 
room, from whence he came out alone. The parting had taken place 
in that moment, and he was gone. • 

** Thank Heaven that is over,” George thought, bounding down the 
iSebir, his sword under kis arm, and ^ he ran s^^iftly to the alarm- 
ground, where the regiment was mustered, and whither trooped men 
and officers hurrying from their billets, his ^ulse was throbbing and 
his cheeks flushed : the great game of war was going to be played, and 
he one of the players. What a fierce exdtem^ent of doubt, hope, and 
pleasure 1 What tremendous hazards of loss or gain ! What were 
all the games of chance h^ had ever played compared to this one? 
Into all coijtesfs requiring athletic skill and courage, the young man, 
from his boyhood upwards, had flung himSelf with all his might. The 
champion of his school and his regiment, the bravos of his com^ 
panions had followed him Everywhere ; from the boys’ cricket-matdt’ 
to the garrison-races, he had won a hundred of triumphs; and wherever 
he wEnt, women and men had adtniitd md envied him. What quali- 
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ties are there for which a man gets so speedy a return of applause, 
as those of bodily superiority, activity, and valour? Time out of 
mind stiasngth and courage have been the theme of bards and 
romances ; and from the story of Troy down to to-day, poetry has 
always chosen a soldier ffor a hero. I wonder is it because men are 
cowards in heart that they admire bravery so much, and place military 
valour so far beyond every othef quality for reward and worship ? 

So, at the sound of that stirring call to battle, George jumped away 
from the gentle arms in which he had been dallying ; not without a 
feeling of shame (although his wife’s hold on him had been but feeble), 
that he should have been detained there so long. The same feeling 
of eagerness and excitement was amongst all those friends of his of 
whom we have had occasional glimpses, from the stout sgiior Major, 
who led the regiment into action, to little Stubble, the Ensign, who 
was to bear its colours on that day. 

The sun was just rising as the march began — it was a gallant sight 
— the band led the column, playing the regimental march — then came 
the Major in command, riding upon Pyramus, his stout charger— then 
marched the grenadiers, their captain at their head ; in the centre 
were the colours, borne by the senior and jupior Ensigns— then 
George came marching at the? head of his company. He looked up, 
and smiled at Amelia, ^and passed on; and even the sound of the 
music died away. 


CHAPTER XXXI. • ^ 

IN WHICH JOS SEDLEY TAKES CARE OF HIS SISTER, 

Thus all the superior^ officers being summoned on duty elsewhere, 
Jos Sedley was left in command of the little colony at Brussels, with 
A\nelia invalided, Isidor his Belgian servant, and the donne^ who was 
maid-of-all-work for the establishment, as a garrison under him. 
Though he was disjurbed in spirit, and his rest destroyed by Dobbirfs 
interruption and the occurrences of the morning, Jos nevertheless re- 
mained for many hours ki bed, wakeful and rolling about there until 
his usual hour of rising had arrived. The sun was high in the 
heavens, and our gallant friends of the — th miles on their march, before 
die civilian appeared in'his flowered dressing-gown at breakfast 
' About’ George’s absence, his brother-in-law was very easy in mind. 
Perhaps Jos was rather pleased in his heart that Osborne was gone, 
for during George^s presence, the dther had played but a verjr secondary 
part in the household, and Osborne did not scruple to show his con- 
tempt for the stout civilian. But Emmy*had always been good and 
attentive to him. It was she who ministered to his comforts, who 
superintended th^ dishes that he liked, who walked or rode with^him 
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(as she had many, too many, opportunities of <ioing, for where was 
George ?) and who interposed her sweet kind face between his anger 
and her husband’s scorn. Many timid remonstrances had she uttered 
to George in behalf of her brother. Byt thp latter in his tre nchant 
way cut these entreaties short. “ I ’m an honest man,*’ he said, “ and 
if I have a feeling I show it, as an hc^est ii^n will. How the deuce, 
my dear, would you have me behave respectfully to such a fool as 
[ your brother?” So Jos was pleased with George’s absence. His 
plain hat, and gloves on a sideboard, and the idea that the owner 
was away, caused Jos I don’t know what secret thrill of pleasure. 

He won’t be troubling me this morning,” Jos thought, ‘'with his 
dandified airs and his impudence.” 

“ Put Captain’s hat into the ante-room,” he syid, to Isidor the 
servant. 

“ Perhaps he won’t want it again,” replied the lackey, looking know- 
' ihgly at his master. He hated George too, whose insolence towards 
him was quite of the English sort. 

“ And ask if Madam is coming to breakfast,” Mr. Scdlcy said with 
great majesty, ashamed to enter with a servant upon the subject of his 
dislike for George.** The truth is, he hjid abused his brother to the < 
valet a score of times before. 

Alas ! Madam could not come to breakfast, and cut the tariincs 
that Mr. Jos liked. Madam was a great deal too ill, and had been in 
a frightful state ever since her husband’s departure, so her bonne said. 
Jos showed his sympathy, by pouring her out a large cup of tea. It 
\ was his way of exhibiting kindness : and he itr^gj^d on this ; he not 
konly sent her breakfast, but he bethought hini what delicacies she 
^irould most like for dinner. 

Isidor, the valet, nad looked on very sulkily, while Osborne’s 
servant was disposing of his master’s baggage previous to the Captain’s 
departure : for in the first place he hated Mr. Osborne, whose Con- 
duct to him, and to all inferiors, was generally overbearing, (nor does 
the continental domestic like to be treated witHi insolence as our own 
better-tempered servants do ;) and secondly, he wa^angry that sT5 
many valuables should be removed from under his hands, to fall into 
other people’s possession when the English discomfiture should arrive, 
dr this defeat he and a ^last number of other persons in Brussels and 
Belgium did not make the slightest doubt. The almost universal belief 
wks, that the Emperor would divide tlje Prussian and English armies, 
annihilate one after the other, and march into Brussels before three 
days were over ; when all the moveables of his present masters, who 
would be killed, or fugitives, or prisoners, would lawfully become the 
' property of Monsieur Isidon 

As he helped Jos through his toilsome and complicated daily 
toilette, this faithful servant would calculate what he should do with 
the veiy articles with which .he was decorating his master’s person* 
He would make a present of the silver essence-bottles and toilet 
knickeacks to a young lady of whom he was fond^; and keep the 
English cutleiy and the large ruby pin for himself. It would look 

It 
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very smart upon onerof the fine frilled shirts, which, with the ffold- 
laced cap and the frogged frock coat, that might easily be cut down 
to suit hi& shape, and the Captain’s gold-headed cane, and the great 
double ring with the rubies, ^hich he would have m^e into a pair of 
beautiful earrings, he calculated would make a perfect Adonis of him- 
self, and render Madenioisellef Reine an easy prey. How those 
sleeve-buttons will suit me,^’ thought he, as he fixed a pair on the fat 
pudgy wrists of Mr. Sedley. I long for sleeve-buttons ; and the 
Captain’s boots with brass spurs, in the next room, corbleu what an 
effect they will make in the Allde-Verte ! So while Monsieur Isidor 
with bodily fingers was holding on to his master’s nose, and shaving 
the lower part of Jos’s face, his imagination was rambling along the 
Green Avenue, dressed out in a frogged coat and lace, .ajnd in com- 
pany with Mademoiselle Reine ; he was loitering in spirit on the 
banks, and examining the barges sailing slowly under the cool 
shadows of the trees by the canal, or refreshing himself with a mug 
of Faro at the bench of a beer-house on the road to Laeken. 

But Mr. Joseph Sedley, luckily for his own peace, no more knew 
what was passing in his domestic’s mind than the respected reader 
and I suspect what John or l^a^, whose wages \re pay, think of our- 
selves. What our servants think of us 1 — Did we know what our 
intimates and dear relations thought of us, we should live in a world 
that we should be glad to quit, and in a frame of mind and a constant 
terror, that would be perfectly unbearable. So Jos’s man was marking 
his victim down, as you see one of Mr. Paynter’s assistants in Leaden- 
haU-street omamei^^an unconscious turtle with a placard on which is 
written, ** Soup to-iSSS’ow.” ^ 

Amelia’s attendant was much less selfishly (disposed. Few depend- 
ants could come near that kind and gentle creature without paying 
their usual tribute of loyalty and affection to her sweet and affectionate 
nature. And it a fact that Pauline, the cook, consoled her mistress 
more than anybody >^hom she saw on this wretched morning ; for 
when she found how Amelia femained for hours, silent, motionless, 
and haggardj'by the windows in which she had placed herself to 
watch the last bayonets of the column as it marched away, the honest 
girl took the lady’s®hand, and said, Tenez^ Maiiame, est-^ce quHl tlest Pas 
aussi d r.apnIe, mon honfifne d moi? with which she burst into tears, 
and Amelia falling into her arms, did likewise, and so each pitied and 
soothed the other. . 

Sever^ times during the forenoon My. Jos’s Isidor went from his 
lodgings into the town, and to the gates of the hotels and lodging- 
houses round about the Parc, where the English were coftgregated, ^ 
and there mingling with other valets, couriers, and lackeys/gamdred 
such news as was abroad, and brought back bulletins for his master’s 
information. Almost all these gentleman were in heart partisans of | 
the Emperor, and had their opinions about the speedy end ctf the : 
campaign. The Emperor’s proclamation from Avesnes had<»been 
distributed -evei5?whcre plentifully in Brussels. “Soldiers I” it said; , 
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“this is the anniversary of Marengo and Friedland, by which the 
destinies of Europe were twice decided. Thin, as after Austerlitz, 
as after Wagram, we were too generous. We believed in ,the oaths 
and promises of princes whom we suffered to remain upon their 
thrones. Let us march once more to mfeet Jhem. We and they, are 
we not still the same men ? Soldiers ! these same Prussians who are 
so arrogant to-day, were three to onh agaiiJst you at Jena, and six to 
one at Montmirail. Those among you who were prisoners in England 
can tell their comrades what frightful torments they suffered on board 
the English hulks. Madmen ! a moment of prosperity has blinded 
them, and if they enter into France it will be to find a grave there ! ” 
But the partisans of the French prophesied a more speedy extermina- 
tion of theL Emperor’s enemies than this ; and it was agreed on all 
hands that Prussians and British would never return except as 
prisoners in the rear of the conquering army. 

These opinions in the course of the day were brought to operate 
upon Mr. Sedley. He was told that the Duke of Wellington had gone 
to try and rally his army, the advance of which had been utterly 
crushed the night before. 

“ Crushed, pshi^l” said Jos, whose heart was pretty stout at break- 
fast-tlme. “The Duke has gone to •beat the Emperor as he has 
beaten all his generals before.” 

“ His papers are burned, his effects arc removed, and his quarters 
are being got ready for the Duke of Dalmatia,” Jos’s informant replied. 
“I had it from his own mattre d^kdiel. Milor Due de Richemont’s 
people are packing up everything. His Grace has fled already, and 
the Duchess is only waiting to see the plate p««kld to join the King 
of France at Ostend.” 

“The King of FAnce is at Ghent, fellow,” replied Jos, affecting 
incredulity. 

“ He fled last night to Bruges, and embarks to-day from Ostend. 
The Duke de Berri is taken prisoner. Those who wish to be safe had 
better go soon, for the dykes will be open to-morro1^, and who can fly 
when the whole country is under water ? ” ^ 

“ Nonsense, Sir, we are three to one, Sir, agains>%ny force Bony 
can bring in the field,” Mr. Sedley objected ; “ the Austrians and the 
Russians are on their nnarch. He mujst, he shell be crushed,” Jos 
said, slapping his hand on the table. 

“The Prussians were three to one at JenI, and he took their army 
and kingdom in a week. They were six to one at Montmirail, and he 
scattered them like sheep, The Austrian anr^y is coming, but with the 
Empress and the King of Rome at its head ; and the Russians, bah 1 
thie Russians will withdraw. No quarter is to be given to the English, 
on account of fheir cruelty to our braves on board the infamous pph- 
toons. Look here, here it is in black and white. Here^fij the |irb- 
clamation of his Majesty the Empeiror and King,” said hqw 
declared ])artisan of Napoleon, ana taking the document from' h|s 
poci^t, Isidor sternly thrust it into his master’s face^ and- 
tooked upon the fragged coat and v^uahles as his own sppih 
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Jos was, if not seriously alarmed as yet, at least considerably dis- 
turbed in mind. ‘‘ Give me my coat and cap, Sir,” said he, “ and follow 
me. I will go myself and learn the truth of these reports.” Isidor 
was furious as Jos put op th^ braided frock. “Milor had better hot 
wear that military coat,” said he ; “the Frenchmen have sworn not to 
give quarter to a single British soldier.” 

“Silence, Sirrah!” said Jos, with a resolute countenance still, and 
thrust his arm into the sleeve with indomitable resolution, in the 
performance of which heroic act he was found by Mrs. Rawdon 
Crawltsy, who at this juncture came up to visit Amelia, and entered 
without ringing at the ante-chamber door. 

Rebecca was dressed very neatly and smartly, as usual ; her quiet 
sleep after Rawdon’s departure had refreshed her, and her pink smiling 
cheeks were quite pleasant to look at, in a town and on a day when 
everybody else*s countenance wore the appearance of the deepest 
anxiety and gloom. She laughed at the attitude in which Jos was 
discovered, and the struggles and convulsions with which^the stout 
gentleman thrust himself into the braided coat. 

“ Are you preparing to join the army, Mr. Joseph ? ” she said. “ Is 
there to be nobody left in Brussels to protect us poor women ? •” Jos 
succeeded in plunging into the coat, and came forward blushing and 
stuttering out excuses to his fair visitor. “ How was she after the 
events of the morning — after the fatigues of the ball the night before ?” 
Monsieur Isidor disappeared into his master’s adjacent bed-room, 
bearing off the flowered dressing-^own. 

“ How good of ijou to ask,” said she, pressing one of his hands in 
both her own. “ HowT^cool and collected you look when everybody 
else is frightened ! How is our dear little Eram^v? It must have been 
an awful, awful parting.” 

“Tremendous,” Jos said. 

“You men can bear anything,” replied the lady. “Parting or 
danger are nothing to you. Own now that you were going to join the 
army, and leave us to dhr fate. I know you were — something tells me 
you were. I so frightened, when the thought came into my head 
{for I do sometimes think of you when I am alone, Mr. Joseph !), that 
I ran off immediately to beg and entreat you not to fly from us,” 

This speech mi|ht be interpreted, “ My dear Sir, should an acci- 
dent befal the army, and a retreat be necessary, you have a very com- 
fortable carriage, in which I propose to take a seat.” I don’t know 
whether Jos understood the words in this sense. But he was pro- 
foundly mortifled by the lady’s inattention to him, during their stay at 
Brussels. He.had never been presented to any of Rawdon Crawly’s 
great ac<|uaintance$ : he had scarcely been invited to Rebecca’s parties ; 
for he was too timid to play much, and his presence bored George dnd 
Rawdon equally, who neither of them, perhaps, liked to have a witness 
of the amusements in which the pair chose toindulge. “ Ah ! ” thought 
Jos, “ nosr she wants me she comes to me. When there is nobody dse 
in the way she can think about old Joseph Sedley ! ” But besides these 
doubts h({^ fblt flattered at the idea Rebecca expressed of his courage. 
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He blushed a good deal, and put on an ail- of importance. I 
should like to see the action," he said. “ Every man of giny spirit 
would, you know. 1 Ve seen a little service in India, but nothing on 
this grand scale.” • * 

“You men would sacrifice anything for a pleasure,” Rebecca 
answered. “ Captain Crawley left me\his mdrning as gay as if he was 
going to a hunting party. What does he care ! What do any of you 
care for the agonies and tortures of a poor forsaken woman ? (I wonder 
whether he could really have been going to the troops, this great lazy 
gourmand ?) Oh ! dear Mr. Sedley, I have come to you for comfort — 
for consolation. I have been on my knees all the morning. I tremble 
at the frigh^ul danger into which our husbands, our friends, our brave 
troops and allies, are rushing. And I come here for shelter, and find 
another of my friends — ^the last remaining to me — bent upon plunging 
into the dreadful scene ! ” 

“ My dear Madam,” Jos replied, now beginning to be quite soothed. 
“ Don’t be alarmed. I only said I should like to go — what Briton 
would not ? But my duty keeps me here : I can’t leave that poor 
creature in the ne:^^ room.’^ And he pointed with his finger to the 
door of the chamber in which Amelia was. 

“ Good noble brother 1 ” Rebecca said, putting her handkerchief to 
her eyes, and smelling the eau-de-cologne with which it was scented. “ I 
have done you injustice : you have got a heart. I thought you had not.” 

“ O, upon my honour ! ” Jos said, niaking a motion as if he would 
lay his hand upon the spot in question. “ You do me injustice, indeed 
you do — my dear Mrs. Crawley.” 

“ I do, now your heart is true to your sister. But I remember two 
years ago— >vhen it w^s false to me I ” Rebecca said, fixing her eyes 
upon him for an instant, and then turning away into the window. 

Jos blushed violently. That organ which he was accused by 
Rebecca of not possessing began to thump tumultuously. He recalled 
the days when he had fled from her, and the passioif which had once 
in:^med him — the days when he liad driven her in his curricle : when 
she had knit the green purse for him ; when he had'^te enraptured 
gazing at her white arms, and bright eyes. 

» I know you think me ungrateful,” Rebecca continued, coming out 
of the window, and ojnee tnore looking at him and addressing him in 
a low tremulous voice. “Your colmess, ydur averted looks, your 
manner when we have met of late--when I came in just now, all 
PIToved it to me. But were there no reasons why I should avoid you? 
tet your own heart answer that question. Do' you think my husband 
was too much inclined to welcome you ? The only unkind words I 
have ever hfid ftom him (I will dp Captain Crawley that justice) have 
been about you— apd most cruel, cruel woirHs they were.” 

“Good gracious! what have I done? "asked Jos in a flurry of 
pleasure and perplexity ; “ wliat have I donte— to— to— ? ” 

“ Js jealousy nothing ? ” said Rebecca. “ He makes me miserable 
about youi And whatever it might have^ been once*-my heart is all 
his. 1 am innocent now. Am I not, Mr. Sedley?” ' "'■ 
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All Jos^s blood tingled with delight, as he surveyed this victim to 
his attraQtions. A few adroit words, one or two knowing tender 
glances of the eyes, and his heart was inflamed again and his doubts 
and suspicions forgotten* Ffom Solomon downwards, have not wiser 
men than he been cajoled and befooled by women? “If the worst 
comes to the worst ? ” BdSeky thought, “ my retreat is secure ; and I 
have a right-hand seat in the barouche.” 

There is no knowing into w^hat declarations of love and ardour the 
tumultuous passions of Mr. Joseph might have led him, if Isidor the 
valet had not made his re-appearance at this minute, and be^n to 
busy himself about the domestic affairs. Jos, who was just going to 
gasp out an avowal, choked almost with the emotion t^at he was 
obliged to restrain. Rebecca too bethought her that it w^as time she 
should go in and|comfort her dearest Amelia. revotr” she said, 

kissing her hand to Mr. Joseph, and tapped gently at the door of his 
sister’s apartment. As she entered and closed the door on herself, he 
sank down in a chair, and gazed and sighed and puffed portentously. 
“ That coat is very tight for Milor,” Isidor said, still having his eye on 
the frogs ; but his master heard him not : his thoughts were else- 
where : now glowing, maddfcning, upon the contemplation of the 
enchanting Rebecca : anon shrinlqng guiltily before the vision of the 
jealous Rawdon Crawley, with his curling, fierce mustachios, and his 
terrible duelling pistols loaded and cocked. 

Rebecca’s appearance struck Amelia with terror, and made her 
shrink back. It recalled her to the world and the remembrance of 
yesterday. In the %w»powering fears about to-morrow she had for- 
’ gotten Rebecca, — jealousy — everything except that her husband was 
gone and was in danger. Until this dauntless \forldling came in and 
broke the spell, and lifted the latch, we too have forborne to enter into 
that sad chamber. How long had that poor girl been on her knees ! 
what hours of speechless prayer and bitter prostration had she passed 
there! The war-throniclers who write brilliant stories of fight and 
triumph scarcely tell us of these. These are too mean parts of the 
pa*geant : and ^Tju don’t hear widows’ cries or mothers’ sobs in the 
midst of the shouts and jubilation in the great Chorus of Victoiy. 
And yet when waa the time, that such have not cried out : heart*- 
broken, humble Protestants, unheard in the uproar of the triumph ! 

After tlie first movement of terror in Amelia’s mind — when 
Rebecca’s green eyes lighted upon her, and rustling in her fresh silks 
and brilliant ornaments, the latter tripped up with extended arms to 
embrace her— a feeling of anger succeeded, and from being deadly 
pale before, her face flushed up red, and ^e returned Rebecca’s look 
after a moment with a steadiness which surprised land, somewhat 
abashed her rival. 

“ Dearest Amelia, you are very unwell,” the visitor said, putting 
forth her hand to take Amelia’s. ^ What*^^is it ? I could not rest rnitil 
I knew how you were.” * 

Amelia drew back her hand— never since her life began had that 
gentle soul refused to believe or to answer any demonstration of good* 
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will or affection. But she drew back her hand, .and trembled all over. 
“Why ^vQyou here, Rebecca? ” she said, still looking at her solemnly 
with her large eyes. These glances troubled her visitor. » 

“ She must have seen him give me the letter at the ball,” Rebecca 
thought. “ Don’t be agitated, dear Amelia;’ she said, looking down. 
“ I came but to see if I could — ^if you. were ^ell.” 

“ Are you well ? ” said Amelia. “ I dare say you are. You don’t 
love your husband. You would not be here if you did. Tell me, 
Rebecca, did I ever do you anything but kindness ? ” 

“ Indeed, Amelia, no,” the other said, still hanging down her head. 

“When you were quite poor, who was it that befriended you? 
Was I not a sister to you ? You saw us all in happier days before he 
married me. I was all in all then to him ; or would he have given up 
his fortune, his family, as he nobly did to make me happy ? Why did 
you come between my love and me ? Who sent you to separate those 
whom God joined, and take my darling’s heart from me — my own 
husband ? Do you think you could love him as I did ? His love was 
everything to me. You knew it, and wanted to rob me of it. For 
shame, Rebecca ; bad and wicked woman — false friend and false 
wife.’’ *• 

“ AmeKa, I protest before God, I ha^e done my husband no wrong,” 
Rebecca said, turning from her. 

“Have you done me no wrong, Rebecca? You did not succeed, 
but you tried. Ask your heart if you did not ? ” 

She knows nothing, Rebecca thought. 

“ He came back to me. I knew he would. ]L knew that no false- 
\ hood, no flattery, could keep him from me I knew he would 

come. I prayed so Jhat he should.” 

The poor girl spoke these words with a spirit and volubility which 
Rebecca had never before seen in her, and before which the latter was 
quite dumb. “ But what have I done to you,” she continued in a more 

g itiful tone, “ that you should try and take him froyi me? I had him 
ut for six weeks. You might have spared rile those, Rebecca. And 
yet, from the very first day of our wedding, you caine^and blighted it. 
Now he is gone, are you come to see how unhappy ram ? ” She Con- 
tinued, “ You made me wretched enough for the past fortnight : you 
might have spared me*to-day,” ♦ 

“I — I never came here,” interposed Rebqpca, “with unlucky truth.” 
“ No. You didn’t come. You took him away. Are you come to 
fetch him from me I ” she continuetf in a wilder tone. “ He was here, 
but he is gone now. There on that very sofa he sate. Don’t touch 
it. We sate and talked there. I was on his knee, and my arms were 
round his neck, and we said * Our Father.* Yes, he was here : and 
they came* and took him away, but he promised me to come back.” 

“He will come back, my dear,” said Rebecca, touched in spite of 
herself. ' 

“Look,” said Amelia, “this is his! sash— isn’t it a pretty colour?” 
antf Re took up the fringe and kisseoTT* She had tied it round her 
waist at some part of the day. She -had forgotten her anger, her 
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jealousy, the very presence of her rival seemingly. For she walked 
silently and almost lAlth a smile on her face, towards the, bed, and 
began to sjiiooth down George’s pillow, 

Rebecca walked, too, silently away. “How is Amelia ?** asked 
Jos, who still held his position in the chair. ^ 

“There should be somebody with her,” said Rebecca. “I think 
she is very unwell ; ” and she %?ent away with a very grave face, 
refLisin^^ Mr. Sedley’s entreaties that she w'ould stay and partake of the 
early dinner which he had ordered. 

Rebecca was of a good-natured and obliging disposition ; and she 
liked Amelia rather than otherwise. Even her hard words, reproachful 
as they were, were complimentary — the groans of a pcrstji stinging 
under defeat. Meeting Mrs. O’Dowd, whom the Dean’s sermons had 
by no means comforted, and who was walking very disconsolately in 
the Parc, Rebecca accosted the latter, rather to the surprise of the 
Major’s wife, who was not accustomed to such marks of politeness 
from Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, and informing her that poor little Mrs. 
Osborne was in a desperate condition, and almost mad with grief, sent, 
off the good-natured Irishwoman straight to see if* she could console 
her young favourite. • 

“ I ’ve cares of my own enough,” Mrs. O’Dowd said, gravely, “and 
1 thought poor Amelia would be little wanting for company this day. 
But if she ’s so bad as you say, and you can’t attend to her, who used 
to be so fond of her, faith I ’ll see if I can be of service. And so good 
marning to ye, Madam with which speech and a toss of her head, 
the lady of the rep^jetfaer took a farewell of Mrs. Crawley, whose 
company she by no means courted, 

Becky watched her marching off, with a smile\>n her lip. She had 
the keenest sense of humour, and the Parthian look which the retreat* 
ing Mrs, O’Dowd flung over her shoulder almost upset Mrs. Crawley’s 
gravity. “ My service to ye, me fine Madam, and I ’m glad to see ye 
so cheerful,” thouglit Peggy. “ It ’s that will cry your eyes out 

with grief, any way.” And with this she passed on, and speedily found 
her way to Mrs^^sborne’s lodgings. 

The poor soul was still at the bedside, where Rebecca had left her, 
and stood almost crjv;y with grief. The Majoris wife, a stronger minded* 
woman, endeavoured her best to comfort her young friend. “ You 
must bear up, Amelia, de4r,” she said kindly, “ for he mustn’t find you 
ill when he sends for you after the-victory. It ’s not you are the only 
woman that are in the hands of God this day.” 

^ 1 know that. I am* very wicked, very weak,” Amelia said. She 
knew her own weakness well enough. The,presence of the more reso- 
lute friend checked it, however : and she was the better*of this control 
an(J*'c^pany. They went oh till two o’clock ; their hearts" were with 
the column as it marched farther and farther away. Dreadful doubt 
and anguisk—prayers ^d feare and griefs'unspeakable'— fallowed the 
reji^iment. It was thei women’s tribute to the war. It taxes boUi' alike, 
^and takes the btood of the mej^and the tears of the women. 
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At half-p*ast two an event occurred of daily importance to Mr. 
Joseph : the dinner hour arrived. Warriors may fight and perish, but 
he must dine. He came into Amelia’s room to see if he tould coax 
her to share that meal. “ Try,” said he i “ tljie soup is very good. Do 
try, Emmy,” ana Tic kissed her hand. Except when she was married, 
he had not done so much for years before. • “You are very good and 
kind, Joseph,” she said. “ Everybody is, but, if you please, 1 will stay 
in my room to-day.” 

The savour'bf the soup, however, was agreeable to Mrs. O’Dowd’s 
nostrils : and she thought she would bear Mr. Jos company. So the 
two sate down to their meal. “God bless the meat,” said the Major’s 
wife, solemnly : she was thinking of her honest Mick, riding at the 
head of hiu regiment : “ ’Tis but a bad dinner those poor boys will get 
to-day,” she said, with a sigh, and then, like a philosopher, fell to. 

Jos’s spirits rose with his meal. He would drink the regiment’s 
health, or, indeed, take any other excuse to indulge in a glass of cham- 
pagne. “ We’ll drink to O’Dowd and the brave — th,” said he, bowing 
gallantly to his guest. “ Hey, Mrs. O’Dowd. Fill Mrs. O’Dowd’s 
glass, Isidor.” 

liut all of a sucMcn, Isidor started, ^nd the Major’s wife laid down 
her knife and fork. The windows of the room were open, and looked 
southward, and a dull distant sound came over the sun-lighted roofs 
from that direction. “ What is it ? ” said Jos. “ Wh/ don’t you pour, 
you rascal 1 ” 

“ C^csl le feti!^ said Isidor, running to the balcony. 

“ God defend us ; it ’s cannon ! ” Mrs. O’Dojjjd cried, starting up, 
and followed too to the window. A thousana^[SSle and anxious &ces 
might have been secyn looking from other casements. And presently 
it seemed as if the whole population of the city rushed into the streets. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

IN WHICH JOS TAKE3 FLIGHT, AND THE W'AR^IS BROUGHT TO A 

CLOSE. 

We of peaceful London City, havfe never beheld— and please God 
never shall witness — such a scene of hurry and alarm, as that which 
Brussels presented. Crowds rushed to the Namur gate, from which 
direction the noise proceeded^ and many rode along the level chaussie^ 
to be in advance of any intelligence from Jthe army. Each man asked 
his neighbour for news ; and even great English lords and ladies con- 
descended to speak to perspns whom they did not know. The friends 
of the French went abroad, wild with excitement, and prophecying 
the^triumph of their Emperor. The merchants closed thcijr shops, 
and came out to swell the general chorus of alarm and clamour. 
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Women rushed to the .churches, and crowded the chapels, and knelt 
and prayed on the flags and steps. The dull sound of the cannon 
went on roiling, rolling. Presently carriages with travellers began to 
leave the town, galloping away; by the Ghent barrier. The prophecies 
of the French partisans began to pass for facts. “He has cut the 
armies in two,'’ it was said- “ is marching straight on Brussels. 
He will overpower the English, and be here to-night.” “He will 
overpower the English,” shrieked Isidor to his master, “ and will be 
here to-night.” The man bounded in and out from the lodgings to 
the street, always returning with some fresh particulars of disaster. 
Jos's face grew paler and paler. Alarm began to take entire posses- 
sion of the stout civilian. All the champagne he drank brought no 
courage to him. Before sunset he was worked up to such*a pitch of 
nervousness as gratified his friend Isidor to behold, who now counted 
surely upon the spoils of the owner of the laced coat. 

The women were away all this time. After hearing the firing for a 
mbment, the stout Major's wife bethought her of her friend in the next 
chamber, and ran in to watch, and if possible to console, Amelia. The 
idea that she had that helpless and gentle creature to protect, gave 
additional strength to the natu^l courage of the hdnest Irishwoman. 
She passed five hours by her friend’s side, sometimes in remonstrance, 
sometimes talking cheerfully, oftener in silence, and terrified mental 
supplication. “I never let go her hand once,” said the stout lady 
afterwards, “ until after sunset, when the firing was over.” Pauline, 
the domcy was on her knees at church hard by, praying for son hotnme 
d elle, 

When the noise orEBe cannonading was over, Mrs. O’Dowd issued 
out of Amelia's room into the parlour adjoining,«where Jos sate with 
two emptied flasks, and courage entirely gone. Once or twice he had 
ventured into his sister’s bed-room, looking very much alarmed, and 
as if he would say something. But the Major’s wife kept her place, 
and he went away ivithout disburthening himself of his speech. He 
was ashamed to tell her that he wanted to fly. 

But when shej^ade her appearance in the dining-room, where he 
sate in the twilight in the cheerless company of his empty champagne- 
bottles, he b^an to open his mind to her. 

“ Mrs. O’Dowd,” he said, “ hadn't you better get Amelia ready ? ” 

“Axe you going to take her but a walk?” said the Major’s lady ; 
“ sure she ’s too weak to stir.” 

if I — I Ve ordered the carriage,” he said, “and — and post-horses ; 
Isidor is gone for them,” ‘Jos continued. 

“What do you want with driving to-night?” answered the lady. 
“ Isn’t she better* on her bed ? I’ve just got*her to lie doiyn.” 

“ Get her up," said Jos ; “she must get up, 1 say and he stamped 
his foot energetically. I say the horses are ordered— yes, the horses 
are ordered. It ’s all over, and— ” * 

“ And what ? " ask^d Mrs. O’Dowd. 

“ I’m, off for Gltoht," Jos answered. “ Everybody is going ; thdte’s 
a place for you 1 We sl:^ start in half-an-hour.” 
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The Major’s wife looked at him with infinito scorn. “ I don’t move 
till O’Dowd gives me the route^ ” said she. “ You may go if you like, 
Mr. Sedley j but, feith, Anisia and I stop here.” ^ 

“ She shall go,” said Jos, with another , stamp of his foot. Mrs. 
O’Dowd put herself with arms akimbo before the bed-room door. 

“Is it her mother you’re going bo takeoher to?” she said ; “or do 
you want to go to Mamma yourself, Mr. Sedley ? Good maming — a 
pleasant journey to ye, sir. Bon voyage^ as they say, and take my 
counsel, and shave off them muslachios, or they’ll bring you into mis- 
chief.” 

“D — n !” yelled out Jos, wild with fear, rage, and mortification ; 
and Isidor came in at this juncture, swearing in his turn. ^'‘ Pasde 
chevauXy iacrcblcu!^'^ hissed out the furious domestic. All the horses 
were gone. Jos was not the only man in Brussels seized with panic 
that day. 

But Jos’s fears, great and cruel as they were already, were destined 
to increase to an almost frantic pitch before the night was over. It 
has been mentioned how Pauline, the bonncy had son homme d ellCy 
also in the ranks of the army that had gone out to meet the Emperor 
Napoleon. This lover was a native o^, Brussels, and a Belgian hussar. 
The troops of his nation signalized themselves in this war for anything 
but courage, and young Van Cutsiim, Pauline’s admirer, was too good 
a soldier to disobey his Colonel’s orders to run away. Whilst in 
garrison at Brussels voung Regulus (he had been born in the revolu- 
tionary times) found his great comfort, and passed almost all his 
leisure moments in Pauline’s kitchen ; and j|t ^aas with pockets and 
holster s crammed full of good things from her Iqrder, that he had 
tak'enleave of his weeping sweetheart, to proceed upon the campaign 
a few days before. ^ 

As far as his regiment was concerned, this campaign was over 
now. They had formed a part of the division under the command of 
his Sovereign apparent, the Prince of Orangj, andias respected length 
of swords and mustachios, and the richness of uniform and equip- 
ments, Regulus and his comrades looked to be as;£pllant a body of 
men as ever trumpets sounded for. 

When Ney dashed, upon the advance of the allied troops, carrying 
one position after the other, until arrival of the great body of the 
British army from Brussels cha4|i^ the® aspect of the combat of 
Quatre Bras, the squadrons amoiife which Regulus rode showed the 
greatest activity in retreating before the French, and were dislodged 
from one post and another which they occupied. with perfect alacrity 
on their part. Their movements were only checked by the advance 
of the British in their rear. Thus forced to halt, the enemy’s cavalry 
(whose bloodthirsty obstinacy cannot be too severely reprehended) 
had at length an opportunity of coming to close quarters with ihte 
brave Belgians before theih ; who preferred to encounter the British 
ra^fier than the French, and at once turning tail rode through the 
English regiments that were behind them, and sc|ittered in /all direc- 
tions. The regiment in fact did not ^ejst any more. It was nowhere. 
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It had no head quarter*. Regulus found himself galloping many miles 
from the field of action, entirely alone ; and whither should he fly for 
refuge so naturally as to that kitchen and those faithful arms in which 
Pauline had so often wclcymc^ him ? 

At some ten o’clock the clinking of a sabre might ha'^e been heard 
up the stair of the house ^’<ihere the Osbornes occupied a storey in the 
continental fashion. A knock might have been heard at the kitchen 
door ; and poor Pauline, come back from church, fainted almost with 
terror as she opened it and saw before her her haggard hussar. He 
looked as pale as the midnight dragoon who came to disturb Leonora. 
Pauline would have screamed, but that her cry would have called her 
masters, and discovered her friend. She stifled her scream, then, and 
leading her hero into the kitchen, gave him beer, and the ehoice bits 
from the dinner, which Jos had not had the heart to taste. The 
hussar showed he was no ghost by the prodigious quantity of flesh 
and beer which he devoured — and during the mouthfuls he told his 
talc of disaster. 

His regiment had performed prodigies of courage, and had with- 
stood for a while the onset of the whole French army. But they were 
overwhelmed at last, as was \Jie whole British afmy by this time. 
Ney destroyed each regiment as it came up. The Belgians in vain 
interposed to prevent the butchery of the English. The Brunswickers 
Avcrc routed and had fled — their Duke was killed. It was a general 
debdeU, He sought to drown his sorrow for the defeat in floods of 
beer. 

Isidor, who had came into the kitchen, heard the conversation, and 
rushed out to inform monaster. “ It is all over,” he shrieked to Jos. 
‘*Milor Duke is a prisoner; the Duke of Brunsivick is killed; the 
British army is in full flight ; there is only one man escaped, and he 
is in the kitchen now — come and hear him.” So Jos tottered into that 
apartment where Regulus still sate on the kitchen-table, and clung 
last to his flagon of^beer. In the best French which he could muster, 
and which was in sooth *of a very ungrammatical sort, Jos besought 
the hussar to tcinjis talc. The disasters deepened as Regulus spoke. 
He was the only man of his regiment not slam on the field. He had 
seen the Duke of Brunswick fall, the black hussars fly, the Ecossais 
pounded down by the* cannon. 

And the — th ? ” gasped Jos. 

‘‘ Cut in pieces,” said the hussai* — upon which Pauline crying out, 
** O my mistress, ma bonne fetite dame^^ went oflf fairly into hysterics, 
and filled the house with her screams. 

» 

Wild with terror, Mr. Sedley knew not Bow or where to seek for 
safety. He rushed from the- kitchen back to the sitting-room, an^ 
cast an appealing look at Amelia’s door, which Mrs. O’Dowd had 
closed and locked in his face ; but he remembered how scornfully the 
latter had received him, and after pausing and listening for a brief 
space at the door, he left it, and resolved to go into the street,* for fhe 
&$t time that day. * So, sei?ing a candle, he looked about for his gold- 
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laced cap, and found it lying in its usual plac^, on a console-table, in 
the ante-room, placed before a mirror at which Jos used to coquet, 
always giving his side-locks a twirl, and his cap the propey cock over 
his eye, before he went forth to make appearance in public.^ Such is 
the force of 4iabit, that even in the midst of his terror he began 
mechanically to twiddle with his hair, and ^rrange the cock of his hat. 
Then he looked amazed at the pale lace in the glass before him, and 
especially at his mustachios, which had attained a rich growth in the 
course of near seven weeks, since they had come into the world. 
They ivill mistake me for a military man, thought he, remembering 
Isidores warning, as to the massacre with which all the defeated 
British army was threatened ; and staggering back to his bed-chamber, 
he began svildly pulling the bell which summoned his valet. 

Isidor answered that summons. Jos had sunk in a chair — he had 
torn off his neckcloths, and turned down his collars, and was sitting 
with both his hands lifted to his throat. 

Coi/pes-moz, Isidor,” shouted he ; Coitpes-moi 

Isidor thought for a moment he had gone mad, and that he wished 
his valet to cut his throat. 

^\Les moustaciies^^ gasped Jos; “/ry vwustaclm — coupy^ rosy, 
viic /^' — his French was of this sort-^ voluble, as we have said, but 
not remarkable for grammar. 

Isidor swept off the mustachios in no time with the razor, and 
heard with inexpressible delight his master^s orddrs that he should 
fetch a hat and a plain coat. Ne party p loo — habit militair — bonny 
— donny a voo^prenny dekors ^^ — were Jos^s words, — the coat and cap 
were at last his property. 

This gift being made, Jos selected a plain black coat and waistcoat 
from his stock, and put on a large white neckcloth, and a plain beaver. 
If he could have got a shovel-hat he would have worn it. As it was, 
you would have fancied he was a flourishing, large parson of the 
Church of England. ^ 

“ Venny maintenongp he continued, “ STj^eevy — ally-^party — dong 
la roo.” And so having said, he plunged swiftly jjown the staixijs of 
the house, and passed into the street. 

Although Regulus had vowed that he was the only man of his 
* regiment or of the allfed army, almost, who had* escaped being cut to 
pieces by Ney, it appeared that hi%statemqpt was incorrect, and that 
.a good number more of the supposed victims had survived the mas- 
sacre. Many scores of Regulus’s comrades had found their way back 
to Brussels, and— all agreeing that they had run away — filled the whole 
town with an idea of the defeat of the .allies. The arrival of the 
French was expected hourly ; the panic continued, and preparations 
for flight .went on everywhere. No houses! thought Jos, in terror. 
He made Isidor inquire of scores of persons, whether they had any to 
lend or sell, and his heart, sank within him, at the negative answers 
returned everywhere. Should he take the journey on foot? Even 
feai could not render that ponderous body so active. 

Almost all the hotels occupied by the English in Brussels face the: 
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Parc, and Jos wandered irresolutely about in this quarter, with crowds 
of other people, oppressed as he was by fear and curiosity. Some 
families he saw more happy than himself, having discovered a team 
of horses, and rattling through the streets in retreat ; others again 
there were whose case; w&s like his own, and who could not for any 
bribes or entreaties procure the necessary means of flight. Amongst 
these would-be fugitives, Jos rerfiarked the Lady Bareacres and her 
daughter, who sate in their carriage in the porte-coMre of their hotel, 
all their imperials packed, and the only drawback to whose flight was 
the same want of motive power which kept Jos stationary. 

Rebecca Crawley occupied apartments in this hotel; and had 
before this period had sundry hostile meetings with the ladies of the 
Bareacres family. My Lady Bareacres cut Mrs. Crawley oy the stairs 
when they met by chance ; and in all places where the latter’s name 
was mentioned, spoke perseveringly ill of her neighbour. The Countess 
was shocked at the familiarity of General Tufto with the aide-de-camp’s 
wife. The Lady Blanche avoided her as if she had been an infectious 
disease. Only the Earl himself kept up a sly occasional acquaintance 
with her, when out of the jurisdiction of his ladies. 

Rebecca had her revenge now upon these insolent enemies. It 
became known in the hotel thut Captain Crawley^s horses had been 
left behind, and when the panic began, Lady Bareacres condescended 
to send her maid to the Captain^s wife with her Ladyship’s compli- 
ments, and a desire to know the price of Mrs. Crawley’s horses. Mrs. 
Crawley returned a note with her compliments, and an intimation that 
it was not her custom to transact bargains with ladies’ maids. 

This curt reply Uhwght the Earl in person to Becky’s apartment ; 
but he could get no more success than the flrst ambassador. “ Send 
a lady’s maid to Mrs. Crawley cried in •’great anger; “why 

didn’t my Lady Bareacres tell me to go and saddle the horses I Is 
it her Ladyship that wants to escape, or her Ladyship’s femme de 
chambre V^ And this was all the answ'er that the Earl bore back to 
his Countess. • 

]^hat will not qecessity do ? The Countess herself actually came 
to wait upon MWf Crawley on the failure of her second envoy. She 
entreated her to name her own price 5 she even offered to invite Becky 
to Bareacres Hous^ if the latter would but give her the means of 
returning to that residence. Mrs. ‘Crawley sneered at her. 

I don’t want to be waited on by bailiffs in livery,” she said ; “ you 
will never get back though most pl-obably — at least, not you and your 
diamonds together. The French will have those. They will be here 
in two hours, and I shall be half way to Ghent by that time. I would 
not sell you my horses, no, not for the two largest diamonds that your 
Ladyship wore at the ball.” , Lady Bareacres trembled witU rage and 
terror. The diamonds were sewed into her habit, and secreted in my 
Lord's padding and boots. “Woman, j;he diamonds ar^ at the 
bailor’s, and 1 mU have the horses,” she said. Rebecca laughed in 
hex face. The infuriate Countess went below, and sate in her carriage ; 
ber ma!d| her CQUiier».and hei; husband wefe sent once more through 
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the town, each to look for cattle ; and wo beti4e those who came last ! 
Her Ladyship was resolved on departing the very instant the horses 
arrived from any quarter — with her husband or without him. 

Rebecca had the pleasure of seeing her Ladyship in the horseless 
carriage, and •keeping her eyes fixed upon ner, and bewailing, in the 
loudest tone of voice, the Countess!^ perplexities. “ Not to be able to 
get horses ! ” she said, “ and to have all those diamonds sewed in to 
■the carriage cushions ! What a prize it will be for the French when 
they come ! — the carriage and the diamonds I mean ; not the lady ! ” 
She gave this information to the landlord, to the servants, to the 
guests, and the innumerable stragglers about the court-yard. Lady 
Bareacres could have shot her from the carriage-window. 

It wa^ while enjoying the humiliation of her enemy that Rebecca 
caught sight, of Jos, who made towards her directly he perceived her. 

That altered, frightened, fat face, told his secret well enough. He 
too wanted to fly, and was on the look-out for the means of escape. 
“//J? shall buy my horses,’* thought Rebecca, “and I *11 ride the 
mare.” 

Jos walked up to his friend, and put the question for the hundredth 
time during the feast hour, Did she know where horses were to be 
had?” 

“What, fly?” said Rebecca, \rith a laugh. “I thought you 
were the champion of all the ladies, Mr. Sedley.” 

“ I — I 'm not a military man,” gasped he. • 

“And Amelia? — Who is to protect that poor little sister of yours,” 
asked Rebecca. “ You surely would not desert Jjer ? ” 

“What good can I do her, suppose— suj^JWse the enemy arrive?” 
Jos answered, “'^ley’ll spare the women; but my man tells me 
that they have taken an oath to give no quarter to the men— the 
dastardly cowards.” 

“ Horrid 1 ” cried Rebecca, enjoying his perplexity. 

“Besides, 1 don’t want to desert her,” cried /he brother. “She 
shan't be deserted. There is a seat for hef in my carriage, and one 
for you, dear Mrs. Crawley, if you will come ;^iid if we can get 
horses—” sighed he— 

“ I have two to sell,” the lady said. Jos could have flung himself 
into her arms at the news. “Get* the carriage, Isidor,” he cried; 
“ we ’ve found them — ^we have found them« 

“My horses never were in hayness,” added the lady. “Bulfinch 
would kick the carriage to pieces, if you put him in the traces.” 

“ But he is quiet to ride ? ” asked the civilian. 

“ As quiet as a lamb, and as fast as a hare,” answered Rebecca. 

“ Do you jthink he is dp to my weight ? ” Jo? said. He was already . 
on his back, in imagination, without ever so much as a thought for 
poor Amelia. What person who loved a horse-speculation coujd 
resist such a temptation ? • 

In reply, Rebecca asked him to come into her room, whither he 
followed her quite breathless to conclude the bargain. Jos seldom 
spent a half hour in his life whiqh cost him so mudh money. Rebecca 
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measuring the value of the goods which she had for sale by Jos’s 
eagerness to purchase, as well as by the scarcity of the article, put 
upon her horses a price so prodigious as to make even the civilian 
draw back. “She would sell butli or neither,” she said, resolutely. 
Rawdoij had ordered hei hot fo part with them for a price less than 
that which she specified. Lord !^arcacres below would give her the 
same money — and with all*her love and regard for the gedley family, 
her dear Mr, Joseph must conceive that poor people must live — 
nobodjr, in a word, could be more affectionate, but more firm about 
the matter of business. 

Jos ended by agreeing, as might be supposed of him. The sum 
he had to give her was so large that he was obliged to ask for time ; 
so large as to be a little fortune to Rebecca, who rapidly calculated 
that with this sum, and the sale of the residue of RawjJon’s effects, 
and her pension as a widow should he fall, she would now be abso- 
lutely independent of the world, and might look her weeds steadily in 
the face. 

Once or twice in the day she certainly had herself thought about 
flying. But her reason gave her better counsel. “Suppose the 
French do come,” thought Becky, “what can they do to a poor 
officer’s widow ? Bah ! the timSs of sacks and sieges are over. We 
shall be let to go home quietly, or I may live pleasantly abroad with 
a snug little income.” 

Meanwhile Jos and Isidor went off to the stables to inspect the 
newly-purchased cattle. Jos bade his man saddle the horses at once. 
He would ride away that very night, that very hour. And he left the 
valet busy in get ting^ti^ horses leady, and went homewards himself 
to prepare for his departure. It must be secret. JHe would go to his 
chamber by the back entrance. He did not care to face Mrs. O’Dowd 
and Amelia, and own to them that he was about to run. 

By the time Jos’s bargain with Rebecca was completed, and his 
horses had been visited and examined, it was almost morning once 
more. But though midnight was long passed, there was no rest for 
the qity ; the peoplq were up, the lights in the houses flamed, crowds 
were still about^ilfe doors, and the streets were busy. Rumours of 
various natures went still from mouth to mouth : one report averred 
that the Prussians had been utterly defeated ; ahother that it was the 
English who had been attacked and conquered; a third that the 
latter had held their ground. This last rumour gradually got strength. 
No Frenchmen had made their appearance. Stragglers had come in 
from the army bringing rqports more and more favourable ; at last an 
aide-de-camp actually reached Brussels with despatches for the Com- 
mandant of the place, who placarded presently through .the town an 
official announcement of the success of the alhes at Quatre Bras, and 
the entire repulse of the French under Ney after a six hours’ battle. 
The aide-de-camp must have arrived sometime while Jos and Rebeppa 
were making their bargain together, or the latter was inspecting his 
purchase, he reached his own hotel, he found a score of Hs 

numerous inhabitants on the threshold discoursing of the news there 
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was no doubt as to its truth. And he went up> to rommunicate it to 
the ladies under his charge. He did not think it was necessary to 
tell them how he had intended to take leave of them, hoV he had 
bought horses, and what a price he had paid /or them. 

But success or defeat was a minor matter to them, who had only 
thought for the safety of those the3» lovedr Amelia, at the news of 
the victory, became still more agitated even than before. She was 
for going that moment to the army. She besought her brother with 
tears to conduct her thither. Her doubts and terrors reached their 
paroxysm ; and the poor girl, who for many hours had been plunged 
into stupor, raved and ran hither and thither in hysteric insanity — a 
piteous sight. No man writhing in pain on the hard-fought field fifteen 
miles off, vrtiere lay, after their struggles, so many of the brave— no 
man suffered more keenly than this poor harmless victim of the war. 
Jos could not bear the sight of her pain. He left his sister in the 
charge of her stouter female companion, and descended once more to 
the threshold of the hotel, where everybody still lingered, and talked, 
and waited^ for more news. 

It grew' to be broad daylight as they stood here, and fresh news 
began to arrive from the war, brought by men who had been actors in 
the scene. Waggons and long country carts laden with wounded came 
rolling into the town ; ghastly groans came from within them, and 
haggard faces looked up sadly from out of the straw. Jos Sedley was 
looking at one of these carriages with a painful curiosity — the moans 
of the people within were frightful— the wearied horses could hardly 
pull the cart. Stop I stop \ a feeble voice cried f*»om the straw, and 
the carriage stopped opposite Mr. Sedley^s hotel. 

It is George, I know it is 1 ” cried Amelia, rushing in a moment 
to the balcony, with a pallid face and loose flowing hair. It was not 
George, however, but it was the next best thing ; it was news of 
him. 

It was poor Tom Stubble, who had margh^d out of Brussels so 
gallantly twenty-four hours before, bearing the colours of the regiment, 
which he had defended vei^ gallantly upon the field!^*«^French laifcer 
had speared the young .ensign in the leg, who fdl, still bravely holding 
to his dag. At the ctmclusion of the engagement, a place had been 
found for the poor boy in a cart, and he had been brought back to 
Brussels. • 

“ Mr. Sedley, Mr. Sedley ! ^ cried the boy faintly, and Jos came up 
almost frighten^ at the appeal. He had not at first ^stinguished 
who it was that called him. 

Little Tom Stubble held out his hot and feeble hand. “ I ’m to be 
taken in here,'^ he said. Osborne— and— and Dobbin said I was ; 
and you are to give the man two Napoleons ; my mother will pay 
you." This young fellow’s thoughts, during the long feverish hours 
passed in the cart, had been*wandering to his father’s parsonage wl^^ 
he l)pd quitted only a few months before^ and he had sometimes 
forgotten nk pain in that delirium. , 

The hotd wns large, and the people Idnd, and all the inmates of 
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the cart were taken m and placed on various couches. The young 
ensign was conveyed up-stairs to Osborne’s quarters. Amelia and 
the Majors's wife had rushed down to him, when the latter had recog- 
nized him from the balizony... You may fancy the feelings of these 
women when they were told that the day was over, and both their 
husbands were safe ; in what zivate rapture Amelia fell on her good 
friend’s neck, and embraced her ; in what a grateful passion of prayers 
she fell on her knees, and thanked the Power which had saved her 
husband. 

Our young lady, in her fevered and nervous condition, could have 
had no more salutary medicine prescribed for her by any physician 
than that which chance put in her way. She and Mrs. O’Dowd 
watched incessantly by the wounded* lad, whose pain^’ were very 
severe, and in the duty thus forced upon her, Amelia had not time to 
brood over her personal anxieties, or to give herself up to her own 
fears and forebodings after her wont. The young patient told in his 
simple fashion the events of the day, and the actions of our friends of 
the gallant — th. They had suffered severely. They had lost very 
many officers and men. The Major’s horse had been shot under him 
as the regiment charged, and they all thought that^'O’Dowd was gone, 
and that Dobbin had got his irajority, until on their return from the 
charge to their old ground, the Major was discovered seated on 
Pyramus’s carcase, refreshing himself from a case-bottle. It was 
Captain Osborne that cut down the French lancer who had speared 
the ensign. Amelia turned so pale at the notion, that Mrs. O’Dowd 
stopped the young <unsign in this story. And it was Captain Dobbin 
who at the end of the dav, though wounded himself took up the lad 
in his arms and carried him to the surgeon, aad thence to the cart 
which was to bring him back to Brussels. And it was he who pro- 
mised the driver two louis if he would make his way to Mr. Sedley’s 
hotel in the city ; and tell Mrs. Captain Osborne that the action was 
over, and that he> husband was unhurt and well. 

^ Indeed, but he has a good heart that William Dobbin,” Mrs. 
O’Dowd said, ^t'^hough he is always laughing at me.” 

Young Stubble vowed there was not such another officer in the 
army, and never ceased his praises of the senipr captain, his modesty, 
his kindness, and ms admirable coolness in the field. To these parts 
of the conversation, Anselia lent a very distracted attention ; it was 
only when George was spoken o£ that she listened, and when he was 
not mentioned, she thought about him. 

In tending her patient, and in thinking of the wonderful escapes 
of the day before^ her second day passed away not too slowly mth 
Amelia. There was onlv one man m the* army for her : and as long 
as be was well* it must be owned that its movements interested her 
little* All the reports which Jos brought from the streets fi^ veiy 
vaguely on her ears i though they were sitfBcient to give that timorous 
^ntleman, and many other people then in Brussms, every disquiet. 
The French had j>een repulsed certainly, but it was after a severe and 
doubtful stnigglei and with dhly a dltbion of the French army. The 
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Emperor, with the main body, was away at*Ligny, where he had 
utterly annihilated the Prussians, and was now free to bring^his whole 
force to bear upon ^e allies. The Duke of Wellington was retreating 
upon the capita, and a great battle must be fought under its walls 
probably, of which the chances were more than doubtful. The Duke 
of Wellington had but twenty thousand British troops on whom he 
could rely, for the Germans were raw militia, the Belgians dis- 
affected ; and with this handful his Grace had to resist a hundred and 
fifty thousand men that had broken into Belgium under Napoleon. 
Under Napoleon ! What warrior was there, however £smous and 
skilhil, that could fight at odds with him ? 

Jos thought of £uQ these things, and trembled. So did all the rest 
of Bnissel#-where people felt that the fight of the day before was* but 
the prelude to the greater combat which was imminent. One of the 
armies opposed to the Emperor was scattered to the winds already. 
The few English that could be brought to resist him would perish at 
their posts, and the conqueror would pass over their bodies into the 
city. Woe be to those whom he found there ! Addresses were pre- 
pared, public functionaries assembled and debated secretly, apartments 
were* got ready, dnd triooloured bappers and triumphal emblems 
manufactured, to welcome the arrival of His Majesty the Emperor . 
and King. i 

. The emigration still continued, and wherever families could find 
means of departure, they ffed. ^^en Tos, oh the afternoon of the 
17th of June, went to Rebecca's hotel, he ftnmd that the great Bareacres* 
carriage had at length roiled away from the fprUisocMre. The £arl 
Imd procured a pair of horses somehow, in spitf"of Mrs. Crawley, and 1 
was rolling on the ipad to Ghent* Louis the Desired, was getting . 
ready his portmanteau in that dty, too. It seemed as if Misfortune 
was never tired of worrying into motion that unwiddy exile. 

Jos felt that the dday of yesterday bad been only a respite, and 
that his dearly bought horses must of a surety be pgt into requisition* 
His agonies were very severe all this day. As long as there was an 
English army between Brussels and Napoleon, of 

immediate flight ; biit he had his horses brought iroiB theif dis^nt 
stables, to the stables in the court-yard of the hotd where ht lived ; 
so that they mi^t be*under his own eyee, and %eyond the risk of 
Violent abm^ction. Indor watched the staj^e-door constantly, and 
had the horses saddled, to be ready pr the start.* He longed intensdy 
for that evdit. 

After the reception of the previon^ day, Ifeehecca dM not cate to 
come n^ her dear Amelia. She ifte bouquet which George 

had brought her, and gave msh to the ftbwers, and read over 

the letter he had sent her. ! “ rotm she said, twitling. 

round the little ;bit of paper in hex ^how I could ctush iS 

with this it is ioT f .thing lii^ ^ that she must bteslt Mif' 
a man who & coxcomb— and 

not eate for her. ^ypoor good worth ten of this 

, And Afi to'pb^. do !f-4r 
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pencd to poor good Rawdon, and what a great piece of luck it was 
that he had left his horses behind. 

In the course of this day too^ Mrs. Crawley, who saw not without 
anger the Bareacres party drive off, bethought her of the precaution 
which the countess had taken, and did a little needlework for own 
advantage; she stitched away the major part of her trinkets, bills, 
and bank-notes about her person, and so prepared, was ready for any 
event — ^to dy if she thought fit, or to stay and welcome the conqueror, 
were he Englishman or Frenchman. And I am not sure that she did 
not dream that night of becoming a duchess and Madame la Mar^chale, 
while Rawdon wrapped in his cloak, and making his bivouac under 
the rain at Mount Saint John, was thinking, with all the force of his 
heart, about the little wife whom he Jiad left behind him. 

The next day was a Sunday. And Mrs. Major O'Dowd had the 
satisfaction of seeing both her patients refreshed in health and spirits 
by some rest which they had taken during the night. She herself 
had slept on a great chair in Amelia's room, ready to wait upon her 
poor friend or the ensign, should either need her nursing. When 
morning came, this robust woman went back to the house where she 
and her Major had their billet and here performed an elaborate and 
splendid toilette, befitting the day. And it is very possible that whilst 
alone in that chamber, which her husband had innabited, and where 
his cap still lay on the pillow, and his cane stood in the comer, one 
prayer at least was sent up to Heaven for the welfare of the brave 
soldier, Michael O'Dowd. 

When she retumeeijshe brought her prayer-book with her, and her 
uncle the Dean's famous book of sermons, out of which she never 
failed to read every Sabbath ; not understanding all, haply, not pro- 
nouncing many of the words aright, which were long and abstruse — 
for the Dean was a learned man, and loved long Latin words^but 
with great gravity, vast emphasis, and with tolerable correctness in 
the main. How t)ften chas my Mick listened to these sermons, she 
thought, and me reading in the cabin of a calm ! She proposed to 
resume this exT^'^Ae on the present day, with Amelia and the wounded 
ensign for a congregation. The same service was read on that day in 
twenty thousand clmrches at the same hour;, and millions of British 
men and women, on their knees, implored protection of the Father 
of aU. » 

They did not hear the noise which disturbed our little congregation 
at Brussels. Much louder than that which hM interrupted them two 
days previously, as Mrs. O’Dowd was reading the service in her best 
voica the cannon of Waterloo began to r^r. 

when Jos heard that dreadful sound, he made up his mind that he 
would bear this perpetual recurrence of terrors no lonefef, and would 
fly at once. He rushed into the sick man’s room, where our three 
friends had paused in their prayers, and further interrupted them by a 
passionate appeal to Amelia. 

I can’t stand it any mqre, Emmy,” he said ; ’’ I won’t stand it $ 
and you must come lyith me* 1 have bought a horse for you-^^'never 
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mind at what price— and you must dress and come with me, and ride 
behind Isidor.” ^ 

“ God forgive me, Mr. Sedley, but you are no better than a coward,” 
Mrs. 0 *Dowd said, laying down the book. 

“ I say come, Amelia,” the civilian went on ; never mind what 
she says ; why lure we to stop here and be butchered by the French- 
men.'*” 

“You forgjet the — th, my boy,” said the little Stubble, the wounded 
hero, from his bed — “and— and you won’t leave me, will you, Mrs. 
O’Dowd ? ” 

“ No, my dear fellow,” said she, going up and kissing the boy. 
“ No harm shall come to you while / stand by. I don’t budge till I 
get the woiH from Mick. A pretty figure I’d be, wouldn’t I, stuck 
behind that chap on a p illion ?’’ 

This image made the young patient to burst out laughing in his 
bed, and even made Amelia smile, “I don’t ask her,” Jos shouted 
out — “ 1 don’t ask that — that Irishwoman, but you, Amelia ; once for 
all, will you come ? ” 

“Without my husband, Joseph?” Amelia said with a look of 
wonder, and gave fier hand to the Major’s wife. Jos’s patience was 
exhausted 

“ Good bye, then,” he said, shaking his fist in a rage, and slamming 
the door by which he retreated. And this time fie really gave his order 
for inarch : and mounted in the court-yard. Mrs. 0 ’£>owd heard the 
clattering hoofs of the horses as they issued from the gate ; and looking 
on, made many scornful remarks on poor Jose^ as he r^e down the 
street with Isidor after him in the laced cap, Ine horses, which had 
not been exercised fer some davs, were lively, and sprang about the 
street. Jos, a clumsy and timid horseman, did not look to advantage 
in the saddle. “ Look at him, Amelia, dear, driving into the parlour 
window. Such a bull in a china-shop 7 never sf^.” And presently 
the pmr of riders disappeared at a canter do^n Vhe^ street leading in 
the direction of the X^hent road. Mrs. O’Dowd pursuing them with 
a fire of sarcasm so long as they were in sight. ^ 

All that day from morning until past sunset, the cannon never ceased 
to roar. It was dark when the cannonading stopp^ all of a sudden. 

All of gs have read of what occurred during that interval The 
tale is in evfry Englishman’s mouth ; and yotftend I, who were children 
when tl^ great 1:^ttle was won and lost, are never tired of hearing and 
recocting the histo^ of that famous action. Its remembrance rankles 
stUUn the bosoms of millions of the countryihen of those brave men 
who lost the day. They pant for an opportunity of revenging that 
humiliatiou and if a contest, ending in a Victory on their part, ^ould 
easing elating them in their tunirand teeving its cursed l^acy of 
hatred audiage behind to us, theris is 'no eM to the so-called gioiy 
and shamey ^and to the alternations of ^liccessful and unsucceSeM 
murdjfr> in which two high-spirited rations might engage. Gentux^ 
henedi vra Fxtmehmen: and Ehi^sbm^ be boasting and 

each other stiSjy , carrying out braveijr i6e;j^vjTs cod« of honour.; 
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All our friends toofe their share and fought like men in the great 
field. All day long, whilst the women were praying ten miles away, 
the lines of the dauntless English infantry were receiving and repelling 
the furious charges of th? French hor'^emen. Guns which were heard 
at Brussels were ploughing up their ranks, and comrades falling, and 
the resolute survivors closing in.« Towards evening, titte attack of the 
French, repealed and resisted so bravely, slackened in its fury. They 
had other foes besides the British to engfige, or were preparing for a 
final onset. It came at last : the columns of the Imperial Guard 
marched up the hill of Saint Jean, at length and at once to sweep the 
English from the height which they had maintained all day, and spite 
of all * unscared by the thunder of the artillery, which hurled death 
from the English line — the dark rolj^ng column pressed oiv and up the 
hill. It seemed almost to crest the eminence, when it began to wave 
and falter. Then it stopped, still ^cing the shot. Then at last the 
English troops rushed from the post from which no enemy had been 
able to dislodge them, and the Guard turned and fied. 

No more firing was heard at Brussels— the pursuit rolled miles 
away. The darkness came down on the field and city, and Amelia 
was praying for George, who was lying on his facef dead, with a hullet 
through his heart. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 

IN WHICH MISS CRAWLEY’S RELATIONS ARE VERY ANXIOUS 
ABOUT HER. 

The kind reader ^rnust please to remember— while the army is march- 
ing from Flanders, and, after its heroic actions there, is advancing to 
take thefortifiv.atuons on the frontiers of France, previous to an occupa- 
tion of that country,— that there are a number m persons living peace- 
ably in England who have to do with the history at present m hand, 
and must come in for their share of the chronicle. During the time of 
these battles and dangers, old Miss Crawley was living it Brighton, 
very moderately moved by the great events that were going on. The 
great events rendered the newspapers rather interesting, to be sure, 
and Briggs read out the Gazette, in which Rawdon Crawley’s gallantry 
was mentioned with honour, and his promotion to be lieutenant- 
Colonel was presently recorded. 

What a pity that young man has taken such an irretrievable step 
to the world, '^his aunt said ; “ with his rank and distinction he might 
have married a brewer’s daughter with a quarter of a milfion— like 
Miss Grains ; or have looked to ally himself with the best tonnes in 
England. He would have had my money some day or oriierY& his 
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children would— for I ’m not in a hurry to go. Miss Briggs, although 
you may be in a hurry to be rid of me ; and instead of that, he is 
a doomed pauper, with a dancing-|^l for a wife.” • 

“Will my dear Miss Crawley not cas( an eye of compassion 
upon the heroic soldier, whose name is inscribed in the annals of his 
country’s gloi^ ? *’ said Miss Briggs who yras greatly excited by the 
Waterloo proceedings, and loved speaking romantically when there 
was an occasion* “ Has not the Captain — or the Colonel as 1 may now 
style him — done deeds which make the name of Crawley illustrious ? ” 

“ Briggs, you are a fool,” said Miss Crawley : “ Colonel Crawley 
has dragged the name of Crawley through the mud, Miss Briggs. 
Marry a drawing-master’s daughter, indeed ! — marry a datne de com- 
pagme-~Io% she was no better, Briggs ; no, she was just what you are 
— only younger, and a great deal prettier and cleverer. . Were you an 
accomplice of that abandoned wretch, 1 wonder, of whose vile arts he 
became a victim, and of whom you used to be such an admirer ? Yes, 
1 daresay you were an accomplice. But you will find yourself disap- 
pointed in my will, I can tell you : and you will have the goodness to 
write to Mr. Waxy, and say that I desire to see him immediately.” 
Miss. Crawley waS now in the habit^of writing to Mr. Waxy her 
solicitor almost every day in the week* for her arrangements respect- 
ing her property were all revoked, and her perplexity was great as to 
the future disposition of her money. 

The spinster had, however, rallied considerably ; as was proved by 
the increased vigour and frequency of her sarcasms upon Miss Briggs, 
all which attacks the poor companion bore with meekness, with 
cowardice, with a resi^ation that was half geherous, and half hypo- 
critical — ^with the slavish submission, in a word, that women of her 
disposition and station are compelled to show. Who has not seen 
how women bully women ? What tortures have men to endure, com- 
parable to those dmly-repeated shafts of scorn and cruelty with which 
poor women are riddled by the tyrants of their s^ ? Poor victims 
But we are stardi^ from our proposition, whith is, that Miss Crawley 
was always particularly annoying and savage she was rallying 
from illness— as they say wounds tingle most when "they are about 
to heal. 

While thus approiching, as all hoped, to Convalescence, Miss 
Brigj^ wa$j,the omy victim admitted into tht^ presence of the invalid ; 
yet Miss CraiVley’s relatives afar off, did not forget their beloved kins- 
woman, and by a number of tokens, presents, and kind affectionate 
messages, strove to keep themselves alive in her recollection. 

In the first place, let us mention her nephew, Rawdon Crawley. 
A few w^ks.afier the famous fight of Waterloo, and after the Gazette 
had made-known to her the promotion* and gallant^ of that dis* 
tipi^ished officer, the Dieppe packet brought over to mSss Crawtty 9 ^ 
Brighton, containing presmit^ anq a dutiful letter, from;^^ 

Colonel hci h^hew. In the box vrcre a pair of French epaulets, 
a Ci^ss of tbe L^ion of Honour, and die hwt of a sword— r^ics from 
the field of battle; and the lett^ witfi a good deal bf 
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humour how the latter belonged to a commanding-officer of the Guard, 
who having sworn that “ the Guard died, but never surrendered,” was 
taken prisoner the next minute by a private soldier, who broke the 
Frenchman’s sword with the butt of his musket, when Rawdon made 
himself master of the shattered weapon. As for the cross and epau^ 
lets, they came from a Golonel #of French cavalry, who had fi^len 
under the aide-de-camp’s arm in the battle : and Rawdon Crawley did 
not know what better to do with the spoils than tb send them to his 
kindest and most affectionate old friend. Should he continue to write 
to her from Paris, whither the army was marching ? He might be 
able to give her interesting news from that capit^, and of some of 
Miss Crawley’s old friends of the emigration, to whom she had shown 
so much kindness during their distress. ^ 

The spinster caused Briggs to write back to the Colonel a gracious 
and complimentary letter, encouraging him to continue his correspond- 
ence. His first letter ^as so excessively lively and amusing that she 
should look with pleasure for its successors. — “Of course I know,” 
she explained to Miss Briggs, “that Rawdon could not write such 
a good letter any more than you could^ my poor Braggs, and that it is 
that clever little wretch of a Rebecca, who dictates every word to him ; 
but that is no reason why my nephew should not amuse me ; and so 
1 wish to let him understand that I am in high good-humour.” 

I wonder whether she knew that it was not only Becky who wrote 
the letters, but that Mrs. Rawdon actually took and sent home the 
trophies — which she bought for a few francs, from one of the innu- 
merable pedlars, who immediately began to deal in relics of the war. 
The novelist, who knows everything, knows this also. Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, Miss Crawley’s gracious reply greatly encouraged our 
young friends Rawdon and his lady, who hoped for the best from their 
aunt’s evidently pacified humour : and they took care to entertain her 
with many delightful letters from Paris, whither, as Rawdon said, they 
had the good luck io go jp the track of the conquering army. 

To the rector’s lady, who went off to tend her husband’s broken 
collar-bone at ^sJie^ectory at Queen’s Crawley, the spinster’s com- 
munications were by no means so gracious. Mrs. Bute, that brisk, 
managing, lively, imperious woman, nad committed the most fatal of 
all errors with regard to her sister-in-law. She had not zp^tely 
caressed her and her household — she had bored Miss Crawley ; and 
if poor Miss Briggs had been a woman of any spirit, she might have 
been made happy by the commission which her principal gave her, to 
write a letter to Mrs. Bute Crawley, saying that Miss Crawley’s health 
was greatly improved since Mrs. Bute had left her, and begging the 
latter on no account to put herself to trouble, or quit ber i^ily for 
Mis^ Crawley’s sake. This triumph over a lady mo had'been veiy 
haughty ana cruel iii her behaviour to Miss Brigga would havd 
rejoiced most women ; but the truth is, Briggs was a^roman of ho 
spirit at all, and the. moment her enemy was diSGomiited she begap to 
feel compassion in, 

How silly 1 was/* M^rs. Bute thought, and with reason, ever to 
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hint that I was coming, as I did, in that foolUh letter when we sent 
Miss Crawley the guinea-fowls. 1 ought to have gone without a word 
to the poor dear doting old creature, and taken her out of<»the hands 
of that ninny Briggs, and that harpy of a femme de ckambre. Oh ! 
Bute, Bute, why did you break your collar-b6ne ? ” 

Why, indeed ? We have seen h<jw Mrs.^ Bute, having the game in 
her hands, had really played her cards too well. She had ruled over 
Miss Crawley’s household utterly and completely, to be utterly and 
completely routed when a favourable opportunity for rebellion came. 
She and her household, however, considered that she had been the 
victim of horrible selhshness and treason, and that her sacrifices in Miss 
Crawley’s behalf had met with the most savage ingratitude. Rawdon’s 
promotion,^ and the honourable mention made of his name in the 
Gazette, filled this good Christian lady also with alarm. Would his 
aunt relent towards him now that he was a Colonel £Uid a C.B. ? and 
would that odious Rebecca once more get into favour ? The rector’s 
‘wife wrote a sermon for her husband about the vanity of military glory 
and the prosperity of the wicked, which the worthy parson read in his 
best voice and without understanding one syllable of it. He had Pitt 
Cravjley for one ef his auditors — Pi^ who had come with his two 
half-sisters, to church, which the old ]^ronet could now by no means 
be brought to frequent. 

Since the departure of Becky Shai^, that old wretch had g^ven 
himself up entirely to his bad courses, to the great scandal of the 
county and the mute horror of his son. The ribbons in Miss Horrocks’s 
cap became more splendid than ever. The polite families fled the 
hall and its owner in terror. Sir Pitt went abouir tippling at his tenants’ 
houses ; and drank jrum-and-water with the farmers at Mudbury and 
the neighbouring places on market-days. He drove the family coach- 
and-four to Southampton with Miss Horrocks inside : and the county 
people expected, every week, as his son did in speechless agony, tlmt 
his marriage with her would be announced in th^ provincial paper. 
It was indeed a rude burthen for Mr. Crawley to bear. His eloquence 
was palsied at the missionary meetings, and other ^^ligious assemblies 
in the neighbourhood, where he had been in the haoh of presiding, 
and of speaking for hours ; for he felt, when he rose, that the audience 
said, “ That is the son V the old reprobate Sir Pftt, who is very likely 
drinking at the public-house at this ve^r iqpment” And once when 
he was speaking of the benighted condition of the king of Timbuctoo, 
and the number of his wives who* were likewise in darkness, some 
tipsy miscreant from the crowd asked, How many is there at Queen’s 
Crawly, Young Squaretoes ? ” to the surprise of the platform, and the 
riun of Mr. Pitt’s speech.* And the two daughters of the house of 
Queen^s Crawley would have been allowed to run utterly wild (for Sir 
Pitt swore that no governess should ever enter into his doors aghi^,, 
had not Mr. Crawley, by threatening the M gentleman, forc^ file 
latter to send them to school. 

^ Mesmwhile, as we have said, whatever individual differences there 
''might be between them all, Miss Crawley’s dear ndphews and niecbs 
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were unanimous in lovjing her and sending her tokens of aflfcction. 
Thus Mrs. Bute sent guinea-fowls, and some remarkably fine cauli- 
flowers, and a pretty purse or pincushion worked by her darling girls, 
who begged to keep a place in the recollection of their dear aunt, 
while Mr. Pitt sent peaclies and grapes and venison from the Hall. 
The Southampton coach Tjised to. carry these tokens of affection to 
Miss Crawley at Brighton: it used sometimes to convey Mr. Pitt 
thither too : for his differences with Sir Pitt caused Mr. Crawley to 
absent himself a good deal from home now : and besides, he had an 
attraction at Brighton in the person of the Lady Jane Sheepshanks 
whose engagement to Mr. Crawley has been formerly mentioned in 
this history. Her Ladyship and her sisters lived at Brighton with their 
mamma, the Countess Southdown, that strong-minded ivoman so 
favourably known in the serious world. 

A few words ought to be said regarding her Ladyship and her 
noble family, who are bound by ties of present and future relationship 
to the house of Crawley. Respecting the chief of the Southdown 
family, Clement William, fourth Earl of Southdown, little need be 
told, except that his Lordship came into Parliament (as Lord Wolsey), 
under the auspices of Mr. Wilberforce, and for a iSme was a credit 
to his political sponsor, and decidedly a serious young man. But 
words cannot describe the feelings of his admirable mother, when 
she learned, very shortly after her noble husband’s demise, that 
her son was a member of several worldly clubs, had lost largely at 
play at Wattiers and the Cocoa Tree ; that he had raised money on 
p^-obits, and encumbered the family estate ; that he drove four-in- 
hand7and patronized thie ring ; and that he actually had an opera-box, 
where he entertained the most dangerous bach^or company. His 
name was only mentioned with groans in the dowager’s circle. 

The Lady Emily was her brother’s senior by many years ; and took 
considerable rank in the serious world as author of some of the de- 
lightful tracts before mentioned, and of many hymns and spiritual 
pieces. A mature spinsfer, and having but faint ideas of marriage, 
her Ipve for the bl£^:s occupied almost all her feelings. It is to her, 
1 believe, we o^ that beautiflil poem, — 

Lead us to some sunny isle, ^ 

Yonder in the western deep ; 

Wh^e the skies for ever smile, « 

And the blacks for ever weep/' &c. 

She had correspondences with "clerical gentlemen in most of our 
East and West India possessions ; and was secretly attached to the 
Reverend Silas Homblower, who was tattooed in the South Sea 
Islands. 

As for the t&dy Jane, on whom, as it has been said^* Mr. Pitt 
Crawlej^s afl^ction bad been placed, she was gentle, blushing, silent, 
and timid* In spite of bis falling away, she Wfpt for her brother^ and 
was (}uite ashamed of loving him still. Even yet she used to send 
him little hurried smuggled notes, and pop them m the post in piivAte. 
JThe one dreadful secret which weight upon her life was, that she 
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and the old housekeeper had been to pay Southdown a furtiv^i visit 
at his chambers in the Albany ; and found him— O the naughty dear 
abandoned wretch ! smoking a cigar vith a bottle of Cur*9oa before 
him. She admired her steter, she adored her mother, she thought 
Mr. Crawley the most delightful and accomplished of men, after 
Southdown, that fallen angel ; and her mamma and sister, who were 
ladies of the most superior sort, managefi everything for her, and 
regarded her with that amiable pity, of which your really superior 
woman always has such a share to give away. Her mamma ordered 
her dresses, her books, her bonnets, and her ideas for her. She was 
m^e to take pony-riding, or piano-exerdse, or any other sort of bodily 
medicament, according as my lady Southdown saw meet ; and her 
ladyship ^odd have kept her daughter in pinafores up to her present 
age of six-and-twenty, but that they were thrown off when Lady Jane 
was presented to Queen Charlotte. 

When these ladies first came to their house at Brighton, it was 
to them alone that Mr. Crawly paid his personal visits, contenting 
himsdf by leaving a card at his aunt’s house, and making a modest 
inquiry of Mr. Bowls or his assistant footman, with respect to the 
health of the invalid. When he met Miss Briggs coming home from 
the library with a cargo of novels under her arm, Mr. Crawley blushed 
in a manner quite unusual to him, as he stepped forward and shook 
Miss Crawley’s companion by the ^nd. He introduced Miss Briggs 
to the lady with whom he happened to be* walking, the Lady Jane 
Sheepshanks, saying, Lady Jane, permit me to introduce to you my 
aunt’s kindest friend and most affectionate companion, Miss Briggs, 
whom you know under another title, as authoress of the delightful 
' Lyrics of the Heart,’ of which you are so fond.” Lady Jane blushed 
too as she held out^a kind little hand to Miss Briggs, andjfsaid some- 
thing very civil and incoherent about mamma, and proposing to call 
on Miss Crawley, and being glad to be made known to the ^ends and 
relatives of Mr, Crawley; and with ‘soft dove-like eyes ssduted Miss 
Briggs as they separated, while Pitt Crawleji^ treated her to a profound 
courtly bow, such as he had used to H.H* the Duchess of Pumper- 
nickel, when he was attachd at that court. ^ • 

The artful diplomatist and disciple of the Machiavellian Blnkie ! 
It was he who had given Lady Jane that copy of poor Briggs’s early 
poems, which he remembered to have seen at Queen’s Crawley, wim 
a dedication from the poetess to his fathef;e»late wife ; and he brought 
the volume with him to Brighton, reading it in the Southampton 
coach, and marking it with his own penUl, before he presented it to 
the gentle Lady Jane. . 

It was he^ too, who laid before Lady Southdown the great advan- ‘ 
tages which might occur from ah indmaqr between her femily and 
Miss ^ley, -advantages both wcNrldfy had spiritual, he said: for 
Vim Ci^ley was now qmte ^eMhe monstrous dlssipatfoh 
alliance of his brother Rawdoh, had estranged her affections from mat 
probate young inan ; the ^greedy tymnny and avarice of Mrs. Bute 
CAwi^ had caused die old lady to^ malt against .the hxorbitant>pre- 
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teusio^ of that part of the family; and though he himself had held 
off all his life from cultivating Miss Crawley^s friendship, with perhaps 
an improper pride, he thought now that every becoming means should 
be taken, both to save her soul from perdition, and to secure h^ 
fortune to himself as the head of the house of Crawley. 

The strong-minded Lafly Sotithdown quite agreed in both pro- 
posals of her son-in-law, and was for converting Miss Crawley off 
hand. At her own home, both at Southdown and at Trottermore 
Castle, this tall and awful missionary of the truth rode about the^ 
country in her barouche with outriders, launched packets of tracts* 
among the cottagers and tenants, and would order Gaffer Jones to be 
converted, as she would order Goody Hicks to take a James’s powder, 
without appeal, resistance, or benefit of clergy. My Lord Southdown, 
her late husband, an epileptic and simple-minded nobleman, was in 
the habit of approving of everything which his Matilda did and thought. 
So that whatever changes her own belief might undergo (and it ac- 
commodated itself to a prodigious variety of opinion, taken from all 
sorts of doctors among the Dissenters) she had not the least scruple in 
ordering all her tenants and inferiors tc follow and believe after her. 
Thus wliether she received the Reverend Saunders McNitre the Scotch 
divine; or the Reverend Luke Waters the mild Wesleyan; or the 
Reverend Giles Jowls the illuminated Cobbler who dubbed himself 
Reverend as Napoleon crowned himself Emperor — ^the household, 
children, tenantry of my Lady Southdown were expected to go down 
on their knees with her Ladyship, and say Amen to the prayers of 
either Doctor. During these exercises old Southdown, ""on account of 
his invalid condition, was allowed to sit in his own room, and have 
n^ns and the paper read to him. Lady Jane was the old Earl’s 
fa^urite daughter, and tended him and loved him sincerely : as for 
Indy Emily, the authoress of the “Washerwoman of Finchley Com- 
mon,” her denunciation of future punishments (at this period, for her 
opinions modified afterwards) were so awful that they used to frighten 
the timid old gentleman iier father, and the physicians declared his 
fits always occurred^after one of her Ladyship’s sermons. 

“ 1 will certditily call,” said Lady Southdown then, in reply to the 
exhortation of her daughter’s fritlndu^ Mr. Pitt Crawley— Who 
Miss Crawley’s medidhl man ? ’’ 

Mr. Crawley mentione4 the name of Mr. Creamer. 

“A most dangerous and ignor^t practitioner, my dear Pitt I 
have providentially been the means of removing him from several 
houses: though in one or two instaii^s 1 did not arrive in time. 1 
couhl not save poor dear General Glsi^ers, who was dying under the 
ha^ of that , iterant man— dying. He lallied a little under the 
Podg^stpihs which I administered to him; but alas 1 it was too latie. 
His death, was dt^igbtful, however; and his change was only fbr the 
better ; Creairaer, my d^ar Pitt, .must leave your aunt.” 

Wtt expressed hits perfect acquiescence. He too had been carried 
along by the energy of his noble kinswomen, and future mother-^tm 
iatur. He had'beenmhde to accept Saunders McNitre, Luke Waters 
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Giles Jowls, Podget^s Pills, Rodger’s Pills, Pj>key’s Elixir, every one 
of her Ladyship’s remedies spiritual or temporal. He never left her 
house without carrying respectfully away with him piles oP hef quack 
theology and medicine. O my dear brethren and fellow-^sojourners in 
Vanity Fair, which amon^^ ^^ou does not know and suffer under such 
benevolent despots? It is in vain^ou say to them, “ Dear Madam 
I took Podgefs specific at your orders last year, and believe in it. 
Why, why, am I to recant and accept the Rodger’s articles now?” 
There is no help for it; the faithful proselytizer, if she cannot convince 
by argument, bursts into tears, and the recusant finds himself, at the 
end of the contest, taking down the bolus, and saying, Well, well, 
Rodger’s be it.” 

“And.as for her spiritual state,” continued the Lady; “that ol 
course must be looked to immediately ; with Creamer ^bont her, she 
may go off any day ; and in what a condition, my dear Pitt, in what 
a dreadful condition! I will send the Reverend Mr. Irons to her 
instanriy. Jane, write a line to the Reverend Bartholomew Irons, in 
the third person, and say that I desire the pleasure of his company 
this evening at tea at half past six. He is an awakening man ; he 
ought to see Miss Crawley before she rests this night And EmHy, 
my love, get ready a packet of book^ for Miss Crawley, Put up * A 
\^ice from the Flames,’ ‘ A Trumpet-warning to Jericha’ and the 
Fleshpots Broken ; or, the Convert^ Cannibal.’ ” 

T * Washerwoman of Finchley Common,’ Mamma,” said 

Emily. ^^It is as well to begin soothingly at fet” 

“Stop, my dear ladies,” said Pitt the diplomatist. “With every 
deference to the opinion of my beloved and respected Lady Sopth- 
down, I think it would be quite unadvisable to commence so early 
upon serious toplc^with Miss Crawley. Remember her delicate con- 
dition, and how little, how very little accustomed she has hitherto 

J tp considerations connected with her immortal welfare.” 

• ^ Lady Emily, rising with 

SIX little books already in her hand. ^ * 

“ If you bemn abruptly, you will frighten her ^together. I kncor 
my aunts worldly nature so well as to be suro tha^nyabrupt attemnt 
' ^ conversion will be the very worst means that can be emWved & 
the welfare of that unfortunate lady. You wM only fri&t^ and 
annoy hw. She wm veiy likely fling the bo(*s away^ahd refuse ^ 
acquaintance with the givers.” • 

“You ate as worldly as Miss Crawley, said Ladv Emilv 

out of the room, her boofa in j£nd. ^ ^ 

af U4y Southdown,»'Pitt com- 

without hee^ the intemiptiou, “how 
of mmtlenew and awtira tnay be to any hqies . 

*ew8dly possessions 
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the right path, and not by frightening it ; and so I think you will agree 
with me that — that ” — 

*‘0f course, of course,” Lady Southdown remarked. "Jane, my 
love, you need not send tl(p.t note to Mr* Irons. If her health is such 
that discussions fatigue her, we will wait her Amendment. I will call 
upon Miss Crawley to-mor|ow.” • i 

" And if 1 might suggest, my sweet lady,” Pitt said in a bland tone, 
" it Would be as well not to take our precious Emily, who is too enthu- 
siastic ; but rather that you should be accompanied by our sweet and 
dear Lady Jane.” 

“ Most certainly, Emily would ruin everything,** Lady Southdown 
said ; and this time agreed to forego her usual practice, which was, as 
we have said, before she bore down personally upon any« 4 ndividual 
whom she proposed to subjugate, to nre in a quantity of tracts upon 
the menaced party ; (as a charge of the French was mways preened 
by a furious cannonade). Lady Southdown, we say, for the sake 
of the invalid’s health, or for the sake of her soul’s ultimate wel&re, or 
for the sake of her money, agreed to temporise. 

The next day the great Southdown female family carri^, with 
the Earl’s coronet and the lozenge (upon which the three lanrns jtrot- 
tant argent upon the field df the Southdowns, were quartered with 

sable on a bend or, three snuF-mulls gules, the comizance of the house 
of Binkie), drove up in state to Miss Crawley^ door, and the tali^ 
serious footman handed in to Mr. Bowls her Ladyship’s cards for Miss 
Crawley, and one likewise for Miss Briggs. By way of compromise. 
Lady Emily sent in a packet in the evening for the latter lady, con- 
taining copies of the "Washerwoman,” and other mild and favourite 
tracts for Miss B.’s own pehisal ; and a few for the servants’ hall, viz. ; 
"Crumbs from the Pantry;” "The Frying Pan^and the Fire^” and 
" The Livery of Sin,” of a much 'stronger kind. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

jAMgS CltAWLEV’S PIPE IB PUT OUT. 

The amiable behaviour of Mr. Crawley and lady Jane’s kind veoen-^ 
tioti of her, btehly flattered Miss Bnggb who was enabled to spe& 
a woro fyr the latter^ after the cards of the ^Southdown mitly 
had been pfreiented to Miss Crawlcw. A* Countess’s «card left; per« 
Bonall/ too Ibr her, Briggb was not a uttle pleasing to the poor 
less compeniom "what could Lady Southdown mean by leaving 
a card upon 1 wonder, Miss Bi^ggs?^ said the repubhean Miss 
Crawley ; upon which the companion meekly said "that she hoped 
there could be ng haem m a lady of fahfc taking notice of a 
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genUewomsm,” and she put away this card in* her work-box amongst 
her most cherished personal treasures. Furthermore, Miss Briggs 
explained how she had met Mr. Crawley walking with his cousin and 
long-affianced bride the day before: and shh.told how kind and gentle- 
looking the lady was, and what, a plain, not to say common, dress she 
had, all the articles of which, from the bonnet down to the boots, she 
described and estimated with female accuracy. 

Miss Crawley allowed Briggs to prattle on without interrupting her 
too much. As she got well, she was pining for society. Mr. Creamer, 
her medical man, would not hear of ner returning to her old haunts 
and dissipation in London. The old spinster was too glad to find any 
companionship at Brighton, and hot only were the cards acknowledged ' 
the very next day, but Pitt Crawley was graciously invited to come 
and see his aunt. He came, bringing with him Lady Souffidown and 
her daughter. The dowager did not sny a .word about the state of 
Miss Crawley’s soul; but talked with much discretion about the 
weather : about the war and the down&U of the monster Bona;^rte : - 
and above all, about doctors, quacks, and the particular merits u Dr. 
Podgers, whom she then patronised. 

During their i&terview Pitt Crawly made a great stroke, and one 
which showed that, had his diplomatic career not been blighted by 
early neglect, he might have risen to a high rank in his profession. 
When the Countess Dowager of Southdown fell foul of the Corsican 
upstart, as the fashion was in those days, anST'sEovr^’ that he %as 
a monster stained with every conceivable crime> a coward and a tyrant 
not fit to live, one whose fall was predicted, &t., Pitt Crawley sudden^ 
took up the cudgels in fevour of the roan of Destiny, ^e described 
the First Consm as he saw him at Paris at the Peace of Amiens; 
Virhen he, Pitt Crawley, had the gratification of making the acquaint- 
ance of the great and good Mr. Fox, a statesunan whom, however 
much he might differ with him, it was impossil]^ not to admire 
vently— a statesman who had always had t^e highest opinion of the 
Emperor Napoleon* And he spoke in terms of the strongest indi^a^ 
tion of the faithless conduct of the allies; towtMsjhis dethtm&ed 
monarch, who, after giving himself generously up to tEeir tner^, was 
consigned to an ignobfe and cruel banU^meni, wlyfe a btgotted Popish 
rabble was tyrannising over Ffahcelh his stm. 

■^This orthodox horror of Romish superstition saved Pitt Crawley 
in Lady Southdown’s opinion, whSst nis adiffirati^ for Fox and 
Napoteoil^^aiaed him immeasuraMf ih Him Crawley’s eyes. Her 
friendship with that defunct British slatesntain was mentioned when 
we drst &t»0dnced her in^his 

h^ be<m te qtposition all throag^^^ ^^silvand though, to be simn 
,tlfe;dcwnM Empwr did agitate the old 

tend to or natuial 

'^ketd'^hor^hesaii-whenhoki^fed:^^ and 

' : And^whft~% 'thidh|' Cawley ' 

young liking at-drst hs'iSfe'' 
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always did for pretty ^d modest young people ; though it must be 
owned her affections cooled as rapidly as they rose. 

Lady J^ne blushed very much, and said that she did not under^ 
stand politics, which she. left to wiser heads than her^s ; but though 
Mamma was, no doubt, correct, Mr. Crawley had spoken beautifully.” 
And when the ladies wer^ retiring at the conclusion of their visit, 
Miss Crawley hoped “ Lady Southdown would be so kind as to send 
her Lady Jane sometimes, if she could be spared to come down and 
console a poor sick lonely old woman.” This promise was graciously 
accorded, and they separated upon great terms of amity. 

“ Don’t let Lady Southdown come again, Pitt,” said the old lady. 

She is stupid and pompous like all your mother’s family, whom I 
never could endure. But bring that nice good-natured dittle Lady 
Jane as often as ever you please.” Pitt promised that he would do 
so. He did not tell the Countess of Southdown what opinion his 
aunt had formed of her Ladyship, who, on the contrary, thought that 
she had made a most delightful and majestic impression on Miss 
Crawley. 

And so, nothing loth to comfort a sick lady, and perhaps not sorry 
in her heart to be treed now an^ again from the drehry spouting of the 
Reverend Bartholomew Irons, and the serious toadies who gathered 
round the footstool of the pompous Countess, her mamma, Lady Jane 
became a pretty constant visitor to Miss Crawley, accompanied her 
in her drives, and solaced many of her evenings. She was so 
naturally good and soft, that even Firkin was not jealous of her ; and 
the gentle Briggs thought her friend was less cruel to her, when kind 
Lady Jane was by. Towards her Ladyship Miss Crawle/s manners 
were charming. The old spinster told her a thousand anecdotes 
about her youth, talking to her in a very different strain from that 
in which she had been accustomed to converse with the godless little 
Rebecca ; for there was that in Lady Jane’s innocence which rendered 
light talking impertinenep before her, and Miss Crawley was too much 
of a gentlewoman to offend such puri^. The ^roung lady herself had 
never received kindness except from this old spinster, and her brother 
and father : and she repaid Miss Crawley’s engoHment by artless 
sweetness and friendship. 

In the autumn evenings (when Rbbecca was flaunting at Paris, 
the gayest among the gay conquerors there, and our Amelia, our dear 
wounded Amelia, ah I where waa she?) Lady Jane would be sitting 
in Miss Crawley’s drawing-room singing sweetly to her, in the twilight, 
her little simple soiegs and hymns, while the sun was setting and the 
sea was roaring on the beach. The old spinster used to wake up 
when these ditties ceased, and ask for more. As for Briggs, ana 
the qnantiQr of tears of happiness which she now shed as she pte-i 
tended to knit, and looked out at the splendid ocean darkling before 
the windows, and the lamps of heaven beginning more brightly to 
shine— who, I say, can xi^easur^ and sensibUi^ of 

Bnggs ? ^ ^ 

Pitt meanwhile in the dihing-r<|li|E^^ pamphlet of the Com 
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Laws or a Missionary Register by his side, took that kind of recrea- 
tion which suits romantic and unromantic men after dinne^ He sipt 
Madeira : built castles in the air : thought himself a fine fellow : fell 
himself much more in love with Jane than he had been anytime these 
seven years, during which their liaison had lasted without the slightest 
impatience o;i Pitt's part — ^and sTeptiT goodideal. When the time for 
coffee came, Mr. Bowls used to enter in a noisy manner, and summon 
Squire Pitt, who would be found in the dark very busy with his 
pamphlet. 

“ I wish, my love, I could get somebody to play picquet with me,*' 
Miss Crawley said, one night, when this functionary made his appear- 
ance with the candles and the coffee. “Poor Briggs can no more 
play than &n owl, she is so stupid” (the spinster always took an 
opportunity of abusing Briggs betore the servants) ; “and 1 think 1 
should sleep better if I had my game.” 

At this Lady Jane blushed to the tips of her little ears, and down 
to the ends of her pretty fingers ; and when Mr. Bowls had quitted 
the room, and the door was quite shut, she said : 

“ Miss Crawlev, I can play a little. 1 used to^to play a little 
with poor dear papa.” • 

“ Come and kiss me. Come and kiss me this instant, you dear 
good little soul,” cried Miss Crawley in an ccstacy ; and in this 
picturesque and friendly occupation Mr. Pitt found the old lady and 
the young one, when he came up-stairs with his pamphlet in his hand* 
How she did blush all the evening, that poor Lady Jane I 


It must not be imagined that Mr. Pitt Crawley’s artifices escaped 
the attention of his dear relations at the Rectorjf at Queen’s Crawley. 
Hampshire and Sussex lie very dose together, and Mrs. Bute had 
friends in the latter county who took care to inform her of all, and a 
great deal more than all, that passed at Miss Crawley’s house at 
Brighton. Pitt was there more and more.* He*did not come for 
months together to the Hall, where his abominable old father 
abandoned himself completely to rum and wate)*, a%d the c^fous 
society of the Horrocks family. Pitt’s success rendered the Rector’s 
family furious, and Mr,s* Bute regretted more (tl^ugh she confessed 
less) than ever her monstrous fault in so insulting Miss Briggs, and 
in being so haughty and parsimonious to and Firkin, that she 
had not a single person left in Miss Crawley’s household to give her 
information of what took place there. “It was all Bute’s collar- 
bone,” she persisted in saying ; “if thdt had dot broke, I never would 
have left her. 1 am a majrtyr to duty anditto your odious unclerical 
habit of hunting, Bute.” 

Huntihg ; nonsense 1 It was you "that brightened her, Barbara**’ 

the divine intcrao^ClL You *1% a cleve. vmm.ft Kut vah V. <rnt fl t 


mon^: 


know I woliMt toy the Rector, good-naturedly. 
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“ You an a clever wothan, but you manage too well, you know : ** and 
the pious man consoled himself with a big glass of port. * 

“ What the deuce can she find in that spoony of a Pitt Crawley ? ^ 
he continued. “ The fellow has not pluck enough to say Bo to a goose. 
1 remember when Rawdon, who ts a man and be hanged to him, used 
to fiog him round the stables as*if he was a whipping-tpp : and Pitt 
would go howling home to his ma — ha, ha 1 Why, either of my boys 
would wap him with one hand. Jim says he ’s remembered at Oxford 
as Miss*Crawley still — the spooney.” 

I say, Barbara,” his reverence continued, after a pause. 

What 1 ” said Barbara, who was biting her nails, and drubbing 
the table. 

“ I say, why not send Jim over to Brighton to see if he*'can do any 
thing with the old lady. He ’s very near getting his degree, you know. 
He ^s only been pluck^ twice — so was I — but he *s had the advantages 
of Oxford and a university education. He knows some of the best 
chaps there. He pulls stroke in the Boniface boat. He’s a handsome 
feller. D — it, ma’am, let"^ put him on the old woman, hey ; and 
tell him to thrash Pitt if he says any think. Ha, ha, ha ! ” 

“Jim might go down and 6ee her, certainly,” the housewife said p 
adding, with a sigh, “ If we could but get one of the girls into the 
house ; but she could never endure them, because they are not pretty I ” 
Those unfortunate and well-educated women made themselves heard 
from the neighbouring drawing-room, where they were thrumming 
away, with hard fingers, an elaborate music-piece on the piano-forte, 
as their mother spoke ; and indeed they were at music, or at back- 
board, or at geography, or at history, the whole day long. But what 
avail all these acconiplishments, in Vanity Fair, to girls who are short, 
poor, plain, and have a bad complexion ? Mrs. Bute could think of 
nobody but the Curate to take one of them oif her hands ; and Jim 
coming in froip the stable at this minute, through the parlour window, 
with a short pipe^stuckiin his oil-skin cap, he and his father fell to 
talking about odds on the St. Leger, ana the colloquy between the 
Rector and hi>« wife ended. 

Mrs. Bute did not argue much good to the cause from the sending 
of her son James as an ambassador, ^nd saw him depart in rather a 
despairing mood. Nor did the young fellow himself, when told what 
his mission was to be, expect much pleasure or benefit from it ; but 
he was consoled by the thought that possibly the old lady would give 
him some handsome remembrance of her, which would pay a few of 
his most pressing bills at the commencement of the ensuing tlxford 
term, and so took his place by the coach f/om Southampton, and was 
safely landed at Bright^ on the same evening, with his portmanteau, 
his favourite btill-dog Towner, and an immense basket Of farm and 
gtf den produce from the dear Rectory folks to the dear l^iss Crawley, 
considering it was too late to distil fbe invalid lady on the first 
night of his arrival he put up at an inn, and did not wait upon Miss 
Crawley until a late hour in me noon of next day. 

James Crawley, vrhen his aunt had ti|t beheld him, was a gawky 
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lad, at that uncomfortable age when the voioe varies between an 
unearthly treble and a preternatural base; when the face, not un- 
commonly blooms out with appearances for which Rowland’s Kalydor 
is said to act as a cure ; when boys are seen to shave furtively with 
their sister’s scissors, and the sight of other yoimg women produces 
intolerable sensations of terror in them ; when the great hands and 
ankles protrude a long way from garments w^ich have grown too tight 
for them ; when their presence after dinner is at once frightful to the 
ladies, who are whispering in the twilight in the drawing-room, and 
inexpressibly odious to ^e gentlemen over the mahogany, who are 
restrained from freedom of intercourse and delightful interchange of 
wit by the presence of that gawky innocence ; when, at the conclusion 
of the second glass, papas say, Jacl^ my boy,' go out and see if the 
evening holds up,” and the youth, willing to be' free, yet hurt at not 
being yet a man, quits the incomplete banquet. James, then a hob- 
badehoy, was now become a young man, having had the benefits of 
a university education, and acquired the inestimable polish^ which is 
gained by living in a fast set at a small college, and contracting debts, 
and being rusticated, and being plucked. 

He. was a hands( 9 me lad, however, w^Jen he came to present him- 
self to his aunt at Brighton, and good looks were always a title to the 
fickle old lady’s favour. Nor did his blushes and awl^ardness t^e 
away from it : she was pleased with these healthy tokens of the young 
gentleman’s ingenuousness. 

He said *^he had come down for a couple of days to see a man of 
•his college, and— and to pay my respects to you, Ma’am, and my father’s 
and mother’s, who ho*pe you are well.” 

Pitt was in the roon^ with Miss Crawley when the lad was announced, 
and looked very blank when his name was mentioned. The old lady 
had plenty of humour, and enjoyed her correct nephew’s perpleidty. 
She asked after all the people at the Rectoipr with great interest ; and 
said she was thinking of paying them a visit. jShe praised the lad to 
his face, and said he was well-grown and very much improve^ and 
that it was a pity his sisters had not some of his*^o^ looks ; afld 
finding, on inquiry, that he had taken up his quarters at an hotel, 
would not hear of his stopping there, but bade Mr. Bowls send fdr 
Mr. James Crawley’s things instantly; “and hark ye, Bowls,” she 
added, with great graciousness, “you willliawe the goodness to pay 
Mr. James’s bill.” 

She flung Pitt a look of arch triumphi which caused that diplomatist 
almost to choke with envy. Mudb as he had iifgratiated binuelf with 
his aunt, she had never yet invited h^ t6 Slay under her roo( and 
here was a young whipper-snapper, who at ixst sight was made I 
welcome there. * • . ^ 


“ I beg pardon, Sir,” says Bow)s, advancing with a profeund 
bow ; “ wha| otel, Sir, shall Thomas fhtch the luggage from?” 

“0, dam” said young James, starting upw as if in some alanm 
« I ’ll to.” 


“whatl^’ said Mias Craw^, 
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“The Tom Cribb’r Arms/* said James, blushing deeply. 

Miss Crawley burst out laughing 'at this title. Mr. Bowls gave 
one abrupt guffaw, as a confidential servant of the family, but choked 
the rest of the volley ; the diplomatist only smiled.. 

“ I— I didn’t knoyr any better,” said James, looking down. “ I Ve 
never been here before ;t it wa» the coachman told me.” The young 
storyteller! The fact i$, that on the Southampton coach, the day 
previous, James Crawley had met the Tutbury Pet, who was coming 
to Brighton to make a match with the Rottingdean Fibber; and 
enchanted by the Pet’s conversation, had passed the evening in 
company with that scientific man and his friends, at the inn in 
question. 

“ I— I ’d best go and settle the score,” James continued^ “ Could n’t 
think of asking you, Ma’am,” he added, generously. 

This delicacy made his aunt laugh the more. 

“ Go and settle the bill, Bowls,” she said, with a wave of her hand, 
“ and bring it to me.” 

Poor lady, she did not know what she had done ! “ There— there ’s 
a little dawg” said James, looking frightfully guilty. “I ’d best go 
for him. He bites footmcn’Socalvcs.” 

All the party cried out with laughing at this description; even 
Briggs and Lady Jane, who was sitting mute during the interview 
between Miss Crawley and her nephew ; and Bowls, without a word, 
quitted the room. 

Still, by way of punishing her cider nephew, Miss Crawley per- 
sisted in being gracious to the young Oxonian. , There were no limits 
to her kindness or her compliments when they once began. She told 
Pitt he might come to dinner, and insisted tha/li James should accom- 
pany her in her drive, and paraded him solemnly up and down the 
cliff, on the back seat of the barouche. During all this excursion, she 
condescended to say civil things to him : she quoted Italian and French 
poetry to the pdor bewildered lad, and persisted that he was a fine 
scholar, and was perfectly sure he would gain a gold medal, and be a 
Senior Wra,pglei?. 

“ Haw, haw,” laughed James, encouraged by these compliments ; 
“ Senior Wrangler, indeed ; that ’s at the otl^er shop.” 

“What is the other sh9p, my dear child?” said the lady. 

“ Senior Wrangler^ at Cambridge, not Oxford,” said the scholar, 
with a knowing air ; and would probably have been more confidential, 
but that suddenly there appeaim on the cliff in a tax-cart, drawn by 
a bang-up pony, dressed m white flannel coats, with mother-of-pearl 
buttons, his friends the Tutbury Pet and the Rottingdean Fibber/ 
with three other gentlemen of their acquaintance, who all saluted poor 
James there in ihe carriage as he sate. This incident daxpim the 
ingenuous youth’s spirits, and no word of yea or nay could he be in- 
duced to utter during the rest of the driSne. 

On his return he found his room prepared, and his portmanteau 
ready, and might have remarked that Mr. Bowls’s countenance, when 
the latter conducted him to his japartment, wore a look of gravity, 
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wonder, and compassion. But the thought of Mr. Bowls did not enter 
his head. He w~as deploring the dreadful predicament in .which he 
found himself, in a house full of old women, jabbering Frencli and 
Italian, and talking poetry to him. “ Reglarly up a tree, by jingo ! ” 
exclaimed the modest boy, who could not face ^e gentlest of her sex 
—not even Briggs — when she began to talk ^o him ; whereas, put him 
at Iffley Lock, and he could out-slang the boldest bargeman. 

At dinner, James appeared choking in i white neckcloth, and had 
the honour of handing my Lady Jane down stairs, while Briggs and 
Mr. Crawley followed afterwards, conducting the old lady, with her 
apparatus of bundles, and shawls, and cushions. Half of Briggs’s 
time at dinner was spent in superintending the invalid’s comfort, jand 
in cutting up chicken for her fat spaniel. James did not talk much, 
but he made a point of asking all the ladies to drink wine, and accepted 
Mr. Crawley’s challenge, and consumed the greater part of a bottle of 
champagne which Mr. Bowls was ordered to produce in his ho nour . 
The ladies having withdrawn) and the two cousins being left togelHR*, 
Pitt, the ex-diplomatist, became very communicative and friendly. 
He asked after James’s career at college — what his prospects in life 
were — hoped heartily he would get on ; and, in a word, was frank and 
amiable. James’s tongue unloosed with thd Port, and he told his 
cousin his life, his prospects, his debts, his troubles at the little-go, 
and his rows with the proctors, filling rapidly from the bottles before 
him, and dying from Port to Madeira with joyous activity. 

“ The chief pleasure which my aunt has,” said Mr. Crawley, filling 
*his g:lass, is that people should do as they like in her house. This 
is Liberty Hall, James, and you can’t do Miss Crawley a greater 
kindness than to do a»you please, and ask for what you will. 1 know 
you have all sneered at me in the country for being a Tory. Miss 
Crawley is liberal enough to suit any fancy. She is a Republican, in 
principle, and despises everything like rank or title.” 

“Why are you going to marry an Earl’s daiaghter?” said Jkmes. 

“ My dear friend, remember it is not poor Ladj^ane’s fault that 
she is well born,” Pitt replied with a courUy air. ^he ^annot Mp 
being a lady. Besides, I am a Tory, you Tend w.” 

“O as for that,” saicl Jim, ‘^^ere ’s nothing like old blood,' no, 
dammy, nothing like it. I none of your radicals. I know what 
it is to be a gentleman, dammy. See the chaps in a boat-race ; look 
at the fellers in a fight ; aye, look at a dawg Idlling rats,— which is it 
wi^s ? the good blooded ones. Get som6 more port, Bowls, old boy, 

I buzz this bottle here. What was 1 % saying?” ^ 

^ I think you were speakjng of dogs killing rats,” Pitt remarked 
mildly) handing his cousin the decanter to * buzs.’ 

** Killing was I ? Well, Pitt^ are you a sporting man ? po 
you want tOvSee a dawg as can lall a rat ? > If you ao, come dowi> with 
me to Tom Corduroy’s, in Ca^e Str^ Mews, and I ’ll sliow you such ’ 
a buli-terrier as— ” ^ 

Pooh ! gammon,” cried James, bursting out laughing at hkown 
absurdity,— don’t care about ot a rat ; it ’s aU nonsense, 
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Tin blest if I think you know the difference between a dog and a 
duck.*’ 

"No; by the way,” Pitt continued with increased blandness, "it 
was about blood you were talking, and the personal advantages which 
people derive from patrician birth. Here *s the fresh bottle.” 

“Blood *s the word,^ said^ames, gulping the ruby fluid down. 
" Nothing like blood, Sir,^n bosses, daw^s, and men. Why only last 
term, just before I was rusticated, that is, I mean just before I had 
the measles, ha, ha, — there was me and Ringwodd of Christchurch, 
Bob Ringwood, Lord Cinqbar’s son, having our beer at the Bell at 
Blenheim, when the Banbury bargeman offered to flght either of us 
for a bowl of punch. 1 couldn’t. My arm was in a sling ; couldn’t 
even take the drag down, — a brute of a mare of mine had* fell with me 
only two days before, out with the Abingdon, and I thought my arm 
was broke. Well, Sir, I couldn’t finish him, but Bob had his coat off 
at ohee— he stood up to the Banbury man for three minutes, and 
polished him off in four rounds easy. Gad, how he did drop, Sir, and 
what was it ? Blood, Sir, all blood.” 

"You don’t drink, James,” the ex-attachd continued. “ In my 
time, at Oxford, the meq passed round the bottle a little quicker than 
you young fellows seem to do.” 

"Come, come,” said Tames, putting his hand to his nose and 
winking at his cousin with a pair of vinous eyes, " no jokes, old boy ; 
no trying it on on me. You want to troflfie out, but it ’s no go. In 
vino Veritas, old boy. 'Mars, Bacchus, Apollo virorum, hay ? I wish, 
my aunt would send down some of this to the governor ; it ’s a precious 
good tap.” 

"You had better ask her,” Machiavel continued, "or make the 
best of your time now. What says the bard, ' Nunc vino pellite curas 
Cras ingens iterabimus aequor,’” and the Bacchanalian quoting the 
above with a House of Commons air, tossed off nearly a thimbleful! 
of wine with an ftnmense flourish of his glass. 

. At the Rect(;gy, when ;the bottle of port wine was opened after 
dinner, the cyoung ladies hed each a glass from a bottle of currant 
wine. Mrs. Bute took one glass of port, honest James had a couple 
commonly, but as<his fother grew ve^ sulky if he made further inroads 
on the bottle, the good lad generally refrained from trying for more, 
and subsided either info the currant wine, or to some ^vate gin-and- 
Water in the stables, which he cloyed in the company of the coach- 
man and his pipe. At Ox|^d, tne*quantity of wine unlimited, 
but the quality was inferior t but when quantity and quality united, 
as at his aunt’s house, James showed that he could appreciate them 
indeed; hardly needed any of his cousin’s encouragement in 
droning off the second bottle supplied by Mri Bowls. - 

When the time for coffee came^i hoyrever, and for a return tb the 
ladies, of whom be stood in awe, the young gentleman’s agreeable 
frankness left him> and he relapsed into his usual surly timidity,: con- 
tenting himself^by saying ws and by acowUng at iady Jane^ and 
by upsetting one cup of coffee durin| the even^g. . 
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If-he did not speak he yawned in a pitiable nganner, and his presence 
threw a damp upon the modest proceedings of the e>rening, for Miss 
Crawley and Lady Jane at their piquet, and Miss Briggs at her work, 
felt that his eyes were wildly fixed on them, and were uneasy under 
that maudlin look. 

He seems a. very silent, awkwa|^,basl^ul lad,’’ said Miss Crawley 
to Mr, Pitt 

He is more communicative in menfe societ)r than with ladies,” 
Machiavel dryly replied : perhaps rather disappointed that the port 
wine had not made Jim speak more. 

He had spent the early part of the next morning in writing home 
to his mother a most flourishing account* of his reception by Miss 
Crawley. •But ah ! he little knew what evils the day was bringing for 
him, and how short his reign of favour was destined to b^ A cir- 
cumstance which Jim had forgotten — a trivial but fatal circumstance 
—had taken place at the Cribb’s Arm's on the night before he had 
come to his aunt’s house. It was no other than this — Jim, ^g^bM/as 
always of a generous disposition, and when in his cups especially 
hospitable, had in the course of the night treated the Tutbury champion 
and •the Rottingdean man, and their friends, twice or thrice to the 
refreshment of gin-and-water — so tha^; no less than eighteen glasses 
of that fluid at eight-pence per glass were charged in Mr. James 
Crawley’s bill. It was not the amount of eight;-pences, but the quantity 
of gin which told fataUy against poor James’s character, when his 
aunt’s butler, Mr. Bowls, went down athi^ mistress’s request to pay the 
young gentleman’s bill The landlord, fearing lest the account should 
be refused altogether, swore solemnly that the young gent had con- 
sumed personally every farthing’s worth of the liquor: and Bowls paid 
the bill finally, and showed it on his return home to Mrs, Firkin, who 
was shocked at the frightful prodigality of gin ; and took the bill to 
Miss Briggs as accountant-general ; who thought it her duty to mention 
the circumstance to her principal. Miss Crawley. , 

Had he drunk a dozen bottles of claret the old spinster could have 
pardoned him. Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan drank claret. Gentlemen . 
drank claret. But eighteen glasses of gin consumed among boxers in 
an ignoble pot-house-^it ,was an odious crime and not to be pardoned 
readily. Everything went against the lad: he dhme home perfumed 
from the stables, whither he had been to pay his dog Towzcr a visit— 
and whence he was going to take friend out for an airing, when he 
met Miss Crawley and her wheezy Blenheiin spaniel, which Towzer 
would have eaten up had not the Blenhmm fied squealing to the pro- 
tection of Miss Briggs, while the atrocioil^ riikster of the bull-dog stood 
laughing at the horrible persecution.! 

This day too the unlucky boy’s xaodesty had likewise forsaken him. 
He was livdy. and facetious at dinner. During the repast he levelled 
one or jokes against Pitt Crawley: he drank as much wine as upon 
the previous day: and going quite unsuspiciously to the drawing^tec^ 
beiin to ^tertain the ladies there^ with some choice Oxfmrd atones^ 
He described the difierent pugilistic qt^ties of Mblpeux t>ntch 
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Sam, offered playfully to give Lady Jane the odds upon the Tutbury 
Pet against the Rottihgdean man, or take them, as her Ladyship 
chose: and crowned the pleasant^ by proposing to back himself 
against his cousin Pitt Crawley, either with or without the gloves. 
“ And that *s a fair offer, n^y buck,” he said, with a loud laugh, slapping 
Pitt on the shoulder, “ and my Jfather told me to make it too, and 
he *11 go halves in the bet, ha, hal” So saying, the engaging youth 
nodded knowingly at pooriMiss Briggs, and pointed his thumb over 
his shoulder at Pitt Crawley in a jocular and exulting manner, 

Pitt was not pleased altogether perhaps, but still not unhappy in 
the main. Poor Jim had his laugh out: and staggered across the 
room with his aunt’s cancjle, when the old lady moved to retire, and 
offered to salute her with the blandest tipsy smilp : and he took his 
leave an^ went upstairs to his bed-room perfectly satisfied with him- 
self, and with a pleased notion that his aunt’s money would "be left to 
him in preference to his father and all the rest of his family. 

<Q|\ce up in his bed-room, one would have thought he could not 
make matters worse ; and yet this unlucky boy did. The moon was 
shining very pleasantly out on the sea, and Jim, attracted to the 
window by the romantic appearance of the ocean’ and the heavens, 
thought he would farther enjoy^them while smoking. Nobody would 
smell the tobacco, he thought, if he cunningly opened the window and 
kept his head and pipe in the fresh air. This he did : but being in 
an excited state, poor Jim had forgotten that his door was open all 
this time, so that the breeze blowing inwards and a fine thorough 
draft being established, the clouds of tobacco were carried down- 
stairs, and arrived with quite undiminished fragrance to Miss Crawley 
and Miss Briggs. 

That pipe of tobacco finished the business : and the Bute-Crawleys 
never knew how many thousand pounds it cost them. Firkin rushed 
down-stairs to Bowls who was reading out the “ Fire and the Frying 
Pan ” to his aide-dp-camp in a loud and ghostly voice. The dreadful 
secret was told to him % Firkin with so frightened a look, that for 
the first moment M,**. Bowls atnd his young man thought that robbers 
were in the h^use ; the legs of whom had probably been discovered 
by the woman under Miss Crawley’s bed. When made aware of the 
fact however— to rusSr up-stairs at three steps at a time — to enter the 
unconscious James’s apaftment, calling out, Mr. James,” in a voice 
stifled with alarm, and to cry For Gawd’s sake, Sir. Stop that ’are 
pipe,” was the work of a minute with Mr. Bowls, ‘*0, Mr. James, 
what you done,” he .said" in a vdice of the deepest pathos, as he 
threw the implement out of the window. What ave you done, Sir j 
Misses ean’t abide ’em.” • . , v 

** Missis needn^t smoke,” said Jame^ with a frantic misplaced l^gh, 
and thought the whole matter an excellent joke; But his feelings were 
very< different in the morning, when Mr.* Bowls’s young man, who 
operated upon Mr. James’s boots, and brought him his hot water to 
shave that beard which he was ^ anxiously expecting, handled a hotc 
^nto Mr. James in1)edp in tl^ J^diyrit^ of Miss Briggs,. 
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" Dear Sir,” it said, “ Miss Crawley has passed an exceedingly dis- 
turbed night, owing to the shocking manner in which the .house has 
been polluted by tobacco ; Miss Crawley liids me say she regrets that 
she is too unwell to see you before you go— and above all, that she 
ever induced you to remove from the ale-house, where she is sure 
you will be much more comfortable during the rest of your stay at ' 
Brighton.” ’ 1 

And herewith honest James’s career as a candidate for his aunt’s ' 
favour ended. He in fact, and without knowing it, done what he 
menaced to do. He had fought his cousin Pitt with the gloves. 

Where meanVhile was he who had been once first favourite for 
this ratce fbr money ? Becky and Rawdon, as we have s^, were 
come together after Waterloo, and were passing the winter ert8i5 at 
Paris in great splendour and gaiety. Reoecca was a good economist, 
and the price poor Jos Sedley had paid for her two horses was i n 
itself sufficient to keep their little establishment afloat for aMfSSlTat 
the least ; there was no occasion to turn into money my pistols, the 
same which I shot Captain Marker,” or the gold dressing-case, or 
the cloak lined witK sable. Becky had it made into a pelisse for her- 
self, in which she rode in the Bois de Boulogne to the admiration of 
all : and you should have seen the scene between her and her delighted 
husband, whom she rejoined after the army had entered Cambray, 
and when she uflsewed herself, and let out of her dress all those 
watches, knick-knacks, banh^notes, checks, and valuables, which she 
had secreted in the wadding, previous to her meditated flight from 
Brussells! Tufito was charmed, and Rawdon roared with oelightful 
laughter, and swore #hat she was better than*any play he ever saw, by 
Jove. And the way in which she jockied Jos, and which she described 
with infinite fun, carried up his delight to a pitch of quite insane 
enthusiasm. He believed in his wife as much as the French soldiers 
in Napoleon. • • 

Her success in Paris was remarkable. « All the French ladies voted 
her charming. She spoke their language admiztbly. ^She adopted 
at once their grace, their liveliness, their mannjer. Her husband was 
stupid certainly— all English arg stupid— and, besides, a dull husband 
at Paris is always a point in a lady’s favo;ur. He was the heir of the 
rich and spiritudle Miss Crawley, whose! house had been open to so 
many of the French noblesse during the emigration. They received 
the Colonel’s wife in their own hotels — wrote a great lady to 
Miss Crawley, who had bought her lace and f^kets at the Duchess’s 
own price, and given her many a dinner during the pinching times 
after the Revolution — “Wny does not our dear Miss come to her 
nephew and niece, and her attached friedds in Paris ? All the world 
re^&hs of the charming Mistress and her espilglehtm\:^. Yes, we 
see in her the ''grace, the 'charm, the wit of our dear fnend Miss 
Crawley ! The King took notice of hef yesterday at the Tuffleries, 
and Ve are all jealous of the attention' which Monsieur Psys her. If 
you could Mve^ deen the spite of a stupid Miladi jgareacres, 
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(whose eagle-beak and < toque and feathers may be seen peering over ; 
the heads of all assemblies) when Madame, the Duchess of Angoul6me, • 
the august daughter and companion of kings, desired especi^y to be 
presented to Mrs. Crawley, as your dear daughter and protigie^ and 
thanked her in the name of France, for all your benevolence towards 
our unfortunates during tKeir exi^e 1 She is of all the societies, of all 
the balls — of tSe balls — ^yes — of the dances, no ; and yet how interesting 
and pretty this fair creature looks surrounded by the homage of the 
men, and so soon to be a mother ! To hear her speak of you, her 
protectress, her mother, would bring tears to the eyes of ogres. How 
she loves you 1 ho)v we all love our admirable, our respectable Miss 
Crawley!” 

It i;f^to be feared that this letter of the Parisian great l&dy did not 
by any means!* advance Mrs. Becky’s interest with her admirable, her 
respectable, relative. On the contrary, the fury of the old spinster 
waj^eyond bounds, when she found what was Rebecca’s situation, 
an'dn^w -audaciously she had made use of Miss Crawley’s name, to 
get an entrle into Parisian society. Too much shaken in mind and 
body to compose a letter in the French language in reply to that of 
her correspondent, she dictated to Briggs a furious answer in her own 
native tongue, repudiating Mrs. Rawdon Crawley altogether, and 
warning the public to beware of her as a most artful and dangerous 
person. But as Madame the Duchess of X — had only been twenty 
years in England, she did not understand a single word of the Ian- 
gu^e, and V contented herself by informing Mrs. Rawdon Crawley at 
uxeir next meeting, that she had received a. charming letter from that 
cMre MeeSf and that it w^s full of benevolent things for Mrs. Crawley, 
who began seriously to have hopes that the spinster would relent. 

Meanwhile, . she was the gayest and most admired of English- 
women : and had a little Eurofjean congress on her reception-night — 
Prussians and Cossacks, Spaniards and English — all the world was 
at Paris during thfs fameus winter : to have seen the stars and cordons 
in Reb^ca’s huml^le saloon would have made all Baker Street pale 
witfi envy, famous warriors rode by her carriage in the Bois, or 
crowded her modest little box at the Opera. .Rawdon was in the^ 
highest spirits. There were no duQS in P^ris as yet: there were 

g arties every day at Vdry’s or Beauvilliers’ ; play was plentiful and • 
is luck good. Tufto perhaps was sulky. Mrs. Tufto had come over 
to Paris at her own invitation, and besides this contretemps^ there 
were a ^core of generals now round Becky’s chair, and she might take 
her choice of a dozen bouquet^ when »she went to the ‘play. Lady 
Bareaqr^ and the chiefs of the Eng^li^ society, stupid and irre- 
proadiable females, writhed with anguish at the success of the little 
upstart Becky, whose poisoned jqkes quivered and rankled in their 
chaste breasts. But she had all the men on her side. She fought 
the women with indomitable courage, and they couj^dl not talk scandal 
in any tongue but their own. 

, So in &es, pleasures, and prosperity, the winter of 18x5-16 {&ssed 
with Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, who accommodated herself to polite 
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life as if her ancestors had been people of fashion for centuries past— 
and who from her wit, talent, and energy, indeed merited a place of 
honour in Vanity Fair. In the early spring of 1816, Galignahi’s 
Journal contained the following announcement in an interesting corner 
of the paper : “ On the 26th of March— the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Crawley, of the Life Guards Greed— of a*son and heir.'* 

This event was .copied into the London papers, out of which Miss 
Briggs read the statement to Miss Crawley, at breakfast, at Brighton. 
The intelligence, expected as it might have been, caused a crisis in 
the affairs of the Crawley family. The spinster’s rage rose to its. 
height, and sending instantly for Pitt, her nephew, and for the Lady 
Southdown, from Brunswick Square, she requested an immediate 
celebration of the marriage which had been so long pendinf^between 
the two families. And she announded that it was ner ffStention to 
allow the young couple a thousand a year during her lifetime, at the 
expiration of which the bulk of her property would be settle^jjpon 
her nephew and her dear niece, Lady Jane Crawley. WScJTcame 
down to ratify the deeds — Lord Southdown gave away his sister — she 
was married by -a Bishop, and not by the Rev. Bartholomew Irons — 
to the disappointment ot the irregular prelate. 

When they were married — Pitt would have liked to take a hymeneal 
tour with his bride, as became people of their condition. But the 
affection of the old lady towards Lady Jane hid grown so strong, that 
she fairly owned she could not part with her favourite. Pitt and his 
wife came therefore, and lived with Miss Crawley : and (greatly to 
the annoyance of poor Pitt, who conceived himself a most injured 
character — ^being subject to the humours of his aunt on one side and 
of his mother-in-lfw on the other,) Lady Southdown, from her neigh- 
bouring house, reigned over the whole family — Pitt, Lady Jane, Miss 
Crawley, Briggs, Bowls, Firkin, and all. She pitilessly dosed them 
with her tracts and her medicine : she dismissed Creamer, she installed 
Rodgers, and soon stripped Miss Crawley* of eifen the semblance of 
authority. The poor soul grew so tknid tha^she actually left off 
bullying Briggs any more, and clung to her niece, mo» fond an& more 
terrified every day. Peace to thee, hind and selfish, vain and generous 
old heathen 1 — ^We shall see«thee no more. Bet us hope that Lady ' 

{ ane supported her kindly, and led her with gentle hand out of the 
usy struggle of Vanity Fair. • 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

' WIDOW AND MOTHER. 

The news of the grc 2 Lt fights of Quatrc Bras and Waterloo reached 
England at the same time. The Gazette first published the result of 
the two battles ; at which glorious intelligence all England thrilled 
with triumph and fear. Farticular»- then followed ; and after the 
announcement of the victories came the list of the wounded and the 
slain. Who can tell the dread with which that catalogue was opened 
and readJ Fancy, at every village and homestead almost through the 
three kin^oms, the great news coming of the battles of Flanders, and 
the feelings of exultation and gratitude, bereavement and sickening 
dismay when the lists of the regimental losses were gone through, and 
it bccahie 'known whether the dear friend and relative had escaped or 
had fillen. Anybody who will take the trouble of looking back to a 
file of the newspapers of the time, must, even now, feej at second-hand 
this breathless pause of expectatian. The list of casualties arc caiTied 
on from day to day : you stop in the midst as in a story which is to be 
continued in our next. Think what the feelings must have been as 
those papers followed each other fresh from the press ; and if such ^n 
interest could be felt in our country, and about a battle where but 
twenty thousand of our people were engaged, think of the condition 
of Europe for twenty years before, where people were fighting, not by 
thousands, but by millions ; each one of whom as he struck his enemy 
wounded horribly some other innocent heart far awa^. 

The news which that famous Gazette brought to the Osbornes gave 
a dreadful shock to the family and its chief. The girls indulged unre- 
strained in their grief. The gloom-stricken old father was still more 
borne down by his firte and sorrow. He strove to think that a judg- 
ment was on tpe boy for his disobedience. He dared not own that the 
severity of the sentence frightened him, and that its fulfilment had 
come too soon upon his curses. Sometimes a shuddering terror struck 
him, as if he had been the author of thi^ doom which he had called 
dovm on his son. There was a chance before of reconciliation. The 
boy’s wife might have died ; or he might have come back and said, 
Father I have sinned. But there was no hope now. He stood on the 
other side of the gulf impassable, haunting his parent with sad eyes. 
He remembered them once before so in a fever, when every one thought 
the lad was dying, and he lay on his bed speechless, and gazing with 
a dreadful gloom. Good God 1 how the father clung to the doctor then ; 
and with what a sickening anxiety he followed him : what a weight of 
grief was off his mind when, after the crisis of the fever, the lad recovered, 
and looked at his father once more with eyeslhat recognized him. But 
now there was no help or cure, or chance of reconcilement : above all, 
there were no humUe words to soothe vanity outraged and furious, or 
firing to its natural flow the poisoned, angry blood. And it is hard to 
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9siy which pang it was tore the proud father’s heart most keenly— that 
his son should have gone out of the reach of his forgiveness, or that 
the apology which his own pride expected should have escaped him. 

Whatever his sensations might have been, however, the stern old 
man would have no confidant. He never mentioned his son’s name to 
his daughters ; but ordered the el^er to place all the females of the 
establishment in mourning ; and desired that the male servants should 
be similarly attired in deep black. All parties and entertainments, of 
course, were to be put on. No communications were made to his 
future son-in-law, whose marriage-day had been fixed ; but there was 
enough in Mr. Osborne’s appearance to prevent Mr. Bullock from , 
making any inquiries, or in any way pressing forward that ceremony. 
He and the ladies whispered about it under their voices in the drawing;;;^ 
room sometimes, whither the father never came. He remained con- 
stantly in his own study ; the whole front part of the house fleing closed 
until some time after the completion of the general mourning. 

About three weeks after the i8th of June, Mr. Osborne’s aegu^int- 
ance, Sir William Dobbin, called at Mr. Osborne’s houa^UTKiissell 
Square, with a very pale and agitated face, and insisted upon seeing 
that gentleman. * Ushered into his room, and after a few words, which 
neither the speaker nor the host understood, the former produced from 
an inclosure a letter sealed with a large red .seal My son, Major 
Dobbin,” the Alderman said, with soipe hesitation, “ dispatched me a 
letter by an officer of the — th, who arrived in *town to-day. My son’s 
letter contains one for you, Osborne.” The Alderman placed the letter 
on the table, and OsDome stared at him for a moni^t or two in 
silence. His looks frightened the ambassador, who, ^ after looking 
guiltily for a little |ime at the grief-stricken man, hurried away without 
a farther word. 

The letter was in George’s well-known bold hand-writing. U was 
that one which he had written before day-break on the i6th of June, 
and just before he took leave of Amelia. The great red seal was 
emblazoned with the sham coat of arms which Osborne had assumed 
from the Peerage, with “ Pax in bello^ for a m^feo ; that of the ducal 
house with which the vain old man tried to fancy himiself connected. 
The hand that signed it would never hold pen or sword more. The 
very seal that $ealed*it had been robbed from George’s dead' body as it 
lay on the field of battle. The father knew nothing of this, but sat and 
looked at the letter in terrified vacaii^; He almost fell when he went 
to open it. ^ ^ 

Have you ever had 9. difference ..with^ a dear friend ? How his 
letters, written in the period of love an:<i coni^ence, sicken and rebuke 
you I Whajt a dreary mourning it is to dwell u^n those vehement 
protests* of dead affection 1 What lying epitaphs they make over the 
corpse of loVe! What dark, cruel> comments upon Life and Vanities! 
Most of tis have got or written drawers full of them. They are closet- 
^eletons which we keep and Osborne trembled long, before 

the letter from his dead son. ^ ' 

poor hoy^ letter did hpt fi|y fiSuch. He*had been proud 
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to acknowledge the tenderness which his heart felt. Ite only said, 
that on the eve of a great battle, he wished to bid his father farewell, 
and solemnly to implore his good offices for the wife — it might be for 
the child — whom he left behind him. He owned with contrition that 
his irregularities and extravagance had already wasted a Isirge part ot 
his mother’s little fortune., He thanked his father for his former 
generous conduct ; and he promised him, that if he fell on the held 
or survived it, he would act in a manner worthy of the name of George 
Osborne.' 

His English habit, pride, awkwardness perhaps, had prevented him 
•from saying more. His father could not see the kiss George had 
placed on the superscription ,of his letter. Mr. Osborne dropped it 
-with the bitterest, deadliest pang of balked affection and revenge. His 
son was'^jjl beloved and unforgiven. 

About two months afterwards however, as the young ladies of the 
family went to church with their father, they remarked how he took a 
diffe^'WSyU^g^t from that which he usually occupied when he chose to 
attend divine worship; and that from his cushion opposite, he looked 
up at the wall over their heads. This caused die young women like- 
wise to gaze in the direction towards which the father’s gloomy eyes 

g linted : and they saw an elaborate monument upon the wall, where 
ritannia was represented weeping over an urn, and a broken sword, 
and a couchant lion, indicated that the piece of sculpture had been 
erected in honour of a deceased warrior. The sculptors of those days 
had stocks of such funereal emblems in hand ; as you may see still on 
the walls of Paul’s, which are covered with hundreds of these brag- 
gart heathen allegories. There was a constant demand for them during 
the first fifteen years of the present century. ^ 

Under the memorial in question were emblazoned the well known 
and pompous Osborne arms ; and the inscription said, that the monu- 
ment was “ Sacred to the memory of George Osborne, Junior, Esq., 
late a Captain in his^ Majesty’s — ^th regiment of foot, who fell on the 
1 8th of June, i8i^, aged "^28 years, while fighting for his king and 
country in the glorious; victory 6f Waterloo. Z>ulce et decorum est pro 
patrid mort?^ * 

The sight of that stone agitated the ^nerves of the sisters so much, 
that Miss Maria was cbmpell^ to leave the church* The congregation 
m^e respectfully^for jthose sobbing girl^clothed in deej^ black, 

soldier. “ W 411 he forgive Mrs*. George?^ the girls said to themselves 
as soon as their ebullition of grief was over. „Much cohversation passed 
too among die acquaintances of the Osborne family, who knew of the 
rupture between thoson and father caused by the former’s, marriage, as 
to the chance of a reconciliation with the young widow. There wefo 
bets among the gentlemen both about Russdl Square and in die Cily. 

If the sisters had any anxiety regarding the possible recQgmtion of 
Amelia as. a daughter of the family, it was increased presently, and 
towards the end of the antuxnn, by their father^. announcement tfaat^ 
^Was going abroad. IHe did not say whither, bttt they knew at once that 
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his steps would be turned towards Belgium, and lyere aware that George’s 
widow was stiU in Bruss^s. They had pretty accurate news indeed of 
poor Amelia from Lady Dobbin and her daughters. Our honest 
Captain had been promoted in consequence of the death of the second 
Major of the regiment on the field and the brave O’Dowd, who had 
distinguished himself greatly here a%upon ^ occasions where he had 
a chance to show his coolness and valour, was a Colonel and Companion 
of the Bath. 


Vety many of the brave — ^th, who had suffered severely upon both 
days of action, were still at Brussels in the autumn, recovering of their 
wounds. The city was a vast military hospital for months after the 
great battles ; and as men and officers began to rally from their hurts, 
the gardens and places of public resort swarmed with maimed warriors* 
old and young, who, just rescued out of death, fell to ganJ^S^y 
gaiety, and love-making, as people of Vanity Fair will do* MtT O sborne 
found out some\)f the — ^th easily. He knew their uniform quite weH, 
and had been used to/oUow all the promotions and Oxchai^^Ogjhe 
regiment, and laved to talk about it and its officers as ifJhtf* 8 ad been 
one of the number. On the day after his arrival at Brussels, and as 
he issued from his*hotel, which faced tjie park, he saw a soldier in the 
well-known facings, reposing on a stone-bench in the garden, and went 
and sate down trembling by the wounded convalescent man. 

“ Were you in Captain Osborne’s company he said, and added, 
after a pause, “ he was my son, Sir.” 

The man was not of the Captain’s company, but he lifted up his 
unwounded arm and touched his cap sadly and respectfully to the hag* 
gard broken-spirited gentleman who questioned him. The whole 
army didn’t contain^ finer or a better officer,” the soldier said. ** The 
sergeant of the Captain’s company (Captain Raymond had it now), was 
in town though, and was just well ot a shot in the shoulder. His 
honour might see hhn if he liked, who could tell him anything he 
wanted to know about — about the — *s actions. Qut his honour had 
seen Major Dobbin no doubt, the brave Captain’s great friend ; and 
Mrs. Osborne, who was here too, and liad beeiwvery bad, he h^ard 
everybody say. They say she was out of her mind like for six weeks 
or more. But your honour knows all about that — and asking your 
pardon”— 4 he man ad<Ied. • • 

Osborne put a guinea into the soldier’s hapd, and told him he should 
have another if he would bring the sergeant to the Hotel du Parc ; a 
promise which very soon brought the deJsired officer to Mr. Osborne’s 
presence. And the first soldier went away j^ aad after telling a comrade 
or two ho^ Captain Osborne’s fetiier was iitrived, and what a free- 
handed generous gentlemdn he was, ther went a>nd made good cheer 
with diinkr feasting; as long asime, guineas lasted which had come 
from the pre^d |au:se of the mouzhing <dd 

In the Seijeanfs company, who was also just convalescent, Oshdtne 
made the journey of Waterloo andV Quatre Bras, a journey .which 
thousands m his eountrym^ were thent^ddng* He took the Serge^t 
With; him in hb carriage, and:i^^^imigh both fields nn^ his 
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guidance. He saw the noint of the road where the regiihent mairched 
into action on the i6tn, and the slope down which they drove the 
French cavalry who were pressing on the retreating Belgians. There 
was the spot where the noble Captain cut down the French officer who 
was grappling with the young Ensign for the colours, the Colour- 
Sergeants having been shot down^ Along this road they retreated on 
the next day, and here was the bank at which the regiment bivouacked 
under the rain of the night of the seventeenth. Further on was the 
position which they took and held during the day, forming time after 
time to receive the charge of the enemy’s horsemen, and lying down 
under shelter of the bank from the furious French cannonade. And it 
was at this declivity when at evening the whole English line received 
-the order to advance, as the enemy fell back after his last charge, that 
the CS^in hurraying and rushing down the hill waving his sword* 
received a shot and fell dead. “ It was Major Dobbin who took back 
the Captain’s body to Brussels,” the Sergeant said, in adow voice, “and 
ha^r.Jtum buried^ as your Honour knows.” The peasants and relic^r 
hunters the place were screaming round the pair, as the soldier 
told his story, oifering for sale all sorts of mementoes of the light, 
crosses, and epaulets, and shattered cuirasses, and eagles. 

Osborne gave a sumptuous reward to the Sergeant when he parted 
with him, after having visited the scenes of his son’s last exploits. His 
burial place he had zjjiready seen. Indeed he had driven thither imme- 
diately after his arrival at Brussels. George’s body lay in the pretty 
burial-ground of Lacken, near the city ; in which place, having once 
visited it on a party of pleasure, he had lightly expressed a wish to have 
his grave made. And there the young officer was laid by his friend, in 
the unconsecrated corner of the garden, separated: by a little hedge 
from the temples and towns and plantations of dowers and shrul^, 
under which the Roman Catholic dead repose. It seemed a humilia- 
tion to old Osborne to think that his son, ah English gentleman, a 
Captain in the fampus British army, should not be found worthy to lie 
in ground where mere foreigners were buried. Which of us is there can 
tell bow much vanitj’ lurks in^our warmest regard for others, and Howv 
selfish our love is? Old Osborne did hot speculate much upon the 
mingled nature of his feelings, and how his instinct and selnshness 
were combating together. He firmly believed that everything he did 
was right, that he ought ^on all occasions to have his own way— and 
like the sting of a wasp or serpent his hatred rushed out armed and . 

g oisonous against anything like opposition. He was proud ^of his 
atred as of everything else. Always to J)e right, always to trample 
forward, and never to doubt, are not these the great qualities with 
which dullneas takes the lead in the world ?• . . 

As after the drive to Waterloo, Mr. Osbome^a carriage was tiea|rtng . 
the gates of the city at sunset, mey met another open barouch^ ^ 
which were a couple of ladies and a gendfiman, and the side of 
which an officer was riding. Osborne gave a start back, and the 
^geant, seated wid^ him cast a look of suripse at his neighbour, as 
he touch^ his caj^ tp the^ 9 $eer, wlmn^hapioallv returned his salnte* 
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It was Amelia, with the lame young En^.gn b>»her side, and opposite 
to her her faithful friend Mrs. 0*Dowd. It was Amelia, but how 
changed from the fresh and comely mrlOsborne knew. Her face was 
white and thin. Her pretty brown hair was parted under a widow’s 
cap — ^the poor child* Her eyes were fixed, and looking nowhere. 
They stared blank in the face of Osbcrne, as the carriages crossed each 
other, but she did not know him, nor did he recognise her, until looking 
up, he saw Dobbin riding by her, and then he knew Who it was. He 
hated her. He did not know how much until he saw her there. When 
her carriage had passed on, he turned and stared at the Sergeant, with 
a curse and defiance in his eye, cast at his companion, who could not 
help looking at him — as much as to say. How 6.2^^ you look at me ? 
Damn you 1 do hate her. It is she who has tumbled my hopes ^d all^ 
my pride down.” “ Tell the scoundrel to drive on quick,” he shcrtned with 
an oath, to the lackey on the box. A minute afterwards, a horse came 
clattering over the pavement behind Osborne’s carriage, and Dobbin 
rode up. His thoughts had been elsewhere as the carriag^^lit^M 
each other, and it* was not until he had ridden some paces lorward that 
he remembered it was Osborne who had just passed him. Then he 
turned to examine if the sight of he* fatner-in-law had made any 
impression on Amelia, but the poor girl did not know who had passed. 
Then William, who daily used to accompany her in his drives, taking 
out his watch, made some excuse about an engagement which he 
suddenly recollected, and so rode off. She did not remark that either : 
but sate looking before her, over the homely landscape towards the 
woods in the distance, by which George marched away. 

” Mr. Osborne, Mr. Osborne 1 ” cried Dobbin, as he rode up and 
held out his hand, ^^bome made no motion to take it, but shouted 
out once more and with another curse to his servant to drive on. 

Dobbin laid his hand on the carriage side. ** 1 will see you, Sir,” 
he said. “ I have a message for you.” 

” From that woman ? ” said Osborne, fiercely. • 

“ No,” replied the other, “ from your ^on ; ” at which Osbonie fell 
back into the corner of his carriage, and Dobbin^allow^g it to pass 
on, rode close behind it, and so through the town until they reached 
Mr. Osborne’s hotel, and without a woini. There he followed Osbonie. 
up to his apartments. George h&d often been in the rooms ; they were 
the lodgings which the Crawleys had occupied during their stay in 
Brussels. . 

" Pray, have you any commands for me, Captain Dobbin, or, I beg' 
your pardon, I should say Major Dobbin, since better men than you 
are deadj end you step into their shoosT Mr. Osborne, in that 
sarcastic tone wich he sometimes was pleased to assume. 

** Better men are dead,” Dobbin repned* ^ 1 want to speak to you ^ 
about one.” 

Make it short, Sir,” said the other with an oath, scowling at Ms 
viidtor. 

^ here ^ his Closest friend,^ the Major resumed, and the 
executor of his wilL He made it beftnw we went into actiom Are yOu 

^ - • tJ 
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aware kow Small his means are, and of the straitened circumstances 
1 ms widow ? ” 

“ I don’t know his widow, Sir,” Osborne said. " Let her go back 
to her father.” But the gentleman whom he addressed was determined 
to remain in good tetnper, and went on without heading the interrup- 
tion. f 

“ Do youlknow, Sir, Mrs. Osborne’s condition? Her life and her 
reason almo^ hsive been shaken by the blow which has fallen on her. 
It is very doubtful whether she will rally. There is a chance left for 
her however, and it is about this I came to speak to you- She will be 
a mother soon. Will you visit the parent’s offence upon the child’s 
head ? or will you forgive the child for poor George’s sake ? ” 

" OSg^rne broke out into a rh^s^y of self-praise and imprecations. 
By theiEhst, excusing himself ^tol&is own conscience for his conduct; 
by the second, exaggerating the undutifulness of George. No father 
in all England could have behaved more generously to a son, who had 
f^^dttd.^jp:ainst him wickedly. He had died without even so much as 
confessing^Iie was wrong. Let him take the consequences of his un- 
dutifulness and folly. As for himself, Mr, Osborne, he was a man of 
his word. He had sworn heve;r to speak to that woman or to recognise 
her as his son’s wife. “And that ^s what you may tell her,” he con- 
cluded with an oath ; “ and that ’s what I will stick to to the last day 
of my life.” 

There was no hope from that quarter then. The widow must live 
on her slender pittance^ or on such aid as Jos could give her. “I 
might tell her, and she would not heed it,” thought Dobbin Sadly : for 
the poor girl’s thoughts were not here at all sincS her catastrophe, and 
stupided under the pressure of her sorrow, gopd and evil were alike 
indifferent to her. So, indeed, were even friendship and kindness. 
She received them both uncomplainingly, and having accepted them, 
relapsed into her grief. 

Suppose some twelve months after the above cbnversation took 
place to hav^ pass^ in the life of our poor Amelia. She haS spent the 
Erst portion of that time in a sorrows profound and pitiable, that we 
.who have been watt^hing and ^cribing some of the emotions Of that 
and tender heart, must oraw bade in the presence of the cruel 
grief under which it is^ bleeding. Tread ^lenw round the hapless 
couch of the poor prostrate soul Shut gently the door of the dark 
chamb^, wherein she sufTerSy as those kind pec^e did who her 
through the first months of her paht, and never left her until heaven 
had siether consolation. A dav earner^, almostterrihed ddight and 
wonder-rwhen the poor widowed^ pxtssid a child upon her hrSdatr" 
a child, with, the eyes of George who was goherr-a Httle boy, as beauti* 
M as a cherub. What a miracle it was to hear its first cry 1 t{ow 
,;she lat^shed and wept over it— how lovel and hope, and. prayer. Mke 
again in h&r bosom as the baby nestled there. She was safe. .$he 
doctors who attended to, ^d had feared for her life or for her toin, 

wait^ anxiofoly for this crisis before they could pronauhee that 
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either was secure. It was worth the long months of doubt and dread 
which the persons, who had constantly been ^ith her, had passed, to 
see her eyes once more beaming tenderly upon them,. 

Our friend Dobbin was one of them. It was he who brought her 
back to England and to her mother’s house; when Mrs. OrDoWd, 
receiving a peremptonf summons from her Colonel, had been forced 
to quit her patient. To see Dobbih holding the infant, and to hear 
Amelia’s laugh of triumph as she watched him, would have done any 
man good who had a sense of humour. William was the godfather of 
the child, and exerted his ingenuity in the purchase of cups, spoons, 
pap>boat5, and corals for this little Christian. 

How his mother nursed him, and dressed him, and lived upon him ; 
how she 4fove awayr all nurses, and would scarce allow any hand b^]^ 
her own to touch him ; how she considered that the gre^^irfavour 
she could confer upon his godfather, Major Dobbin, was to allow the 
Major occasionally to dandle him, need not be told here. This child 
was her being. Her existence was a maternal caress. She en^^lnj^d 
the feeble and unconscious creature with love and worshji^Mt was her 
life which the^^Uaby drank in from her bosom. Of ni^ts, and when 
alone, she had stemthy and intense raptures of motherly love, such as 
God?s marvellous care has awarded to the female instinct— joys how far 
higher and lower than reason — ^blind beautiful devotions which only 
women’s hearts know. It was William Dobbin^s task to muse upon 
these movements of Amelia’s, and to watch her heart ; and if his love 
made him divine, almost all the feelings which agitated it, alas I he. 
could see with a fatal perspicuity that there was no place there for him. 
And so, gently, he bore his fate, knowing it, and content to bear it. 

I suppose Amelia’s father and molber saw through the intentions of 
the Major, and wrfe not ill^isposed to encourage him ; for Dobbin 
visited their house daily, and stayed for hours with them, or with 
Amelia, or with the honest landlord, Mr. Clapp, and his family. He 
brought, on one pretext or another, pesents to everybody, and almost 
every day; and went with the landlord’s little girl who was rather a 
favourite with Amelia, by the name of Major Sugai1>lums. It was this 
little child who commonly acted as mistress of the ceremonies to nitro- 
duce him to Mrs. Osborne. She lauj^ed one day when Major Sugar- 
plums* cab. drove up to Fulham, ana he descended from it, bringing 
out a wooden horsey a drurn^ a trunipet, and other warlike toys, for little 
Georgy, who was scarcely six months aiM for whom the articles in 
question were entirely premature. • 

The child was arieep. ** annoyed, perhaps; at 

the creaking of the Major’s*boot$ | ker hand ; smihng 

because Wlaiam could not take it: tmtil lie bad nd himself of his cai^ 
p( tbys^ f Od down stairs, little Maty/ $aid he presently to the chiB, 
l want to dpeak to Mrs. Osborne.** She lotted up rather astoniah^ 
and laid dniiim ' 

. "I am o^ane to say go<^-hye, Ahxidiia,** said he, takh^ didder 
iitdewldte hand gently. , , ^ ^ . 

“ 0pod4^el ami where are you w^h 
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“ Send the letters ta the agents,” he said ; “ they will forward them \ 
for you will write to me, won’t you ? I shall be away a long time.” 

“ I ’ll write to you about Georg>,” she said. Dear William, how 
good you have been to him and to me. Look at him ! Isn’t he like 
an angel ? ” 

The little pink hands of the* child closed mechanically round the 
honest soldier’s hnger, and Amelia looked up in his face with bright 
maternal pleasure. The cruellest looks could not have wounded him 
more than that glance of hopeless kindness. He bent over the child 
and mother. He could not speak for a moment. And it was with all 
his strength that he could force himself to say a God bless you. “ God 
bless you,” said Amelia, and held up her face and kissed him. 

“ Hush ! Don’t wake Georgy I ” she added, as Willihm Dobbin 
went door with heavy steps. She did not hear the noise of his 
cab-whccls as he drove away : she was looking at the child, who was 
laughing in his sleep. 


CHAPTER XXXVL 

HOW TO LIVE WELL ON NOTHING A-YEAR. 

1 SUPPOSE there is no man ii^this Vanity Fair of ours so little ob- 
servant as not to think sometimes about the Worldly affairs of his 
acquaintances, or so extremely charitable as not to wonder how his 
neighbour Jones, or his neighbour Smith, can make both ends meet at 
the end of the year. With the utmost regard for the family for instance, 
(for I dine with them twice or thrice in a season,) I cannot but own 
that the appearance of the Jenkinses in the Park, in the large barouche 
with-thc grenadier-fbotmen, will surprise and mystify me to my dying 
day : for though I know the equipage is only jobbed, and all the 
Jenkins people ^^n board-wages, yet those three men and th^ 
carriage must represchf an“SEpeEseof six hundred a-year at the very 
least— -and then there are the splendid dinners, the two boys at Eton, 
the prize; governess and masters for the girls, the trip abroad, or to 
Eastbourne or Worthing in the autumn, the annual ball with a supper 
from Gunter’s (who, by the way, supplies most of the first-^rate dinners 
which J. gives, as I know very well, having ^een invited to one of them 
to fill a vacant place, when 1 saw at once diat these rroasts are vexy 
superior to the common run bf entertainments for which tlie humNor 
sort of T.’s acquaintances get cards)— who, I say, with the most good- 
natured feelings in the world can help wdnd^ng how the Jenkinses 
m ja^e out m att ers ? What U Jenkins r— -we all Imow— Commissioner 
SEEFTSpe andl^aling Wax Office, with a-year for a salary, 
"d wis wife a private fortune? Pooh 1-^Miss Flint-«ne of deven 
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children of a sxn^ squire in Buckinghamshire.* All she ever gets from 
her* family is aTturkey at Christmas, in exchange for which she has to 
board two or three of her sisters in the off season ; and lodge and feed 
her brothers when they come to town. How does Jenkins oalance his 
income? 1 say, as every fiiend of his must say, How is it that he has 
not l^en outlawed long since : and that he«ever came back (as he did 
to the surprise of everybody) last year from Boulo^e ? 

I. ” is here introduced to personify the world in general — the Mrs. 
Grundy of each respected reader’s private circle — every one of whom 
can point to some families of his acquaintance who live nobody knows 
how. Many a glass of wine have we aU of us drunk, I have v^ little 
doubt, hob-and-nobbing with the hospitable giver, and wondering how 
the deuceir^ paid'for it. ^ 

Some three or four years after his stay in Paris, whQi»'*^is5wdon 
Crawley and his wife were established in a very small comfortable 
house in Curzon Street, Mayfair, there was scarcely one of the 
numerous friends whom they entertained at dinner that 
the above quesj:ion regarding them. The novelist, it Jwflrt>een said 
before, knows everything, and as I am in a situation to be able to tdl 
the public how Crawley and his wife lived without any income, may 1 
entreat the public newspapers which *are in the habit of extracting 
portions of the various periodical works now published, not to reprint 
the following exact narrative and calculations — of which I ought, as the 
discoverer, (and ^some expense, too,) to have the benefit. My son,— 
I would say, werdia blessed with a child — you may by dee^p inquiry and 
constant intercourse with him, learn how a man lives comfortably on 
nothing a-year. But it is best not to be intimate with gentlemen of this 
profession, and to^take the calculations at second-hand, as you do 
logarithms, for to work them yourself, depend upon it, will cost you 
something considerable. 

On nothing per annum then, and during a course of some two or 
three years, of which we can afford to give but ^ very brief history, 
Crawley and his wife lived very happily andfcomfortably at Paris. It 
was in this period that he quitted the •Guards, ^nd sold out of the 
army. When we find him a^am, his mustachios and title of Colonel 
on his card are the only relics of his military profession. 

, It has been mentioned that Jlebecca, soon after her arrival in Pariti^ 

took a very smart ana leading position in the society of that csu^t^, 
and was welcomed at some of thd most dminguish^ bouses of the 
restored French nobility. The En^ish men cf fasMon ixt; Paris courted 
her, too, to the disgust of the l^ies thrit wive% who could not bear the 
paf^ue. For some months the stdons of the Faubourg St Germain, 
in which her place was secured, and the s^t^ours of me new Court,: 
whm she^was received with much diatinctiom delighted, and perhaps 
alildle intQsai^ted Mrs. Crawley, who may have been disposed 
this period of diation to riight the people*— honest young military 
mosuy,— who fanned her husband^f cmef society. : ; ' 

^ut the Colondi yawned sadly afnosfgt^ duchesses and gre^^ladM 
pf tlf'(;:ourt. The old womeii njho |)layed ioarti made $o<^h 
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about a £ve-franc piece, ^Ihat it was not worth Colond Crawley’s while 
to sit down at a card-table. The wit of their conversation he couM not 
appreciate, being ignorant of their language. And what good could 
his wife get, he urged, by ^making curtsies every night to a whole circle 
of Princesses f He left Ri?becca«presently to frequent these parties 
alone ; resuming his own simple pursuits and amusements amongst the 
amiable friends of his own choice. 

The truth is, when we say of a gentleman that he lives elegantly on 
nothing a-year, we use the word nothin?,” to signify someUiing un- 
known : meaning, simply, that we don’t know how the gentleman in 
question defrays the expenses of his establishment. Now, our friend 

Colonel had a great aptitude for all games of chance : and exercis- 
ing hintaolfk as he continually did, with the cards, the dice-box, or the 
cuj^ it is natural to suppose that he attained a much greater skiU in the 
use of these articles than men can possess who only occasionally handle 
thcm-_j^To use a cue at billiards well is like using a pencil, or a German 
flute, or a'Shic.il-sword — you cannot master any one of these implements 
at first, and it is only by repeated study and perseverance, joined to a, 
natural taste, that a man can excel in the h^dling of either. Now 
Crawley, from being only a brilliant amateur had grown to be a con- 
summate master of billiards. Like a sre^t general, his genius used to 
rise with the danger^ and when the luck had been unfavourable to him 
for a whole game, and the bets were consequently against him, he would, 
with consummate skill and boldness, make some prodigious hits which 
would restore the battle, and come in a victor at the end, to the 
astonishment of everybody— of everybody, that is, who was a stranger 
to his play. Those who were accustomed to see ij were cautious how 
th^ staked their mone)r against a man of such sudden resources, and 
brilliant, and overpowering skill. 

At g^es of cards he was equally skilful ; for though he would con- 
stantly lose money^at the commencement of an evening, playing so 
carelessly and maldng si!rch blunders, that new comers were often 
inclined to think mewnly of hfis talent ; yet when roused to action, siad 
awakened to Caution by repeated small loses, it was remarked that 
Crawley’s play became quite different, and that he was pretty sure of 
beating his enemy thftroughly before the night over. Indeed, veij^ 
few men could say that tl2ey evef had ^e better of him. 

His successes were so repeated that no Wonder the envious and the 
vanqmshed spoke sometimes with bitterness reg^ing them. And as 
the French say of the Duke of W^ington,^o never suffmd a d^eal^ 
that oxdy an astonishing series of lucl^ accidents enabled him to be ah 
invariable winner; yet even they allow that be cheated, at 
and was enabled to win the last great trick it was hinted af 
quartersih England, that some foul jflaymust have taken 
to account for the continuous successes Of Colonel Ctawley^ / . 

Though Frascati’s and the Salon were bpm at that time ih Paris, 
the mama for play ims so widely spread, that the public gamUbig- 
rooms did not suMce the general ardour^ and gainbling.W^I ohm 
private hous^ a$ xxmh as if thdre had b^o no public memis for , 
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gratifying the passion. At Crawley’s charmiag little rSufttons of an 
evening this fatal amusement commonly^ was practised-— much to goPd- 
natur^ little Mrs. Cratde^ annoyance. She spoke about her hus- 
band’s passion for dice with the deepest grief ; s/he bewailed it to 
eve/rybody '^o came to her house. She besought the i^tmg fdlows 
never, never to toudi a box ; and when young Green, of me Rmes, lost 
a very considerable sum of money, Rebecca passed a whole night m 
tears, as the servant told the unfortunate young gentleman, and actually 
went on her knees to her husband to beseedi him to remit the debt, 
and burn the acloiowledgment. How could he ? He had lost just as 
much himsdff to Blackstone of the Hussars, and Count (Punter of the 
Hanoverian Cavalry. Green might have any decent time ; but pay ?— 
of course Iffe must pay to talk of burning I G U’s was child’s ijlay* 

Other officers, chiefly young— fOr the youhg fdlows gathaiearound 
Mrs. Crawley — came from her parties with long face, having dropped 
more or less money at her fatal card-tables. house began to naVO 
an unfortunate reputation. The old hands warned the lessjppcriencCli 
of their danger. • Colonel O’Dowd, of the — th regimeadffiSe of those 
occupying in Paris, warned Lieutenant Sjwoney of that corps. A loud 
and violent fracas took place between the infantry-eqlonel and his lady, 
who were dining at the Cafo de Paris, and Colonel and Mrs. Crawley, . 
who were also taking their meal there. The ladies en^ged bn both 
sides. Mrs. O’Dowd snapped her fingers in Mrs. Craidey’s face, and 
called her husband “no betriier than a bla ck-leg .” Colonel Crawley 
challenged Colond O’Dowd, C.B. The Commander-in-Chief helping 
of the dispute sent for Colonel Crawley, who was getting reidy tbe 
same pistols, ^ which he shot Captain Marker/ and had such a conveT-* , 
sation with him thabno duel took place. If Rebecca had not gone on 
her knees to General Tufto, Crawley would have been sent back to 
England ; and he did not t^y, except with civififms, for some wee!te 
after. 

Biit in spite of Rawdon’s undoubted skilled constant successes, ft 
became evident to Rebecca, considering ^esethin»,that theft position 
was but a precariouisi one, and that even, althou^ theyjiaid Scarcely 
anybody, their little capital would end one day by dwindmig into zero. 

“ Gambling,” she would say, “ dear, is gbqd to help ybur income, but 
llot as an income Some*^ day people ^ tired of |day, and 
then where are we?” Rawdonacqule^tmlnihe justice of her opinion; 
and in truth hehadtanarked that aftet almn^ntsbf hisl^^^^ 

&e., gentlemen mre tired of play & Spite of Rebecca’s 

chamn^ did not present themselvra ewetly. 

Easy and pleasant as their bt it uhas after all only aO. 

idls dalSanSe ^ amiable ftifimgi 1^ aaw that she mu^ 
pdsh fortune in thbft cdtfofty. She must get Ipm a 

place or appofoteent at home Ot fti the eblbnies ; and she deteiiniiol^ 
to make a mOrie ujpon England the way could be cleiumd 

her. As a fimt mp had made Ci^Iey seU out of the (xuar^ 

. and^gbon haR'-j^y. His function as aide^e-camp, to General Tufto 
bad biased p^viously. Rebec|a lathed in all com|>ainii^ at that 
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officer, at his toupee (v^hich he mounted on coming to Paris), at his 
waistband, at hTs"i^e teeth, at his pretensions to be a lady-killer above 
all, and his absurd vanity in falicying every woman whom he came near 
was in love with him* It was to Mrs. Brent, the beetle-browed wife of 
Mr. Commissary Brent, to whom the General transferred his attentions 
now — ^his bouquets, his dipners ^ the restaurateurs, his opera-boxes, 
and his knick-knacks. Poor Mrs. Tufto was no more happy than 
before, and had still to pass long evenings alone with her daughters, 
knowing that her General was gone off scented and curled to stand 
behind Mrs. Brent’s chair at the play. Becky had a dozen admirers in 
his place to be sure ; and could cut her rival to pieces with her wit. 
But as we have said, she was growing tired of this idle social life : 
r, ^era-boxes and restaurateur-dinners palled upon her : nosegays could 
not 'tje'lsjdflby as a provision for future years: and she could not live 
upon kni^-knacks, laced handkerchiefs, and kid gloves. She felt the 
frivolity of pleasure, and longed for more substantial benefits. 
w-AtJjMs juncture news arrived which was spread among the many 
credito^ljf^be Colonel at Paris, and which caused them great satis- 
faction. Miss^Xrawley, the rich aunt from whom he expected his 
immense inheritance, was dying ; the Colonel must haste to her* bed- 
side. Mrs. Crawley and her child would remain behind until he came 
to reclaim them. He departed for Calais, and having reached that 

E lace in safety, it might have been supposed that he went to Dover ; 
ut instead he took the Diligence to Dunkirk, and thence travelled to 
Brussels, for which place he had a former predilection. The fact is, he 
owed more money at London than at Paris ; and he preferred the quiet 
little Belgian city to either of the more noisy capitals. 

Her aunt was dead. Mrs. Crawley orderej^ the most intense 
mourning for herself and little Rawdon. The Colonel was busy arrang- 
ing the affairs of the inheritance. They could take the premjer now, 
instead of the little entresol of the hotel which they occu^S. Mrs. 
Crawly and the landlord had a consultation about the new hangings, 
an amicable wrangle abodt the camts, and a final adjustment of every- 
thing except the billet She went on in one of his carriages ; her French 
tonne with hu ; the child by her side ; the admirable landlord and 
landlady smiling farewell to her from the gate. General Tjiifto was 
forious when he heafd she was gone, astd Mrs.Sr^t was funous with 
him for being furious ; Ljeutenanf Spooney was cut to the hearty And 
the landlord got ready his best aiw^ments previous to the return of the 
fascinating little woman and her husband. He serrid the trunks which 
she left in his charge with the greatest car^. They had been espec^y 
recommended to him by Madame Crawley. Th^ were not, however, 
found to be particularly valuable when 0peiie4 ^^ter. . 

Blit before she went to join her husband in the Belgic capita!, Mrs. 
Crawley made an expedition into En^and, leaving behind her her little 
son upon the continent, under the care of bei* French maid. 

The parting between Rebecca aa^ the little Rawdon did not cause 
either party much ^in. She had not, to say truth, seen inuch oft the 
young gentleman nmpe his birth. Ahdt the: amiable fashion of I'renoh 
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mothers, she had placed him out at nurse in a village in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, where little Rawdon spent the fiAt month of his life, not 
unhappily, with a numerous family of foster-brothers in wooden shoes. 
His father would ride ov6r many a time to see him here, and the elder 
Rawdon’s paternal heart heart glowed to see him rosy and dirty, shout- 
^ ing lustily, and happy in the maSdngof mud-pics under the superintend^ 

* ence of the gardener’s wife, his nurse? 

Rebecca did not care much to go and see the son and heir. Once 
he spoiled a new dove-coloured pelisse of hers. He preferred his 
nurse’s caresses to his mamma’s, and when finally he quitted that jolly 
nurse and almost parent, he cried loudly for hours. He was only con- 
soled by his mother’s promise that he should return to his nurse the 
next day ; .indeed the nurse herself, who probably would have been, 
pained at the parting too, was told that the child would immedMfly 
be restored to her, and for some time awaited miite anxiousf^is return. 

In fact, our friends may be said to have been among the first oi 
that brood of hardy English adventurers who have subsequently invad^ 
the Continent, and swindled in all the capitals of Europc^^Xhe rfesp^t 
in those happy days of 1817-18, was very great, foyrte^wealth and 
honour of Bntons. They had not then learned, as I am told, to haggle 
for bargains with the pertinacity which now distinguishes them. The 
great cities of Europe had not been as yet open to the enterprise of our 
rascals. And whereas, there is now hardly a town of France or Italy 
in which you shall not see some noble countrynian of our own, witn 
that happy swagger and insolence of demeanour which we carry every- 
where, swindling inn-landlords, passing fictitious cheques upon credu- 
lous bankers, robbing coach-makers of their carriages, goldsmiths of 
their trinkets, easy travellers of their money at cards, — even public 
libraries of their bo&s thirty years ago you needed but to be a Milor 
Anglais, travelling in a private carriage, and credit was at your hand 
wherever you chose to seek it, and gentlemen, instead of cheating, were 
cheated. It was not for some weefe after the Crawleys’ departure that 
the landlord of the hotel which they occupied duriifg their residence in 
Paris, found out the losses which he had^u5taine(J : not until Madame 
Marabou the milliner made repeated visits with her little J?ill far articles 
supplied to Madame Crawley: not until Monsieur Didelot from the 
Boule d’Or in the Palms Royah had asked half-a«dozen times whetW 
cette charmante Miladi who had bought watches and bracelets of him 
was de retour. It is a fact that even the poof gardener’s wife^ who had 
nursed Madame’s child, was nev^’paid after the first six months for 
that supply of the milk of human kindness with which she had furnished 
the lusty and healthy little Rawdon. No, not even the nurse was paid 
—the Crawleys were in too great a huriy to remember their trinmg 
debt to hg:. As for the landlord of the hotel, his curses against the 
English nation were violent for the rest his natural life. He asked 
all travellers whether they jenew a certain Colonel Lor Crawley-^avec 
sa femme— une petite dame, tr^s spirituelle, ^^Ah^ MosieurP^ he would 
m^ont ajfreusment voUl* It was melancholy to hear hlS 
{accents as he spoke of that catastrophot 
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Rebecca’s object in, her journey to London was to effect a kind of 
compromise with her husband’s numerous creditors, and by offering 
them a dividend of ninepence ur a shilling in the pound, to secure a 
rciurn for him into his own country. It does not become us to trace 
the steps which she took in the conduct of this most difficult negotia- 
tion ; but, having shown them to their satisfaction, that the sum which 
she was emi)owered to offer was all her husband’s available capital, and 
having convinced them that Colonel Crawley would prefer a perpetual 
retirement on the continent to a residence in this country with nis debts 
unsettled ; having proved to them that there was no possibility of 
money accruing to him from other quarters, and no earthly chance of 
their getting a larger dividend than that which she was empowered to 
she brought the Colonel’s creditors unanimously to •Accept her 
propdSalSfs'^iid purchased with fifteen hundred pounds of ready money, 
more than ten times that amount of debts. 

Mrs. Crawley employed no lawyer in the transaction, 'the matter 
Wtas sa simple, to have or to leave, as she justly observed, that she made 
the lawyersSr'^^ the creditors themselves do the business. And Mr. 
Lewis representing Mr. Davids of Red Lion Square, and Mr. Moss 
acting for Mr. Manasseli of Cursitor Street, fchief creditors of the 
Colonel’s), complimented his laoy upon the brilliant way in which she 
did business, and declared that there was no professional man who 
could beat her. 

Rebecca received their congratulations with perfect modesty; 
ordered a bottle of sherry and a bread cake to the little din^ lodgings 
where she dwelt, while conducting the business, to treat the enemas 
lawyers ; shook hands with them at parting, in excellent good humour, 
and returned straightway to the continent, to rejoin her husband and 
son, and acquaint the former with the glad news of his entire liberation. 
As for the latter, he had been considerably neglected during his mother’s 
absence by Mademoiselle Genevieve, her French maid ; for that young 
woman, contractingran attachment for a soldier in the garrison of Calais, 
forgot her charge in the Society of this militaire^ and little Rawdon 
very narrpwly escape drownlhg on Calais sands at this period, where 
the absent Gehevieve had left and lost him. 

And so, Colonel wd Mrs. Crawly came to London: and it is at 
their house in Curzoh Street, May r sQr, that they really slfbwed the 
skill which must be possersed by those who would live on the resources 
above named. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

In the first place, and as a matter of the greatest necessity, Ne are 
bound to describe how a house mav be got for nothing a-year.' These 
mansions are to be had either unfurnished, where, it you have credit 
with Messrs. Gillows or Bantings, you can get them splendidly arranged 
and decorated entirely, according to your own fancy ; or they are to be 
let furnished ; a less troublesome ana complicated arrangement to most 
parties. It was so that Crawley and his wife preferred to hire 
house. 

Before Mr. Bowls came to preside over Miss Crawley’s house and 
cellar in Pailc-Lane, that lady had had for a butler, a Mr. Raggles, who 
was born on the family estate of Queen’s Crawley, and indeed w^ 
a younger son of a gardener there. By good conduej^'^andsome 
person and calves, and a grave demeanour, Ragglesrose from the 
mfe-board to the foot-board of the carriage ; from the foot-board to 
the butler’s pantry. When he had been a certain number of years at 
the head of Miss Crawley’s establishment, where he had had good 
wages, fat p erqui sites, and plenty of opportunities of saving, he an- 
nounced thatne was about to contract a matrimonial alliance with 
a late cook of Miss Crawley’s, who had subsisted in an honourable 
manner by the exercise of a mangle, and the keeping of a small green 
shop in the neighbourhood. The truth is, that the ceremony had been 
clandestinely perfonfied some years back ; although the news of Mr. 
Raggle’s marriage was first brought to Miss Crawley by a litde boy and 
girl of seven and eight years of age, whose continual presence m the 
kitchen had attracted the attention of Miss Briggs. 

Mr. Raggles then retired and personally imaertoek the superintend- 
ence of the small shop and the greens, added milk and cream, eggs 
and country fed pork to his stores, contenting Bims^ whilst other 
retired butlers were vending spirits in public houses, by pealing in the 
simplest country produce. AncLhaving a, good connection amongst the 
butlers in the neighboutliood, and a snug back parlour where he and 
Mrs. Raggles received them, his milk, ctemp and eggs got to be 
adopted by many of the fraternity, and his profits increasSl every year. 
Year after year he auieily and modestly amassed money, and when at 
length that snug and complete tu^hdor’s residence at No. 201, Curzon 
Street, May Fair, latdy the residence of the Honourable Frederick 
Deuceace, Jrone abroad, with its rkk and appropriate furniture by the 
first makers, was brought to the hemmef, Wno should go in and pur« 
chase the lease and fumitum of the house but Charles Raggles ^ A 
part of the tnon^ be borrowed, it is tru^ and at rather a hign inteteiA, 
from a brother butler, but the chief part he paid down, and It was with 
no small pride that Mrs. Raggles umnd hersdf slqi^ing in a bed of 
carved mahoganyi with silk curtains, With a prodigious cheval gktsa 
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opposite to her, and a wardrobe which would contain hcr^ and Raggles^ 
and all the family. • 

Of course, they did not intend to occupy permanently an apsutment 
so splei^did. It was in order to let the house again that Raggles pur- 
chased it. As soon as a tenant was found, he subsided into the green- 
grocer's shop once more ;^but a ^happy thing it was for him to walk 
out of that tenement and into Curzon Street, and there survey his house 
-^his own house — ^with geraniums in the window and a carved bronze 
knocker. The footman occasionally lounging at the area railing, 
treated him with respect ; the cook took her green stuff at his house 
and called him Mr. Landlord ; and there was not one thing the tenants 
did, or one dish which they had for dinner, that Raggles might not 
cjfjoow of, if he liked. ^ 

w^«^ good man ; good and happy. The house brought him in 
so handsoihe a yearly income, that he was determined to send his 
children to good schools, and accordingly, regardless of expense, Charles 
US sent to boarding at Dr. SwishtaiPs, Sugar-cane Lodge, and little 
Matilda tONj^s Peckover’s, Laurentinum House, Clapham. 

Raggles ldV*i4 ^uid adored the Crawley family as ^the author of all 
;^his prosperity in life. He had a silhouette of his mistress in his back ‘ 
"'shop, and a drawing :of the Poster’s Lodge at Queen’s Crawley, done 
by that spinster heri^ in India ink — ^and the only addition he made to 
the decorations of the Curzon Street House was a print of Queen’^ 
Crawley in Hampshire, the Seat of Sir Walpole Crawley, Baronet, who 
was represented in a gilded car drawn by six white horses, and passing 
by a l&e covered with swans, and barges containing ladies in ho^, 
and musicians with flags and periwigs. Indeed, Raggles thoughtln^e 
was no such paflace in all the world and no such august family. 

As luck would have it, Raggles’ house in Cur&n Street was to let 
when Rawdon^jgid his wife returned to London. The Colonel knew it 
and its owner Jpe well ; the latter’s connexion witb the Crawley fAiily 
had been kept^ constantly, for Raggles helped Mr. Bowls whenever 
Miss Crawley r^eived friinds. And the old man not only let his house 
to tl^e Colonel, but officiated as his butler whenever he had company ; 
Mrs. Ragglescoperating in the kitchen below, and sending up dinners 
of which dd Miss Crawley herself might have approved. This was the 
^ay, then, Crawley got his house for nothing : K>r though Raggles had 
to pay taxes and rates, aij^d the interest of the mortgage to the brother 
butier ; and the insurance of his life ; and the charges for his children 
at sch^ j and the value of the m^t and drink which his own family 
—and for a time that of Colonel Crawley too— consumed i and though 
the poor wretch was utterly ruined by tihe transaction, his childien 
being Jung on the streets, and himself driven into the Fleet Prison ; 
somSxidy must pay even for, gentlem^ who live for nCthn^ a-yemr<^ 
and so it was this unlucky Raggles iyas made the representaJve of 
Colons Ci»wley"s defective capital _ 

I wnndet how mai^ families are driven to' roguery and to ruiii by 
great piactitioners iii>Crawley’s way ?^hoW' many great ncblemehiiob 
tWr potfr tradeas^i 0<>*i^^5cend %q sw^o thw poor re|aSher$ Out ' 
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6f wretched little sums, and cheat for a few shillings ? When we read 
that a noble nobleman has left for the continent, or that another noble 
nobleman has an execution in his house — and that one or other owe 
six or seven millions, the defeat seems glorious even, and we respect 
the victim in the vastness of his ruin. But who pities a ’■4)or barber 
who can’t get his money for powdering the footmen’s heads ; or a poor 
carpenter who has ruined himself by fixing up ornaments and pavilions 
for my lady’s dijeuni; or the poor devil of a tailor whom the steward 

g atronises, and who has pledged all he is worth, and more, to get the 
veries ready, which my lord has done him the honour to bespeak ? — 
When the great house tumbles down, these miserable wretches fall 
under it unnoticed : as they say in the old legends, before a man goes 
to the devil^himself, he sends plenty of other souls thither. 

Rawdon and his wife generously gave their patronage ta^ll stSenof 
Miss Crawley’s tradesmen and purveyors as chose to serve them. 
Some were willing enough, especially the poor ones. It was wonderful 
to see the pertinacity with which the washerwoman from Tootira 
brought the cartp every Saturday, and her bills week sdjt^week. 
Raggles himself had to supply the green-groceries, iime bill for sjfl 
vants? porter at the Fortune of War public house is a curiosity in^H 
chronicles of beer. Every servant also was ow^ the greater p^^H 
his wages, and thus kept up perforce an interest in the house. Nc^H 
in fact was paid. Not the blacksmith who opened the lock ; n^^H 
glazier who mended the pane ; nor the jobber who let the caj^^H 
nor the groom who drove it ; nor the butcher who provided th^^^| 
mutton ; nor the coals which roasted it ; nor the cook who 
nor the servants who eat it : and this 1 am given to imderstaj^^^^^ 
unfrequentlv the wa> in which people live elegantly on notlm|^^^^H 
In a little town such things cannot be done without 
know there the quantity of milk our neighbour takes, andjHB^^^V 
or the fowls which aye going in for his dinner. So, prolj^H^^^HI 
202 in Curzon Street might know what w^ going o^^H^^^Ke 
between them, the servants communicating tnrough ; 

but Crawley and his wife and his friend^ did ndt 
When you came to 2oi there was a hearty welco^^^^^^pmile, 
a good dinner, and a jqjlly shake of the hand from t^^^^^HiOstess 
there, just for all the world, as if they had been ij^^^^^HIters of 

but in 
ly had it : 
Should we 
at honest 


there, just for all the world, as if they had been iJ^^^^^Hsters of 
three or four thousand a year — and so they w^re^^^^^^Py, but in 
produce and labour— if the^r did nqt pay for had it : 

if they did not give bullion in exchange for their win^^Bshould we 
know? Never was better (;laret at any man’s table thaw at honest 
Rawdon’s ; dinners more gay and neatly served. His drawing rooms 
were the prettiest) little, modest saton s conceivable : they were decorated 
with the gteatest taste, and a tSohsand knick-knacks from Paris, by 
Rebecca ; and when she sate at her piano trifling songs with a lightsome 

1 I. i Tj.* 


Itvbecca'* Mt, cleveniess, and ilippmey , made 'her speedify th«' 
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don among a certain class. You saw demure chariots at 
of whioh stepped very great people. You beheld her 
k, surrounded by dandies of note. The little box in 
Opera was crowded with heads constantly chaimng ; 
bnfessed that the ladies held aloof from her, ana that 
ere shut to our little adventiurer. 

WiflPIIFegard to the v^orld of female fashion and its customs, the 
present writer of course can only speak at second hand. A man can 
no more penetrate or understand those mysteries than he can know 
what the ladies talk about when they go up stairs after dinner. It is 
only by inquiry and perseverance, that one sometimes gets hints of 
those secrets ; and by a similar diligence every person who treads the 
^all Mall pavement and frequents the clubs of this metropolis, knows, 
through his own experience or through some acquaintance with 
whom he splays at billiards or shares the joint, something about the 
genteel world of London, and how, as there arc men (such as Rawdon 
Xrawley, whose position we mentioned before), who cut a good figure 
^ the eyesof the ignorant world and to the apprentices in the Park, 
who behoi^it>^ consorting with the most notoriouE^ dandies there, so 
there are ladi^, who may be called men’s women, being welcomed* 
entirely by all the gentlemen/* and cut or slighted by all their wives. 
Mrs. Fircbrace is of this sort ; the lady with the beautiful fair ringlets 
whom you see evepr day in Hyde Parl^ surrounded by the greatest and 
most famous dandies of this empire. Mrs. Rockwood is another, whose 
parties are announced laboriously in the fashionable newspapers, and 
with whom you see that all sorts of ambassadors and great noblemen 
dine ; and many more might be mentioned had they to do with the 
history at present in hand. But while simple folks who are put of the 
world, or country people with a taste for the gentdd, behold these ladies 
in their seeming glory in public places, or envv them from afar off, 
persons who are better instructed could inform them that these envied 
ladies have no more chance of establishing themselves in society,” 
than the benight^ squkre’s wife in Somersetshire, who reads of their 
doings in the MorninzPost^ Men living about London are aware of 
theSe awful ^ths. You hear how pitilessl^r many ladies of seemihg 
rank and wealth are excluded from this "society.” The frantic efforts 
which they make is enter this circlq» the meannesses td which they 
submit, the insults which they undergo, are matters of wonder to those 
who take human or wontanlond for a study ; and the pursuit of fashion 
imder difSiqulties would be a fine riieme for any very great person who 
had the wit, the leisure, and the knowledge it the Engiiw lan^age 
necussaiy for the compiling of such a history. 

Npw the few ^ale acquaintances whosn Mirt. Crawley had known 
abroaidL not only declined to visit her when die came to thif sidh of the 
channd, but cut severely when they met in public places. It was 


curious to see how tte great ladies fcMot her, and no doubt not plto* 
gether a pleasant stuay to Rebecca, vthjbi Lady Bareactes met her in 
the waiting-room at mh Opera, she gathered |MBr daughters abom her 
ns if they would be C^taminated by a toiich of and retnwmg 
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It step or two, placed herself in front of them, and stared at her little 
enemy. To stare Becky out of countenance inquired a severer glance 
than even the frigid old Bareacres could shoot out of her dismal eyes. 
When Lady de la Mole, who had ridden a score of times by Becky’s 
side at Brussels, met Mrs. Crawley’s open carriage in Hyde Park, her 
Ladyship was quite blind, and cot|}d nothin the least recognize her 
former uriend. Even Mrs. Blenkinsop, tne banker’s wife, cut her at 
church. Becky went regularly to church now ; it was edifying to see 
her enter there with Rawdon by her side, carrying a couple of large gilt 
prayer-books, and afterwards going through the ceremony with the 
gravest resignation. 

Rawdon at first felt very acutdy the slights which were passed upon 
his wife, and was inclined to be gloomy and savage. He talked ^f 
calling out the husbands or brothers of evexy one of ti^e indolent T«<^men 
who did not pay a proper respect to his wife ; and it was t>nly by thd 
strongest commands and entreaties on her part, that he was brought 
into keeping a decent behaviour. " You can’t shoot me into society^ 
she said good-naturedly^ ** Remember, my dear, that was but a 
governess, and you, 'you ^or silly old man, have th^Mftirst reputation 
for debt, and dice, and all sorts of wickedness. We^hall get quite as 
many friends as we want by and by, ^d in the mean while you must 
be a good boy, and obey your schoolmistress in every thing she tells 
you to do. When we heard that your aunt had left almost everything 
to Pitt and his wife, do you remember wljat a rage you were in ? You 
would have told all Paris, if I had not mide you keep your temper, and 
where would you have been now ? — ^in prison at Ste. P^lagie for debt, 
and not establish^ in London in a handsome house, with every com- 
fort about you-^you were in such a fury you were ready to murder your 
brother, you wickid Cain you, and wl^t good would have come of 
remaining an^ ? All the rage in the world won’t get us your aunf^ 
money; and it is much better that we should be friends with your 
brother’s family than enemies, as those foolish Butes are. WheU^ur 
father dies, Queen’s Crawley will be a pleasant house for you and me 
to pass the winter in. If we are ruined, you Can. garve and take charge, 
of the stable, and I can^ J>e a governess to Lady d^fran. 

Ruined 1 fiddlededee ! I liU get you a good dace that $ cr Bkt 

and his litdh boy will die, and we win be Sur Rawdon and tny lady. 
While there is life, thme is hope, my dear^ .and I intend to make a man 
of youyeh Who sold your homes for Who paid your debts for 
you ? ” Rawdon was obliged to ccndess xlm he owed all these benefits 
to Ids and to trust hmuielf to to gulfomce for the future. 

|ndeed> when Miss Crawley qirito to toW, and money for 
Ahxhh aH to relatives had beim fiiudly toto 

P^, who found fto bt# im mto p<^andsto<lilto 

to to ton injtod. of toe twenty uto calculated, wa»,toiieih 

' a fory at his dtimppOlntmeuL (to he tofod it in savage abuseutofto; 
, toto i 'ihe quarrd iti0mg between them 

htoach'bf' jhietoparse.' toWtos conduct 

wlfo to a hxmdzed was such 
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brother and delight his sister-in-law, who was disposed to look kindly 
upon all the members oT her husband’s family. He wrote to his brother 
a very frank, manly, good-humouieJ letter from Paris. He was awar(» 
he said, that by his own marriage he had forfeited his aunt’s favour ; 
and though he did not disguise his disapi>ointment that she should 
have been so entirely relentless towards him, he was glad that the 
money was still kept in their branch of the family, and heartily con- 
gratulated his brother on his good fortune. He sent his affectionate 
remembrances to his sister, and hoped to have her good-will for Mts. 
Crawley ; and the letter concluded with a postscript to Pitt in the latter 
lady’s own hand-writing. She, too, begged to join in her husband’s 
congratulations. She should ever remember Mr. Crawley’s kindness 
tP jier in early days when she was a friendless orphan, the mstructress 
of Itfl little^ sisters, in whose welfare she still took the tenderest interest. 
She wished him every happiness in his married life, and, asking his 
permission to offer her remembrances to Lady Jane (of whose good- 
-pess all the world informed her), she hoped that one day she mi^t be 
allowed to pci^nt her little boy to his uncle .and aunt, and begged to 
bespeak for hirfe ♦Jieir good-will and protection. 

Pitt Crawley received this letter very graciously— more gracipusly 
than Miss Crawley had received some of Rebecca’s previous compo- 
sitions in Rawdon’s hand-writing ; and as for Lady Jane, she was so 
charmed with the letter, that she expected her husband would instantly 
divide her aunt's legacy into^two equal portions, and send off one-half 
to his brother at Paris, 

To her ladyship’s surprise, however, Pitt declined to accommodate 
his brother with a check for thirty thousand pounds. But he made 
Rawdon a handsome offer of his hand whenever th^ latter should come 
to England and choose to take it ; and, thanking Mrs. Crawley for her 
good opinion of himself and Lady Jane, he graciously pronounced his 
willingness to take any opportunity to serve her little boy. 

Thus an almost reconciliation was brought about between the 
brothers. When Rebccci came to town Pitt and his wife were not in 
London. Many a time she d/ove by the old door in Park Lane to see 
whetTher they<iiad taken possession of Miss Crawley’s house there. But 
the new family did not make its appeaimce; it was only through 
Raggles that she heard of their movements-^i-how Miss Crawley’s 
domestics had been dismissed with decent gratuities, and how Mr, Pitt 
had only once made his appearance in London, when he stopped for 
a few days at the house, did busiriess with his lawyers there, and sold 
off all Miss Crawley’s French novels to a bookseller out of Bond Street, 
Becky had reasons of her own which caus&i her to long for the arrival 
cMf te new relation. “When Lady Jane comes,” thought she, “she 
shhll be my sponsor in London society ; and as for thewbmen 1 bah !— 
Ae women wiU ask me when they hnd the men want to see me.” 

m 

An article as necessary to a lady in this position as her Brougham 
or her bouquet, is her companion. 1 have always admired the way^ 
which the tender ereaiures, who cannot exist without sympathy^ hire an 
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exceedingly plain friend of their own sex froiwwhom they are almost 
inseparable. The sight of that inevitable woman in her faded gown 
seated behind her dear friend in the opera-box, or occupying the back 
seat of the barouche, is always a wholesome and moral one to me, as 
jolly a reminder as that of the Death’s-head which figured in the repasts 
of Egyptian bon-vtvanis^ a strange s ^don ic* memorial of Vanity Fair. » 
What? — even battered, brazen, beauSful, conscienceless, heartless, 
Mrs. Firebrace, whose father died of her shame : even lovely, daring, 
Mrs. Mantrap, who will ride at any fence which any man in England 
will lake, and who drives her greys in the Park, while her mother keeps 
a huxte r’s stall in Bath stiU even those who are so bold, one might 
fancy they could face anything, dare not face the world without a femalp 
friend. They must have somebody to cling to, the affectionate .jicik- 
turcs! And you will hardly see them in any public plafe without 
a shabby companion in a dyed] silk, sitting somewhere in the shade 
close behind them. ^ 

“ Rawdon,” said Becky, very lale one night as a party of gentlemen 
were seated round her crackling drawing-room fire ; (fmpfee men came 
to her house to finish the night ; and she had ice anocoffee for them, 
the best in London) : “ I must have a sheep-dog.” 

“ A what ? ” said Rawdon, looking up from an icari^ table. 

"A sheep-dog,” said young Lord Southdown^ “My dear Mrs. 
Crawley, what a fancy I Why not have a Danish dog? I know of 
one as big as a camel-leopard, by Jove. It would almost pull your 
Brougham. Or a Persian grey-hound, eh ? (I propose, if you please) ; 
or a little pug that would go into one of Lord Steyne’s snuftboxes? 
There’s a man at B^swater got one with such a nose that you might, 
— I mark the king and play,— that you might hang yodr hat on it.” 

“ I mark the trick,*’ Rawdon CTavely said. He attended to his game 
commonly, and didn’t much meddle with the conversation except when 
it was about horses and betting. 

“ What can you want with a shepherd’s dog?” the lively little South- 
down continued. • 

“ I mean a moral shepherd’s dog,” said Becicy, laugnwg, and look- 
ing up at Lord Steyne. 

“ What the devil ’s that ? ” said his Lordship. 

“ A dog to keep the wolves off me,” Rebecca continued. « A com- 
panion.” • 

“ Dear little innocent lamb, you want one,” said the Marquis ; and 
his jaw thrust out, and he began to grin hideously, his little ^es leer- 
ing towards Rebecca. ^ 

TJe great Lord of Stey^ was standi^ by the fire sipping coffee. 
The to cra4:kled and blazed pleasantly. There was a score of candles 
spwWing round the mantelpiece, in all sorts of quaint sconces, of gilt 
and bronze and porcelain. They lighted up Rebecca’s figure tq ad^nt- 
Oon, as she sate on a sofa covered with a pattern of gaudy flowers. 
She vaa m a pink dress, that looked as fresh as a rose 5 her dazzling 
white WDM ^d shoulders were half covered with g thin hazy sc^ 
through which they sparhled | her hair hung in curls round her neck ^ * 

X 
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one of her little feet peeped out from the fresh crisp folds of the silk : 
the pettiest little foot in the prettiest little sandal in the finest silk 
stocung in the world. 

The candles lighted up Lord Steyne’s shining bald head, which was 
fringed with red hair. He had thick bushy eyebrows, with little twink- 
ling bloodshot eyes, surroufided b^ a thousand wrinkles. His jaw was 
underhung, and when he laugh^, two white buck-teeth protruded 
themselves and glistened savagely in the midst of the grin. He had 
been dining with royal personages, and wore his garter and ribbon. 
A short man was his Lordship, broad-chested, and bow-legged, but 
proud of the fineness of his foot and ancle, and always caressing his 
garter-lmee. 

^^\\nd so the Shepherd is not enough,” said he, to ''defend his 
lambkin ? 

The Shepherd is too fond of playing at cards and going to his 
jHubs,” answered Becky, laughing. 

“ *Gad, what a debauched Corydon I ” said my lord— “ what a mouth 
for a pipe I ” 

1 take your three to two ; ” here said Rawdon, at the card-table. 

Hark at Melibseus,” snarled the noble Marquis ; he ’s pastorally 
occupied too : he ’s shearing a Southdown. What an innocent mutton, 
hey ? Damme, what a snowy fleece I ” 

Rebecca’s ^es shot out gleams of scornful humour. ** My lord,” 
she said, you are a knight of the Order.” He had the collar round 
his neck, indeed — bl gift of the restored Princes of Spain. 

Lord Steyne in early life had been notorious for his daring and his 
success at play. He had sat up two days and two nights with Mr. Fox 
at hazard. He had won money of the most augiftt ^rsonages of the 
realm : he had won his marquisate, it was said, at me gaming-table ; 
but he did not like an allusion to those by-gone fredaines. Rebecca 
saw the scowl gathering over his heavy brow. 

She rose up from her «}ofa, and went and took his coffee cup out of 
his hand, with a littk curtsejt Yes,” she sai(^ “ I must get a watch- 
dog.* But bo wonk bark BXyouP And, going into the other drawing- 
room, she sate down to the piano, and began to sing little French songs 
In such a channing, thrilling voices that the mollified nobleman speedily 
followed her into that ch^ber, and mi^^t be seen nodding his head 
time over hdt. ' 

^Vlwdaik and his friend meanwhile played hearts until they had 
eiH!l|Pi« The Cedond won ; but, say thm he won ever so much 
often, nights like these, which occurred many times in the ww^k^hls 


be mystical language withm^mustl^ve been 
is Mrs. Qtai^s husband,” llxtinl S< 


“ How is Mrs. Qtaudey’s husband,” Xxiinl Sti^ used to say to him 
by way of a mod d^r when they met : and indeed that was noy his 
avocation in ufe.' He was Colond Crawlev no more. He was Mrs. i 
Crawleyb hisbaad. 
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About the little Rfiwdon, if nothing has been said all this while, it is 
because he is hidden up-stairs in a garret somewhere, or has crawled 
below into the kitchen for companionship. His mother scarcely ever 
took notice of him. He passed the days with his French bonne as long 
as that domestic remained in Mr. Crawley’s family, and when the 
Frenchwoman went away^ the little fellovf, howling in the loneliness of 
the night, had compassion taken on him by a housemaid, who took 
him out of his solitary nursery into her bed in the garret hard by, and 
comforted him. 

Rebecca, my Lord Steyne, and one or two more were in the draw- • 
ing-room taking tea after the Opera, when this shouting was heard 
overhead. ** It ’s my cherub crying for his nurse,” she said. She did 
not offer^o move to go and see the child. Don’t agitate your f^sAfngs 
by going to look for him,” said Lord Steyne sardoniefify. Bah ! ” 
replied the other, with a sort of blush, he ’ll cry himsdf to sleep ; ” 
and they fdl to ta^ng about the Opera. 

Rawdon had stolen off though, to look after his son and heir ; axiST 
came back to the company when he found that hon^* Dolly was con- 
soling the child. The Colonel’s dressing-room lias in those upper 
regions. He used to see the boy there in private. They had inter- 
views together every morning when he shav(^ ; Rawdon minor sitting 
on a box by his father’s side and watching the operation with never 
ceasing pleasure. He and the sire were great friends. The father 
would bring him sweet-meats from the dessert, and hide them in a 
certain old epaulet box, where the child went to seek them, and laughed 
with joy on discovering the treasure : laughed, but not too loud : for 
mamma was below asleep and must not be disturbed. She did not go 
to rest till very late, and seldom rose till after noon. 

Rawdon bought the boy plenty of picture-books, and crammed his 
nursery with toys. Its walls were covered with pictures pasted up 
by the father’s own hand, 'and purchased by him for ready money. 
When he was off duty with Mrs. Rnwdon in the Park, he would sit up 
here, passing hours with the boy; who^rode oi^ his chest, who pulled 
his great mustachios as if they were dnving-reins, and iy>ent days withf 
him in indefatigable gambols. The room was a low room, and once, 
when the child was not five yjars old, his father, who was tossing him 
wildly up in his arms, hit the poor little chap’s skull so violently against 
the ceiling that he almost dropped the child, so terrified was he at the 
disaster. . 

Rawdon minor had made up his face for a tremendous howl— the 
severity of the blow indeed au^orised that indulgence : but just as he 
was going to begin, the frjther interposed. 

For God*^ sake, Rawc^, don’t wake mamma,” he cried. And the 
child loo£ing in a very hard and piteous* way at his father, bit his Ups, 
clenched his luinds, and didn’t cry a bit. Rawdon told that sto^ at 
^e clubs, at the mess, td everybody in town. By Gad, Sir,’’ he 
ex^ned to the public in gener^ what a good pludi^ one that boy 
of mine is— what a trump he is I I half sent hia he^ through the 
ceiling, by Gi^ and he wouldn’t oiy for fear of disturbix^.his mother.” 
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Sometimes — once or 4:wice in a week— that ^dy visited tifie upper 
regions in which the child lived. She came like a vivified figure out of 
the Magcisin des Modes — ^blandly smiling in the most beautiful new 
clothes and little gloves and boots. Wonderful scarfs, laces, and jewels 
glittered about h«r. She had always a new bonnet on : and flowers 
bloomed perpetually in it : else iSiagnificent curling ostrich feathers, 
soft and snowy as Camellias. She nodded twice or t&ce patronisingly 
to the little boy, who looked up from his dinner or from the pictures of 
soldiers he was painting. When she left the room, an odour of rose, or 
n some other magical fragrance lingered about the nursery. She was an 
unearthly being in his eyes, superior to his father — to all the world ; to 
be worshipped and admired at a distance. To drive with that lady in 
the^'burriage was an awful rite : he sate up in tiie back seat, afid did not 
dare to speck : he gazed with all his eyes at the beautifully dressed 
princess opposite to him. Gentlemen on splendid prancing horses 
^ came up, and smiled and talked with her. How her eyes beamed upon 
‘ ’aif of them ! Her hand used to quiver and wave gracefully as they 
passed. Wheft he went out with tier he had his new red dress on. 
His old brown Holland was good enough when he staid at home. 
Sometimes, when she was away,oand Dolly his maid was making* his 
bed, he came into his mother’s room. It was as the abode of a fairy to 
him — a mystic chamber of splendour and delights. There in the ward- 
robe hung those wonderful robes — pink and blue, and many-tinted. 
There was the jewel-case, silver-clasped ; and the mystic bronze hand 
on the dressing-table, glistening all oVer with a hundred rings. There 
was the cheval-glass, that miracle of art, in which he could just see his 
own wondering head, and the reflection of Dolly (queerly distorted, and 
as if up in the ceiling), plumping and patting the pillows of the bed. 
O, thou poor lonely little benighted boy ! Mother is the name for God 
in the lips and hearts of little children ; and here was one who was 
worshipping a stone I 

Now Rawdon Crawley, pascal as the Colonel was, had certain manly 
tendencies of affection in his h^jart, and could kxve a child and a woman 
•still. ‘For Ka^on minor he had a great secret tenderness then, which 
did not escape Rebecca, though she did not talk about it to her husband. 
It did not annoy her ; she was too gopd-natured. It only increa^ 
her scorn for him. He felt somdiow ashamed of this paternal softness, 
and hid it from his wife — only indulging in it when alone with the boy. 

He used to take him out of mornings, when tiaey would go to the 
stables together and to the Park. Lime Lord Southdown, the best- 
natured of men, who would make you a present of the hat froiti his 
.head, ai^d whose main occupation in life wa^ to buy knick-knacks that 
he might give them away afterwards, bought the little chap a pony not 
inuch Digger than a large rat,* the donor said, and on ^is Ifttle blade 
Shetland pigmy jonng Kawdon’s great father was pleas^ to mount the 
boy, and to walk by ms side in the Park. If pleased huh to see hia old 
^ quartos, andhia dd l^dw-guardsmen at Knigbtsbridge : he Imd b^iin 

thfck of hisf %i|Chefe^hood with something like regret. . The old 
;^§poper$ wm ancient^ dandle the 
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Htd^ Colond. Colonel Cra,wley found dining at mess and with his 
brother-officers very pleasant. Hang it, I ain*t clever enough for her 
—I know it. She won’t miss me,” he used to say : and he was right : 
his wife did not miss him. 

Rebecca was fond of her husband. She was always perfectly good- 
humoured and kind to him. Shc^id no€ even show her scorn much 
for him ; perhaps she liked him the better for being a fool. He was 
her upper servant and* matire hdtel. He went on her errands : 
obeyed her orders without question : drove in the carriage in the ring 
with her without repining ; took her to the Opera-box ; solaced himself , 
at his club during the performance, and came punctually back to fetch 
her when due. He would have liked her to be a little fonder of the 
boy : but even to that he reconciled himself. “ Hang it, you know 
she ’s so clever,” he said, and I ’m not literary and thfl^ you know.” 
For, as we have said before, it requires no great wisdom to be able to 
win at cards and billiards, and Rawdon made no pretensions to any 
other sort of skill 

When the companion came, his domestic duties hf^ame very light. 
His wife encouraged him to dine abroad : she wouli%t him off duty at 
the Opera. Don’t stay and stupify yourself at home to-night, my 
dear,” she would say. “ Some men are coming who will only bore you. 

I would not ask them, but you know it’s for your good, and now 1 have 
a sheep-dog, I need not be afraid to be alone.” ' 

‘‘A sheep-dog — a companion! Becky Sharp with a companion! 
Isn’t it good fun?” thought Mrs. Crawley to herself. The notion 
tickled hugely her sense of humour, 

" One Sunday ffioming, as Rawdon Crawley, his little son, and the 
pony were taking their accustomed walk in the Park, they passed by 
an old acquaintance of the Colonel’s, Corporal Qink, of the regiment, 
who was in conversation with a friend, an old gentleman, who held a 
boy in his arms about the age of little Rawdon. This other youngster 
had] seized hold of the Waterloo medfl which^the Corporal wore, and 
was examining it with delight ^ , 

" Good morning, your Honour,” said Clink, in reply to the " How-do, 
Clink ? ” of the Colonel “ TJiis ere young gentleman is about the little 
Colonel’s age,,, Sir,” continued the Corporid. 

“ His fathtt was a Waterloo man, too,”^id the old gentleman, who 
carried the boy. " Wasn’t he, Georgy ? ” 

Yes,” said Georgy* He and the Uftle chap on the pony were look- 
ing /at each other with all their might — solexxmly scanning each other 
as (ffiildren do. • 

In-adihc regiment,” Chnk said with a patronising air. . 

/ “ He was a Captain in the — th r^ment,” said the old fentleman 
' .rjj&Lcr pompously. " Captain Gecage Osborne, Sir— perhaps you Imew 
him, tie died the death of a hero, Sir, fighting against me Corsican 
tijnrant” 

7 Colond Crawley blushed quite red* “I knew him very wdl, Sir,^ 
he said, and his wife, his dear liti^ wife,, Sir*-how 4 ahel”^ 
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‘‘She is my daughter, •Sir,” said the old gentleman, pulling down 
the boy, and taking out a card with great solemnity, which he handed 
to the Colonel. On it was written — 

Mr. Sedley, Sole Agent for the Black Diamond and Anti-Cinder 
Coal Association, Bunker’s Wharf, Thames Street, and Anna-Maria 
Cottages, Fulham Road West. • 

Little Georgy went up and looked at the Shetland pony. 

“Should you like to have a ride? ’’said Rawdon minor from the 
saddle. 

. “ Yes,” said Georgy. The Colonel, who had been looking at him 

with some interest, took up the child and put him on the pony behind 
Rawdon minor. 

“ Take hold of him, Georgy,” he said — “ take my little bdy round 
the waist — hh;' name is Rawdon.” And both the children began to 
laugh. 

“You won’t see a prettier pair, I think, this summer’s day, Sir,” 
the good-natured Corporal ; and the Colonel, the Corporal, and 
old Mr. Sedley wi^h his umbrella, walked by the side of the children. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

A FAMILY IN A VERY SMALL WAY. 

We must suppose little George Osborne has ridden from KSjwghtsbridge 
towards Fulham, and will stop and make inquiries at village 
regarding some friends whom we have left there. How is Mrs. Amelia 
after the stottn of Waterloo \ Is she Uving and thriving ? \ What has 
come of Major Dobbin, whose cab was mways ha^^ing pbout her 
premises? and ^e there any news of the Collector of fioggl^ywoUah ? 
The facts concerning the latter are briefly these ; \ 

Our worthy fat friend Joseph Sedl^ returned to India n>pt long 
after his escape from Brussels. Either “his furlough was up,^ or he 
(headed to meet any witnesses of his Waterloo flight. Howe^^or it 
might be, he went back to his duties in^engal, v^ soon after Nap^pl^on 
had taken up his residence at Saint Helena, where Jos saw tn^ ox- 
emperor. To hear Mr. Sedley talk on board ship you would liave 
f 'Supposed that it was not the first time he an4 the Corsican had 
' and that the civilian had beaded the French General at Mount 
John. HI" had a thousand wbedotes about the fanupus batdes ; IS^^o 
knew the position of every regiment, and die loss which each{ha)d 
incurred. He did not deny that he had been* concerned in those vieV 
tories— that he had been with the army, and Carried dispatches for th^ 
Duke of Wellington.^ And he describe what the Duke did and sai?' 
on every conceivable moment of the day of Waterloo, \vith sa(ih an^ 
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accurate knowledge of his Grace’s sentiments and proceedings, that it 
was clear he must have been by the conqueror’s side throughout the 
day ; though, as a non-combatant, his name was not mentioned in the 
public documents relative to the battle. Perhaps he actually worked 
himself up to believe that he had been engaged with the army ; certain 
it is that he made a prodigious sensation for some time at Calcutta, 
and was called Waterloo Sedley during the whole of his subsequent 
stay in Bengal. 

The bills which Jos had given for the purchase of those unlucky 
horses were paid without question by him and his agents. He never 
was heard to allude to the bargain, and nobody knows for a certainty 
what became of the horses, or now he got rid of them, or of Isidor, his 
Belgian servant, who sold a grey horse, very like the one which Jos 
rode, at Valenciennes sometime during the autumn of 1815. 

Jos’s London agents had orders to pay one hundretfrand twenty 
pounds yearly to his parents at Fulham. It was the chief support of 
the old couple ; for Mr. Sedley’s speculations in life subsequent to his 
bankruptcy did not by any means retrieve the broken old gentlemans 
fortune. He tfied to be a wine-merchant, a coal-iyerchant, a com- 
mission-lottery agent, &c., &c. He sent round ]^bspectuses to his 
friends whenever he took a new trade, and ordered a new brass plate 
for the door, and talked pompously about making his fortune still. 
But Fortune never came back to the feeble and stricken old man. One 
by one his friends dropped off, and were weary of buying dear coals 
and bad wine from him ; and there was only his wife in all the world 
who fancied, when he tottered off to the city of a morning, that he was 
still doing any business there. At evening he crawled slowly back ; 
and he used to go of nights to a little club at a tavern, where he dis- 
posed of the finaifces of the nation. It was wonderful to hear him 
talk about millions, and s^qs, and discounts, and what Rothschild was 
doing, and Baring Brothem. He talked of such vast sums that the 
gentlemen of the club (the apothecary, the undertaker, the great car- 
penter and builder, the parish clerk, who wat allowed to come stealthily, 
and Mr. Clapp, our old acquaintance]^ respect;^ the old gentleman. 
“ I was better off once, Sir,” he did not fail to t^ everyT;ipdy wher ‘ iisecL 
the room.’ My son, Sir, is at this minute chief magistrate of Ram- 
gunge in the Presidency of Bengal, and touching his four thousand 
rupees per mlensem. My daughter might be a Colonel’s lady if she 
liked. 1 might draw ujKin my son, the fifst magistrate. Sir, for two 
thousand pound to-morrow, and Alexander would cash my bill, down 
Sir, down on the counter, Sir. But the Sedleys were always a proud 
family.” You and I, my dear reader, may drop into this condition one 
dayi for have not many* of our friends attained it? Our luck may 
fail : oun potirers forsake us : our place on the boards be taken by 
betted and younger mimes — the ch^ce* of life roll away and leave us i 
shattered Und stranded. .Then men will walk across the road when 
th^ meet you— H>r, worse still, hold you out a couple of fingers and 
patronise you in a pitying way— then you will know, as soon as your 
ba^ is tumod, that your friend begins vdth a Boor devil, what im- 
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prudences he has committed, what chances that chap has thrown 
away ! ” Well, well — accarriage and three thousand a-year is not the 
summit of the reward nor the end of God’s judgment of men. If 
< quacks prosper as often as they go to the wall — if zanies succeed and 
knaves anive at fortune, and, vice versd, sharing ill luck and prosperity 
for all the world like the ablest and most honest amongst us — I say, 
brother, the gifts and pleasures of Vanity Fair cannot be held of any 
great account, and that it is probable .... but we are wandering out 
of the domain of the story. 

Had Mrs. Sedley been a woman of energy, she would have exerted 
it after her husband’s ruin, and, occupying a large house, would have 
taken in boarders. The broken Sedley would have acted well as the 
boarding-house landlady’s husband ; the Munoz of private life ; the 
titular lord and master : the carver, house-steward, and humble husband 
of the occupier of the dingy throne. I have seen men of good brains 
and breeding, and of good hopes and vigour once, who feasted squires 
and kept hunters in their youth, meekly cutting up legs of mutton for 
•’rancorous old harridans, and pretending to preside over their dreary 
tables — but Mr^. Sedley, we say, had not spirit enougK to bustle about 
for “a few seleci^kamatcs to join a cheerful musical family,” such as* 
one reads of in the Times. She was content to lie on the shore where 
fortune had stranded her — and you could see that the career of this old 
couple was over. ^ 

I don’t think they were unhappy. Perhaps they were a little prouder 
in their downfall than in their prosperity. Mrs, Sedley was always a 
great person for her landlady, Mrs. Clapp, when she descended and 
passed many hours with her in the basement or ornamented kitchen. 
The Irish maid Betty Flanagan’s bonnets and ribbons, her sauciness, 
her idleness, her reckless prodigality of kitchen candles, her consump- 
tion of tea and sugar, and so forth, occupied and amused the old lady 
almost as much as the doings of her former household, when she had 
Sambo and the coachman, and a groom and a footboy, and a house- 
keeper with a regiment of female domestics — ^her former household,' 
about which the good Jady talked a hundred times a-day. And besides 
. BettyFlanag^, Mrs, Sedley had all the maids-of-all-work in the street 
' to superintend. She knew how each tenhnt of the cottages paid or 
owed his little rent. She stepped aside whIh 'Mrs. Rougemont the 
actress passed with her dubious family. She flung up her head when 
Mrs. Pestler, the apothedtiry’s lady, drove by in her husband’s pro- 
fessional one-horse chaise. She had colloquies with the green-grocer 
about the pennorth of turnips which Mr. Sedley loved ; she k^ an 
eye upon the milkman, and the* baker’s bo^ : and made visitations to 
the butcher, who sold hundreds of oxen very likely with less ado than 
was made about Mrs. Sedley’s loin of mutton : and she counted the 
potatoes under the joint on Sundays, on which days, drest in her best, 
she went to church twice and read Blair’s Sqymons in the evening. 

On that day, ibr business ” prevented hint on week days from taking 
such a pleasure, it was old Sedley’s delight to tike out his little grandson 
Georgy to the neighbouring Parks dr Kensington Gardens^ to see the 
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Soldiers, or to feed the ducks. Georgy loved the red-coats, and his 
grandpapa told him how his father had been a famous soldier, and 
introduced him to many sergeants and others with Waterloo medals on 
their breasts, to whom the old grandfather pompously presented the 
fchild as the son of Captain Osborne of the — th, who died gloriously 
on the glorious eighteenth. He has Htcn kndwn to treat some of these 
non-commissioned gentlemen to a glass of porter, and, indeed, in their 
first Sunday walks was disposed to spoil little Georgy, sadly gorging 
the boy with apples and parli^ent, to the detriment of his health — 
until Amelia declared that Gedrge should 'never go out with his grand- 
papa, unless the latter promised solemnly, and on his honour, not to 
give the child any cakes, lollipops, or stall produce whatever. 

Between "Mrs. Sedlcy and her daughter there was a sort of coolness 
about this boy, and a secret jealousy — for one evening, in G(%rge’s very 
early days, Amelia, who had been Seated at work in their little parlour, 
scarcely remarking that the old lady had quitted the room, ran up stairs 
instinctively to the nursery at the cries of the child, who had been 
asleep until that moment — and there found Mrs. Sedley in the act of 
surreptitiously administering Daffy’s Elixir to the inf^i. Amelia, the 
gentlest and sweetest of every-day mortals, when she found this 
meddling with her maternal authority, thrilled and trembled all over 
with anger. Her cheeks, ordinarily pale, now flushed up, until they 
were as red as they used to be when she was a child of twelve years old. 
She seized the baby out of her mother’s arms, and then grasped at the 
bottle, leaving the old lady gaping at her, furious, and holding the 
’guilty tea-spoon. 

Amelia flung the bottle crashing into the fire-place. I will 
have baby poisoned. Mamma,” cried Emmy, rocking the infant about 
violently with both hei* arms round him, and turning with flashing eyes 
at her mother. 

“ Poisoned, Amelia ? ” said the old lady ; “ this language to me ? ” 

** He shall not have any medicine but that ivhich Mr. Pestler sends 
for him. He told me that Daffy’s Elixir was poison.” 

** Very good : you think I’m a muraeress, tnen,” re|>lied Mrs. 
Sedley. “ This is the language you use to your mother. 1 have met 
with misfortunes : I have sunk Iqw in life : 1 have kept my carriage, 
and now walk on foot : but 1 did not know 1 was a murderess before, 
and thank you for the news.^^ • 

“ Mamma,” said the poor girl, who was always ready for tears — 
“ you shouldn’t be hard upon me. I — I didn^t mean — I mean, I •did 
not wish to say you would doTOy wrong to this dear child ; only— ^ 

“ O, no, my love — only that I was a murderess; in which case, I 
had better gp todhe Old Bailey. Thoi^h I didn’t poison you, when 
you were a child ; but gave you the best of education, and the most 
expensive masters money could procure. Yes; Ifve nursed five chil- 
dren, and buried diree ; and the one I loved the best of aU, and tended 
through croup, and teething, and measles, and hooping-cough, and 
•brought up with foreign masters, regardless of expense, and with accom- 
. plishments at Mqjerva House— which I never had when I was a girl— 
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when 1 was too glad tQ honour my father and mother, that I might live 
long in the land, and to be useful, and not to mope all day in my room 
and act the fine lady-says I’m a murderess. Ah, Mrs. Osborne 1 may 
you never nourish a viper in your bosom, that’s my prayer.” 

Mamma, Mamma ! ” cried the bewildered girl : and the child in 
her arms set up a frantic chorus cof shouts. 

“A murderess, indeed ! Go down on your knees and pray to God 
to cleanse your wicked ungrateful heart, Amelia, and may He forgive 
you as I do ; ” and Mrs. S^ley tossed out of the room, hissing out the 
word poison, once more, and^so ending her charitable benediction. 

TiU the termination of her naturS life, this breach between Mrs. 
Sedley and her daughter was never thoroughly mended. The quarrel 
gave the elder lady numberless advantages which she did not fail to 
turn to aq9:3unt with female ingenuity and perseverance. For instance, 
she scarcely spoke to Amelia for many we^s afterwards. She warned 
the domestics not to touch the child, as Mrs. Osborne might be offended. 
She asked her daughter to see and satisfy herself that there was no 
poison prepared in the little daily messes that ^ere concocted for 
Georgy. Wh^i^eighbours asked afler the boy’s health, she referred 
them pointedly to Mrs. Osboi^e. She never ventured to ask whether 
the baby was well or not. She would not touch the child although he 
was her grandson, and own precious darling, for she was not used to 
children, and might kill it. And whenever Mr. Pestler came upon his 
healing inquisition, she received the Doctor with such a sarcastic and 
scornful demeanour, as made the surgeon declare that not Lady Thistle- 
wood herself, whom he had the honour of attending professionally, > 
could give herself greater airs than old Mrs. Sedley, from whom he 
never took a fee. And very likely Emmy was Jealous too, upon her 
own part, as what mother is not, of those who would man^e her chil- 
dren for her, or become candidates for the first place in their affections? 
It is certain that when anybody nursed the child, she was uneasy, and 
that she would no mor^ allow Mrs. Clapp or the domestic to dress or 
tend him, than she would have let them wash her husband’s miniature 
which hungup ovef her littlle bed the same little bed from which the 
poor girl had gpne to his ; and to which she retired now for many tong, 
silent, tearful, but happy years. 

In this room was an Amelia’s heaft and treasiure. Here it was that 
she tended her boy, and watched him through the many ills of child- 
hood, with a constant passion of love. The dder George returned in 
him somehow, only improved, and as if come back from heaven. In 
a hundred little tones, looks, and movements, the child was sb like his 
father,.'^hat the widow’s heart thrilled as she held him to it ; and he 
would often ask the cause of her tears. Tt wa^ because of his likeness 
to his father, she did not scruple to tdl him. 3he talked constantly to 
him about mis dead father, and spoke Of ho: love for Geozge to the 
innoc^ and wondering child ; much more than she ever had done to 
George Uunself, or to any confidante of her youth. To her parents she 
never talked aljout this matter : shrinking from baring her heart tq^ 
them. Little Gecdgi^, very likely could understand no bett^ than they ; " 
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but into his ears she poured her sentimental secrets unreservedly, and 
into his only. The very joy of this woman was a sort of grief, or so 
tender, at least, that its expression was tears. Her sensibilities were so 
weak and tremulous, that perhaps they ought not to be talked about 
in a book. I was told by Dr. PesUer, (now a most flourishing lady’s 
physician, with a sumptuous dark-greeif carriage, a prospect of speedy 
knighthood, and a house in Manchester Square,) that her grief at 
weaning the child was a sight that would have unmanned a Herod. 
He was very soft-hearted many years ago, and his wife was mortally 
jealous of Mrs. Amelia, then and long afterwards. 

Perhaps the Doctor’s lady had good reason for her jealousy : most 
women shared it, of those who formed the small circle of Amelia’s 
acquaintance, •and were quite angry at the enthusiasm with which the 
other sex regarded her. For almost all men who came nearer loved 
her ; though no doubt they would be at a loss to tell you why. She was 
not brilliant, nor witty, wise overmuch, nor extraordinarily hand- 
some. But wherever she**went she touched and charmed every one of 
the male sex, as invariably as she awakened the scorn and incredulity 
of her own sisterhood. 1 think it was her weakness ^hich was her 
principal charm : — a kind of sweet sub^^ission and softness, which 
seemed to appeal to each man she met for his sympathy and protection. 
We have seen how in the regiment, though she spoke but to few of • 
George’s comrades there, all the swords of the voung fellows at the 
mess-table would have leapt from their scabbards to flght round her : 
and so it was in the little narrow lodging-house and circle of Fulham, 
she interested and pleased everybody. If she had been Mrs. Mango 
herself, of the great house of Mango, Plantain, and Co., Crutched 
Friars, and the magnificent proprietress of the Pineries, Fulham, who 
gave summer dSjmnis frequented by Dukes and Earls, and drove about 
the parish with magniflcent yellow liveries and bay horses, such as the 
royal stables at Kensington themselves could not turn out — I say had 
she been Mrs. Mango herself, or her son’s wife. Lady Mary Mango, 
(daughter of the Earl of Castlemouldy^ who condescended to marry 
the head of the firm,) the tradesmen of the*neighb(%rhood jould net 
pay her more honour than they invariably showed to the gemle young 
' widow, ';when she passed hy their doors, or made her huml^ purchases 
at their shops. 

Thus it was not only Mr. Pestler, the medicakman, but Mr. Linton, 
the young assistant, ,who doctored the servant maids and small trades- 
men, and might be seen any day reading the Times in the suigery, who , 
openly declared himself the slaue of Mrs. Osborne. He was a p»sqn-*i 
young gentleman, more welcome at Mrs. Sedley’s lodging' than 
msTprinci]^ ; and. if anything went wrong with Georgy, he wotdd drop 
in twice or tMce in the day, to see the lime chap, and without so.much 
as the thought of a fee. He would abstract lozenges, tamarind^ and 
other produce frbzh the surgery-^awers for litde Geiurgy’s benefit ahd 
compounded draughts and mixtures for him of miracmous sweetness, 
sp that It was quite a pleasure to the child to he ailing. ()[e and Pestler, 
his chief, sate up two whole nights by Ihe b<^ in that momentous and 
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awful week when Georgy had the measles ; and when you would have 
thought, from the mother’s terror, that there had never been measles in 
the world before. Would they have done as much for other people? 
Did they sit up for the folks at the Pineries, when Ralph Plantagenet, 
and Gwendoline, and Guinever Mango had the same juvenile com- 
plaint ? Did they sit up-for little Mjiry Clapp, the landlord’s daughter, 
who actually caught the disease of little Georgy ? Truth compels one 
to say, no. They slept quite undisturbed, at least as far as she was 
concerned — pronounced hers to be a slight case, which would almost 
cure itself, sent her in a draught or two, and threw in bark when the 
child rallied, with perfect indifference, and just for form’s sake. 

Again, there was the little French chevdlier opposite, who gave 
lessons in his native tongue at various schools in the neighbourhood, 
and whodhight be heard in his apartment of nights playing tremulous 
old gavottes and minuets, on a wheezy old midle. Whenever this 
powdered and courteous old man, who never missed a Sunday at the 
convent chapel at Hammersmith, and who was in all respects^, thoughts, 
conduct, and bearing, utterly unlike the bearded savages of his nation, 
who curse perl&dious Albion, and scowl at you from over their 'cigars, 
in the Quadrant arcades at the present day, — whenever the old- 
Chevalier dc Talonrouge spoke of Mistress Osborne, he would first 
finish his pinch of snuff, flick away the remaining particles of dust with 
a graceM wave of his hand, gather up his fingers again into a bunch, 
and, bringing them up to his mouth, blow them open with a kiss, 
exclaiming, Ah^ la divine criature! He vowed and protested that 
when Amelia wiked in the Brompton Lanes flowers grew in profusion 
under her feet. He called little Georgy Cupid, and asked him news 
of Venus, his mamma ; and told the astonishad Betty Flanagan that 
she was one of the Graces, and the favourite attendantsof the Reine 
des Amours, 

Instances might be multiplied of this easily ^ned and unconscious 
popularity. Did not Mr. Binny, the mild and genteel curate of the 
district chapel, vf^ch th^ family attended, call assiduously upon the 
Widow, dandle the little boy on his knee, and offer to teach him Latin, * 
to the anger of the elderly virgin, his sister, who kept house for him? 
“ There is nothing in her, Beilby,” ^e latter, lady would say, “ When 
she comes to tea here she does not speak a word during^ the whole 
evening. She is but ^ poor lackadaisical creature, and it is my belielf 
has no heart at all. It is only her pretty face which all you gentlemen 
admire so. Miss Grits, who has five thousand pounds and expectations 
besides, has twice as much character, rand is a thousand time^ more 
agreeable to my taste; and if she were^ood-looking I know that you 
would think her perfection.” 

Very likely Afiss Binny was right to a great extent. It Is the pretty 
face which create sympathy in the heairts of men, those wicked rogues. 
A woipan may fi^ess the wisdom and chastity of Minerva, and we 
give no heed to hei;, if she has a plain face. What folly will not a pair 
of bright eyes make pardonable? What dullness may not red lips anji 
sweet accents render pleasant? And so, with their usual sense of 
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justice, ladies argue that because a woman 'is h^dsome, therefore she 
IS a fool. Oh ladies, ladies 1 sonie^ there are ot you who are neither 
handsome nor wise. 

These are but trivial incidents to recount in the life of our heroine. 
Her tale does not deal in wonders, as the gentle reader has already no 
doubt perceived ; and if a journal had been«kept of her proceedings 
during the seven years after the birth of her son, there would be found 
few incidents more remarkable in it than that of the measles, recorded 
in the foregoing page. Yes, one day, and greatly to her wonder, the 
Reverend Mr.^Binny just mentioned, asked her to change her name of 
Osborne for his own j when, with deep blushes, and tears in her eyes 
and voice, she thanked him for his regard for her, expressed gratitude 
for his attentions to her and to her poor little boy, but said that she 
never, never could think of any but — but the husband whonj she had 
lost. 

On the twenty-fifth of April, and the eighteenth of June, the days 
^of her msfrriage and widowhood, she kept her room entirely, consecrat- 
ing them (and we do not know how many hours of solitary night- 
thought, her little boy sleeping in his crib by her l^ed-side) to the 
memory of that departed friend. During the day she was more active. 
She had to teach George to read and to write, and a little to draw. She 
read books, in order that she might tdl him stories from them. As 
his eyes opened, and his mind expanded, under thb influence of the 
outward nature round about him, she taught the child, to the best of 
her humble {iower, to acknowledge the Maker of all ; and every night 
•and every morning he and she — (in that awful and touching communion 
which I think must bring a thrill to the heart of every man who 
witnesses or who remambers it) — the mother and the little boy — prayed 
to Our Fafllpr together, the mother pleading with all her gentle heart, 
the child lisping after as she spoke. And each time they prayed to 
God to bless dear papa, as if he were alive and in the room with them. 

To wash and dress this young gcntleman—to take him for a run 
of the mornings, before breakfast, and the retreat of grandpapa for 
“business” — to make for him the niosf wonddfful and ingenious 
dresses, for which end the thrifty widow cut up atid alfer^ every 
available little bit of fii^pry which she possessed out of her wardrobe 
during her marriage — ^fipr Mrs. OSbome herself, (greatly to her mother’s 
vexation, who pr&rred fine clothes, especially since her misfortunes) 
always wore a black gown, and a str^w bonnet with a black ribbon — 
occupied her many hours of the day. Others she had to spare, at the 
service of her mother and hen old father. She had taken the pains to 
learn, and used to play cribbage with this gentleman on the nights 
when he did not go to his club. She sang for him when he was so 
minded, and it was a good sign, for he invariably fell into a comfortable 
sleep during the music. She wrote out his numerous memorjsds, 
letters, prospectuses, and projects. It was in h^ hand-writing that 
most of the old gentleman^s former ac^aintances were informed that 
,fhe hid become an agent for the Black Diamond and Anti-Cinder Cdal 
Company, and could supply his friends and the public vdth . the best 
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coals at •— per chal^on. All he did was to sign the circulars with 
his nourish and signature, and direct them in a shaky, clerk-like 
hand. One of these papers was sent to Major Dobbin, — Regt., care 
of Messrs. Cox and Greenwood; but the Major being in Madras at the 
time, had no particular call for coals. He knew, though, the hand 
which had written the prospects. Good God! what would he not 
have ^ven to hold it in his own! A second prospectus came out, 
informing the Major that J. Sedley and Company, having established 
agencies at Oporto, Bordeaux, and St. Mary’s, were enabled to offer to 
their friends and the public generally, the finest and most celebrated 
growths of ports, sherries, and claret wines at reasonable prices, and 
under extraordinary advantages. Acting upon this hint, Dobbin 
furiously canvassed the governor, the commander-in-chiof, the judges, 
the regiqjpnts, and everybody whom he knew in the Presidency, and 
sent home to Sedley and Co. orders for wine which perfectly astonished 
Mr. Sedley and Mr. Cl^ppy who was the Co. in the business. But no 
more orders came after that first burst of good fortune, on which poor 
old Osborne was about to build a house in the city, regiment of clerks, 
a dock to him^f, and correspondents aU over the world. The old 
gentleman’s former taste in wine had gone : the curses of the mess- 
room assailed Major Dobbin tor the vile drinks he had been the means 
of introducing there ; and he bought back a great quantity of the wine, 
and sold it at public outcry, at an enormous loss to himself. As for 
Jos, who was by this time promoted to a seat at the Revenue Board at 
Calcutta, he was wild with rage when the post brought him out a bundle 
of these Bacchanalian prospectuses, with a private note from his father,* 
telling Jos that his senior coimted upon him in this enterprise, and had 
consigned a quantity of select wines to him, a^ per invoice, drawing 
bills upon him for the amount of the same. Jos, who would no more 
have it supposed that his father, Jos Sedley’s father, of the Board of 
Revenue, was a wine merchant asking for orders, than that he was 
Jack Ketch, refused the bills with scorn, wrote back contumeliously to 
the old gentleman, biddfng him to mind his own affairs ; and the pro- 
tested paper coming back, Gedley and Co. had to take it up with the 

g rofits Vhibh they had made out of the Madras venture, and with a 
ttle portion of Emmy’s savings. 

Besides her pension of fifty pounds a-year, there had been five 
hundred pounds, as hej; husband’s executor stated, left in the agent’s 
hands at the ^ time of Osborne’s demise, which sum, as George’s 
guardian, 'Dobbin proposed to ^t out at 8 per cent, in an Indian 
house of agency. Mr. Sedley, who thought the Major had some 
ropfuish intentions of his own about the money, was strongly against 
this plan; and he went to the agents to ptotest personally gainst the 
employment of the money in question, wnen he learned, to his surprise, 
that there had been no such sum in their hands, that all the ^te 
Captain’s assets did not amount to a hundred pounds, and that ^ 
five hundred pounds in question must be a separate sunt, which 
Major Dobbin knew the particulars. More than ever convinced^ that*, 
there was som^ rogueiy, old Sedl^ pursued the Msyor, As his 
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daughter’s nearest friend, he demanded, with a high hand, a statement 
of the late Captain’s accounts. Dobbin’s stanSmering, blushing, and 
awkwardness added to the other’s convictions that he had a rogue to 
deal with ; and in a majestic tone he told that officer a piece of his 
mind, as he called it, simply stating his belief that the Major was 
unlawfully detaining his late son-in-law’s mo^ey. 

Dobbin at this lost all patience, and if his accuser had not been so 
old and so broken, a quarrel might have ensued between them at the 
Slaughter Coffee-house, in a box of which place of entertainment the 
gentlemen had their colloquy. “Come up stairs. Sir,” lisped out 
the Major. “ I insist on your coming up the stairs, and I will show 
which is the injured party, poor George or I and, dragring the old 
gentleman ftp to his bed-room, he produced from his desk Osborne’s 
accounts, and a bundle of I O U’s which the latter had giijen, who, to 
do him justice, was always ready to give an 1 O U. “ He paid his 
bills in England,” Dobbin added, “ but he> had not a hundred pounds 
in the world when he fell I and one or two of his brother-officers 
made up the litt]/e sum, which was all that we could spare, and you 
dare to tell us that we are trying to cheat the widow and o^h^” 
Sedley was very contrite and humbled, though fhe fact is, that 
Willizim Dobbin had told a great falsehood to the old gentleman;* 
having himself given every shilling of the money, having buried his 
friend, and paid aU the fees and charges ^incident -upon the calamity 
and removal of poor Amelia. 

About these expenses old Osborne had never given himself any 
trouble to think, nor any other relative of Amelia, nor Amelia herself, 
indeed. She trusted to Major Dobbin as an accountant, took his some- 
what confused calculations for granted : and never once suspected how 
much she was in his debt 

Twice or thrice in the year, according to her promise, she wrote 
him letters to Madras, letters aH about little Georgy. How he 
treasured these papers! Whenever Amelia^ wrote he answered, and 
not until then. But he sent over endless remembrances of himself to 
his godson and to her. He ordered and sent a^box of scarfs, apd a 
grand ivory set of chess-men from China. The pawns weft IHtie green 
and white men, with :|;eal swords and shields; the knights were on 
horseback, the castles were on the backs of el^hants. “ Mrs. Mango’s 
own set at the Pineries was not so fine,” Mr. Vestler remarked. These 
chess-men were the delight of Georgy’s life, who printed his first letter 
in acknowledgment of tms rift of his godpapa. He sent over preserves * 
and pickles, which latter thp young gentleman tried surreptitiously in 
the sideboaM, and half-killed himself with eating: He thought it was 
a judgment upon him for kealing, they were so hot. Emmy wrote a 
comical little account of this mi^ap to the Major: it pleased him to 
think that her spirits were rallying, and that could be merry some- 
times now. He sent over a pair of ifiiawls, a white one for her, and a" 
blade one with pahn-leaves for her mother, and a pair of red scarfs, ds 
winfer wrapp^s, for old Mr. Sedley and George. The diawk were 
worth fifty guineas a piece at the very least, as Mrs. SeiPey knew. She 
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tvore hers in state at church at Brompton, and was congratulated by 
her female friends upoh the splendid acquisition. Emmy’s, too, became 
prettily her modest black gown. “What a pity it is she wont think of 
him,” Mrs. Sedley remarked to Mrs. Clapp, and to all her friends of 
Brompton. “Jos never sent us such presents, I am sure, and fudges 
us everything. It is evident thai the Major is over head and ears in 
love with her : and yet, whenever I so much as hint it, she turns red 
and begins to cry, and goes and sits up stairs with her miniature. I’m 
sick of that miniature. I wish we had never seen those odious purse- 
proud Osborne’s.” 

Amidst such humble scenes and associates George’s early youth 
was passed, and the boy grew up delicate, sensitive, imperious, woman- 
bred — domineering the gentle mother whom he loved with passionate 
affection. ^Jie ruled all the rest of the little world round about him^ 
As he grew, the elders were amazed at his haughty manner and his con- 
stant likeness to his father. He asked questions about everything, as 
inquiring youth will do. The profundity of his remarks and interroga- 
tories astonished his old grandfather, who perfectly bored the club at the 
tavern with stories about the little lad’s learning and geni us. He suffered 
his grandmother Vith a good-lyimoured indifference. The small circle 
’round about him believed that the equal of the boy did not exist upon 
the earth. Georgy inherited his father’s pride, and perhaps thought 
they were not wrong. 

When he grew to be about six years old, Dobbin began to write to 
him very much. The Major wanted to hear that Georgy was. going 
to a school, and hoped he would acquit himself with credit there; 
or would he have a good tutor at home ? it was time that he should 
begin to learn ; and his godfather and guardian hinted that he hoped 
to be allowed to defray the charges of the boy’s education, which 
would fall heavily upon his mothers straitened income. The Major, 
in a word, was always thinking about Amelia and her little boy, and 
by orders to his agents kept the latter provided with picture-books, 
paint-boxes, desks, and all conceivable implements of amusement and 
instruction. Three dtys befoife George’s sixth birth-day, a genU^man in a 
gig, accdhfp9fnied by a servant, d^*ove up to Mr. Sedley’s house, and asked 
to see Master George Osborne: it was Mr. V^oolsey, military tailor, 
of Conduit Street, who came at the" Major’s order to measure the 
young gentleman for a syit of clo^ clothes. > He had had the honour 
of mwng for the Captain, the young gentleman’s father. 

Sometimes too, and by the Major’s desire no doubt, his sisters,, the 
Misses Dobbin, would call in the family carriage to take Amelia and 
the little boy a drive if they were so inclined. The patronage and 
kindness of these ladies was very uncomfortable to Amelia, but she 
bore it meekly enough, for her nature was to yield ; and, besides, the 
carriage and its sj^endours gave little Georgy immense pleasure. The 
ladies begged Ofticasipmdly that the child might pass a day with them, 
and he was alw^iys> glad to go to that fine garden-house at Denmark 
Hill. wher» they l&rjipd, , and where there were such fine grapes in ‘the 
hot*h<iUM oaihe walls. 
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One day they kindly came over to Amelia with news which ihoy 
were sure would delight her — something very interesting about their 
dear William. 

“What was it: was he coming home?” she asked with pleasure 
beaming in her eyes. 

“ Oh, no— not the least — ^but they^had v^ry good reason to believe 
that dear William was about to be married — and to a relation of a very 
dear friend of Amelia’s — ^to Miss Glorvina O’Dowd, Sir Michael 
O’Dowd’s sister, who had gone out to join Lady O’Dowd at Madras— 
a very beautiful and accomplished girl, everybody said.” 

Amelia said “ Oh ! ” Amelia was very very happy indeed. But she 
supposed Glorvina could not be like her old acquaintance, who was 
most kind«-but — but she was very happy indeed. And by some 
impulse, of which 1 cannot explain the meaning, she took George m 
her arms and kissed him with an extraordinary tendernessr Her eyes 
were quite moist when she put the child down ; and she scarcely spoke 
a word during the whole of the drive — ^though she was so very happy 
indeed. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

A CYNICAL CHAPTER. 

OuR duty now takes us back for a brief space to s<^e old Hampshire 
acquaintances of ours, whose hopes respecting the disposal of their rich 
kinswoman’s property were so wofuUy disappointed. After counting 
upon thirty thousand pounds from his sister, it was a heavy blow to 
Bute Crawley to receive but five ; out of whi(jh sum, when he had paid 
his own debts and those of Jim, his son at college, a very small frag- 
ment remained to portion off his four*plain dtughters . Mr s. 3ute 
never knew, or at least never acknowledged, how far her o^WST^rannous 
behaviour had tended Jto ruin her husband. All that woman could do, 
she vowed and protested she had done. Was it her fault if she did not ^ 
possess those sycophantic arts which her hypocritical nephew, Pitt 
Crawley, practised?” She wished, him all the happiness which he 
merited out of his ill-gotten gains. “ At least the money will remain in 
the family,” she said, charit^ibly. “ Pitt will never spend it, my dear, 
that is quite certain ; for a greater miser does not exist in England, 
and he is as odious, thodgh in a different way, as his spendthrift 
brother, the abandoned Rawdon.” • , 

So Mrs. Bute, after the first shock of ra^ and disappointment, 
b^an to accommodate herself as best she could to her altered fortunes, 
and to save and retrench with all her might. She instructed her 
dai^hters how to bear poverty cheerful^, and invented a thousand 
notable methods to conceal or evade it She took tfiiMil about to balls 
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and public places in th^ neighbourhood, with praiseworthy energy; nay, 
she entertained her friends in a hospitable comfortable manner at the 
Rectory, and much more frequently than before dear Miss Crawley’s 
legacy had fallen in. From her outward bearing nobody would have 
supposed that the family had been disappointed in their expectations : 
or have guessed from lv 2 r frequent appearance in public how she 
pinched and starved at home. Her girls had more milliner’s furniture 
than they had ever enjoyed before. They appeared perseveringly at 
the Winchester and Southampton assemblies; they penetrated to 
Cowes for the race-balls and regatta-gaieties there ; and their candage, 
with the horses taken from the plough, was at work perpetually, until 
it began almost to be believed that the four sisters had had fortunes 
left them by their aunt, whose name the family never mtoitioned in 
public but ^JKith the most tender gratitude and regard. I know no sort 
of lying which is more frequent in Vanity Fair than this; and it may 
be remarked how people who practise it take credit to themselves for 
their hypocrisy, and fancy that they are exceedingly virtuous and 
praiseworthy, because they arc able to deceive the lyorld with regard 
to the extent of their means. * 

Mrs. Bute cerniinly thought^hcrself one of the most virtuous women 
in England, and the sight of her happy family was an edifying one to 
strangers. They were so cheerful, so loving, so well-educated, so 
simple! Martha painted flowers exquisitely, and furnished half the 
charity-bazaars in the county. Emma was a regular County Bulbul, 
and her verses in the “Hampshire Telegraph ” were the glory of its 
Poet’s Corner. Fanny and Matilda sang duets together, manuna play- 
ing the piano, and the other two sisters sitting with their arms round 
each other’s waist% and listening affectionately. kTobody saw the poor 
girls drumming at the duets in private. No one saw mamma drilling 
them rigidly hour after hour. In a word, Mrs. Bute pitt a good face 
against fortune, and kept up appearances in the most virtuous manner. 

Every thing that a gotjd and respectable mother could do Mrs. Bute 
did. She got over yachting men from Southampton, parsons from the 
Cathedral Close at Winchester, and officers from the barracks there. 
She trieST't??’ inveigle the young barristers at assizes, and encouraged 

{ im to bring home friends with whom he weqt out hunting with the 
1. H. What will not a mother do for'the beneiit of her beloved ones? 
Between such a woman and her brother-in-law, the odious Baronet 
at the HaU, it is manifest that there copld be very little in common. 
The rupture between Bute and his brother Sir Pitt was complete; 
indeed, between Sir Pitt and the whole county, to which the old man 
was a scandal. His dislike for respectable society increased with age, 
and the lodge-gates had not opened to a gentleman’s carriage-wheels 
since Pitt and Lady Jane came to pay their visit of duty "after their 
marriage. 

That was an awful and unfortunate visit, never to be thought of by 
the family without horror. Pitt begged his wife, with a ghastly coun- 
tenance, never to speak of it ; and it was only through Mrs. Bute her- 
self, who still knew everything which took j^ce at the Hall, that the 
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circumstances of Sir Bute's reception of his son and daughter-in-law 
were ever known at all. 

As they drove up the avenue of the Park in their neat and well- 
appointed carriage, Pitt remarked with dismay and wrath great gaps 
anjong the trees — his trees, — which the old Baronet was felling 
entirely without license. The park wire an hspect of utter dreariness 
and ruin. The drives were ill kept, and the neat carriage splashed and 
foundered in muddy pools along the road. The great sweep in front 
of the terrace and entrance stair was black and covered with mosses ; 
the once trim flower-beds rank and weedy. Shutters were up along 
almost the whole line of the house ; the great hall-door was unbarred 
after much ringing of the bell; an individual in ribbons was seen 
flitting up me back oak stair, as Horrocks at length admitted the 
heir of Queen's Crawley and his bride into the halls of tlfeir fathers. 
He led the way into Sir Pitt's “ Library," as it was called, the fumes 
of tobacco growing stronger as Pitt and Lady Jane approached that 
apartment. Sir Pitt ain't very well, Horrocks remarked apologetically, 
and hinted that his master was afflicted with lumbago. 

The library looked out on the front walk and padc. Sir Pitt had 
opened one of the windows, and was bawling out thence to the postil- 
lion and Pitt’s servant, who seemed to be about to take the baggage 
down. 

“ Don’t move none of them trunks,’’ he cried, pointing with a pipe 
which he held in his hand. “ It ’s only a morning visit, Tucker, you 
.fool. Lor, what cracks that off boss has in his heels! Ain’t there no 
one at the King's Head to rub ’em a little } How do, Pitt ? How do, 
my dear ? Cc^c to see the old man, hay ? ’Gad — you ’ve a pretty 
face, too. You ain’f like that old horse-godmother, your mother. 
Come and giv^ld Pitt a kiss, like a good little gal.’’ 

The embr^ disconcerted the daughter-in-law somewhat, ,as the 
caresses of old gentlemen unshorn and perfumed with tobacco might 
well do. But she remembered that her brother Southdown had 
mustachios, and smoked cigars, and sub^iitted 1 ^ the Baronet with 
a tolerable grace. 

^ Pitt has got vat,’’ said the Baronet, after this mark of affection. 
“Does he read ee very* long zeiynons, my dear? Hundredth Psalm, ■ 
Evening Hymn, hay Pitt ? Go and get a glass of Malmsey and a c^e 
for my Lady Jane, Horrocks, you great big booby, and don’t stand 
stearing there like a fat pig. I won’t*ask you to stop, my dear; you ’ll 
find it too stoopid, and so should I too along a Pitt, I’m ati old man 
now, and ,^like my own ways, and my pipe and backgammon of a 
night.” 

“ I can play at backgammon. Sir,” said Lady Jane, laughing. “ I 
used to tfay with Papa and Miss Crawley, didn’t I, Mr. Crawley ? ” 

« Lady Jane can play, Sir^ at the game to which you state that yon 
are so partial,” Pitt said, haughtily. 

“ gut shfe wawn’t stop for all that. Nav/ naw, goo back to Mudbuiy 
•*ahd give Mrs. Rincer a benefit ; or drive down to the Rectory, and ask 
Buty for a dinner. He ’ll be chanifed to see you, you know; |ie’s so 
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much obliged to you fc^r gittin the old woman’s money. Ha, ha. Some 
of it will do to patch up the Hall when I’m gone.” 

“ 1 perceive, Sir,” said Pitt, with a heightened voice, “ that your 
people will cut down the timber.” 

“ Yees, yecs, very fine weather, and seasonable for the time of year,” 
Sir Pitt answered, who had suddenly grown deaf. But I’m gittin 
old, Pitt, now. Law bless you, you ain’t far from fifty yourself. But 
he wears well, my pretty Lady Jane, don’t he? It ’s all godliness, 
sobriety, and a moral life. Look at me, I’m not very fur from fowr- 
score— he, he; ” and he laughed, and took snuff, and leered at her, and 
pinched her hand. 

Pitt once more brought the conversation back to the timber ; but 
the Baronet was deaf again in an instant. * 

“ I’m gittin very old, and have been cruel bad this year with the 
lumbago. I shan’t be here now for long ; but I’m glad ee’ve come, 
daughter-in-law. I like your face, Lady Jane: it ’s got none of the 
damned high-boned Binkie look in it ; and I’ll giveee something pretty, 
my dear, to go to Court in.” And he shuffled across the room to a 
cupboard, from which he took a little old case containing jewels oi 
some value. ^*Take that,” sgid he, “my dear; it belonged to my 
mother, and afterwards to the first Lady Binkie. Pretty pearls— never 
gave ’em the ironmonger’s daughter. No, no. Take ’em and put ’em 
up quick,” said he, thrusting the case into his daughter’s hand, and 
clapping the door of the cabinet to, as Horrocks entered with a salver 
and refreshments. 

“What have you a been and given Pitt’s wife?” said the individual' 
in ribbons, when Pitt and Lady Jane had taken leave of the old gentle^ 
man. It was Miss Horrocks, the butler’s daughter — the cause of the 
scandal throughout the country— the lady wjao reigned now almost 
supreme at Queen’s Crawley. 

The rise and progress of those Ribbons had been marked with 
dismay by the county aigl family. The Ribbons opened an account at 
the Mudbury Branch Savings Bank ; the Ribbons drove to' Church, 
monop olizi ng the pdny-chai^e, which was for the use of the servants at 
the HaUT A he domestics were dismissed at her pleasure. The Scotch 
gardener, who still lingered on. the premises, tq)dng a pride in his walls 
and hothouses, and indeed making 'h pretty go^ livelihood by the 
garden, which he farmed, and of which he sold the produce at South* 
ampton, found the Ribbons eating peaches in a sunshiny morning at 
the south*wall, and had his ears boxed, when he remonstrated about 
this attack on his property. He and his Scotch wife and his Scotch 
<±ndren, the only respectable inhabitants of Queen’s Crawlgr, lyere 
forced to migrate, with their goods and* their chattels, and Icift the 
statdy comfortable gardens to go to waste, and the fioWer*bed$ to 
run to seed. P6or Lady Crawley’s rose-gatden became the dreariest 
wilderness. Only two or three domestics Ipiddered in the bleak old 
servant’s halL The stables and offices wefe vacant, and shut up, and 
half ruined. Sif Pitt lived in private, and boozed nightly with 
rocks, his butler or hqtife^steward (as he now began to be called), and 
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the abandoned Ribbons. The times were very mdch changed since the 
period when she drove to Mudbury in the spring-cart, and called the 
small tradesmen “Sir.” It may have been shame, or it may have 
been dislike of his neighbours, but the old Cynic of Queen’s Crawley 
hardly issued from his park-gates at 4I1 quarrelled with his 

agents, and screwed his tenants by letter. His days were past in con- 
ducting his own correspondence; the lawyers and farm-bailifis, who 
had to do business with him, could not reach him but through the 
Ribbons, who received them at the door of the housekeeper’s room, 
which commanded the back entrance by which they were admitted ; 
and so the Baronet’s daily perplexities increased, and his embarrass- 
ments multiplied rqund him. 

The horror of Pitt Crawley may be imagined, as. these reports of 
his father’s dotage reached the most exemplary and correcrof gentle- 
men. He trembled daily lest he should hear that the Ribbons was 
proclaimed his second legal mother-in-law. After that first and last 
visit, his father’s name was never mentioned in Pitt’s polite and genteel 
establishment. It was the skeleton in his house, and all the family 
walked by it in terror and silence. The Countess Southdown kept on 
dropping per coach at the lodge^atc the most exciting tracts, tracts 
which ought to frighten the hair off your head. Mrs. Bute at the par- 
sonage nightly looked out to see if the sky was red over the elms 
behind which the Hall stood, and the mansion was on fire. Sir G. 
Wapshot and Sir H. Fuddlestone, old friends of the house, wouldn’t 
*sit on the bench with Sir Pitt at Quarter Sessions, and cut him dead 
in the High-street of Southampton, where the reprobate stood offering 
his dirty old hands '^p them. Nothing had any effect upon him ; he 
put his hands into his pockets, and burst out laughing, as he scrambled 
into his carriage and four; he used to burst out laughing at Lady 
Southdown’s tracts ; and he laughed at his sons, and at the world, and 
at the Ribbons when she was angry, which was not seldom. 

Miss Horrockswas installed as housekeeper at Queen’s Crawley, 
and ruled all the domestics there with great majesty andT rigour. M 
the servants were instructed to address her as “ Mum,” or “ wBdam'”— - 
and there was one little maid, on her promotion, who persisted in call- 
ing her “ My Lady,” without any rebuke on the part of the housekeeper. 
“ There has been better ladies, and there has b^en worser, Hester,” was 
Miss Horrocks’ reply to this compliment of her inferior : so she ruled, 
having supreme power over all ei^cept her father, whom, however, she 
treated with considerable haughtiness, warning him not to be too 

^ 1 «... A. n 




inde^ she rehearsed that exalted part in life with great satisfaction to 
herself, andrto the amusement of old Sir Pjtt, who chuckled at her airs 
and graces, and would l^ugh by the hour together at her assumptions 
Of dignity and imitatioiilij|^ genteel life, . He swore it was as good as 
a play to see her in the cSuracter of a fine dame, and he made her put 
»on dhe of the first Lady Crawley’s comt-dresses, swearing, (entirely 
to Miss Horrocks’ own concurrence,) that the dress ‘became her pro- 
digiously, and threatening to drive her off that very instant to Court in 
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a coach-and-four. Slvi had the ransacking of the wardrobes of the hVd 
defunct ladies, and cut and hacked their posthumous finery so as to 
suit her own tastes and figure. And she would have liked to take pos- 
session of their jewels and trinkets too ; but the old Baronet had locked 
them away in his private cabinet, nor could she coax or wheedle him 
out of the keys. And it fe a fact? that some time after she left Queen’s 
Crawley a copy-book belonging to this lady was discovered, which 
showed that she had taken great pains in private to learn the art of 
writing in general, and especially of writing her own name as Lady 
Crawley, Lady Betsy Horrocks, Lady Elizabeth Crawley, &c. 

Though the good people of the Parsonage never went to the Hall, 
and shunned the horrid old dotard its owner, yet they kept a strict 
knowledge of all that happened there, and were looking oftt every day 
for the catastrophe, for which Miss Horrocks was also eager. But 
Fate intervened enviously, and prevented her from receiving the reward 
due to such immaculate love and virtue. 

One day the Baronet surprised her ladyship,” as , he jocularly 
called her, seated at that old and tuneless piano in the drawing-room, 
which had scarcely been touched since Becky Sharp played quadrilles 
upon it. Seated at the piano with the utmost gravity, and squalling 
to the best of her power in imitation of the music which she had some- 
times heard. The little kitchen-maid on her promotion was standing 
at her mistress’s side, quite delighted during the operation, and wag- 
ging her head up and down, and crying, “ Lor, Mum, ’tis bittiful,”— just 
like a genteel sycophant in a real drawing-room. 

This incident made the old Baronet roar with laughter, as usual. ' 
He narrated the circumstance a dozen times to Horrocks in the course 
of the evening, and greatly to the discomfiture of^Miss Horrocks. He 
thrummed on the table as if it had been a musical instrument ^and 
squalled in imitation of her manner of singing. He vowed that such 
a beautiful voice ought to be cultivated, and declared she ought to have 
singing-masters, in which proposals she saw nothing ridiculous. He 
was in great spirits that night ; and drank with his friend and butler 
an 'extua^afjinary quantity oi rum-and-water— at a veiy late hour the 
faithful friend and domestic conducted his master to his bed-room. 

* 

Half an hour afterwards there was a great hurry and bustle in the 
house. Lights went about from window to window in the lonely deso- 
late old Hall, whereof but two or three rooms were ordinarily occupied 
by its owner. Presently, a boy on a pony went galloping off to Mud- 
bury, to the Doctor’s house there# And in another hour (by which 
fact we ascertain how carefully the excellent Mrs. Bute Crawley had 
always kept up an understanaing with the great house), that lady in 
her clo g s and calash, the Rfeverend Bute Crawley, and Jairies Crawjey, 
her son, had walked over from the Reetdrv ^^ tough the park, and nad 
entered the mansiott^y the open hall-dodtv||pf 

They pwsed dirphgh the hall and the feafl oak parlour, cm the 
table of which stpod the tumblers and the empty rum-bottle which”-* 

had served for Sir Pitt’s carouse, and through that apartment into Sir 
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Pitt’s 'study, where they found Miss Horrocks, of the guilty ribbons, 
with a wild air, trying at the presses and escritoires with a bunch of 
keys. She dropped them with a scream of terror, as little Mrs. Bute’s 
eyes flashed out at her from under her black calash. A /i A 

“Look at that, James and Mr. Crawley,” cried Mrs. Bute, pointing 
at the scared figure of the black-eyed^ guilty ,wench. 

“ He gave ’em me ; he gave ’em me ! ” she cried. 

“ Gave them you, you abandohed creature ! ” screamed Mrs. Bute. 
“ Bear witness, Mr. Crawley, we found this good-for-nothing woman in 
the act of stealing your brother’s property ; and she will be hanged, as 
I always said she would.” 

Betsy Horrocks quite daunted, flung herself down on her knees, 
bursting into tears. But those who know a really good woman are 
aware that she is not in a hurry to forgive, and that the Immiliation of 
an enemy is triumph to her soul. 

“ Ring the bell, James,” Mrs. Bute said. “ Go on ringing it till the 
people come.” The three or four domestics resident in the deserted old 
house came presently at that jangling and continued summons. 

“ Put that woman in the strong-room,” she said. “We caught her 
in the act of robbing Sir Pitt. Mr. Crawley, you’ll make out her com- 
mittal — and, Beddoes, you ’ll drive her^over in the spring-cart, in the 
morning, to Southampton Gaol.” 

“ My dear,” interposed the Magistrate and RectoV — “ she ’s only — ” 

“Are there no handcuffs?” Mrs. Bute* continued, st^imping in her 
clogs. “There used to be handcuffs. Where ’s the creature’s abominable 
father ? ” 

“ He give ’em me,” still cried poor Betsy ; “ didn’t he, Hester ? 
You saw Sir Pitt — ^jjpu know you did — give ’em me, ever so long ago — 
the day after Mudbury fair : not that I want ’em. Take ’em if you 
think they ain’t mine.” And here the unhappy wretch pulled out from 
her pocket a large pair of paste shoe-buckles which had excited her 
admiration? and which she had just appropriated out of one of the 
bookcases in the study, where they had lam.^ 

“ Law, Betsy, how could you go for to tell s«ch a wi cked stojy ! ” 
said Hester, the little kitchen-maid late on her promoti3B®»“ and to 
Madam Crawley, so good and kind, and his Rev’rince (with a curtsey) 
and you may search all my boxes, Mum, I ’m sure, and here ’s my keyS 
as I ’m an honest girl though of pore parents and workhouse bred— 
and if you find so much as a beggarly bit of face or a silk stocking out 
of sdl the gownds as you^ve liad fhe picking of may I never go to 
church agin.” 

“ Give up your keys, you hardened hussey,” hissed out the virtuous 
little lady in the calash. • 

“ And here ’s a candle, Muin, and if you please, Mum, I can show 
you her room. Mum, and the press in the housekeeper’s room, Muih, 
where she ke^s heaps md heaps of ^i^gs, Mum,” cried out the eager 
little Hester with a promsion of curtseys. ^ 

^ Hold your tongue, if you please. I know the room which the 
creature occupies perfectly welL Mrsu^Brplwn, havb the goodness to 
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come with me, and Beddoes don’t you lose sight of that woman, said 
Mrs. Bute, seizing the candle. — “ Mr. Crawley you had better go up 
stairs, and see that they are not murdering your unfortunate brother ** 
— and the calash, escorted by Mrs. Brown, walked away to the apart- 
ment which, as she said truly, she knew perfectly well. 

Bute went up stairs, and found the Doctor from Mudbury, with the 
frightened Horrocks over his master in a chair. They were trying to 
bleed Sir Pitt Crawley. 

With the early morning an express was sent off to Mr. Pitt Crawley 
by the Rector’s lady, who assumed the command of everything, and 
had watched the old Baronet through the night. He had been brought 
back to a sort of life ; he could not speak, but seemed iS recognise 
people. Mrs. Bute kept resolutely by his bed>side. She never seemed 
to want to sleep, that little woman, and did not close her fiery black 
eyes once, though the Doctor snored in the arm-chair. Horrocks made 
some wild efforts to assert his authority and assist his master : but 
Mrs. Bute called him a tipsy old wretch, and bade him never show his 
face again in that^house or he should be transported like his abominable 
daughter. , 

Terrified by her manner he slunk down to the oak parlour where 
Mr. James was, who, having tried the bottle standing there and found 
no liquor in it, ordered Mr. Horrocks to get another bottle of rum, 
which he fetched with clean glasses, and to which the Rector and his 
son sate down : ordering Horrocks to put down the keys at that instant 
and never to show his face again. 

Cowed by this behaviour Horrocks gave up the keys : and he and 
his daughter slunk off silently through the night, and gave up possession 
of the house of Queen’s Crawley. 


CHAPTER. XL. • 

IN WHICH BECKW IS RECOGNISED BY THE FAMILY. 

The heir of Crawley arrived at home, in due time, after this cata- 
strophe, and henceforth may be said to have reigned in Queen’s Crawley. 
For though the old Baronet survived many pionths, he never recover^ 
the use of his intellect or his speech completely, and the government 
of the estate devolved upon his elder son. In a strange condition Pitt 
found It. Sir Pitt was always buying and mortgaging ; he had twenty 
men of business, and quarrels with each ; <}ua]flrels with all his tenants, 
and lawsuits with them ; lawsuits with the lawyers ; lawsuits with^jthe 
Mining and Docl^ Compsmies in which he was proprietor ; and with 
every person with whom & had business* To unrave\ these difficid- 
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ties, and set the estate clear, was a task worthy of the orderly and 
persevering diplomatist of Pumpernickel : and he set himself to work 
with prodigious assiduity. His whole family, of course, was trans- 
ported to Queen’s Crawley, whither Lady Southdown, of course, came 
too ; and she set about converting the parish under the Rector’s nose, 
and brought down her irregular clergj to th^ dismay of the angry Mrs. 
Bute. Sir Pitt had concluded no bargain for the sale of the living of 
Queen’s Crawley ; when it should drop, her Ladyship proposed to take 
the patronage into her own hands, and present a young protdgd to the 
Rectory ; on which subject the diplomatic Pitt said nothing. 

Mrs. Bute’s intentions with regard to Miss Betsy Horrocks were not 
carried into effect : and she paid no visit to Southampton Gaol. She 
and her f^her left the Hall, when the latter took .possession of the 
Crawley Arms in the village, of which he had got* a lealte from Sir 
Pitt. The ex-butler had obtained a small freehold there likewise, which 
gave him a vote for the borough. The Rector had another of these 
votes, and these and four others formed the representative body Which 
returned the two members for Queen’s Crawley. 

There was a show of courtesy kept up between th^ Rectory and the 
Hall ladies, between the younger ones al least, for Mrs. Bute and Lady 
Southdown never could meet without battles, and gradually ceased 
seeing each other. Her Ladyship kept her room when the ladies from 
the Rectory visited their cousins at the HalL Perhaps Mr. Pitt was 
not very much displeased at these occasional absences of his mamma- 
in-law. He believed the Binkie family to be the greatest and wisest, 
and most interesting in the world, and her Ladyship and his aunt had 
long held ascendancy over him ; but sometimes he felt that she com- 
manded him too mu6h. To be considered young was complimentary 
doubtless ; but at six-and-forty to be treated as a boy was sometimes 
mortifying. Lady Jane yielded up every thing, however, to her mother. 
She was only fond of her children in private ; and it was lucky for her 
that Lady Southdown’s multifarious business, her conferences with 
ministers, and her correspondence with a]^ the ndssionaries of Africa^ 
Asia, and Australasia, &c., occupied the venerable CounMa^a gVeat 
deal, so that she had but little time t6 devote to her granddaughter, 
the little Matilda, and her grandson. Master Pitt Crawley. The latter- 
was a feeble child : and it was only by prodigious quantities of calomel 
that Lady Southdown was able to keep him in*life at all. 

As for Sir Pitt he retired into those very apartments where Lady 
Crawley had been previously extinguished, and hwe was tended by Miss 
Hester, the girl upon her promotion, with constant care and assiduity. 
What love, what fidelity, what constancy is there equal to that of a 
nurse with good wages ? They smooth pillows : and make arrow-root : 
they get up at nights : they bear com^Caints and querulousness: they 
see the sun shining out of doors and don^ want to go abroad : they 
sleep on ann«chkirs, and eal their meals in solitude : they pass long 
lon^evenings doing nothing, watching the embers, and the patient’s 
'drink simmering in the jug: they read the ^ weekly *paper the whole 
week through ; Law’s Serious Call or the Whole Duty of Mm 
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suffices them for literature for the year — and we quarrel with them 
because, when their relations come to see them once a week, a little 
gin is smuggled in in their linen-basket. Ladies, what man’s love is 
there that would stand a year’s nursing of the object of his affection ? 
Whereas a nurse will stand by you for ten pounds a quarter, and we 
think her too highly paid. # At leaiet Mr. Crawley grumbled a good deal 
about paying half as much to Miss Hester for her constant attendance 
upon the Baronet his father. 

Of sunshiny days this old gentleman was taken out in a chair on 
the terrace — the very chair which Miss Crawley had had at Brighton, 
and which had been transported thence with a number of Lady South- 
down’s effects to Queen’s Crawley. Lady Jane always walked by the 
old man : and was an evident favourite with him. He Used to nod 
many timesiio her and smile when she came in, and utter inarticulate 
deprecatory moans when she was going away. When the door shjjt 
upon her he would cry and sob— whereupon Hester’s face and manner, 
which was always exceedingly bland and gentle while her lady was 
present, would change at once and she would make /aces at him, and 
clench her fist, and scream out “ Hold your tongue, you stoopid old 
fool,” and twirl a^ay his chair, from the fire which he loved to look at 
— at which he .would cry more. For this was all that was left after 
more than seventy years of cunning and struggling, and drinking and 
scheming, and sin and selfishness — a whimpering old idiot put in and 
out of bed and cleaned and fed like a baby 1 

At last a day came when the nurse’s occupation was over. Early 
one morning as Pitt Crawley was at his steward’s and bailiff’s books 
in the study, a knock came to the door, and Hester presented herself 
dropping a curtsey, and said, 

“ If you please. Sir Pitt, Sir Pitt died this morning, Sir Pitt. I was 
a-making of his toast, Sir Pitt, for his gruel, Sir Pitt, which he took 
every morning reglar at six. Sir Pitt, and — I thought I heard a moan- 
like, Sir Pitt — and — and-^and — She dropped another curtsey. 

What was^k that niaae Pitt’s pale face flush quite red.? Was it 
because JlU^as Sir Pitt at laSc with a seat in Parliament, and perhaps 
future honours in prospect ,? “ I ’ll clear the estate now with the ready 
poney,” he thought, and rapidly calculated its, Encumbrances and the 
improvements which he would make.' He would not use his aunt’s 
money previbusly, lest Sir Pitt should recover,, and his outlay be in 
vmn* 

- AH the blinds were pulled down at the Sail ai^ Rectory : the church 
bell was tolled, and the chancel hung in^ black; and Bute Crawley 
didn’t go to a coursing meeting, but went and dined quietly at Fuddle- 
stone, wher^ they talked about his deceased brother and yoifng Sir Pitt 
over their port. Miss Betsy, who was by this time married to a saddler 
at Mudbury, cried; a good deal. The family surgeon rode over and paid 
his respectful compliments, and inquiries for the health of their lady- 
ships. The death talked about at Mudhu^ and at the CraWley < 
I Ithe landlord whereof had become ref^biM with the Rector of 
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late, who was occasionally known to step intg the parlour and taste 
Mr. Horrocks’ mild beer. 

‘‘ Shall I write to your brother— or will you ? ” asked Lady Jane of 
her husband, Sir Pitt. 

“ I will write, of course,” Sir Pitt said, “ and invite him to the 
funeral : it will be but becoming.” • • 

“And — and — Mrs. Rawdon,” said Lady Jane, timidly. 

“Jane!” said Lady Southdown, “how can you think of such a 
thing ? ” 

“ Mrs. Rawdon must of course be asked,” said Sir Pitt, resolutely. ^ 

“ Not whilst I am in the house ! ” said Lady Southdown. 

“ Your Ladyship will be pleased to recollect that I am the head of 
this famil^” Sir Pitt replied. “ If you please, Lady Jane, you will write 
a letter to Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, requesting her present upon this 
iftelancholy occasion.” 

^ “ Jane, I forbid you to put pen to paper ! ” cried the Countess. 

“ I believe I am the head of this family,” Sir Pitt repeated ; “ and 
"however much Lrnay regret any circumstance which may lead to your 
Ladyship quitting this house, must, if you please, continue to govern 
it as *I see fit.” • * 

Lady Southdown rose up as ma^iificent as Mrs. Siddons in Lady 
Macbeth, and ordered that horses might be put to her carriage. If her 
son and daughter turned her out of their house, she would hide her 
sorrows somewhere in loneliness and pray for their conversion to better 
thoughts. 

“We don’t turn you out of our house, Mamma,” said the timid 
Lady Jane imploringly. 

“ You invite sue a company to it as no Christian lady should meet, 
and I will have my horses to-morrow morning.” 

“ Have the goodness to write, Jane, under my dictation,” said Sir 
Pitt rising and throwing himself into an attitude of command hke the 
Portrait of a Gentleman in the Exhibitioi^ “and begin. ‘Queen’s 
Crawley, September 14, 1822. — My dear brother — • 

Hearing these decisive and terrible words, LaSy Macbgflip;who had 
been waiting for a sign of weakness or vacillation on the part of her 
son-in-law, rose, and mth. a scared look, left the library. Lady Jane 
looked up to her husband as if she would fain follow and soothe her 
mamma; but Pitt forbade his wife to move. • 

“ She won’t go away,” he said. She has let her house at Brighton, 
and has spent her last half-year’s dividends. A Countess living at an - 
inn is a ruined woman. 1 have been waiting long for an opportunity 
to take this — ^this decisive ptep, my love ; for, as you must ^ceive, it 
is impossible that there should be two chiefs^ in a family : and now, 
if you please, ^e will resume the dictatlc^ ‘ My dear brother, the 
melancholy intelligence which it is iny d|py to convey to my 
must have long been anticipated by,”^ &c. ' 

In a word, Pitt having come to his kingdom, and havings by' goed 
luc^ or desert rather, as he considered, assumed almost all th|^ fortune 
which his otbcf relatives had expected, was determined tojb^t his 
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family kindly and respectably, and make a house of Queen’s Crawley 
once more. It pleased him to think that he should be its chief. He 
proposed to use the vast influence that his commanding talents and 
position must speedily acquire for him in the county to get his brother 
placed and his cousins decently provided for, and perhaps had a little 
sting of repentance as he <hought*’that he was the proprietor of all that 
they had hoped for. In the course of three or four days* reign his 
bearing was changed, and his plans quite fixed : he determined to rule 
justly and honestly, to depose Lady Southdown, and to be on the 
friendliest possible terms with all the relations of his blood. 

So he dictated a letter to his brother Rawdon — a solemn and elabo- 
rate letter, containing the profoundest observations, couc|[ed in the 
longest words, and filling with wonder the simple little secreta^, who 
wrote unde^ her husband’s order. ^ What an orator this will be,” 
thought she, “when he enters the House of Commons” (on which 
point, and on the tyranny of Lady Southdown, Pitt had sometimes 
dropped hints to his wife in bed) ; “ how wise and good, and what a 
genius my husband is ! 1 fancied him a little cold ; but how good> 
and what a geniu%! ” 

The fact is, Pitt Crawly had got every word of the letter by heart, 
and had studied it, with diplomatic secrecy, deeply and perfectly, long 
before he thought fit to communicate it to his astonished wife. 

This letter, with a huge black border and seal, was accordingly 
dispatched by Sir Pitt Crawley, to his brother the Colonel, in London. 
Rawdon Crawley was but half-pleased at the receipt of it. “ What’s 
the use of going down to that stupid place ? ” thought he. “ I canH; 
stand being alone with Pitt after dinner, and hoi^es there and back 
will cost us twenty pound.” 

He carried the letter, as he did all difficulties, to Becky, upstairs in 
her bed-room — with her chocolate, which he always made and took to 
her of a morning . « 

He put the tray v[jth the l^reakfast and the letter on the dressing- 
table; befiajift.which Becky sate combing her yellow hair. She took up 
the black-edged missive, and having read it, she jumped up from the 
chair, crying “ Hurray ! ” and waving the note round her head. 

“Hurrajr?” said Rawdon, wondering at the little figure caper- 
ing about in a streamifig flannel dressing-gown, with tawny locks 
dishevelled. He ’s not left us anything, Becky. 1 had my share 
when 1 came of age.” 

“ You *11 never be of age, you silly old' iflan,” Becky replied. “ Run 
out now to Madam Brunoy’s, for I must have some mourning ; and get 
a crape on your hat, and a black wai$tc6at-»I don’t think youVe got 
one ; order it to be broug^ home to-morrow, 80 that we may be able 
to start on Thursday.*^. 

** You don’t mean to go?’* Rawdon interposed. ’ 

“ Of course I mesun to go. I mean that Lady Jane shall presenta^me 
^ Court next yean 1 lU^an that your brother sball^gpve you a seat in 
Pailiament, you stupid old creature. . J mean that Lcurd Steyne lAiaB 
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have your vote and his, my dear, old, silly man.; and that you shall be 
an Irish Secretary, or a West Indian Governor ; or a Treasurer, or a 
Consul, or some such thing.” , 

t ‘‘ Posting will cost a dooce of a lot of money,” grumbled Rawdon. 

“ We might take Southdown’s carriage, which ought to be present 
at the funer^, as he is a relation of fhe iairifly ; but, no— 1 intend that 
we shall go by the coach. They ’ll like it better. It 'seems more 
humble — ” 

^ “ Rawdy goes of course ? ” the Colonel asked. 

“ No such thing ; why pay an extra place ? He’s too big to fr av el 
bodkin between you and me. Let him stay here in the nurse^, and 
Briggs can make him a black frock. Go you : and do as 1 bid you. 
And you ifad best tell Sparks, your man, that old Sir Pitt is dead, and 
that you will come in for something considerable when tie affairs are 
arranged. He ’ll tell this to Raggles, who has been pressing for 
money, and it will console poor Raggles!” And so Becky began sipping 
her chocolate. 

When the faithful Lord Steyne arrived in the evening, he found 
Becky and her companion, who was no other than^our friend Briggs, 
busy* culling, ripping, snipping, and tearing all sorts of black stuffs 
available for the melancholy occasion. < 

** Miss Briggs and 1 are plunged in mcf and despondency for the 
death of our Papa,” Rebecca said. “ Sir Pitt Crawley is dead, my 
lord. We have been tearing our hair all the morning, and now we are 
tearing up our old clothes.” 

*‘Oh, Rebecca, how can you—” was all that^Briggs could say as 
she turned up her eyes. 

‘‘Oh, Rebecca, how can you — ” echoed my Lord. “So that old 
scoundrel ’s dead, is he ? He might have been a Peer if he had played 
his cards better. Mr. Pitt had very nearly made him ; but he ratted 
always at the wrong time. What an old Silenus it was.” 

“ I might have been Silenus’s widow,” said Rebecca. “ Don’t you 
remember. Miss Briggs, how you peep^ in at Jjie door, and saw old 
Sir Pitt on his knees to me?” Miss Briggs, our old friaad^ bluf^hed 
veiy much at this reminiscence ; and was glad when Lord Steyne 
ordered her to go down stairs apd make him a cup of tea. 

' Briggs was the house-dog whom Rebecca had provided as guardian 
of her innocence and reputation. Miss Crawley had left her a little 
aimuity* She would have been content to remain in the Crawley 
family with Lady Jpe, whe was g6<^ to her and to everybody ; but 
liuly Southdown dismissed poor, Briggs as quickly as decency per- 
mitted; and Mr. Pitt (who thought himseli much injured by the 
uncall^-fcn: generosity of his decdbed revive towards a lady who^" 
h^ only Miss Crawley’s faithful retali^ a score of years) ma^ 
no ohjections to that exerciiSe of the dowager’s authority. Bowls and 
Fhr^n likewise received their l^cies, and their dismissals ; stnd 
' marri^ and set up a lodging-house, according to the custom if 

h i nd« i ' y , ' 1 i ' 
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Briggs tried to live^with her relations in the country, but found 
that attempt was vain after the better society to which she had been 
accustomed. Those persons, small tradesmen in a country town, 
quarrelled over Miss Briggs’s forty pounds a-year, as eagerly and more 
openly than Miss Crawley’s kinsfolk had for that lady’s inheritance, 
Briggs’s brother, a radicarhatter *and grocer, called his sister a purse- 
proud aristocrat, because she would not advance a part of her capital to 
stock his shop : and she would have done it most likely, but that their 
sister, a dissenting shoemaker’s lady, at -variance with the hatter and 
grocer who went to another chapel, showed how their brother was on 
the verge of bankruptcy, and took possession of Briggs for a while. The 
dissenting shoemaker wanted Miss Briggs to send his son to college, 
and make a gentleman of him. Between them the two faiftilies got a 
great portiof^ of her private savings out of her : and finally she ded to 
London foUowcd by the anathemas of both, and determined to seek for 
servitude again as infinitely less onerous than liberty. And advertising 
in the papers that a “ Gentlewoman of agreeable manners, and accus- 
tomed to the best society was anxious to,” &c., she took up her resi- 
dence with Mr. Bpwls in Half Moon Street, and waited the result of 
the advertisement. • 

So it was that she fell in with Rebecca. Mrs. Rawdon’s dashing 
little carriage and ponies was whirling down the street one day, just 
as Miss Briggs, fatigued, had reached Mr. Bowls’s door, after a weary 
walk to the Times Office in the City, to insert her advertisement for the 
sixth time. Rebecca was driving, and at once recognised the gentle- 
woman with agreeable manners, and being a perfectly good-humoured 
woman, as we have seen, and having a regard for Briggs, she pulled up 
the ponies at the door-steps, gave the reins to the feroom, and jumping 
out had hold of both Briggs’s hands, before she of the agreeable 
manners had recovered from the shock of seeing an old friend. 

Briggs cried, and Becky laughed a great deal, and kissed the 
gentlewoman as soon as^hey got into the passage ; and thence into 
Mrs. Bowls’s* front parlour, ^with the red moreen curtains, and the 
round lool^g-glass, with the chained eagle above, gazing upon the 
back of the ticket in the window which announced “ Apartments to 
Let t " 

Bri^s told all her history amidst those perfectly uncalled-^for sobs 
and ejaculations of wondi^r with which women of her soft nature salute 
an old acquaintance, or regard a rencontre in the street ; for though 
p^ple meet other people every day, yet some there are who insist upon 
discovering miracles ; and women, even though they have disliked each 
Other, begin to cry when they meet, deploring remembering the 
time wh^ dbey l^t quarrelled. So, in a word, Briggs told aU her 
pbistory, ^d Secky gave a narrative of her own life, with* her usual 
artlessne^s and candour. 

„ , Mrs, Bowls, lat€| Ffrkiri, came and listened grimly in the passage to 
die hysterical snifiS^and giggling which* went on in the front par|pur, 
i|^ky had never been a favourite of her*& Since the estabHsliment of 
'die nmried couple in London they had frequented their former friends 
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of the house of Raggles, and did not like thejatter’s account of the 
ColonePs manage, I wouldn’t trust him, Ragg, my boy,” Bowls 
remarked : and Ms wife, when Mrs. Rawdon issued from the parlour, 
only saluted the lady with a very sour curtsey ; and her fingers were 
like so many sausages, cold and lifeless, when she held them out in 
deference to Mrs. Rawdon, who pei%isted m shaking hands with the 
retired lady’s maid. She whirled away into Piccadilly, nodding, with 
the sweetest of smiles towards Miss Briggs, who hung nodding at the 
window close under the advertisement-card, and at the next moment 
was in the Park with a half dozen of dandies cantering after her 
carriage. 

When she found how her friend was situated, and how having a 
snug legad^ from Miss Crawley, salary was no object to our gentle- 
woman, Becky instantly formed some benevolent little doiftestic plans 
concerning her. This was just such a companion as would suit her 
establishment, and she invit^ Briggs to come to dinner with her that 
very evening, when she would show her dear little darling Rawdon. 

Mrs. Bowls cautioned her lodger against venturing into the lion’s 
den, “ wherein you will rue it. Miss B., mark my words, and as sure 
as my name is Bowls.” And Briggs promised to 1>e very cautious. 
The upshot of which caution was that she went to live with Mrs. 
Rawdon the next week, and had, lent Rawdon Crawley six hundred 
pounds upon annuity before six more months were over. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

IN WHICH BECKY REVISITS THE HALLS.OF HER ANCESTORS. 

• 

So the mourning being read 3 r, and Sir Pitt drawley i^amedofljuar arnvalt 
Colonel Crawley «and his wife took a couple of places in the^me old 
Highflyer coach, by whigh Rebecca had travelled in the defunct Baronet’s 
company, and on her .first jouAiey into the world some nine years 
before. How weH she remembered the Inn^^ard, and the ostler to 
whom she refused money, and the, insinuating Cambric^e lad who 
wrapped her in his coat on the joum^j Rnmon took his place out- 
side» and would have liked t<\dnve, but hia g;rief forbade him He sate 
by the coachman, and talk^ about horses and the roaa the whole ^ 
way ; and who kept the inns, and who hbrs^ the coach by which big 
hd4 travellM so many a time, whenljui^ iiihd Pitt were boys going 
Eton. At Mudbury a carriage and a of horses received , 
with a coachman in, black. * ^ It the old drag, Rawdon,” Rehf^^\ 
said, as they in. The worms hnve ea^ the cloth a good 
• nherei the stain which Sir Pitt— ha 1 I see Dawson, the Itoninb^^ 
hashjb shutters Sij; J^tt made such, a noise about 
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a bottle of cbeiry brandy he broke which we went to fetch for your aunt 
from Southampton. £[ow time fhes, to be sure ) that can*t be l^oUy 
Talboys, that bounoingr girl standing by her mother aithe cottage there. 


Fine said Rawdon. returmng the salute which the cottage 
gave him, by two fingers appheddo his crape hat-band. Becky bowed 
and saluted, and recognised people here and there graciously. Their 
xecognitions were inexpressitny pleasant to her. It seemed as if she 
was not an impostor any more, and was coming to the home of her 
ancestors. Rawdon was rather abashed, and cast down on the other 
hand. What recollections of boyhood and innocence might have be^n 
filtting across his brain ? Whit pangs of dim remorse and 4<^bt and 
shame ? f 

** Your sisters must be young women now,” Rebecca said, thinking 
of those gi^ for the first time perhaps since she had left them. 

“ Don\ know, I shaw,” replied thp Colonel. ” Hullo I ilwe’s 
old Mother Lock. How*dy-do, Mrs. Lock. Remember me, a!sn\ 
you? Master Rawdon, hey? Dummy hpw those old women }ast; 
she was a hundred when I was a boy.” 

They were gding through Ae lodge-gates kept by old Mrs. Loek, 
whose hand Rebecca insisted upon shying, as she flung open the 
creaking old iron gate, and the carriage pass^ between the two moss* 
grown niUars surmounted by the dove and sernent 

”The governor has cut into the timber,” Rawdon said, looking 
about, and then was silent— so was Becky. Bom of them were rather 
agitated, and thinking of old times. He about Eton, and his motheri 
whom he remembered, a ftmi demure woman, and a sister #ho died, 
of whom he had been passionately fond ; and how he used to thrash 
Pitt ; and about little Rawdy at home. And Rebecca thought about 
her own youth, and the dark secrets of those eady tainted (fays ; and 
of her entrance into life by yonder gates; anud^of Mijss Pink^n, 
and Toe, and Amelia. ^ 

gravel walk and terrace had been scraped duite clean. Agrand 


solahn aIRrtaU personages in black flung on^ each a mS of the door 
,aa % carriage pdUod up at thefkmiliar stlT^ Rawdon tM»ed red, 
anjd Ptefcy somewhat pale, as they passed mpugh the Old am in 
Sim pinched her husband’s arm as they entered flse oakp«im«iri 

g e ^ m and his i^e were^teadv to rttmiL pirn % in 
tody jane in black and my Lady JWith mmk 

wathets, 

. ths^ 

site conIdSled liMmdf bv nreservintr d w 
ttL 
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otiw Tjy this cooliiM*. H« Ladfsiup, slraBw to say, w|ta h person 
Oidy of secondaw coasidetation in their mia& just thenr-^ey were 
intent upon the Jw^ption which the teigning brother and siator would 
^fibtd thCQls 

Pkt with rathqr a Wghtettwi colour wcnj up aud shook his brother 
by the hand ; and saluted Rebecca with a Handshake and a very low 
bow. But Lady Jane todk both the hands or her sister-in-law and 
kissed her afleetionatelys The embrace somehow brought tears into 
the eyes of the little adventuress-^hich ornaments, as we know, she 
wore very sddonie The artless mark of kindness and confidence 
touched and pleasela her ; and Rawdon, encouraged by this demonstra- 
tion on hj| Sister’s part, twirled Up his mustachios^ and took leave to 
saiute LsSy Jane with a kissi which caused her Ladyship to blush 
exceedingly. ♦ 

** Perlish nice little woman, Lady Tane,” was his verdict, when he 
ani hi$ wife were together again. Pitt’s got fat too, and is doing the 
^tbmg handsomdy. can afford it,” said Rebecca, and agreed 

in her husband’s farther opinion, ‘*that the mothei-m-law was a tre- 
mendous old Guy^and that the sisters were rather jyeU4ookmg young 
wetnem” • 


They» too, had been summoned from school to attend the funeral 
eelsmontes. It seemed Sir Pitt Crawley, for the dignity of the house 
and family, had thought right to have about the place as many p^sons 
h^k as could po^ibly be assembled. All the men and maids of 
the house, the old women of the Alms House, whom the elder Sit Pitt 
had cheated out of a great portion of their doe, the Parish clerk’s family, 
and the npecial retmnnrs of both Hall and Rectory were habited m 
sable; added to thSsey the undertaker’s men, at least a score, a^th 
crapOs and hatbands, and who made a goodly# show when the great 
burying show took g^ace^but these are mute peonages in our drama, 
and having nothing to do or say need occupy a very httle space here. 


■ ’A. 


K4t«rs. 

«lid MUs Itedsiibiid to 
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Dawson of Mudbury, and so had a coal-scuttle in her scutcheon. 


** ft can’t be tnie what the girls at the Reptory said, that her mother 
was an opera-danccr — ” 

“ A person can’t hel]^ their *birth,” Rosalind replied with great 
liberality. And I agree with our brother, that as she is in the family, 
of course we are bound to notice her. 1 am sure Aunt Bute need not 
talk : she wants to marry Kate to* young Hooper, the wine-merchant| 
and absolutely asked him to come to the Rectory for orders.” 

I wonder whether Lady Southdown will go a\l^ay, she looked very 
glum upon Mrs. Rawdon,” me other said. ^ 

“ I wish she would, /won’t read the ' Washerwoman of Finchley 
Common, ’’^Vowed Violet; and so saying, and avoiding a passage at 
the end of which a certain coffin was placed with a couple of wat<mers, 
and lights perpetually burning in the closed room, these young women 
came down to the family dinner, for which the bell rang as usual. 

But before this, Lady Jane conducted Rebecca to the apartments 
prepared for her, |^hich with the rest of the house had assumed a very 
much improved appearance oforderand comfort during Pitt’s regency, 
and hero beholding that Mrs. Rawdon’s modest httle trunks 1:^ atrivedi 
and were placed in the bed-room and dressing-room adiommg, helped 
her to take olf her neat black bonnet and cloak, and asked m sistei> 
in-law in what more she could be useful. 

** What I should like best,” said Rebecca, ** would be to go to the 
nursery ; and see your dear little children : ” On which the two ladies 
lodced very kindly at each other, and went to that apartment hand m 
hand. ^ 

Becky admired little Matil^ who was not quite four years old, as 
the most charming little love in the world ; ana ^ boy, a little fdlow 
of two years— pate, heavy-eyed, hnd large-headec^ she pronounced to 
be a penect prodigy in paint of intcjiigence, and beauty. 

“I wish Mamma jvouldnpt insist on giving him so much medicine,” 
Lady Jan«Msaid, with a sigh. " I often think we should all be better 
without ih” And then Lady Jane and her new-found friend had One 
of those Confidential medical conversations ^ut the cfcildr«h« which 


an mothers, and most women, as I am givmi to understand deftght 
F^y years ago, and when the present writer, being, an interesting littm 
hpff was ordi^ed out of the room with the ladw jafter dinner^ ^ ^ 
member quite well that thdr talk was chiefly aboA thrir ailmeiitiij and 
immg tms question directly to two or three sum, t have Ulwhys got 
{tout mtoU the acknowledgment that timea am not dmnged. Lm my 
fair rea^em, remmrk for themseWes this very evening when theynuit 
me 4fsnn^iabie> and assents to celebrate the 4mwteg.roommy«teima. 
Wdl^ hatf-anmour Beoky and Lady Jane were cTose aoq intimam 

Ladyship iii&Med% 

Pitt she tbooihfthSr new sister^n^illpw 
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Ihlle mranum bent bersdf to conciliate tbe augustf Lady Southdown. A& 
soon as she found her Ladyship alone, Rebecca attacked her on the 
nursery question at once, and said that her own little boy was saved, 
actually saved, by calomel, freely administered, when all the physicians 
in Pans had ^ven the dear child u;^ And, then she mentioned how 
often she had heard of Lady Southdown from that excellent man the 
Reverend Lawrence Grills, Minister of the chapel in May Fair, which 
she frequented ; and how her views were very much changed by cir- 
cumstances and misfortunes j and how she hoped that a past life spent 
in worldlincss and error might not incapacitate her from more serious 
thought for the future. She described how in former days she had 
been indeljed to Mr. Crawley for religious instruction, touched upon 
the Washerwom^ of Finchley Common,” which she h^ read with 
the greatest profit, and asked about Lady Emily, its gifted author, now 
Lady Emily Homblower,at Cape Town, where her husband had strong 
hopes of becoming Bishop of Caffraria. 

But she crowned all, and confirmed herself in Lady Southdown^s 
fovour, by feelingVery much agitated and unwell after the funeral, and 
requesting her Ladyship’s medical advice, which the Dowager not only 
gave, wrapped up in a bed-gown,* and looking more like Lady 
Macbeth than ever, came privately in the night to Becky’s room, with 
a parcel of favourite tracts, and a medicine of her own composition, 
which she insisted that Mrs. Hawdon should take. 

Becky fir^ acce^ited the tracts, and began to examine them with 
.great interest, engaj^ng theDowag^in a conversation concerning them 
and the welfare of her soul, by which means hoped that her body 
might escape medication. But after the religious topics were exhausted, 
Lady Macbeth would not quit Beds’s chamber until her cup of night- 
dnnk was emptied too ; and poor Mrs. Rawdon was Corniced actually 
to assume a look of gratitude, and to swallow the medicine under the 
unyielding old Dowager’s nose, who left her victim finally with a bene* 
diction. * 

it did not much comfort Mrs. Rawdon^ her countenahee was very 
queer when Rawdon came in and heard what had haj^neh'; and bis 
ex^osiohs of laughter were as loud as usual, when Mcky, ^th a fun 
which could not disguise, even though it was at her own expense, * 
described the occurteoce, and how she had b|^ victimised by Lady 
Southdown* ]U>rd Steyne. and her son in London, had many a laugh 
over the story, when Rawdon and hi^ wife returned to their quarters m 
May Fair. Becky acted the whole scene for them. She put on a 
nightcap and gown. She priached a great sertnpn m the true serioda 
manner : she lectured on thewirtue of the medicine which she pretended 
to administtr, with a gravity of imitation so perfect, that you would 
have thbught H was the Countess’s own Ittiman nose through Which 
idle sntd&ed* us Lady SouthdMra and the blade doset” inu « 

cogutant dy MuSB^TfSe idles ia Bedb^ litde drawing-ioom ia 
JPair.. And the first time ia hdr uib the Dowe^ Comtnm m, 

' Southdown was made amusinu. ^ 

Sir Pitt Mnendiered the testHaoniet of respect smd 
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which Rebecca had paid personally to himself in early days, and wail 
tolerably well disposed towards her. The marriage, ill-advised as it 
was, had improved Rawdon very much— that was clear from the 
ColonePs altered habits and demeanour — and had it not been a lucky 
union as regarded Pitt himself? The cunning diplomatist smiled 
inwardly hs he owned that he ow^ his fortune to it, and acknowledged 
that he at least ought not to cry out against it His satisfaction was 
not removed by Rebecca’s own statements, behaviour, and conversation. 

She doubled the deference which before had charmed him, calling 
out his conversational powers in such a manner as quite to surprise 
Pitt himself, who, always inclined to respect his own talents, admired 
them the more when Rebecca pointed them out to him. With her 
sister-in-law, Rebecca was satisfactorily able to prove, that it was Mrs. 
Bute Crawliy who brought about the marriage which she afterwards 
so calumniated : that it was Mrs. Bute’s avarice — who hoped to gain 
all Miss Crawley’s fortune, and deprive Rawdon of his aunt’s favour — 
which caused and invented all the wicked reports against Rebecca. 

She succeeded in making us poor,” Rebecca said, with an air of 
angelical patiencq ; but how can 1 be angry with a woman who has 
given me one of the best husbands in the world ? And has not her 
own avarice been sufficiently punished by the ruin of her own hopes, 
and the loss of the property by which she set so much store ? Poor 1” 
she cried. “ Dear Lady Jane, what care we for poverty ? I am used 
to it from childhood, and 1 am often thankful that Miss Crawley’s 
money has gone to restore the splendour df the noble old family of 
which* I am so proud to be a member. I am sure Sir Pitt will make 
a much better use of it than Rawdon would.” 

All these speeches were reported to Sir Pitt*by the most faithful 
of wives, and ihcreased the favourable impression which Rebecca 
inade; so much so, that when on the third day after the funeral the 
family party were at dinner, Sir Pitt Crawley, carving fowls at the head 
of the table, actually said to Mrs. Rawdon, “Ahem! Rebecca^ may I 
give you a wing?”j— a speech which made the little woman’s eyes 
sparkle pleasure. 


• While Rebecca was prosecuting tlje above €chemes and hopes, aind 
Pitt Crawley arranging the funeral ceremonial and other matters con- 
nected with his future progress and dignity, and Lady Jane busy with 
her nursery, as far as her mother would let her, arid the sun rising and 
setting, and the clock-tower bell of the Hall ringing to dinner and to 
prayers a$ usual, the body of the late owner of Queen’s Crawley lay in 
the apartment which he had occupied, watched unceasingly by the 
professional attendants who were eugag^ for that rite. A woman or 
two, and three or four- undertaker’s men, the best whom iSouthampton 
could furnish, dressed in black, and of a proper stealthy and tragical 
demeanour, had charge of the remains which they watched turn about, 
having the housdeeeperis room for their place of rendezvous when on 
where the}i» played at cards in privacy and drank their beer^ * 
The membm .of the family ant^ servants of the house kept away 
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from the gloomy spot, where the bones of the descendant of an ancient 
line of knights andjgentlemen, lay awaiting their final consignment to 
the family crypt. No regrets attended them, save those of the poor 
woman who na& hoped to be Sir Pitt’s wife and widow, and who had 
fled in disgrace from the Hall over which she had so nearly been a 
ruler. Beyond her and a favorite Old pointer he had, and between 
whom and himself an attachment subsisted during the period of his 
imbecility, the old man had not a single friend to mourn him, having 
indeed, during the whole course of his life, never taken the least pains 
to secure one. Could' the best and kindest of us who depart from the 
earth, have an'opportunity of revisiting it, I suppose he or she (assuming 
that any Vanity Fair feelings subsist in the sphere whither, wc are 
bound) would have a pang of mortification at finding how soon our 
survivors were consoled. And so Sir Pitt was forgotten — like the 
kindest and best of us — only a few weeks sooner. 

Those who will may follaw his remains to the grave, whither they 
were borne on the appointed day, in the most becoming manner, the 
family in black poaches, with their handkerchiefs up to their noses, 
ready for the tears which did not come : the undertaker and his gentle- 
men in deep tribulation : the select tenanyy mourning^out of compliment 
to the new landlord ; the neighbouring gentry’s carriages at three miles 
an hour, empty, and in profound affliction : the pardon speaking out 
the formula about “ our dear brother depaited.” As long as we have 
h man’s body, we play our Vanities upon it, surrounding it with hum- 
bug and ceremonies, laying it in state, and packing it up in gilt nails 
• and velvet ; and we finish our duty by placing over it a stone, written 
all over with lies. Bute’s curate, a smart young fellow from Oxford, 
and Sir Pitt Crawley, composed between them an appropriate Latin 
epitaph for the late lamented Baronet: and the former preached a 
classical sermon, exhorting the survivors not to give way to grief, and 
informing them in the most respectful terms that they also would be 
one day called upon to pass that gloomy and»mysterious portal which 
had just closed upon the remains of their lamented brother. Then 
the tenantry mounted on horseback again, or stayed and refreshed 
themselves at the Crawley Arms. Then, after a lunch in the servant’s 
hall at Queen’s Crawly, the gentry’s carriages wheeled off to their 
different destinations: then the 'undertaker’s men, taking the ropes, 
palls, velvets, ostrich feathers, and other mortuary properties, clambered 
up on the roof of the hearse, and xode off to Southampton. Their 
faces relapsed into a natural expression as the horses, clearing the 
lodge*gates, got into a brisker trot on the open road ; and squads of 
them might nave been seen, speckling with black the public-house 
entrances, with pewt^r-pots flashing in the sunshine. Sir Pitt’s invalid- 
chair was wheeled away into a tool-house in the garden : the old pointer 
used to howl sometimes at first, but these were the only accents of 
grief which were heard in the Hall of which Sir Pitt Crawley, Baronet; 
had been master for some three-score years. 

• • . 

tb^ bir43 w^e |>retty plentiful, and partridge-shooting is a$ it 
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were the duty of an Endish gentleman of statesmanlike propensities, 
Sir Pitt Crawley, the nrst -shock of grief over, went out a little and 
partook of that diversion in a white hat with a crape round it. The 
sight of those helds of stubble and turnips, now his own, gave him 
many secret joys. Sometimes, and with an exquisite humility, he 
took no gun, but went opt withi, a peaceful bamboo cane ; Rawdon, 
his big brother, and the keepers blazing away at his side. PitPs money 
and acres had a great effect upon his brother. The penniless Colonel 
became quite obsequious and respectful to the head of his house, and 
despised the"milk-sop Pitt no longer. Rawdon listened with sympathy 
to his senior’s prospects of planting and draining: gave his advice 
about the stables and cattle, rode over to Mudbury to look at a mare 
which he thought would carry Lady Jane, and otfered to break her : 
&c: the r^ellious dragoon was quite humbled and subdued, and 
became a mbst creditable younger brother. He had constant bulletins 
from Miss Briggs in London respecting little Rawdon, who was left 
behind there : who sent messages of his *t)wn. “ I am very well,” he 
wrote. “ I hope you are very wcU. I hope Mamma is very well. 
The pony is very well. Grey takes me to ride in the Park. I can 
canter. I met tjie little boy who rode before. He cried when he 
cantered. • I do not cry.” * Rawdon read these letters to his brother, 
and Lady Jane, who was delighted with them. The Baronet promised 
to take charge of the lad at school ; and his kind-hearted wife gave 
Rebecca a bank-note, begging her to buy a present with it for her , 
little nephew. 

One day followed another, and the ladies of the house passed their 
life in those calm pursuits and amusements which satisfy country 
ladies. Bells rang to meals, and to prayers. The young ladies took 
exercise on the piano-forte eveiy morning after* breakfast, Rebecca 
giving them the* benefit of her instruction. Then they put on thick 
shoes and walked in the park and shrubberies, or beyond the palings 
into the village, descending upon the cottages, with Lady Southdown’s 
medicine and tracts for the sick people there. Lady Southdown drove 
out in a pony-chaise, when Rebecca would take her place by the 
Dowager’s, side, and*listen td her solemn talk with the utmost interest. 
She sang Handel and Haydn to the family of evenings, and engaged 
in a large piece of worsted work, as if she Jiad been bom to the 
business, and as if this kind of life wds to continue with her until she 
should sink to the graven in a polite old age, leaving regrets and a great 
quantity of consols behind herr-?is if there were not cares and duns, 
schemes, shifts, and poverty, waiting outside the Park gates, to pounce 
upon her when she issued into ihe world ^gain. 

“ It isn’t difficult to be a country gentleman’s wife,” Rebecca thought 
I think 1 could be a good woman if I hAd five thousand a year. I 
could dawdle about in the nursery, and count the apricots on the wall. 

1 could water plants in a gi*een-house, and pick dead leaves from 
the geraniums. 1 could ask old women about their rheumatisms, and 
order half-a-crown’s worth of soup for the poor. I shouldn’t miss it 
much, out of five thousand a year. , 1 could even drive out ten miles 
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to dine at a neighbour's, and dress in the fcishions of the year before ! 
last. I could go to church and keep awake in the great family pew : , 
or go to sleep behind the curtains, and with my veil down, if I only 
had practice. I could pay everybody, if I had but the money. This ' 
is what the conjurors here pride themselves upon doing. They look ' 
down with pity upon us miserable sinners who have none. They think 
themselves generous if they give our children a five-pound note, and 
us contemptible if we are without one.” And who knows but Rebecca 
was right in her speculations — and that it was only a question of money 
and fortune which made the difference between her and an honest 
woman ? If you take temptations into account, who is to say that he 
is better than his neighbour ? A comfortable career of prosperity, if 
it does no^make people honest, at least keeps them so. An alderman 
coming from a turtle feast will not step out of his carrif^e to steal a 
leg of mutton ; but put him to starve, and see if he will not purloin 
a loaf. Becky consoled herself by so balancing the chances and 
equalising the distribution olf good and evil in the world. 

The old haunts, the old fields and woods, the copses, ponds and 
gardens, the rooftis of the old house where she had spent a couple of 
years seven years ago, were all carefully revisited by her. She had 
been young there or comparatively so, for she forgot the time when she 
ever w(is young — ^but she remembered her thoughts and feelings seven 
yezirs back, and contrasted them with those which shfe had at present, 
now that she had seen the world and lived with great people, and raised 
herself far beyond her original humble station. 

“ I have passed beyond it because I have brains,” Becky thought, 
** and almost all the rest of the world are fools. I could not go back, 
and consort with thqf e people now, whom I used to meet in my father^s 
studio. Lords come up to my door with stars and garters instead of 
poor artists with screws of tobacco in their pockets. I Ijave a gentle- 
man for my husband, and an Earl’s daughter for my sister in the very 
house where I was little better than a servant a few years ago. But 
am I much better to do now in the world than I was when I was the 
poor painter’s daughter, and wheedled the grocier round the corner 
for sugar and tea? Suppose I had married Francis,yho was so fond 
of me— I couldn’t have been much poorer than I am now. Heigho ! 

I wish I could cxchan^ my position in society, and all my relations' 
for a Inug sum in the Three per Cent. Consols ; ” for so it was that 
Becky felt, the Vanity of human affairs, and it was in those securities 
that she would have liked to cast anchor. * 

It may, perhaps, have struck her that to have been honest and 
humble, to have done her duty, and to have marched straightforward 
on her way, would have brought her as near happiness as that path 
by which she was striving to attain it. But, — just as the children at 
Queen’s Crawley went round the room, where the body of their father 
lay ; — if ever Becky had theise thoughts, she was accustomed to walk 
round them, and not look in. She eluded them, and despised them^ 
•or aUIeast she was committed to the other path from which retreat was 
now impossible. And for my part I believe that rexdorse is the least 
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active of all a man’s moral senses — the very easiest to be deadened 
when wakened : and ill some never wakened at all. We grieve at 
being found out, and at the idea of shame or punishment; but the mere 
sense of wrong makes very few people unhappy in Vanity Fair. 

So Rebecca, during her stay at Queen’s Crawley, made as many 
friends of the M'ammon of,Unrigh^eousness as .she could possibly bring 
under control. Lady Jane and her husband bade her farewell with the 
warmest demonstrations of good will. They looked forward with plea- 
sure to the time when the family-house in Gaunt Street being repaired 
and beautified ; they were to meet again in London. Lady Southdown 
made her up a packet of medicine, and sent a letter by her to the Rev. 
Lawrence Grills, exhorting that gentleman to save the brand who 
“ honoured ” the letter from the burning. Pitt accompanied^jthem with 
four horses jn the carriage to Mudbury, having sent on their baggage 
in a cart previously, accompanied with loads of game. 

“ How happy you will be to see your darling little boy again,” Lady 
Crawley said, tiing leave of her kinswoman. 

“ O so happy ! ” said Rebecca, throwing up the green eyes. She 
was immensely happy to be free of the place, and yet loth to gor 
Queen’s Crawley cvas abominably stupid ; and yet the air there was 
somehow purer than that whidh she had been accustomed to breathe. 
Everybody had been dull, but had been kind in their way. “ It is all 
the influence of a long cotu-se of Three per Cents,” Becky said to hex'- 
self, and was right very likely. 

However, the London lamps flashed joyfully as^theUtage rolled into 
Piccadilly, and Briggs had made a beautiful fire in Curzon Street, and 
little Rawdon was up to welcome back his papa and mamma. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

WHICH TREATS OF THE OSBORN^ FAMILY. 

Considerable time h^s elapsed since we have seen our respectable 
friend, old Mr. Osborne of Russell Square. He has not been the 
happiest of mortals sinte last we met him. Events have occurred 
which have not improved his temper, and in more instances than one 
he has not been allowed to have his own way. To be thwarted in this 
reasonable desire was always very injurious to the old gentleman ; and 
resistance became doubly exasperating when gout, age, loneliness, and 
the force of many disappointments combined to weigh him down. His 
stiff black hair began to grow quite white soon after his son’s death ; 
his face grew redder; his hands trembled more' and more as he poured 
out his glass of port wine- He led his clerks a dire life in the city^. his - 
l^ly at home not inuch happier. I doubt if |lebecca, whom we 
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have seen piously praying for Consols, would have exchanged her 
poverty and the dare-devil excitement and chances of her life, for 
Osborne’s money and the humdrum gloom which enveloped him. He 
had proposed for Miss Swartz, but had been rejected scornfully by the 
partizans of that lady, who married her to a young sprig of Scotch 
nobility. He was a man to have manried a ^oman out of low life, and 
bullied her dreadfully afterwards : but no person presented herself 
suitable to his taste; and instead, he tyrannised over his unmarried 
daughter at home. She had a fine carriage and fine horses, and sate 
at the head of a table loaded with the grandest plate. * She had a 
cheque-book, a prize footman to follow her when she walked, unlimited 
' credit, and bows and compliments from all the tradesmen, and all the 
appurtenaiices of an heiress ; but she spent a woful time. The little 
charity-girls at the Foundling, the sweeperess at »the mossing, the 
poorest under-kitchen-maid in the servant’s hall, was happy compared 
to that unfortunate and now middle-aged young lady. 

Frederic Bullock, Esq., o^ the house of Bullock, Hulker, and Bullock, 
had maiTied Maria Osborne, not without a great deal of difficulty and 
grumbling on Mr. Bulloqk’s part. George being dead and cut out of 
his father’s will, Frederic insisted that the half of the old gentleman’s 
property should be settled upon his Mafia, and indeed, for a long time, 
refused ^‘to come to the scratch” (it was Mr. Frederick’s own expres- 
sion) on any other terms. Osborne said Fred had agreed to take his 
daughter with twenty thousand, and he should bind himself to no more. 
^‘Fred might take it, and welcome, or leave it, and go and be hanged.” 
Fred, whose hopes had been raised when George had been disinherited, 
thought ^imself infamously swindled by the old merchant, and for 
some time madetis ifche would break off the match altogether. Osborne 
withdrew his account from Bullock and Hulker’s, went on Change with 
a horsewhip which he swore he would lay across the back of a certain 
scoundrel that should be nameless, and demeaned himself in his usual 
violent manner. Jane Osborne condoled with her sister Maria during 
this family feud, “ I always told you, Maria, that it was your money 
he loved, and not you,” she said soothingly. ’ » * 

“He selected me and my money at any rate : he didn’t choose you 
and yours,” replied Maria, tossing up her head. 

The rupture was, however, oifiy temporary. Fred’s father and senior’ 
partners counselled him to take Maria, even with the twenty thousand 
settled, half down, and half at the^ death ot Mr. Osborne, with the 
chances of the further division of 'the pfoperty. So he “knuckled 
down,” again to use his own ghrase ; and sent old Hulker with peaceable 
overtures to Osborne. It was his father, he said, who would not hear 
of the match, and had made fhe difficulties ; he was most anxious to 
Iteep the engagement. The excuse was sulkily accepted by Mr, 
Osborne. Hulto and Bullock were a high family of the city aris- 
tociracy, and connected with the “ nobs ” at the West End. It was 
something for the old man to be able to say “ My son. Sir, of the house 
of Hulker, Bullock, and Co., Sir ; my daughter’s cousin, Lady Mary 
Mango, Sir, daughter of the Right Hop. the Earl df Ca§tteipouldy.’' 
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In his imagination he saw his house peopled by the "nobs” So he 
forgave young Bullock*, and consented that the marriage should take 
place. 

It was a grand aifair — the bridegroom’s relatives giving the break- 
fast, their habitations being near St. George’s Hanover Square, where 
the business took place, ^The “pobs of the West End,” were invited, 
and many of them signed the book. Mr. Mango and Lady Mary 
Mango were there, with the dear young Gwendoline and Gwinever 
Mango as bridesmaids; Colonel Bludyer of the Dragoon Guards 
(eldest son of the house of Bludyer Brothers, Mincing Lane), another 
cousin of the bridegroom, and the Honourable Mrs. Bludyer; the 
Honourable George Boulter, Lord Levant’s son, and his lady, Miss 
Mango that was; Lord Viscount Castletoddy; Honoural»le James 
McMull and Mrs. McMull (formerly Miss Swartz); and a host of 
fashionable^ who have all married into Lombard Street, and done 
a great deal to ennoble Cornhill. 

The young couple had a house near Berkeley Square, and a small 
villa at Roehampton, among the banking colony there. Fred was 
considered to have made rather a misalliance by the ladies of his 
family, whose grandfather, had been in a Cfiarity School, and who 
were allied through the husbands with some of the best blood in 
England. And Maria was bound, by superior pride and great care in 
the composition of her visiting-book, to make up for the defects of 
birth; and felt it her duty to see her father and sister as little as 
possible. 

That she should utterly break with the old man, who had still so 
many scores of thousand pounds to give away, is absurd to suppose. 
Fred Bullock would never allow her to do that,* But* she was still 
young and incapable of hiding her feelings : and by inviting her papa 
and sister to her third-rate parties, and behaving very coldly to them 
when they came, and by avoiding Russell Square, and indiscreetly 
begging her father to quit that odious vulgar place; she did more 
harm than all Frederick's diplomacy could repair, and perilled her 
chance of her'inherit^n'ce like a giddy heedless creature as she was. 

"So Russell Square is not good enough for Mrs. Maria, hay ? ” said 
the old gentleman, rattling up the carriage-windows, as he and his 
daughter drove away one night from t Mrs, Frederick Bullock’s, after 
dinner. " So she invites her father and sister to a second day’s dinner 
(if those sides, or onlfys,*^s she calls ’em, weren’t served yesterday, I’m 
d — d), and to meet City folk^ and littery men, and keeps the Earls, and 
the Ladies, and the Honourables to herself, Honourables ? Damn 
Honourables. 1 am a plain British merchant 1 am : and cQ|^d buy 
the beggarly hounds over and over. Lords, indeed ! — why, at one of 
her swarreys I saw one of ’em speak to a dam fiddler— a fellar I 
despise. And they won’t come to Russell Square, won’t they ? Why, 
1 ’ll lay my life I’ve got a better glass of 21 *^^ P^-y a better figure 
for it, and can show a handsomer service of silver, and can lay a better 
dinner on my mahe^^any, than ever they see on theirs — the cringing, 
eneaking, stuck-up fiols. Drive on quick, J ames ; I want to get bagk 
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to Russell Square— ha, hat** and he sank back into the corner with 
a furious laugh. With such reflections on his T)wn superior merits, it 
was the custom of the old gentleman not unfrequently to console 
himself. 

Jane Osborne could not but concur in these opinions respecting 
her sister’s conduct; and when Frederick’s first-born, Frederic 
Augustus Howard Stanley Devereux Bullodk, was born, old Osborne, 
who was invited to the christening and to be godfather, contented 
himself with sending the child a gold cup, with twenty guineas inside 
it for the nurse. “ That *s more than any of your Lords will give, /’// 
warrant,” he said, arid refused to attend at the ceremony. 

The splendour of the gift, however, caused great satisfaction to the 
house of^BuUock. Maria thought that her father was very much 
pleased with her, and Frederic augured the best for his little son and heir. 

One can fancy the pangs itith which Miss Osborne inlher solitude 
in Russell Square read the “ Morning Post,” where her sister’s name 
occurred every now and then, in the articles headed “Fashionable 
Reunions,” and where she had an opportunity of reading a description 
of Mrs. F. Bullock’s costume, when presented at the drawing-room by 
Lady Frederica Bullock. Jane’s own life, as we have said, admitted 
of no such grandeur. It was an awful existence. 'She had to get up 
of black winter’s mornings to make breakfast for her scowling old 
father, who would have turned the whole house out of doors if his tea 
had not been ready at half-past eight. She remained silent opposite 
to him, listening to the urn hissing, and sitting in tremor while the 
parent read his paper, and consumed his accustomed portion of muffins 
and tea. At half-past nine he rose and went to the City, and she was 
almost free till dinner-time, to make visitations in the kitchen and to 
scold the servants : to drive abroad and descend upon the tradesmen, 
who were prodigiously respectful : to leave her cards aud her papa’s at 
the great glum respectable houses of their City friends ; or to sit alone 
in the large drawing-room, expecting visitors ; and working at a huge 
piece of worsted by the fire, on the sofa, ha^rd by the great Iphigcnia 
clock, wMhh ticked and tolled with mournful loudness jn the dreary 
room. The great glass over the mantel-piece, fa^ed by the other great 
console glass at the opposite end of the room, increased and multiplied 
between them the brqjvn Holland bag in which the chandelier hung;, 
until you saw these brown Holland bags fading away in endless per- * 
spectives, and this apartment of Miss Osborne’s seemed the centre of 
a system of drawing-rooms. When she removed the cordovan leather 
from the grand piano, and ventured to play a few notes on it, it sounded 
with a . mournful sadness, startling the dismal echoes of the house, 
Georgfk picture was gone, and laid up-stairs in a lumber-room in the 
garret ; and though there vfras a consciousness of him, and father and 
daughter often instinctively knew that they were thinking of him, no 
mention was ever made of the brave and once darling son. 

At five o’clock Mr. Osborne came back to his dinner, which he and 
his daughter took in silence (seldom broken, except when he swore and 
was*savagc, if the cooking was xu^ to his liking;, or which they shari^ 
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twice in a month with a party of dismal friends of Osborne’s rank and 
age. Old Dr. Gulp add his lady from Bloomsbury Square ; old Mr. 
Frowser, the attorney, from Bedford Row, a very great man, and from 
his business, hand-in-glove with the "nobs at the West End:” old 
Colonel Livennorc, of the Bombay Army, and Mrs. Livermore, from 
Upper Bedford Place: old Serjeapt Toffy and Mrs. Toffy; and some- 
times old Sir Thomas Coffin and Lady Coffin, from Bedford Square. 
Sir Thomas was celebrated as a hanging judge, and the particular 
tawny port was produced when he dined with Mr. Osborne. 

These people and their like gave the pompous Russell Square 
merchant pompous dinners back again. They had solemn rubbers of 
whist, when they went up-stairs after drinking, and their carriages were 
called at half-past ten. Many rich people, whom we poor devils are 
in the habit of envying, lead contentedly an existence like tnat above 
described, tjane 5sborne scarcely evet* met a man under sixty, and 
almost the only bachelor who appeared in their society was Mr. Smirk, 
the celebrated Lady’s doctor. 

I can’t say that nothing had occurred to disturb the monotony of 
this awful existence : the fact is, there had been a secret in poor Jane’s 
life which had made her father more savage and morose than even 
nature, pride, and *over-feedingt had made him. This secret was con- 
nected with Miss Wirt, who had a cousin an artist, Mr. Smee, very 
celebrated since as a portrait-painter and R.A., but who once was glad 
enough to give drawing-lessons to ladies of fashion. Mr. Smee has 
forgotten where Russell Square is now, but he was glad enough to visit 
it in the year 1818, when Miss Osborne had instruction from him. 

Smee (formerly a pupil of Sharpe of Frith Street, a dissolute, 
irregular, and unsuccessful man, but a man with great knowledge of 
his art) being the cousin of Miss Wirt, we say, and introduced by her, 
to Miss Osborne, whose hand and heart were still free after various 
incomplete love affairs, felt a great attachment for this lady, and it is 
believed inspired one in her bosom. Miss Wirt was the confidante of 
this intrigue. 1 know not whether she used to leave the room where 
the master anp his pupil were painting, in order to give them'&n oppor- 
tunity for exchanging those Wows and sentiments which cannot be 
uttered advantageously in the presence of a third party ; I know not 
whether she hoped that should her cousin succeed in carrying off the 
rich merchant’s daughter, he would give Miss Wirt a portion of the 
wealth, which she had enabled him to win — all that is certain is, that 
Mr. Osborne got some hint of the transaction, came back from the 
City abruptly, and entered the drawing-room with his bamboo cane; 
found the painter, the pupil, and the compa;iion all looking exceedingly 
pale there; turned the former out of doors with menaces that he would 
break eve^ bone in his skin, and half-an-tiour afterwards dismissed 
Miss Wirt likewise, kicking her trunks down the stairs, trampling on 
her band-boxes, and shaking liis fist at her hackney coach, as it bore 
her away. 

, Jane Osborne kept her bed-room for many days. She was not 
‘allowed to have a companion afterwards. Her father swore to her iskdX 
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she should not have a shilling of his money ii she made any match 
without his concurrence ; and as he wanted a woman to keep his house, 
he did not choose that she should marry : so that she was obliged to 
give up all projects with which Cupid had any share. During her 
papa’s life, then, she resigned herself to the manner of existence here 
described, and was content to be a\i Old •Maid. Her sister, mean- 
while, was having children with finer names every year — and the 
intercourse between the two grew fainter continually. “Jane and I do 
not move in the same .sphere of life,” Mrs. Bullock said. “ I regard her 
as a sister, of course ” — which means — what does it mean when a lady 
says that she regards Jane as a sister? 

I It ha# been described how the Misses Dobbin lived with their 
father at a fine villa at Denmark Hill, where tKcrc v/fcre beautiful 
graperies and peach-trees which delighted little Georgy Osborne. The 
Misses Dobbin, who drove-often to Broinpton.to see our dear Amelia, 
came sometimes to Russell Square too, to pay a visit to their old 
acquaintance Miss Osborne. I believe it was in consequence of the 
commands of their brother the Major in India (for whom their papa 
had a prodigious respect), that they payed attentioA to Mrs. George ; 
for the Major, the godfather and guardian of Amelia’s little boy, Still 
hoped that the child’s grandfather might be induced to relent towards 
him, and acknowledge him for the sake of his son. The Miss Dobbins 
kept Miss Osborne acquainted with the state of Amelia’s affairs ; how 
she was living with her father and mother ; how poor they were : how 
they wondered what men, and such men as their brother and dear 
Captain Osborne, could find in such an ‘insignificant little chit : how 
X^l^ .was still, as ht^-etofore, a namby-pamby milk-and-water affected 
‘^creature — but how the boy was really the noblest little boy ever seen — 
for the hearts of all women warm towards young children, and the 
sourest spinster is kind to them. 

One day, after great entreaties, on the part of the Misses Dobbin, 
Amelia allowed little George to go and pass a day with them at 
Denmark Hill — a part of which day she spent hirself in writing to the 
Major in India. She congratulatea him on the happy news which his 
sisters had just conveyed to her. She prayed for his prosperity, and 
that of the bride he had chos&. She thanked him for a thousand 
thousand kind offices and proofs of stedfast* friendship to her in her 
affliction. She told him the last news about little Georgy, and how he 
was gone to spend that very day with his sisters in the country. She 
underlined the letter a great deal, and she signed herself affectionately 
his friend, Amelia Osborne. She forgot to send any message of kind- 
ness to Lady O’Dowd, as her wont was — and did not mention Glorvina 
by name, 'and only in italics, as the Major’s Mde, for whom she 
begged diesstn^s. But the news of the marriage removed the reserve 
which she had kept up towards him. She was glad to be able to own 
and feel how warmly and gratefully she regarded him — and as for the 
ide£pof being jealous of Glorvina, (Glorvina, indeed 0 Amelia would 
have sc;;iite4 it, if an angel from heaven had hinted it to her. 
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That night, when Oeorgy came back in the pony-carriage in which 
he rejoiced, and in which he was driven by Sir Wm. Dobbin’s old 
coachman, he had round his neck a fine gold chain and watch. He 
said an old lady, not pretty, had given it him, who cried and kissed 
him a great deal. But he didn’t Jjike her. He liked grapes very much. 
And he only liked his mamma. Amelia shrunk and started : the 
timid soul felt a presentiment of terror when she heard that the rela- 
tions of the child’s father had seen him. 

Miss Osbforne came back to give her father his dinner. He had 
made a good speculation in the City, and was rather in a good hiimoui’ 
that day, and chanced to remark the agitation under which she 
laboured. What ’s the matter, Miss Osborne ? ” he deigned to say. 

The woman burst into tears. O, Sir,” she said, I Ve seen little 
George. Hi is as beautiful as an angel — and so like him ! ” The old 
man opposite to her did not say a word, but flushed up, and began to 
tremble in every limb. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

IN WHICH THE READER HAS TO DOUBLE THE CAPE 

The astonished reader must be called upon to transport himself ten 
thousand miles to the military station of Bundlegunge, in the Madras 
division of our Indian empire, where our gallant old friends of the 
— th regiment are quartered under the command of the brave Colonel, 
Sir Michael O’Dowd. Time has dealt kindly with that stout officer, 
as it does ordinarily with men who have good stomachs and good 
tempers, and. are not perplexed over much by fatigue of Jhe brain. 
The Colonei plays a good kr\ife and fork at tiffin, and resumes those 
weapons with great success at dinner. He smokes his hookah after 
both meals, puffs and as quietly while his wife scolds him, as he did 
under the fire of the French at Waterloo. Age and heat have not 
diminished the activity or the eloquence of the descendant of the 
Malonys and the Molloy^. Her ladyship, our old acquaintance, is as 
much at home at Madras as at Brussells, in the cantonment as under 
the tents. On the march you saw her at the head of the regiment^ 
seated on a royal elephant, a noble sight. ' Mounted on that beast, she* 
has been into action with tigers in the jungle : she has been received 
by native princes, who have welcomed her and Glorvina into the 
recesses of their zenanas and offered her shawls and jewels which it 
went to her heart to refuse. The sentries of all arms salute her 
wherever she makess her appearance : and she touches her hat gravely 
to their salutation. Lady O’Dowd is one of the greatest ladies itk the 
Presidency of Madras-*her quarrel with Lady Stnith, wife of Sir Minos 
Smith the puisne judge, is stih remembered by some at Madras, when 
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the Coloners lady snapped her fingers in the Jtidge’s lady’s face, and 
said Md never stir a foot before ever a beggarly civilian. Even now, 
though it is five-and-twenty years ago, people remember Lady O’Dowd 
dancing a jig at Government House, where she danced down two 
Aides-de-Camp, a Major of Madras cavalry and two gentlemen of the 
Civil Service; and, persuaded by Major .Dobbin, C.B., second in 
command of the — Ih, to retire to the supper room, lassata 7iondum 
satiata recessit. 

Peggy O’Dowd te, indeed the same as ever: kind ‘in act and 
thought : impetuous in temper ; eager to command : a tyrant over her 
Michael : a dragon amongst all the ladies of the regiment : a mother 
to all the ^roung men, whom she tends in their sickness, defends in all 
their scrapes, and with whom Lady Peggy is immens^ely popular. But 
the Subalterns’ and Captains’ ladies (the Major is unmAried) cabal 
against her a good deal. They say that Glorvina gives herself airs, 
and that Peggy herself is intolerably domineering. She interfered with 
a little congregation which Mrs. Kirk had got up, and laughed the 
young men away <rom her sermons, stating that a soldier’s wife had no • 
business to be a parson : that Mrs. Kirk would be njuch better mend- 
ing her husband’s clothes : and, if the regiment wanted sermons, that 
she had the finest in the world, those of her uncle, the Dean. She 
abruptly put a termination to a flirtation which Lieutenant Stubble of 
the regiment had commenced with the Surgeon’s wife, threatening to 
come down upon Stubble for the money which he had borrowed from 
, her (for the young fellow was still of an exti*avagant turn) unless he 
* broke off at once and went to the Cape, on sick leave. On the other 
hand, she housed and sheltered Mrs. Posky who fled from her bungalow 
one night, pursued ^by her infuriate husband, wielding hte second 
brandy bottle, and actually carried Posky through the delirium tremens, 
and broke him of the habit of drinking, which had grown upon that 
officer as all evil habits will grow upon men. In a word, in adversity 
she was the best of comforters, in good fortune the iriost troublesome 
of friends ; having ^a perfectly good opinion of hgrsclf always, and an 
indomitable resoluflon to have her own way. 

Among other points, she had made up her mind that Glorvina 
should marry our old foiend Dolphin. Mrs. O’Dowd knew the Major’s * 
expectations and appreciated his good qualities, and the high character 
which he enjoyed in his profession. Glorvina, 'a very handsome, fresh- 
coloured, black-haired, blue-eyed young lady, who could ride a horse, 
or play a sonatta with any girl out of the County Cark, seemed to be 
^e very person destined to ^insure Dobbin’s happiness — much more 
than that poor good little weak-spur’ted Amelia, about whom he used 
to take on so. — “ Look at Glorvina enter a room,” Mrs. O’Dowd would 
say, “ and compare her with that poor Mrs. Osborne, who couldn’t say 
bo to a goose. She’d be worthy of you, Major— you’re a quiet man 
yourself, and want some one*to talk for ye. And though she does not 
,com^ of such good blood as the Malonys or Molloys, let me tell ye, 
*she’s of an ancient fs^iily that any nobleman might be proud to many 
into.” . . . , 
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But before she hai^ come to such a resolut^n, and determined to 
subjugate Major Dobbin by her endearments, it must be owned that 
Glorvina had practised them a good deal elsewhere. She had had a 
season in Dublin, and who knows how many in Cork, Kyiarney, and 
Mallow ? She had flirted with all the marriageable officers whom the 
dep6ts of her country aflerded, ahd all the bachelor squires who seemed 
eligible. She had been engaged to be married a half score times in 
Ireland, besides the clergyman at Bath who used her so ill. She had 
flirted all the way to Madras with the Captain and chief-mate of the 
Ramchunder East Indiaman, and had a season at the Presidency with 
her brother and Mrs. O’Dowd who was staying there, while the Major 
of the regiment was in command at the station. Everybody admired 
her there : everybody danced with her : but no one proposed who was 
worth the Harrying; one or two exceedingly young subalterns sighed 
after her, and a beardless civilian or two ; but she rejected these as 
beneath her pretensions ; and other and younger virgins than Glorvina 
were married before her. There are women, and handsome women 
too, who have this fortune in life. They fall in love with the utmost 
generosity ; they ride and walk with half the Army-list, though they 
draw near to foUy, and yeti, the Miss O’Gradys are Miss O’Gradys 
still : Glorvina persisted that but for Lady O’Dowd’s unlucky quarrel 
with the Judge’s lady, she would have made a good match at Madras, 
where old Mr. Chutney, who was at the head of the civil service, (and 
who afterwards married Miss Dolby, a young lady, only thirteen years 
of age, who had just arrived from school ixt Europe), was just at the, 
point of proposing to her. 

Well, although Lady O’Dowd and glorvina quarrelled a great 
number of times every day, and upon almost cvefy conceivable subject 
— indeed, if Mick O’Dowd had not possessed the temper of an angel, 
two such women constantly about his ears would have driven him out 
of his senses — yet they agreed between themselves on this point, that 
Glorvina should marry Major Dobbin, and were determine that the 
Major should have no rest until the arrangement was brought about. 
Undismayed by forfy or fifty previous defeats, Glbrvina laid siege to 
him. She sang Irish Melodies at him| unceasingly. She asked him 
so frequently and pathetically, will ye come to, the bower ? that it is a 
wonder how any man of feeling could have resisted the invitation. 
She was never tired of inquiring, if Sorrow had his young days faded ; 
and was ready to listen and weep like Desdemona at the stories of his 
dangers and his campaigns. It has been said that our honest and 
dear old friend used to perform on the flute in private ; Glorvinti 
insisted upon having duets with him, and Lady O’Dowd would rise 
and artlessly quit the rdbm, when the young couple were so engaged, 
Glorvina forced the Major to ride with her of mornings. ' The whole 
cantonment saw them set out and return. She was constantly writing 
notes over to him at his house, borrowing his books, and scoring 
with her great pencil-marks such passages m sentiment or humour as^ 
awakened her syynpathy. She borrowed his horses, his servants, his’ 
spoons, and palankin no wonder that pi^blic rumour assigned her to 
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him, and that the Major's sisters in England should fancy they were 
about to have a sisler-in-law. ^ 

Dobbin, who was thus vigorously besieged, vns in the meanwhile 
in a state of the most odious tranquillity. He used to laugh when the 
young fellows of the regiment joked him about Glorvina’s manifest 
attentions to him. “ Bah ! ” said he* “she is only keeping her hand 
in — she practises upon me as she docs upon Mrs. Tozer’s piano, 
because it ’s the most handy instrument in the station. I am much too 
battered and old for such a fine young lady as Glorvina.” And so he 
went on ridiiig with her, and copying music and verses into her albums, 
and playing at] chess with her very submissively; for it is with these 
simple amusements that some officers in fndia are accustomed to 
w^hile awa^y their leisure moments; while otlj^crs of*a less domestic 
turn hunt hogs, and shoot snipes, or gamble and smoke cheroots, and 
betake themselves to brandy- and-water. As for Sir Michael OT-)owd, 
though his Lady and her sister both urged him to call upon the Major 
to explain himself, and not keep on torturing a poor innocent girl in 
that shameful way ; the old soldier refused point-blank to liavc any- 
thing to do with "the conspiracy — “’Faith, the Major’s big enough to 
choose for himself,” Sir Michael said ; “he *11 ask^e when he wants 
ye ;”~or else he would turn the matter off jocularty, declaring “that 
Dobbin wa§ too young to keep house, and had written home to ask 
lave of his mamma.” Nay, he went farther, and in private com- 
munications with his Major, would caution and rally him crying, 
“Mind your oi, Dob, my boy, them girls is bent on miscliief~me 
Lady has just got a box of gowns from ICuropc, and there ’s a pink 
satin for Glorvina, which will finish ye Dob, if it ’s in the power of 
wonina or satin to njove ye.” 

But the truth is, neither beauty nor fashion could conquer him. 
Our honest friend had but one idea of a woman in his head, and that 
one did not in the least resemble Miss Glorvina O’Dowd in pink satin. 
A gentle little woman in black, with large eyes and brown hair, seldom 
speaking, save when spoken to, and then iif a voice not the least re- 
sembling Miss Glorvina’s — a soft young v^other lending 'an infant and 
beckoning the Major up with a smile to look at him — a rosy-chefiked 
lass coming singing into the room in Russell Square or hanging on 
George Osborne’s arn? happy and loving — there was but this image 
that filled our honest Major’s mind by day and by night and rcigiied 
over it always. Very likely Amelia was not like the portrait me Major 
had formed of her : there was a figure in a book of fashions which his 
sisters had in England, and with which Willimn had made away 
privately, pasting it into the*lid of his desk, and fancying he saw some 
resemblance to Mrs. Osborne in the print, whereas I have seen Jt? ^d 
can vouch, that it is but the picture of a high-waisted J^o^n with an 
impossible doll’s face simpering over it— and, perhaps, Mr. Dol^ms 
sentimental Amelia was no more like the real one than this absurd 
little print which he cherished. But what man in love, of us, is better 
, infoimed?— or is he much happier when he sees and owns his delu- 
sion? Dobbin was under this .spell. ^ He did not bother his friends 
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and the public niuch al^oiit his foclinq;s, or indeed lose* his natural zest 
or appetite on account of them. His head has grizzled since we saw 
him last ; and a line or two ol sjJver may be seen in the softjsbrown 
hair likewise. But his feelings are not in the least changed or oldened 
and his love remains as fresh, as a man’s recollections of boyhood arc. 

We have said how the »two MKs Dobbins and Amelia, the Major’s 
correspondents in Europe, wrote him letters from England; Mrs. 
0.sbornc congr;itulating him with great candour and cordiality upon 
his approaching nuptials with Miss O’Dowd. 

“ Your sister has Just kindly visited me,” Amelia wrote in her letter, 
“ and informed me of an intercstivg eifent, upon Avhich I beg to offer 
my most smeere congratulations. I hope the young lady to whom I 
hear you are lo^be united will in every respect prove Avorttiy of one 
who is himfplf ail kindness and goodness. The poor wiclow has 
only her prayers to offer, and her cordial wishes for your ju'os- 
perity I Georgy sends his love to his dear godpapa^ and hopes that 
you will not forget him. I tell him that yotrare about to form other 
ties, with one who I am sure merits all your affection^ b^t that although 
such tics must of course be the strongest and most sacred, and super- 
sede all others, yefrthat I am ^ire the widow and the child whom you 
have ever protected and loved will always have a corner in your 
hearts The letter which has been before alluded to, went on in this 
strain, protesting throughout as to the extreme satisfaction of the 
writer. 

This letter, which arrived by the very same ship which brought out 
Lady O’Dowcl’s box of millinery from London, (and which you may 
be sure Dobbin opened before any one of the other packets which the 
mail brought him), put llic receiver into such a««tate of mind that 
Glorvina, and her pink satin, and everything belonging to her beenme 
perfectly odious to him. The Major cursed the talk; of women : and 
the sex in general. Everything annoyed him that day — the parade 
was insufferably hot and ^wearisome. Good heavens! was a man of 
intellect to w^stc his life, day after day, inspecting cross-belts,* and 
putting fools through \heir,m«^naHivrcs ? The senseless chatter of the 
young men at mess was more; than ever jarring. What cared he, a 
man on the high road to forty, to know how njany snipes Lieutenant 
Smith had shot, or what were the peVformanccs of Ensign Brown’s 
mare ? The jokes about.tlic tabic filled him with shame. He was too 
old to listen to the banter of the .assistant-surgeon and the slang *ol 
the youngsters, at which old .O’Dow^d, with his bfld head and red face, 
laughed quite easilyi The old man had listened to those jokes an>^ 
time these thirty years — Dobbin himself had been fifteen years. hearing 
them- And after the boisterous dullness of the mess-table, thc^quarrcls 
and scandal of the ladies of the regiment ! It was unbearable, 
shameful. “ O Amelia, Amelia,” he thought, ‘‘ you to whofii I have 
been so faithful, — ^you reproach me ! It is-because you cannot feel for 
me, that I drag on this wearisome life. And iyou reward me after 
years of devotion Jby giving me your blessing upon my marriage* for- 
sooth. with this flaunting Irish girl ! ’* ^ Sick and sonry felt poor William ; 
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more than ever wretched and lonely. Ho’ would like to have done 
with life and its vanity altogether — so bootless and unsatisfactory the 
struggle, so cheerless and dreary the prospect, seemed to hiin..ij|Helay 
all that night sleepless, and yearning to go home. Amelia^s letter had 
fallen as a blank upon him. No fidelity, no constant truth and passion, 
could move her into warmth. ; . She W'ould i\ot see that he loved her. 
Tossing in his bed, he spoke out to her. “ Good God, Amelia ! ” he 
said, “ don’t you know that I only love you in the world — you, who arc 
a stone to me — you, whom I tended through months and [months of 
illness and grief, and who bade me farewell iwith a smile on your focc, 
and forgot me before the door shut between us ! ” The native servants 
lying outside his verandahs beheld with wonder^ the Major, so cold and 
quiet ordinarily, at present so passionately inove4 and cast down. 
Would she have pitied him had she seen him ? He read o#cr and over 
all the letters which he ever had from her — letters of business relative 
to the little property which he had made her believe her husliand had 
left to her — brief notes of invitation — every scrap of writing that she 
had ever sent to him — how cold, how kind, how hopeless, how selfish, 
they were ! 

Had there been some kind gentle soul near at handlwho could read 
and appreciate this silent generous heart, who knows but that the reign 
of Amelia might have been over, and that friend Willifim’s love might 
have flowed into a kinder channel? But there was’ only Glorvina of 
the jetty ringlets with whom his intercourse was familiar, and this 
dashing young woman was not bent upon loving the Major, but rather 
on making the Major admire her — a most vain and hopeless task too, 
at least considering the means that the poor girl possessed to carry it 
out. She curled her* hair and showed her shoulders at him, as much 
as to say, did ye ever see such jet ringlets and such a complexion ? 
She grinned at him so that he might see that every tooth in her head 
was sound — and he never heeded all these charms. Very soon after 
the arrival of the box of millinery, and perhaps indeed in honour of it, 
Lady O’Dowd and the ladies of the King’s Rcg^icnt gave a ball to 
the Company’s Regiments and the civilians at the station. Glorvina 
sported the killing pink frock, and the Major, who attended the party 
and walked very ruefully up and^ down the rooms, never so much as 
perceived the pink garment. Glorvina danced past him in a fury with 
all the young subalterns of the station, and the Major was not in the 
least Jealous of her performance, or angry because Captain Bangles of 
the Cavalry handed her to supper. It was not jealousy, or frocks or 
Moulders, that could move Ijim, and Glorvina had nothing more. 

So these two were each exemplifying the Vanity of this life, and 
each longinjj for what he or she could not get. Glorvina cried with 
rage at the failure. She had set her mind on the Major “more 
than on any of the others,” she owned, sobbing. “ He ’ll break my 
heart, he will, Peggy,” she ■vfrould whimper to her sister-in-law when 
they were good friends ; sure every one of roe frocks must be taken 
*in— if ’s such a skeleton I ’m growing.” Fat or thin, laughing or 
melancholy, on horseback or the music-stool, it was all the same to the 
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Major. And the Colo^;cl, piifhii" liis pipe and listening to these Com- 
plaints, would suggest that Glory should have some black frocks out in 
the next box from London, and lold a mysterious story of a lady in 
Ireland who died of grief for the loss of her husband before she got ere 
a one. ^ 

While the Major wn» going*- on in this tantalizing way, not pro- 
posing, and declining to fall in love, there came another ship from 
Europe bringing letters on board, and amongst them some more for 
the heartless man. These were home letters bearing an earlier post 
mark than that of the former packets, and as Mn!jor Dobbin recognised 
among his, the handwi'iting of his sister, who always crossed and re- 
crossed her letters to her brother, — gathered together all the possible 
bad news which she could collect, abused him and read him lectures 
with si sterlj^v frankness, and always left him miserable for the day after 
“ dearest William ” had achieved the perusal of one of her epistles — the 
truth must be lold that, dearest William djd not hurry himself to break 
the seal of Miss Dobbin’s letter, but waited fora particularly favourable 
day and mood for doing so, A fortnight before, moreover, he had 
written to scold her for telling those absurd stories to Mrs. Osborne, 
and had dcspatch\;d a letter iq, reply to that lady, undeceiving hey with 
respect to the reports concerning him, and assuring her that /‘he had 
no sort of present intention of altering his condition.” 

Two or three nights after the arrival of the second package of 
letters, the Major had passed the evening pretty cheerfully at Lady 
O’Dowd’s house, where Glorvina thought that he listened with rather 
more attention than usual to the Meeting of the Wathers, the Minsthrcl 
Boy, and one or two other specimens of song with which she favoured 
him, (the truth is, he was no more listening to Glorvina than to the 
howling of the jackalls in the moonlight outside, and the delusion was 
hcr’s as usual,) and having played his game at chess with her, (cribbage 
with the surgeon was Lady O’Dowd’s favourite evening pastime,) Major 
Dobbin took leave of thq/Colonel’s family at his usual hour, and retired 
to his own hf;usc. 

.There on his table, his sister’s letter lay reproaching him. He took 
it up, ashamed rather of his negligence regarding it, and prepared him- 
self for a disagreeable hour’s communing with that crabbed-handed 

absent relative It may have been an hour after the Major’s 

departure from the CoIqjicI’s house — Sir Michael was sleeping the sleep 
of the just ; Glorvina had arranged her black ringlets in the innumer- 
able little bits of paper, in whicll it was her habit to confine them ; 
Lady O’Dowd, too, had gone to her bed iii the nuptial chamber, on the 
ground-floor, atid had tucked her musquitO curtains round her fair form, 
when the guard at the gates of the Commanding-officer’s compound, 
beheld Major Dobbin, in the moonlight, rushing towards the house 
with a swift step and*a very agitated countenance, and' he passed the 
sentinel and went up to the windows of the Colonel’s bed-chamber. 

“ O’Dowd — Colonel ! ” said Dobbin, and kept up a great shouting. 

“ Heavens, Meejor 1 ” said Glorvina of the curl-papers, putting out* 
her head too, from her window. 
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“What is it, Dob, me boy?” said the Colonel, expecting there 
was a fire in the station, or that the route had come from head-quarters. 
“ I — I must have leave of absence. I must go to England — on the 
^nost urgent privatejaffairs,” Dobbin said. 

Good heavens, what has happened!” thought Glorvina, trembling 
with all the papillotes. * 

“ I want to be off— now— to-night,” Dobbin continued ; and the 
Colonel getting up, came outjto parley with him. 

In the postscript of Miss Dobbin’s cross-letter — the Mqjor had just 
come upon a paragraph, to the following effect ; — “ I drove yesterday 
to sec your old acquaintance^ Mrs. Osborne. The wretched place they 
live at, since they were, bankrupts, you know — Mr. S., to judge from 
a brass plate on th^ door of his hut (it is little better) is a coal-merchant. 
The little boy, your godson, is certainly a fine child, tho’igh forward, 
and inclined to be saucy and self-willed. But we have taken notice of 
him as you wish it, and have introduced him to his aunt. Miss O., who 
v/as rather pleased with him. Perhaps his grandpapa, not the bank- 
rupt one, who? is, almost doting, but Mr. Osborne, of Russell Square, 
may bciinduccd to relent towards the child of your friend, his erring 
(ink ssif-willcd sm. < And Amelia will ryot be ill-disj^osed to give him 
up. The widow \s*consoled^ and is about to marry a reverend gentle- 
man, the Rev. Mr. Binney, one of the curates of Brompton. A poor 
match. But Mrs. O. is getting ^old, and I saw a gredt deal of gray in 
her hair— she was in very good spirits : and your little godson overate 
himself at our house. Mamma ^ sends her love with that of your 
’ affectionate, Ann Dobbin.” • 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

A ROUND-ABOUT CHAPTER BETWEEN LONDON AND HAMPSHIRE. 

Our old friends the cfrawleys’ Yamily house, in Great Gaunt Street, 
still bore over its front the hatchment which had been placed there as 
a token of mourning for Sir Pitt Crawley’s demise, yet this heraldic 
emblem was in itself a very splendid and gaudy piece of furniture, and 
all the rest of the mansion;bQcame more brilliant than it had ever been 
during the late baronet’s reign. The black outer-coating of the bricks 
was removed and they appeared with a cheerful blushing face streaked 
with white r the^’old bronze lions of the knocker were gilt handsomely, 
the railings painted, and the dismallest house in Great Gaunt Street, 
became the smartest in the -whole quarter, before the green leaves in 
Hampshire had replaced those yellowing ones which were on the trees 
•in Qaeen’s Crawley avenue when old Sir Pitt Crawley passed under 
them for the last time. 
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A little woman, witji a carriage to correspond, was perpetually seen 
about this mansion ; an elderly spinster, accompanied by a little boy, 
also might be remarked coming thither daily. It was Miss Briggs and 
little Rawdon, whose business it was to see to the inward renovation of 
Sir Pitt’s house, to superintend the female band engaged in stitching 
the blinds and hangings^ to poke and rummage in the drawers and 
^ cupboards crammed with the dirty relics and congregated trumperies 
' of a couple of generations of Lady Crawleys, and to take inventories 
of the chin^, the glass, and other properties in the closets and store- 
rooms. 

Mrs. Rawdon Crawley was general-in-chief over these arrange- 
ments, with full orders from Sir Pitt to sell, barter, confiscate, or 
purchase furniture : and she enjoyed herself not a' lltle in an occupa- 
tion which gave full scope to her taste and ingenuity. 'Phe renovation 
of the house was determined tUpon when Sir Pitt came to town in 
November to see his lawyers, and when ,he passed nearly a week in 
Curzon Street, under the roof of his affectionate brother and sister. 

He had put up at an hotel at first ; but, Becky as soon as she heard 
of the Baronet’s arrival, went off alone to‘greet him, and returned in an 
hour to Curzon Sfct-eet with Sii; Pitt in the carriage by her side. It was 
impossible sometimes to resist this artless little creature’s hospitalities, 
so kindly were they pressed, so frankly and amiably offered. Becky 
seized Pitt’s hand in a transport of gratitude when he agreed to come, 
“ Thank you,” she said, squeezing it, and looking into the Baronet’s 
eyes, who blushed a good deal ; “ how happy this will make Rawdon.” 
She bustled up about to Pitt’s bed-room, leading on the servants, who 
were carrying his trunks thither. She came in herself laughing, with 
a coal-scuttle out of her own room. 4 

A lii'e was blazing already in Sir Pitt’s apartment, (it was Miss 
Briggs’ room, by the way, who was sent up stairs to sleep with ;the 
maid.) “ I knew I should bring you,” she said, with pleasure beaming 
in her glance. Indeed, §he was really and sincerely happy at having 
him for a gu^st. 

Becky made Rawdon dine out once or twice on business, while Pitt 
stityed with them, and the Baronet passed the happy evening alone 
^ with her and Briggs, She went down stairs to the kitchen and actually 
‘cooked little dishes for him. ‘‘Isn’t it a gc)od salmi?” she said; 
“ I made it for you. I gan make you better dishes than that ; and will 
when you come to sec me.” 

“ Everything you do, you do well,” said the Baronet gallantly. 
“ The salmi is excellent indeed.” , • 

“ A poor man’s wife,” Rebecca replied gaily, “ must make herself 
useful, you know ; ” on which her brotner-in-law vowed that “ she was 
fit to be the wife of an Emperor, and- that to be skilful in domestic 
duties was surely one of the most charming of woman’s qualities.” 
And Sir Pitt thought with something like mortification of Lady Jane 
at home^ and of a certain pie which she had insisted upon making, and 
serving to him at dinner — ^a most abominable pie. 

Besides the salmi, which was made of Lord Steyrie’s pheasants from 
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his lordship’s cottage of Stillbrook, Becky gave her brother-in-law a 
bottle of white; wine, some that Rawdon had brought with him from 
France, and had picked up for nothing, the little story-teller said ; 
whereas the liquor was, in truth, some White Hermitage from the Mar- 
quis of Stcyne’s famous cellars, which brought fire into the [Baronet’s 
pallid cheeks and a glow into his feeble fra^e. 

Then, when he had drunk up the bottle of petit vin blanc she ga.vc 
him her hand and took him up to the drawing-room, and made him 
snug on the sofa by the fire, and let him talk as she listened with the 
tenderest kindly interest, sitting by him, and hemming d shirt for her 
dear little boy. Whenever Mrs. Rawdon wished to be particularly 
humble and virtuous, this little shirt used to come out of her work-box. 
It had got to be» too small for Rawdon long before it was finished, 
though. 

Well, Rebecca listened to him, she talked to him, sh<?sang to him, 
she coaxed him, and cuddled him, so that he found himself more and 
more glad every day to gct*b^k from the lawyer’s at Grays Inn, to the 
blazing fire in Curzon Street — a gladness in which the men of law like- 
wise participated, for Pitt’s harangues were of the longest — and so that 
when he went away he felt quite a pang at departing. How pretty she 
looked kissing her hand to him fronf the carriage and waving her 
handkerchief when he had taken his place in the mail ! She put the 
handkerchief to her eyes once. He pulled his sealsjdn cap over his, as 
the coach drove away, and, sinking back, he thought to himself how 
she respected him and how he deserved it, and how Rawdon was a 
foolish dull fellow who didn’t half appreciate his wife ; and how mum and 
stupid his own wife was compared to that brilliant little Becky. Becky 
had hinted every oije of these things herself, pbrhaps, but so delicately 
and gently, that you hardly knew when Or where. And, before they 
parted, it was agreed that the house in London should be redecorated 
for the next season, and that the brothers’ tamilics should meet again 
in the country at Christmas. 

“ I wish you could have got a little mone'J^ out of him,” Rawdon said 
to his wife moodily when the Baronet was goqp s “ I 'should like to 
give something to old Raggles, hanged if I should’nt. ‘‘ It ain’t fight, 
you know, that the old fellow should be kept out of all his money. It 
may be inconvenient, *and he might let to somebody else besides us, 
you know.” 

*‘Tell him,” said Becky, ^Uhat as soon as Sir Pitt’s affairs are 
settled, everybody will be paid, afid give him a little something on 
.account. Here ’s a check that Pitt left for the boy,” and she look from ^ 
her bag and gave her husband a paper which his brother had handed 
over to her, on behalf of the little son and heir of the younger branch 
of the Crawleys, 

The truth is,* she had tried personally the ground on which her 
husband expressed a wish^ that she should venture — tried it ever so 
delicately, and found it unsafe. Even at a hint about embarrassments, 
Sir J’itt Crawley was off and alarmed. And he began a long speech, 
explaining how straitened he himself was in money«mattei*s ; how the 
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tenants would not pay ; how his father’s affairs, and the expenses 
attendant upon the demise of the old gentleman, had involved him ; 

■ how he wanted to pay off incumbrances ; and how the bankers and 
agents were overdrawn ; and Pitt Crawley ended by making a com- 
promise with his sister-in-law, and giving her a very small sum for the 
benefit of her little boy. . 

Viit knew how poor his brother and his brother’s family must be. 
It could not have escaped the notice of such a cool and experienced old 
diplomatist, that Rawdon’s family had nothing to live upon, and that 
houses and carriages are not to be kept for nothing. He knew very 
well that he was the proprietor or appropriator of the money, which, 
according to all proper calculation, ought to have fallen to his younger 
brother, and he had, we may be sure, some secret pangs of remorse 
within him, avhich warned him that he ought to perform some act of 
justice, or, let us say, compensation, towards these disappointed 
relations. A just, decent man, not without brains, who said his prayers, 
and knew his catechism, and did his duty outwardly through life, he 
could not be otherwise than aware that something^ was due -to his 
brother at his hands, and that morally he was Rawdon’s creditor. 

But, as one rearis in the columns of the Jtmes newspaper every now 
and then, queer announcements from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
acknowledging the receipt of from A. B., or ;^io from W. T., as 
conscience-money, on account of taxes due by the said A. B. or W/.T., 
which payments the penitents heg the Right Honourable gentleman 
to acknowledge through the medium of the public press — so is the 
Chancellor no doubt, and the reader likewise,* always perfectly sure 
that the above-named Ji. B. and W. T. are only paying a very’^small 
instalment of what they really owe, and that the man who sends up a 
twenty pound-note has very likely hundreds or thousands more for 
which he ought to account. Such, at least, are my feelings, when I see 
A. B. or W. T.’s insufficient acts of repentance. And I have no doubt 
that Pitt Crawley’s contption, or kindness if you will, towards his 
younger brother, by whom he had so much profited, was only a very 
small dividend upon«the capital sum in which he was indebted to 
Kawdon. Not everybody is willing to pay even so much. To part 
with money is a sacrifice beyond almost all men endowed with a sense 
‘of order. There is scarcely any man alive who*does not think himself 
meritorious for giving hi^ neighbour five pounds. Thriftless gives, not 
from a. beneficent pleasure in giving, but from a lazy delight in spending. 
He would not deny himself one enjoyment ; not his opera-stall, not his 
horse, not his dinner, not even the pleasure of giving Lazarus the five* 
pounds. Thrifty, who is good, wise, just,*and owes no man a penny, 
turns from a beggar, haggles with*a hackney-coachman, or denies a 
poor rehition, and 1 doubt which is the most selfish of the two. Money 
has only a diferent value in the eyes of each. 

So, in a word, Pitt Crawley thought he .would do something for his 
brother, and then thought that he would think about it some other time. 

And with regard to Becky, she was not a woman who expected too • 
much from the geherosity of her neighbours, and so was quite content 
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with all that Pitt Crawley had done for her. ^hc was acknowledged 
by the head of the family. If Pitt would not give her anything, he 
would get something for her some day. If she got no thoney from her 
brother-in-law, she got what was as good as money, — credit. Raggles 
was made rather easy in his mind by the spectacle of the union between 
the brothers, by a small payment on the spots and by the promise of a 
much larger sum speedily to be assigned to him. And Rebecca told 
Miss Briggs, whose Christmas dividend upon the little sum lent by her, 
Becky paid with an air of candid joy, and as if her exphequer was 
brimmiug over with gold — Rebecca, we say, told Miss Briggs, in strict 
confidence, that she had conferred with Sir Pitt, who was famous as a 
financier, on Briggs’s special behalf, as to the most profitable invest- 
ment of Miss B.’s remaining capital ; that Sir Pitt, after much con- 
sideration, had thought of a most safe and advantageous ^ay in which 
Briggs could lay out her money ; that, being especially interested in 
her as an attached friend of, the late Miss Crawley, and of the whole 
family, and that long before he left town, he had recommended that 
she should be i;eady with the money at a moment’s notice, so as 
to purchase at the most favourable opportunity the shares which Sir 
Pitt had in his eye. Poor Miss Briggs was very grateful for this mark 
of Sir Pitt’s attention — ^^it came so unsolicited, she said, for she never 
should havc»thought of removing the money from the funds — and the 
delicacy enhanced the kindness of the office ; and she promised to see 
her man of business immediately, and be ready with her little cash at 
the proper hour. 

• And this worthy woman was so grateful for the kindness of Rebecca 
in the matter, and for that of her generous benefactor, the Colonel, that 
she went out and spwit a great part of her half year’s dividend in the 
purchase of a black velvet coat for little Rawdon, who by the way was 
grown almost too big for black velvet now, and was of a size and age 
befitting him for the assumption of the virile jacket and pantaloons. 

He was a fine open faced boy, with blue, eyes and waving flaxen 
hair, sturdy in limb, but generous and soft in heart : foqdly attaching 
himself to all who were good to him — to the pony^to Lord Southdown* 
who gave him the horse — (he used to blush and glow all over when he* 
saw that kind young nqjjleman) — ^to the groom who had charge of the 
pony— to Molly, the cook, whcT crammed him with gjhost stories at 
night, and with good things from the dinner — to Briggs, whom he 
plagued and laughed at— and to hif father especially, whose attach- 
ment towards the lad was curious too to witness. Here, as he grew to 
be about eight years old, his ^attachments may be said to have ended. 
The beautiful mother-vision had faded away after a while. During 
near two years she had scarcely spoken to the child. She disliked 
him. He had the measles and the hooping-cough. He bored her. 
One day when he was standing at the landing-place, having crept 
down from the upper regions, attracted by the sound of his mother’s 
voice, who was singing to Lord Steyne, the drawing-room door opening 

•suddfely, discovered the little spy, who but a moment before bad been 
rapt in delight, and listening to the music. 
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His mother came out and struck him violently a couple of boxc^ on 
the car. He heard a laugh from the Marquess in the inner room, (who 
was amused by this free and artless exhibition of Becky’s temper,) and 
fled down below to his friends of the kitchen, bursting in an agony of 
grief. I 

It is not because it, hurts me,” little Rawdon gasped out — “only 
-—only ” — sobs and tears wound up the sentence in a storm. It was the 
little boy’s heart that was bleeding. “ Why mayn’t I hear her singing ? 
Why don’t she ever sing to me — as she does to that bald-headed man 
with the large teeth ? ” He gasped out at various intervals these excla- 
mations of rage and grief. The cook looked at the housemaid : the 
housemaid looked knowingly at the footman — the awful kitchen inqui- 
sition which sits in judgment in every house, and knows everything,— 
sate on Rebecca .at that moment. 

After tlfts incident, the mother’s dislike increased to hatred ; the 
consciousness that the child was in the house was a reproach and a 
pain to her. His very sight annoyed her.' Fear, doubt, and resistance 
sprang up, too, in the boy’s own bosom. They were separated from 
that day of the boxes on the ear. ‘ 

• Lord Steyne glso heartily misliked the boy. When they met by 
mischance, he made sarcastic* bows or remarks to the child, or glared 
at him with savage-looking eyes. Rawdon used to stare him in the 
face, and double his little fists in return. He knew his enemy ; and 
this gentleman, of all who came to the house, was the one who angered 
him most. One day the footman found him squaring his fists at Lord 
Stcyne’s hat in the hall. The footman told the circumstance as a good • 
joke to Lord Steyne’s coachman ; that officer imparted it to Lord 
Steyne’s gentleman, and to the servants’ hall iq, general. And very 
soon afterwards, when Mrs. Rawdon Crawley made her appearance at 
Gaunt House, the porter who unbarred the gates, the servants of all 
uniforms in the hall, the functionaries in white waistcoats, who bawled 
out from landing to landing the names of Colonel and Mrs. Rawdon 
Crawley, knew about hei^ or fancied they did. The man who brought 
her refreshment and jptood behind her chair, had talked her character 
ever with the large gentleman in motley-coloured clothes at his side. 
Bon Dieu ! it is awful, that servants’ inquisition ! You see a woman 
in a great party in a splendid saloon, curroundfcd by faithful admirers, 
distributing sparkling glances, dressed to perfection, curled, rouged, 
smiling and happy ; — Discove^ walks respectfij^y up to her, in the 
shape of a huge powdered man \dth large calyi^ and a tray of ices— 
with Calumny (which is as fatal as trum) — ^behind him, in the shap^ 
of the hulking fellow carrying the wafer-biscuits. Madam, your seciret 
will be talked over by those men at their club at the public-house 
to night, Jeames will tell Chawls his notions about you. over their 
pipes and pewter beer-pots. Some people ought to have mutes for 
servants in Vanity Fair— mutes who copld not write. If you are 
guilty ; tremble. That fellow behind your chair may be a Janissary 
with a bow-string in his plush breeches pocket. If you are^nc^^ guilty* 
have a care of appearances ; which are a#ruinoas as guilt, ‘ ' ' 
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“Was Rebecca guilty or not?” the Vchmgericht of the servants’ 
hall had pronounced against her. ' 

And, I shame to say, she would not have got credit had they not 
believed her to be guilty. It was the sight of the Marquis of Steyne’s 
carriage-lamps at her door, contemplated by Raggles, burning in the 
blackness of midnight, “that kep hini>up,” a^hc afterwards said ; that, 
even more than Rebecca’s aits and coaxings. 

And so — guiltless vety likely — she was writhing and pushing onward 
towards what they call “ a position in society,” and the servants wore 
pointing at her as lost* and ruined. So you see Molly thft housemaid 
of a morning, watching a spider in the door-post lay his thread and 
laboriously crawl up it, until, tired of the sport, she raises her broom 
and sweeps away the thread and the artificer. 

A day or twofbefore Christmas, Becky, her husband &nd her son 
made ready and went to pass theholydays at the seat of their ancestors 
at Queen’s Crawjley. Becky would have liked to leave the little brat 
behind, and would but for Lady Jane’s urgent invitations to the 
youngster ; and the symptoms of revolt and discontent which Rawdon 
manifested at her neglect of her son. “ He’s the finesj boy in England,” 
the father said, in a tone of reproach td her, “ and you don’t seem to 
care for hinj, Becky, as much as you do for your spaniel. He shan’t 
bother you much : at home he will be away from you in the nursery, 
and he shall go outside on the coach with me.” 

“ Where you go yourself because you want to smoke those filthy 
• cigars,” replied Mrs. Rawdon. 

“ I remember when you liked ’em though,” answered the husband. 

Becky laughed ; ^he was almost always good-humoured, “ That 
was when I was on my promotion, Goosey,” she said. “ Take Rawdon 
outside with you, and give him a cigar too if you like.” 

Rawdon did not warm his little son for the winter’s journey in this 
way, but he and Briggs wrapped*up the child in shawls and comforters, 
and he was hoisted respectfully on to the root of the coach in the dark 
morning, under the lamps of the White* Horse^Cellar ;• and with no 
small delight he watched the dawn rise, and made his first journey 
to the place which his father still called home. It was a journey of 
infinite pleasure to the bpy, to whom the incidents of the road afibrded ■ 
endless interest ; his father answering to him all questions connected 
with it, and telling him who lived in the great vvhite house to the right, 
and whom the park belonged to. His mother, inside the vehicle with 
her maid and her furs, her wrappers, and her scent bottles, made such 
a jQ-do that you would havfe thought she never had been in a stage 
coach before^much less, that she had been fumed out of this very 
one to make room for a paying passenger on a certain journey performed 
some half-score years ago. 

It was dark again when little Rawdon was wakened up to enter his 
uncle’s carriage at Mudbury, and he sate and looked out of it wondering 
. as tke great iron gates flew open, and at the white trunks of the limes 
as they swept by, until they stopped, at lepgth, before«the light windows 
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of the Hall, which were blazing and comfortable with Christmas 
welcome. The halhdbor was flung open— a big fire was burning in the 
great old fire-place — a carpet was down over the chequered black 
flags — “ It ’s the old Turkey one that used to be in the Ladies* Gallery,” 
thought Rebecca, arid the next instant was kissing Lady Jane. 

She and Sir Pitt perfprined idie same salute with great gravity : but 
Rawdon having been smoking, hung back rather from his sister-in-law, 
whose two children came up to their cousin and while Matilda held 
out her hand and kissed him, Pitt Binkic Southdown, the Son and 
heir, stood aloof rather, and examined him as a little dog does a big 
dog. 

Then the kind hostess conducted her guests to the snug apartments 
blazing with cheerful fires. Then the youifg ladies came :md knocked 
at Mrs. Rawdon’s door, under the pretence that they were desirous to 
be useful, b\it in reality to have the pleasure of inspecting the contents 
of her band and bonnet-boxes, and her .dresses which, though black, 
were of the newest London fashion. And they told her how much 
the Hall was changed for the better, and how old, Lady Southdown 
was gone, and how Pitt was taking his station in the country, as became 
a Crawley in fact^ Then the ^eat dinner-bell having rung, the family 
assembled at dinner, at which meal Rawdon Junior was placed by his 
aunt, the good-natured lady of the house ; Sir Pitt being uncommonly 
attentive to his sister-in-law at his own right hand. 

Little Rawdon exhibited a fine appetite, and showed a gentlemanlike 
behaviour. 

I like to dine here,’* he said to his aunt when he had completed ' 
his meal, at the conclusion of which, and after a decent grace by Sir 
Pitt, the young son and heir wa^ introduced, and was perched on a 
high chair by the baronet’s side, while the daughter took possession of 
the place and the little wine-glass prepared for her near her mother. 

“ I like to dine here,” said Rawdon Minor, looking up at his relation’s 
kind face. ^ 

“ Why ? ” said the good Lady Jane. 

I dine iil the kitchen when I am at home,” replied Rawdon Minor, 

“ or else with Briggs.” But Becky was so engaged with the baronet, 
her host, pouring out a flood of compliments an^ delights and raptures, 
and admiring young Pitt Binkie, whom she declared to be the most 
beautiful, intelligent, noble looking little creature, and so like his 
father, that she did not hear the remarks ’ of her own flesh and blood 
at the other end of the broad shining table. 

As a guest, and it being the first nighj of his arrival, Rawdon thtf 
Second was allowed to sit up until the hour when tea being over, and 
a great gilt book being laid on tlie table before Sir Pitt, all the 
domestics of the family streamed in, and Sir Pitt read prayfirs. It was 
the first time the poor little boy had ever witnessed or heard of such a 
ceremonial « 

The house had been much improved even since the Bauronet’s Tjrief ' 
r^ign, and was f^aounced by Becky to be perfect, charming, ddight- 
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fal, when she surveyed it in his company. As for little Rawdon, who 
examined it with the children for his guides^^it sOemed to him a perfect 
palace of enchantment and wonder. There were long galleries, and 
ancient state-bed rooms, there were pictures and old china, and 
armour. There were the rooms in which Grandpapa died, and by 
which the children walked with terrified Iqpks. “ Who was Grand- 
papa ? ” he asked ; and they told him how he used to be very old, and 
used to be wheeled about in a garden-chair, and they showed him the 
garden-chair one day rotting in the out-house in which it had lain 
since the old gentleman had been wheeled away yonder td the church, 
of which the spire was glittering over the park elms. 

The brothers had good occupation for several mornings in examin- 
ing the improvements which had been effected by Sir Pitt's genius and 
economy. And as they walked or rode, and^looked at them, they 
could talk without too much boring each other. And Pitt*took care to 
tell Rawdon what a heavy outlay of money these improvements had 
occasioned ; and that a man* of landedjzmd funded property was often 
very hard pressed for twenty pounds. “ There is that new lodge gate,” 
said Pitt, pointing to it humbly with the bamboo cane, “ I can no mofe 
pay for it before the dividends in January than I cari^fly.” 

“ t can lend you, Pitt, till then,” Ravfdon answered rather ruefully ; 
and they w^nt in and looked at the restored lodge, where the family 
arms were just new scraped in stone ; and where old Mrs. Lock, for 
the first time these many long years, had tight doors, sound roofs, and 
whole windows. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

BETWEEJI HAMPSHIRE AND*LONDON. 

Sir Pitt Crawley had done more than repair fences and reslor^ 
dilapidated lodges on the Queen's Crawley estate. Like a wise man 
he had set to work to febuild the injured popularity of his house, and 
stop up the gaps and ruins in which his name had been left by his 
disreputable and thriftless old predecessor. He was elected for the 
borough speedily after his father’s demise 5 a magistrate, a member of 
parliament, a county magnate and representative of an ancient family, 
ne made it his duty to sheftv himsdf before the Hampshire public, 
suhscribed handsomely to the county charities, called assiduously upon 
all the county folks, and laid himself out jn a word to take that position 
in Hampshire, and in the Empire afterwards, to which he thought his 
prodigious talents justly entitled him. Lady Jane was instructed to be 
friendly with the Fuddlestones, and the Wapshots, and the other 
. famous baronets, their neighbours. Their carriages might frequently 
be seen in the Queen’s Crawley avenue now ; thej* dined pretty fre- 
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c][iic*.illv nt tlie Hall (wjicre the cookery was so good, thnt U was clear 
Lady Jane very seldom hrtd a band in it), and in iclurn Pitt and his 
Wife most energetically dined out in all sorts of weather, and at all 
sorts of distances. 113 For though Pitt did not care for joviality, being a 
frigid man ot poor health and 2U)petitc, yet he ( onsidcred that to be 
hospitable and condescending was quite incumbent on his station, and 
e^ery time that he got a headache from too long an after-dinner sitting, 
he felt that he was a martyr to duty. He talked about crops, corn- 
laws, politics, with the best country gentlemen. He (who had been 
formerly inclined to be a sad freethinker on these points) entered into 
poaching and game preserving with ardour. He didn’t hunt : he 
wasn’t a hunting man : he was a man of books and peaceful habits : 
but he thought that the breed of horses must be kept up in the country, 
and that th^ brc6d of foxes must therefore be looked to, and for his 
part, if his friend, Sir Huddlestonc Fuddlestone liked to draw his 
country, and meet as of old the F. hounds used to do at Queen’s 
Cmwley, he should be happy to see him there, and the gentlemen of 
the Fuddlestone hunt. And to Lady Southdown’s dismay too he 
became orthodox in his tendencies every day : gave up prerxhing ift 
public and allendkig meetingjiouses ; went stoutly to Church : called 
on the Bishop, and all the Clergy at Winchester ; and made no objec- 
tion when the Venerable Archdeacon Trumper asked for a game of 
whist. What pangs must have been those of Lady Southdown, and 
what an utter cast-away she j must have thought her son-in-law for 
permitting such a godless diversion ! and when, on the return of the 
family from an o ra torio at Winchester, the Baronet announced to the * 
young ladies thaT’Ec* should next year very probably take them ,to 
the “ county balls.” They worshipped him for his Wndness. Lady Jane 
was only too obedient, and perhaps glad herself to go. The Dowager 
wrote off the direst descriptions of her daughter’s worldly behaviour to 
the authoress of the ‘‘Washerwoman of Finchley Common” at the 
Cape ; and her house in* Brighton being about this time unoccupied, 
returned to that watcring-placc, her absence being not very much 
deploied by her children. We may suppose, too, that Rebecca, on 
paying a second visit to Queen’s Crawley, did not feel particularly 
grieved at the absence of the lady of the medipine-chest ; though she 
'wrote a Christmas letter to her lad\%hip, in which she respectfully 
recalled herself to Lady Southdown’s recollection, spoke with gratitude 
of the delight which her ladyship’^ conversation had given her on the 
former visit, dilated on the kindness with which her ladyship had 
treated her in sickness, and declared that everything at Queen’» 
Crawley reminded her of her absent friend. 

A great part of the altered demeanour and popularity of Sir Pitt 
Crawley might have been traced to the counsels of that Astute little 
lady of Curzon Street. “ You remain a baronet— you consent to be 
a mere country gentleman,” she said to Wm, while he had been her 
guest in Londoru " No, Sir Pitt Crawley, X Imotv you better. I know 
your talents and your ambition. You fancy you hide them both ? but * 
you can conceal ileither from me. 1 1 shou^ Lord Steyne your pam- 
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phlet on malt. He was familiar with it : and said it was in the opinion 
of the whole Cabinet the most masterly thing that had appeared on 
the subject. The Ministry has its eye upon you, and I know what you 
want. You want to distinguish yourself in Parliament ; every one says 
you are the finest speaker in England (for your speeches at Oxford arc 
still remembered.) You want to be Member for the County, where 
with your own vote and your borough at your back, you can command 
anything. And you want to be Baron Crawley of Queen’s Crawley, 
and will be before you die. I saw it all. I could read your heart, Sir 
Pitt. If I had a husband who possessed your intellect as he docs your 
name, I sometimes think I should not be unworthy of him — ^but — ^but 
I am your kinswoman now,” she added with a laugh. . “ Poor little 
penniless I have got a little interest^ — and who knows, perhaps the 
mouse may be able to aid the lion.” * ^ 

Pitt Crawley was amazed and enraptured with her speech. “ How 
that woman comprehends mq! ” he said. “ I never could get Jane to 
read these pages of the malt-pamphlet. She has no idea that 1 have 
commanding talents or secret ambition. So they remember my speak- 
ing at Oxford, do fiiey ? The rascals ! now that 1 represent my borough 
and n\ay sit for the county, they begin Jo recollect <me ! Why, Lord 
Stcyne cut me at the levee last year : they are beginning to find out 
that Pitt Crawley is some one at last. Yes, the man was always the 
same whom these people neglected : it was only the* opportunity that 
was w-anting, and I will show them how that I can speak and act as 
well as write. Achilles did not declare himself until they gave him 
•the sword. I hold it now, and the world shall yet hear of Pitt 
Crawley.” 

Therefore it was that this roguish diplomatist had grown so hospit- 
able ; that he was so civil to oratorios and hospitals ; so kind to Deans 
and Chapters ; so generous in giving and accepting dinners ; so 
uncommonly gracious to farmers on market-days ; and so much 
interested about county business ; and that tl^ Christmas at the Hall 
was the gayest which had been known there for many a Iqng day. 

On Christmas day a great family gafhering ^ook place. All tho 
Crawleys from the Rectory came to dine. Rebecca was as frank and 
fond of Mrs. Bute, as if the other had never been her enemy, affection- “ 
ately interested in the dfear girls? and surprised at the progress which 
they had made in n)usic since her time ; and insisted upon encoring 
one of the duets out of the great sopg-books which Jim, grumbling, 
had been forced to bring under his arm from the Rectory. Mrs. Bute, 
perforce, was obliged to adopt a decent demeanour towards the little 
adventuress— of course being free to discourse with her daughters after- 
wards about the absurd respect with which Sir Pitt treated his sister- 
in-law. But Tim, who had sate next to hex at dinner, declared she was 
a trump : and one and all of the Rector’s family agreed that the litdq 
Rawdon was a fine boy. TJiiey . respected a possible baronet in the 
boy, between whom and the title there was omy the little sickly pale 
•Pitt Binkie. ^ 

The children werp yerygood iriemda.. Pitt Binkie was too little a 
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dog for such a big dog as Rawdon to play with Tand Matilda being 
only a girl, of course iidt fit companion for a young gentleman who was 
near eight years old, and going into jackets very soon. He took the 
command of this small party at once— the little girl and the little boy 
following him about with great leverence at such times as he con- 
descended to sport witli^hem. tHis happiness and pleasure in the 
country were extreme. The kitchen-garden pleased him hugely, the 
flowers moderately, but the pigeons and the poultry, and the stables 
when he was allowed to visit them, were delightful objects to him. He 
resisted being kissed by the Miss Crawleys : but he allowed Lady Jane 
sometimes to embrace him : and it was by her side that he diked to sit 
when the signal to retire to the drawing-room being given, the ladies 
left the gentlemen to their claret — ^by her side rather/ chan by his 
mother. For Rebecca seeing that tenderness was the fashion, called 
Rawdon to fter one evening, and stooped down and kissed him, in the 
presence of all the ladies. 

• -T* He looked her full in the face after the operation,' trembling and 
turning very red, as his wont was when moved. “ You never kiss me 
at home, Mamma,” he said ; at which there was a gtneral silence and 
consternation, an4 a by no means pleasant look in Becky’s eyes. 

Rawdon was fond of his ?»ister-in-law, for her regard for hfs son. 
Lady Jane and Becky did not get on quite so well at thjs visit as oh 
occasion of the former one, when the Colonel’s wife was bent upon 
pleasing. Those two speeches of the child struck rather a chill. ^ Per- 
haps Sir Pitt was rather too attentive to her. 

»■> But Rawdon, as became his age and size, was fonder of the society , 
of the men than of the women ; and never wearied of accompanying * 
his sire to the stables, whither the Colonel retircci^to smoke his cigar— 
Jim, the Rector’s son, sometimes joining his cousin in that^and other 
amusements. He and the Baronet’s keeper were very close friends, 
their mutual taste for dawgs ” bringing them much together. On one 
day, Mr. James, the Cdonel, and Horn, the keeper, went and shot 
pheasants, taking little Kawdon with them. On another most blissful 
morning, theSe four gentleman partook of the amusement of rat-hunting 
in a barn, which sport Rawdon as yet had never seen anything so 
•noble. Theykopped up the ends of certain drains in the barn, into 
the other openings of which ferrets* were inserted; and then stood 
silently aloof with uplifted stakes in their hands, and an anxious little 
terrier (Mr. James’s celebrated “dawg” Forceps, i indeed,) scarcely 
breathing from excitement, listening motionless on three legs, to the 
faint squeaking of the rats below. Desperately bold at last, Sie perse- 
cuted animals bolted above-ground : the terrier accounted for one, tlfe 
keeper for another, Rawdon, from flurry and excitement missed his rat, 
but on the other hand he half-murdered a ferret 

But the greatest day of all was that on which Sir Huddlestone , 
Fuddlestone’s hounds met upon the lawn at Queen’s Crawley. 

That was a famous sight for little Rawdon, At half-past ten, Tom 
Moody, Sir Huddlestone Fuddlestone’s huntsman, is seen trottipg up 
the avenue, followed by the noble pack of hounds in a compact body 
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—the rear being brought up by the two whips jlad in' stained scarlet 
frocks —liglit hard-featured lads on well-bred lean horses, possessing 
marvellous dexterity in casting the points of their long he<wy whips at 
the thinnest part of any dog’s skin who dares to straggle from the mam 
body, or to take the slightest notice, or even so much as wink at the 
hares and rabbits starting under their ^ose. • 

Next comes boy Jack, Tom Moody’s sonj who weighs five stone, 
measures cight-and-forty inches, and will never be any bigger. He is 
])cirhcd on a large raw-boned hunter, half-covcrcd by ^ capacious 
saddle. This animal is Sir Huddlcstonc Fuddlestonc’s favourite horse 
— the Nob. Other horses, ridden by other small boys, arrive from time 
to time, awaiting their masters, who will come cantering on anon. 

'fom Moody rides up to the door of the Ilkll, where he is welcomed 
by the butler, who offers him drink, which he declin'es. and his 
pack,then draw off into a sheltered corner of the* lawn, where the dogs 
roll on the grass, and play oj* growl angrily at one another, ever and 
anon breaking out into furious fight speedily to be quelled by Tom’s 
voice, unmatched ^t rating, or the snaky thongs of the whips. 

Many young gentlemen canter up on thorough-bred hacks, spatter- 
dashed to the knee, and enter the housQ to drink ofeerry -brandy and 
pay their respects to the ladies, or more modest and sportsman-like, 
divest thcmstlvcs of their mud-boots, exchange their hacks for their 
hunters, and warm their blood by a preliminary gallop round the lawn. 
Then they collect round the p.ick in the corner, and talk with Tom 
Moody of past sport andj the merits of SnivcllVi and Diamond, and of 
the state of the country and of the wretched breed of foxes. 

Sir Huddlcstonc presently appears mounted on a clever cob, and 
rides up the Hall, •where he enters and does the civil thing by the 
ladies, after which, being a man of few words, he proceeds to business. 
The hounds are drawn up to the HaU-door and little Rawdon descends 
amongs{ them, excited yet half alarmed by the caresses which they 
bestow upon him, at the thumps he reccives^from their waving tails, 
and at their canine bickerings, scarcely restrained by Tlom Moody’s 
tongue and lash. 

Meanwhile, Sir Huddlcstonc has hoisted himself unwieldily on the 
Nob : “ Let’s try Sowstq^’s Spinney, Tom,” says the Baronet, “ Farmer 
Mangle tells me there are two fBxcs in it.” Tom blows his horn and 
trots off, followed by the pack, by the whips, by the young gents from 
Winchester, by the farmers of the neighbourhood, by the labourers of 
the parish on foot, with whom \he day is a great holiday ; Sir Huddle- 
stone bringing up the rear witji Colonel Crawley, and the whole cortege 
disappears down the avenue. 

The Reverend Bute Crawley (who has been toq modest to appear 
at the pubMc meet before his nephew’s windows), and whom Tom 
Moody remembers forty years back a slender; divine riding the wildest 
horses, jumping the widest brooks, and larking over the newest gates 
in the country,— his Reverence, we say, happens to trot out from the 
Rectoty Lane on his powerful black horse, just as Sir Huddlestone 
passes ; he joins the worthy baronet. Hounds ana horsemen dis- 

2 B 
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appear, and little Ra\i;doii remains on the door-steps, wondering and 
happy. 

During the progress of this memorable holiday, little Rawdon, if he 
had got no special liking for his uncle, always awful and cold, and 
locked up in his study plunged in justice-business and surrounded by 
bailiffs and farniers~haj^ gained the good graces of his married and 
maiden aunts, of the two little folks of the Hall, and of Jim of the 
Rectory, whom Sir Pitt is encouraging to pay his addresses to one of 
the young ladies, with an understanding doubtless that he shall be 
presented to the living when it shall be vacated by his fox-hunting old 
sire' Jim has given up that sport himself and confines himself to a 
little harmless duck or snipe-shooting or a little quiet trifling with the 
rats during the Cliristmas holidays, after which be will return to the 
University qjid tty and not be plucked, once more. He has already 
eschewed green coats', red neckcloths, and other worldly ornan^nts, 
and is preparing himself for a change in his condition. In this cheap 
and thrifty way Sir Pitt tries to pay off his debt to his family. 

'■ ’ r Also tiefore this merry Christmas was over, the Baronet had screwed 
up courage enough to give his brother another draft on his bankers 
and for no less a sum than a hundred pounds, an act which caused Sir 
Pitt cruel pangs at first, but which made him glow afterwiirds to think 
himself one of the *most generous of men. Rawdon and his son went 
away with the utmost heaviness of heart. Becky and the ladies parted 
with some alacrity, however : and our friend returned to London to 
commence those avocations with which we find her occupied when this* 
chapter begins. Under her care the Crawley House in Great Gaunt 
Street was quite rejuvenescent, and ready for thtf reception of Sir Pitt 
and his family, when the Baronet came to London to attend his duties 
in Parliament, and to assume that position in the country for which 
his vast genius fitted him. ^ 

For the first session, <this profound dissembler hid his projects and 
never openo^ his lips but to present a petition from Mudbury. But he 
attended assiduously in his place, and learned thoroughly the routine 
and business of the house. At home he gave himself up to the perusal 
of Blue'Books, to the alarm and wonder of Lady Jane, who thought 
he waslEiIiing himself by late hours ^d intense application. And he 
made acquaintance with the ministers, and the chiefs of his party/ 
determining to rank as one of them before many years were over. 

Lady Jane’s sweetness and kindness had inspired Rebecca with 
such a contempt for her ladyship as the< little woman found no sm^ 
diflSiculty in concealing. That sort of goodness and simplicity which 
Lady Jane possessed, annoyed our friend Becky, and it was impossible 
for her at times not to show, or to let the other ^vine her scorn. Her 
presence, too, rendered ^dy Jane uneasy. Her husband talked con- 
stantly with Becky. Signs of intelligence seemed to pass between 
them :|and Pitt .spoke with her on subjects on which he never thpught 
of discoursing Lady Jane. The latter did not understand them to* 
be sure, l;?jjt mortifying to rpm^n.^ilent; still. more mortifying 
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to know that you had nothing to say, and heaa that little audacious 
Mrs. Rawdon dashing on from subject to subject, with a word for 
eveiy man, and a joke always pat; and to sit in one’s own house alone,.'; 
by the fireside, and watching all the men round your rival. 

In the country, when Lady Jane w^ tellii^ stories to the children, 
who clustered about her knees, (little Rawdoli into the bargain, who 
was very fond of her) — and Becky came into the room, sneering, with 
green scornful eyes, poor Lady Jane grew silent under those balejful 
glances. Her simple little fancies shrank away tremulously, as fairies 
in the story-books, before a superior bad angel. She could not go on, 
although Rebecca, with the smallest inflection of sarcasm in her voice, 
iDesouglit her to continue that charming story. And on her side, gentle 
thoughts and simple pleasures were odious to Mrs. Becky, they dis- 
corded with her; she hated people for liking them; she s[mrned chil- 
dren and children-lovcrs. “ I have no taste for brezid and butter,**’ sh& 
would say, when caricaturing Lady Jane and her ways to my Lord 
Stcyne. ^ 

“No more has<i certain person for holy water,” his lordship replied 
with a bow and a grin, and a great jarring laugh afterwards. 

So these two ladies did not see much of each dther except upon 
those occasions, when the younger brother’s wife, having an object to 
gain from thfe other, frequented her. They my -loved and my-dcared 
each other assiduously, but kept apart generally ; whereas Sir Pitt, in 
the midst of his multiplied avocations, found daily time to see his 
sister-in-law. 

On the occasion of his first Speaker’s dinner. Sir [Pitt took - the 
opportunity of appearing before his sister-in-law in his uniforib — ^that 
old diplomatic suit which he had worn when attachd to the I’umper- 
iiickel legation. 

Becky complimented him upon that dress, and admired him almost 
as much as his own wife and children, to whom he displayed himself 
before he set out. She said that it was only the thorough-bred gentle- 
man that could wear the Court suit with advantaee ; it was only your 
men of ancient race whom the culotte courte became. Pitt looked* 
down with complacency at his legs, which had not, in truth, much 
more symmetry or swell* than th^ lean court sword which dangled by 
his side : looked down at his legs and thought in his heart that he was 
killing. ‘ * 

When he was gone, Mrs. Becky made a caricature of his figure, 
which she showed to Lord Steyne when he arrived. His lordship 
cdl-ried off the sketch, delighted with the accuracy of the resemblance. 
He had done Sir Pitt Crawley the honour to meet him at Mrs. Becky’s 
house, and had been most gracious to the new baronet and member. 
Pitt was struck too by the deference with which the great Peer treated 
his sister-in-law, by her case and sprightliness in the conversation, and 
by the delight with which the? other mqn of the party listened to her 
tfilk. JLord Steyne made no doubt but that the baronet had only Obm- 
menced his career in public life, and expected rather gjixiously to hear 
him as an orator i as they were neighbQur$ ^or Great Gaunt Street 
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leads into Gaunt Square, whereof Gaunt House, as everybody knows, 
forms one side) my lord hoped that as soon as Lady Steyne arrived in 
London she would have the honour of making the acquaintance of 
Lady Crawley. He left a card upon his neighbour in the course of 
a day or two : liis neigh|iour wljDm he had, as his predecessor, |ever 
thought fit to notice though they had lived near each other for near 
a century past. 

In the midst of these intrigues and fine parties and wise and bril- 
liant pcrsofiages Kawdon felt himself more and more isolated every 
day. He was allowed to go to the club more : to dine abroad with 
bachelor friends : to come and go when he liked, without any questions 
being asked. And he and Rawdon the younger many a time would 
walk to Gaunt Street, and sit with the lady and the children there 
while Sir Ktt was closeted with Rebecca, on his way to the House, or 
on hfs return from it. 

Th^ cx-Colonel would sit for hours in his brother’s house very 
silent, and thinking and doing as little as possible. He was glad to be 
employed of an errand: to go and make inquiries ‘about a horse or 
a servant : or to carve the roast mutton for the dinner of the children. 
He was beat an 3 !cowed into laziness and submission. Dalilah had 
imprisoned him and cut his hair off, too. The bold and rpckless young 
blood of ten years back was subjugated, and was turned into a torpid, 
submissive, middle-aged, stout gentleman. 

And poor Lady Jane was aware that Rebecca had captivated her 
husband : although she and Mrs. Rawdon my-deared and my-loved 
each other every day they met. 


CHAPTER XLVL 
STRUGGLES AND TRIALS. 

Our friends at Brompton were meanwhile passing their Christmas 
after their fashion, and in a manner by no means too cheerful. 

Out of the hundred pounds a year, which was about the amount 
of her income, the widow Osborne had been in the habit of giving up 
nearly three-fourths to her father and mother, for the expenses of hfer- 
self and her little boy. With £120 more, supplied by Jos., this family 
of four people, attended by a single Irish servant who^also did for 
Clapp and his wife, might manage to live in decent comfort through 
the year, and hold up their heads yet, and be able to give a friend 
a dish of tea still, after the storms and dislippointments of their early 
life* Sedley still maintained his ascendancy over the family ,pf 
Clapp, his ex-clerk. Clapp remembered the time when, sitting on the 
edge of the chair, he tossed off a bumper to the health of ‘ Mrs. S — ^ 
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Miss Emmy, and Mr. Joseph in India,* at the merchant’s rich table in 
Russell Square. Time magnified the splendour of those recollections 
in the honest clerk’s bosom. Every time he came up from the kitchen- 

S arlour to the drawing-room, and partook of tea or gin-and-water with 
Ir. Sedley, he would say, “ This was not what you was accustomed 
to once. Sir,” and as gravely gmd revefentiallj^ drink the health of the 
ladies as he had done in the days of their utmost prosperity. He 
thought Miss ’Melia’s playing the divinest music ever performed, and 
her the finest lady, never would sit down before Sedley at the 
club even, nor would he have that gentleman’s character abused by 
any member of the society. He had seen the first men in London 

shaking hands with Mr. S ; he said, “ He’d known him in times 

when Rothschild might be seen on Change with him any day, nnd he 
owed him personally everythink.” ‘ 4 

Clapp, with the best of characters and hand-writings, had been able 
very soon after his master’s disaster to find other employment for him- 
self. Such a little fish as me can swim in any bucket,” he ufeed to 
remark, and a meqjber of the house from which old Sedley had seceded 
was very glad to make use of Mr. Clapp’s services, and to reward them 
with a .comfortable salary. In fine, all Medley’s weidthy friends had 
dropped off one by one, and this poor ex-dependent still remained 
faithfully attached to him. , 1 , 

Out of the small residue of hq?: income, which Amelia [kept back 
for herself, the widow had need of all the thrift and care possible in 
order to enable her to keep her darling boy dressed in such a manner 
as became George Osborne’s son, and to defray the expenses of the 
little school to which, after much misgiving and reluctance, and many 
secret pangs and fears^on her own part, she had been induced to send 
the lad. She had sate up of nights conning lessons and spelling over 
crabbed grammars and geography books m order to teach them to 
Georgy. She had worked even at the Latin accidence, fondly hoping 
that she might be capable of instructing hint in that language. To 
part with him all day: to send him out to the mercy of a schoolmaster’s 
cane and his schoolfellows’ roughness, waS almost like weaning him • 
over again, to that weak mother, so tremulous and full of sensibility. 
He, for his part, rushed woff to the school with the utmost happiness. • 
He was longpig for the change. That chilcysh gladness wounded his 
mother, who was herself so grieved to part with him. She would 
rather have had him more soriy, she. thought : and then was deeply 
repentant within herself, for daring to be so selfish as to wish her own 
son to be’hnhappy. • 

Georgy ma& great progress in the school, which was kept by a 
friend of his mother’s constant admirer, the Rev. Mr. Binrfey. He 
brought homb numberless prizes and testimonials of ability. He told 
his mother countless stories every night about his school-companions : 
and what a fine fellow Lyons was, and what a sneak Sniffin was : and 
how Steel’s father actually supplied the meat for the establishment, 
Whereat Golding’s mother came in a carriage to fetch hjm every Satdr- 
day ; and how N 6 at had straps to his .trpwsers,— might he have, straps? 
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and how Bull Major was so strong (though only in Eutropius) that it 
was believed he could licit the Usher, Mr. Ward himself. So Amelia 
learned to know every one of the boys in that school as well as Georgy 
himself : and of nights she used to help him in his exercises and puzzle 
her little head over his lessons as eagerly as . if she was herself going 
in the morning into the presenc8 of the piaster. Once, after a certain 
combat with Master Smith, George came home to his mother with 
a black eye, and bragged prodigiously to his parent and his delighted . 
old grandfather about his valour in the fight, in which, if the truth was 
known, he did not behave with particular heroism, and in which he 
decidedly had the worst. But Amelia has never forgiven that Smith to 
this day, though he is now a peaceful apothecary near Leicester Square. 

In these quiet labours and harmless cares the gentle widow’s life 
was passing away, a silver hair or twp marking the progress of time 
on her head, and a line deepehing ever so little on her fair forehead. 
She used to smile at these marks of time. “What matters it,” she 
asked, '“for an old woman like me?” All she hoped for was to live 
to see her son great, famous, and glorious, as he deserved to be. She 
kept his copybooks, his drawings, and compositions, and showed them 
about in her littlo circle, as if they were miracles of genius. She con- 
fided some of these specimens to Miss Dobbin ; to show them to Miss 
pslporne, George’s aunt, to show them^ to Mr. Osborne himself--^to 
make that old man repent of his cruelty and ill-feeling towards him 
who was gone. All her husband’s faults and foibles she had buried in 
the grave with him : she only remembered the lover, who had married 
her at all sacrifices: the noble husband so brave and beautiful, in 
whose arms she had hung on the morning when he had gone away 
to fight, and die gloriously for his king. From ^heaven the hero must 
be smiling down upon that paragon of a boy whom he had left to 
comfort and console her. 

We have seen how one of George’s grandfathers (Mr. Osborne), in 
his easy chair in Russell Square, daily grew more violent and moody, 
and how hi^ daughter, with her fine carriage, and her fine horses, and 
her name on half th6 public charity-lists of the town, was a lonely, miser- 
able, persecuted old maid. She thought again and again of the beautiful 
little boy, her brother’s son, whom she had seen^ She longed to be 
allowed to drive in the fiigie carriage to the house in which he lived : 
and she used to look out day after day as she took her solitary drive 
in the Park, in hopes that she might see him. Her sister, the banker’s 
lad]^ occasionally condescended to pay her old home and companion 
a lasit in Russell Square. She brought a couple of sickl/ childToen 
attenfled by a prim nurse, and in a faint genteel giggling tone cackled 
to her sister about her fine acquaintance, and how her little Frederick 
was the image of Lord Claud Lollypop, and her sweet Maria had been 
noticed by the Baroness as they were driving in their donkey-chaise 
at Rochampton. She urged her to make^her papa do something for 
the darlings. Frederick she had determined should go into thje 
arid if they ma^e an elder son of him (and Mr. Bullock was pcftitiycly 
ruining and pinching himself to death to buy land), how was the 
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darling girl to be provided for ? “I expect you, dear,” Mrs. Bullock 
would say, “ for, of course my share of our fapa’s property must go 
to the head of the house, you know. Dear Rhoda Macmull will dis- 
engage the whole of the Castletoddy property as soon as poor dear 
Lord Castletoddy dies, who is quite epileptic ; and little Macduff Mac- 
mull will be Viscount Castletoddy. Both th^ Mr. Bludyers of Mincing 
Lane have settled th^ fortunes on Fanny Bludyer’s little boy. My 
darling Frederick muS^ positively be an eldest son; and — and do ask 
Papa to bring us back his account in Lombard Street*, will you, dear ? 
It doesn’t look well, his going to Stumpy and Rowdy’s.” * After which 
kind of speeches, in which fashion and the main chance were blended 
together, and after a kiss, which was like the contact of an oyster — 
Mrs. Frederick; Bullock would gather her starched nurslings, and 
simper back into her carriage. 

Every visit which this leader of ton paid to her family was more 
unlucky, for her. Her father paid more money into Stumpy and Rowdy’s, 
Her patronage became more* and more insufferable. The poor widow 
in the little cottage at Brompton, guarding her treasure there, little 
knew how eagerly some people coveted it. * 

On that night when Jane Osborne had told her father that shejiad 
seen his grandsoivthe old man had nAde her no reply: but he had 
shown no ^jiger— and had bade her good night on going himself to 
his room in rather a kindly voice. And he must have meditated on 
what she said, and have made some inquiries of the Djobbin family 
regarding her visit ; for a fortnight after it tdok place, he asked her 
where was her little iFrench watch and chain she used to wear? 

I bought it with my money. Sir,” she said in a great fright. * 

“ Go and order pother like it, or a better if you can get it,” said 
the old gentleman, and lapsed again into sileiice. 

Of late, the Miss Dobbins more than once repeated their entreaties 
to Amelia, to allow George to visit them. His aunt had shown her 
inclination; perhaps his grandfather hims^f, they hinted, might be 
disposed to be reconciled to him. Surely, Amelia could not refuse 
such advantageous chances for the bo> No% could %hc: out ,she 
acceded to their overtures with a very heavy and suspicious heart, wah 
always uneasy during the child’s absence frotn her, and welcomed him 
back as if he was reSqued out of some danger. He brought back • 
money and toys, at which the widow looked with alarm and jealousy : 
she asked him always if he hsyl seen any gentleman — “ Only old Sir 
William, who drove him about in the four-wheeled chaise, and Mr. 

g obbin, who arrived on the beautiful bay horse in the afternoon— in , 
e green coat and pink netk-cloth, with the gold-headed whip, who 
promised to show him the Tower of London, and take him out with 
the Surrey hounds.” At last, he said ^ There lu/as an old gentleman, 
with thick eye-brows and a broad hat, and large chain and seals. He. 
came one day as the coaqjniian was lunging Georgy round the lawn pn 
the gray pony. . He looked at me very much. He shook very much. 

I saM ‘My name is Norval’ after dinner. My aunt began to cry. 
She is always crying.” Such was George’s report omthat night 
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Then Amelia knew that the boy had seen his grandfather: and 
looked out feverishly for a proposal which she was sure would follow, 
and which came, in fact, in .a few days afterwards. Mr. Osborne 
formally offered to take the boy, and make him heir to the fortune 
which he had intended that his father should inherit. He would make 
Mrs. George Osborne ai:^^ allowance, such as to assure her a decent 
competency. If Mrs. George Osborne proposed to marry again, its 
Mr, O. heard was her intention, he would not withdraw that allowance. 
But it must be understood, that the child would live entirely with his 
grandfather 5n Russell Square, or at whatever other place Mr. O. should 
select ; and that he would be occasionally permitted to see Mrs. George 
Osborne at her own residence. This message was brought or read to 
her in a letter one day, when her mother was from home, and her 
father absent as usual, in the City. 

She was iiever seen angry but twice or thrice in her life, and it was 
in one of these moods that Mr. Osborne’s attorney had the fortune to 
behold ,her. She rose up trembling and flushing very much as soon 
as, after reading the letter, Mr. Poe handed it to her, and she tore the 
paper into a* hundred fragments, which she trod on. I marry again ! 
— Intake money to part from my child! Who dares insult me by 
proposing such a’thmg? Tdil Mr. Osborne it is. a cowardly letter, 
Sir — a cowiirdly letter-^ will not answer it. I wisli you good morn- 
ing, Sir — and she bowed me out of the room like a tragedy Queen,” 
said the lawyer who told th^ story. 

Her parents never remarked her agitation on that day, and she 
never told them of the interview. They had their own affairs to interest 
them,* affairs which deeply interested this, innocent tand unconscious 
lady. The old gentleman, her father, was always ;^abbling in specula- 
tion. We have seen how the Wine Company and the Coal Company 
had failed him. But, prowling about the City always eagerly and 
restlessly still, he lighted upon some other scheme, of which he thought 
so well that he embarked in it ip spite of the remonstrances of Mr. 
Clapp, to whom indeed he never dared to tell how far he had engaged 
himself in it. * And a? it wa? always Mr. Sedley’s maxim not to talk 
sfbout mbney matters before women, they had no inkling of the mis- 
fortunes that were in store for then^ until the unhappy old gentleman 
was forced to make gradual confessions. 

The bills of the little household, which had been settled weekly, 
first fell into arrear. The remittance^ had not arrived from India, 
Mt. Sedley told his wife with a disturbed face. As she had paid her 
bills very regularly hitherto, one or two of the tradesmen to whom thp 
poor lady was obliged to go round asking'for time were very angry at 
a delay, to which they were perfectly used from more irregular customers, 
Emmy’s contribution, paid over cneerfuUy without any questions,' kept 
the little company in half rations however. And the first six months 
passed away pretty easily: old Sedley still keeping up with the notion 
that his ^ares must rise, and that all would oe well.* 

No sixty pounds, however, came to help the household at th© end 
of the half yearjp and it fell deeper and deeper inta trouble--Mrs. 
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Sedley, who was growing infirm and was much shaken, remained 
silent or wept a great deal with Mrs. Clapp in thh kitchen. The butcher 
was particularly surly : the grocer insolent — once or twice little Georgy 
had grumbled about the dinners : and Amelia, who still would have 
been satisfied with a slice of bread for her own dinner, could not but 
perceive that her son was neglected,* and purchased little things out of 
her private purse to keep the boy in health. 

At last they told her, or told her such a garbled story as people in 
difficulties tell. One day, her own money having beeti ^received, and 
Amelia about to pay it over : she who had kept an' account of the 
moneys expended by her, proposed to keep a certain portion back out 
of her dividend, having contracted engagements for a new suit for 
Georgy. . « 

Then it came out that Jos’s remittances were not miid; that the 
house was in difficulties which Amelia ought to have s^n before, her 
mother, said, but she cared for nothing or nobody except Georgy* At . 
this she passed all of her money across the table without a word to her 
mother, and returned to her room to cry her eyes out. She had a 
great access of sensibility too that day, when obliged to go and 
countermand the clothes, the darling cljthes on which she had set her 
hcarf for Christn^s day, ^nd the cut and fashion of which she had 
arranged iib many conversations with a small milliner, her friend. 

Hardest of all, she had to break the matter to Georgy, who made 
a loud outci^. Every body had new clothes at Christmas. The 
others would laugh at him. He would have new clothes. She had 
promised them to him. The poor widow had only kisses to give him. 
She darned the old suit in tears. She cast about among her little 
ornaments to see gould she sell any thing to procure the desired 
novelties.? There was her India shawl that Dobbin had sent her. She 
remembered in former days going with her mother to a fine India shop 
on Ludgate Hill, where the ladies had all sorts of dealings and bargaiffiT 
in these articles. Her checks flushed and hgr eyes shone with pleasure 
as she thought of this resource, and she kissed away George to school 
in the morning, smiling brightly after him. 'Dhe boy Telt there 
good news in her look. 

Packing up her shawl in a handkerchief, (another of the gifts of the 
good Major,) she^hid*them under her cloak, and walked flushed and“ 
eager all the way to Ludgate Hill, tripping along by the Park wall, and 
running over the crossings, so that many a man turned as she hurried 
by him, and looked after her rosy pretty face. She calculated how she 
^hould spend the proceeds of her shawl : how, besides the clothes, she < 
would buy the books that he longed for, and pay his half-year’s school- 
ing 5 and how she would bUy a cloak for her father instead of that old 
great-coat -which he wore. She was not mistaken as to the value of 
the Major’s gift. It was a very^ fine and beautiful web : and the 
merchant made a very gqpd, bargain when he gave her twenty guineas 
for her shawl. ^ 

. She ran on amazed and flurried with her riches to Darton’s shop in 
St Paul’s Church Yard, and there purchased the Parent’s Assistant,” 
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and* the “Sandford and Merton” Georgy longed for, and got into the 
coach there with her paAel, and went home exulting. And she pleased 
herself by writing in the fly-leaf in her neatest little hand, “ George 
Osborne, A Christmas gift from his affectionate mother.” The books 
are extant to th^s day, with the fair delicate superscription. 

She was going from^ her own r«om with the books in her hand to 
place them (»n George’s table, where he might find them on his return 
from school ; when in the passage, she and heit mother met. The gilt 
bindings of tl\e Seven handsome little volumes caught the old lady’s eye. 
^ What are those?” she said. 

“Some books for Georgy,” Amelia replied, blushing — “I — I 
promised them to him at Christmas.” 

“Books.!” cried the elder lady indignantly, “Books, when the 
whole house wants bread! Books, when to keep you and your son 
in luxury, and your dear father out of gaol, I ’ve sold every trinket I 
had, the India shawl from my back — even -^own to the very spoons, 
that our tradesmen mightn’t insult us, and that Mr. Clapp, which 
indeed he is justly entitled, being not a hard landlord, and a civil man, 
and a father, might have his rent. O Amelia! youTjreak my heart 
with your books, aijjd that boy of yours, whom you are ruining, though 
part with him you will not. t) Amelia, njay God send you a more* 
dutiful child than I have had. There ’s Jos deserts his father in his 
old age; and there ’s George, who might be provided for, and who 
might be rich, going to school like a lord, with a gold watch and chain 
round his neck — while my dear, dear old man is without a sh— •, shil- 
ling,” Hysteric sobs and cries ended Mrs. Sedley’s .speech — ^it echoed 
through every room in the small house, whereof the other female 
inmates heard every word of the colloquy. r 

“ O mother, mother 1 ” cried the poor Amelia in reply. “ You^ told 
me nothing — I — I promised him the books. I — I only sold my shawl 
tills morning. Take the money — ^take everything ” — and with quiver- 
ing hands she took out lysr silver, and her sovereigns — her precious 
golden sovereigns, which she thrust into the hands of her mother, 
wjience they overflowed and .tumbled, rolling down the stairs. 

And then she went into her ropm, and sank down in despair and 
utter misery. She saw it all now,, ' Her selfishness was sacrificing the 
‘boy. But for her he might have weafltl^ station, education, and his 
father’s place, which the elder George had forfeited for her sake.' She 
had but to speak the words, and her father was restored to competency : 
and the boy raised to fortune, D what a conviction it ^was to tliat 
tender and stricken heart! 
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CHAPTER XLVII., 

GAUNT^OUSE? 

All the world knows that Lord Steyne’s town palace stands in Oaunt- 
square, out of which Great Gaunt-street leads, whithes wc first con- 
ducted Rebecca, in the time of the departed Sir Pitt Crawley. Peering 
over the railings and through the black trees into the garden of the 
Square, you see a few miserable governesses with wan-faced pupils 
wandering round and round it, and round the dreary grass-plot in the 
centre of which rises the statue of Lord Gaunt, wh6 foqght at Minden, 
in a three-tailed wig, and otherwise habited like a Roman Empetor. 
Gaunt House occupies iffegrly a side of the Square. The remaining 

^ three sides are composed of mansions that have passed away into 

* Dowagerism ;-*-tall, dark houses, with window-frames of stone, or 
picked out of a lighter red. Little light seems to be behind those lean, 
conifortless casements now : and hospitality to hawe passed away from 
those doors as much as the laced lacqueys and link-boys of old times, 
who used4o put out their torches in the blank iron extinguishers that 
still flank the lamps over the steps. Brass plates have penetrated into 
the Square — Doctors, the Diddlesex bank’ Western Branch — the 
English and European Reunion, &c. — it has a dreary look— nor is my 
Lord Steyne’s palace less dreary. All I have ever seen of it is the vast 
wall in front, with the rustic columns at the great gate, through which 
an old porter peeK sometimes with a fat and gloomy red face — and 
over the wall the garret and be<f-room windows, and the chimneys, out 
of which there seldom comes any smoke now. For the present Loyd. 
Steyne lives at Naples, preferring the view of thfe Bajr and Capri-ffid 
Vesuvius, to the dreary aspect of the wall im Gaunt-square. 

A few score of jrardsdown New Gaunt-street, aijd leading into 
Gaunt-mews indeed, is a little modest bhek doAr, which you would not . 
remark frorri that of any of the other stables. But many a little close 
carriage has stopbed,at that door, as my informant (little Tom Eaves, 
whojknows everything, and who showed me the 'place) told me. “ The 
Prince and Perdita have been in and out of that door, Sir,” he has 

often told me ; “ Marianne Clarke bas entered it with the Duke of 

It conducts to the famous petits appartements of Lord Steyne— one, 

• Sir, fitted' up all in ivory sgid white satin, another in ebony and blaclT 
velvet ; there is a little banqueting-room taken from Sallust^s house at 
Pompeii, and painted by Cosway-^a. little private kitchen, in which 
evejy saucepan was silver, and all the spits were gold. It was there 
that Egalitd Orleans roasted partridges on » the night when he and the 
Marquis of Steyne won«. hundred thousand from a great personage at 
Hombre. Han of the money went to the French Revolution, half to 
puffchase Lord Gaunt’s Marqui$ate and Garter— an^ the remamd^-*-” 
but it forms no part of our schemeto tell what became of the remainder. 
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for every shilling of whiph, and a great deal more, little Tom Eaves, 
who knows everybody’s affairs, is ready to account. 

Besides his town palace, the Marquis had castles and palac«<f in 
various quarters of the three kingdoms, whereof the descriptions may 
be found in the Road-books — Castle Strongbow, with its woods, on 
the Shannon shore ; Gaunt Castle, fn Carmarthenshire, where Richard 
II. was taken prisoner — Gauntly Hall in Yorkshire, where I have been 
informed there were two hundred silver teapots for the breakfasts of 
the guests of the house, with everything to correspond in splendour ; 

< and Stillbrook in Hampshire, which was my lord’s farm, • a huniblc 
place of residence, of which we all remember the wonderful furniture 
which was sold at my lord’s demise by a late celebrated auctioneer. 

The Marchioness of Steyne was of the renowned and ancient family 
of the Caerlyons, Marquises of Camelot, who have preserved the old 
faith ever since the conversion of the venerable Dmid, their first 
ancestor, and whose pedigree goes far beyond the date of the arrival 
of King Brute in these islands. Pendragon is the title of the eldest ^ 
son of the house. The sons have been called Arthurs, Uthers, and * 
Caradocs, from immemorial time. Their heads have fallen in many a 
loyal conspiracy. Ei-izabeth cheeped off the head of the Arthur of her . 

, day, who had been Chamberlain to Philip and Mary, and carried letters 
between the Queen of Scots and her uncles the Guises. A cadet qf 
the house was an officer of the great Duke, and distinguished m the 
famous Saint Bartholomew conspiracy. During the whole of Mary’s 
confinenaent, the house of Camelot conspired in her behalf. It was as 
much injured by its charges in fitting out an armament against the 
Spaniards, during the time of the Armada, as by the fines and con- 
fiscations levied on it by Elizabeth for harbouring of priests, obstinate 
recusancy, and Popish misdoings. A recreant of James’s time was 
^momentarily perverted from his religion by the arguments of that great 
tEe(X<3gian, and, the fortunes of the family somewhat restored by his 
timely weakness. But the«^Earl of Camelot, of the reign of Charles, 
returned to the,old creed of his family, and they continued to fight for 
.it, -and ruin themselves Tor it, ds long as there was a Stuart left to head 
or to instigate a rebellm. 

. Lady Mary Caerlyon was brought up at a Parfsian convent, the 
• Dauphiness Marie Antoinette was her gfiamother. In the pride of her 
beauty she had been married — sold, it was said — to Lord Gaunt, then 
at Paris, who won vast sums from the lady’s brother^ at some of Philip 
of Orleans’s banquets. The Earl of Gaunt’s famous duel with the Count * 
\le la Marche, of the Grey Musqueteers, was attributed by common® 
report to the pretensions of that officer (who had been a page, and 
remained a favourite of the Queen) to the hand of the beautiful Lady 
Maiy Caerlyon. She was married to Lord Gaunt while the Counts, lay 
ill of Ins wound, and came to dwell at Ga-unt House, and to fi^re for 
a short tee in the splendid Court of the Prii<ce of Wales. Fox had 
toasteef her.. Morris and Sheridan had written songs ^out hen 
Malin]$bury had mgde her his best bow ; Walpole had pronounced *her ' 
teripiflg; Devcinshire had been almost jealous of her; bi^*she was 
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scared by the wild pleasures and gaieties of t]jc society“into which she 
was flung, and after she had borne a couple of sons, shrank away into 
a life of devout seclusion. No wonder that my Lord Steyne, who liked 
pleasure and cheerfulness, was not often seen after their marriage, by 
the side of this trembling, silent, sujjerstitious, unhappy lady. 

The before-mentioned Tom Eaves, (whd has no part in this history, 
except that he knew, all the great folks in London, and the stories and 
mysteries of each family,) had further information regarding my lady 
Steyne, which may or may not be true. “ The humiliations,” Tom 
used to say, “ which that woman has been made to undergo, in her 
own house, have been frightful ; Lord Steyne has made her sit down 
to table with women with whom I would rather die than allow Mrs. 
Eaves to associate — with Lady Crackenbury, with Mrs. Chippenham, 
with Madame de la Cruchecassde, the French secretary’s wife,” (from 
every one of which ladies Tom Eaves — who would have sacrificed his 
wife fdr knowing them — was too glad to get a bow or a dinner), “ with 
the reigning favourite^ in a word. And do you suppose that that 
woman, of that /amily, who are as proud as the Bourbons, and to whom 
the Steynes are but laj^eys, mushrooms of yesterday (for after all, they . 
are not of the old Gaunts, but of a minor and doubtful branch of the' 
house) ; do you suppose, I say,” (the reader must bear in mind that it 
1% always *rom Eaves, who speaks), “ that the, Marchioness o^ Steyne, 
the haughtiest woman in England; would bend down to her' husband 
so submissively, if there were not some cause ? Pooh I I tell you there 
are secret reasons. I tell you, that in the emigration, the Abbd de la 
Marche who was here and was employed in the Quiberoon business 
with Puisaye and Tinteniac, was the same Colonel of Mousquetaircs 
Gris with whom Steyne* fought in the year ’86 — ^that he aftd the Mar- 
chioness met again : that it was after the Reverend Colonel was shot 
in Brittalny, that Lady Steyne took to those extreme practices of dev grJ 
tion which she carries on now : for she is closeted with her difi^Sor 
every day — she is at service ' at ^Spanish-^lace, every morning, I’ve 
watched her there— that: is, tl’ve happened to be pas^ng there— and 
depend oh it there’s a mystery in her ca%e. People are not so unhappy , 
unless they have something to repent of,” added Tom Eaves with a 
knowing wag of his head \ and depend on it, that woman would not 
be so submissive as she is, if the Marquis had not some sword to hold 
over her.” 

So, if Mr. Eaves’s information be correct, it is very likely that this 
lady in her high station, had to submit to many a private indignity, 
•and to hide many secret griefs under a calm face. And let us, 
brethren, who have not our names in the Red Book, console ourselves 
by thinking comfortably how miserable pur betters may be, and that 
Damociel, who sits on satin cushions, ^ud is served on gold plate, has 
an awful sword hanging over his head in the shape of a baiqff, or , an 
hereditary disease, or a®family secret, which peeps out every pomr 4nd 
then from, the embroidered arras in a ghastly manner, dnd will be shrb 
to Srop one day or the otherTn the tj^t place. - : 

In edmparing, too, the poor ananls situation wita.that of thp great, 
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there is (always according to Mr. Eaves) another great source of com- 
foit for the former. You who have little or no patrimony to bequeath 
or to inherit, may be on good terms with your father or >our son, 
whereas the heir of a great prince, such as my Lord Steyne, must 
naturally be angry at beinc kept oyt of his kingdom, and eye the occu- 
pant of it with no very agreeable glances. “ Take it as a rule, this 
sardonic old Eaves would say, the fathers and elder sons of all great 
families hate each other. The Crown Prince is always in opposition 
to the crown or hankering after it Shakspeare.kncw the worM, my 
good Sir, and when he describes Prince Hal (from whose famijy the 
Gaunts pretend to be descended, though they are no more related to 
John of Gaunt than you arc,) trying on his father's coronet, he gives 
you a natural description of all heirs-app<ircnt. If you wei'c heir to a 
dukedom audi<i thousand pounds a day, do you mean to say you would 
not wish for possession ? Pooh I Ana it stands to reason that every 
great man, having experienced this feeling towards his father, must be 
aware that his son entertains it towards himself ; and so they can't but 
be susfucious and hostile. 

“ Then again, as to the feeling of elder towards younger sons. My 
dear Sir, you oughtno know that every elder brother looks upon the^ 
cadets pf the house as his natural enemies who deprive him of so much 
ready money which ought to be his by right. I have often heUrd Gecme 
Mac Turk, Loid Bajazot's eldest son, say that if he had his will, when 
he came to the title, he would do what the sultans do, and clear the 
estate by chopping off all his younger brothers' hcad^ at once ; and so 
the case is, more or less, with them all. I tell you they are all Turks 
in their hearts. Pooh I Sir, they know the world.’' And here, haply, 
a great maft coining up, Tom lilavcs's hat would dr6p off his head, and 
he would rush forward with a bow and a grin, whicn showed that he 
Vnew the world too— in the Tomeavesian way, that is. And having 
imtf ^ut every shilling of his fortune on an annuity, Tom could afford 
to boar no malice to his liephews and nieces, and to have no other 
feeling with regard to his betters, but a constant and generous desire to 
diiie'with them. ' 

Between the Marchioness and the natural and tender regard of 
mother for children, there was that cruel barrier *placed of difference of 
faith. The very love which she might* feel for ner sons, only served 
to render the timid and pious lady more fearful and unhappy. The 
gulph which separated them was fatal and impassable. She could not 
stretch her weak arms across it, or draw her children over to tlwt side 
‘away from which her belief told her there was no safely. During thef 
youth of his sons, Lord Steyne, who was a good scholar and amateur 
casuist, had no better sport m the evening after dinner in the country 
than in setting the boys' tutor, the Reverend Mr, Trail, (now my I^d 
Bishop qf Ealing,) on her ladyship’s director, Father Mole, over their 
wine, mid in putting Oxford against St, AclfeuL He cried Bravo, 
Latimer! Well s^7d, Loyola!" alternately; he promised Mole a 
'bishopric if he wcnld come over ; and vowed he would use all ms m- 
fl&fthce to Trail a cardinal's bat rf ^he would secede.j Neither divine 
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allowed himself to be conquered ; and though^ the fond mother hoped 
that her youngest and favourite son would be reconciled to her church 
— his mother church — a sad and awful disappointment awaited the 
devout lady — a disappointment which seemed to be a judgment upon 
her for the sin of her marriage. 

My Lord Gaunt married, as cvei^ persodwho frequents the Peerage 
knows, the Lady Blanche Thistlewood, a daughter of the noble house 
of Bareacres,lbefore mentioned in this veracious history. A wing of 
Gaunt House was assigned to this couple ; for the head^f the family 
chose to govern it, and while he reigned to reign supreme : his son and 
heir, however, living little at home, disagreeing with his wife, bortowing 
upon post-obits such monies as he required beyond the very moderate 
sums which his father was disposed to allow him. The marquis knew 
every shilling of his son’s debts. At his lamented djj^iise, he was 
found himself to be possessor of many of his heir’s bonds, purchased 
for their benefit, and devised by his Lordship 16 the children of his 
youngerfson. 

As, to my Lgrd Gaunt’s dismay, and the chuckling delight of his 
natural enemy and father, the Lady Gaunt had no children — the Lord 
(rcorge Gaunt was destf ed to return frogi Vienna, wihere he was engaged 
in wdtzing and diplomacy, and to contract a matrimonial alliance with 
thg HonottTable Joan, only daughter of John Johnes, First Baron 
Helvellyii, and head of the firm of Jones, Brqwn, and Robinson, of 
Threadiieedle Street, Bankers ; from whJbh union sprang several sons 
and daughters, whose doings do not appertain to this story. 

The marriage at first was a happy and prosperous one. My Lord 
George Gaunt could not only read, but write pretty correctly. He 
spoke French with* considerable fluency; and was one of the finest 
walt£ers in Europe. With these talents, and his interest at home, there 
was little doubt that his lordship would rise to the highest dignities in 
his profession. The lady, his wife, felt th.tt courts were her sphiftP; 
and her wealth enabled her to receive splcmdidly in those continental 
towns whither her husband’s diplomatic duties led hiqj. There was 
talk of appointing him minister, and bets were*laid at the Travellers’ 
that he would be < ambassador ere long, when of a sudden, rumours 
arrived of the secretaiy’s extraordinary behaviour. At a grand ^plo-, 
matic diimer given by his chief, *hc had started up, and declared that 
a de foie gras was poisoned. He went to a b^l at the hotel of the 
Bavarian envoy, the Count de Si^ringbock-Hohenlaufen, with his head 
shaved, and dressed as a Capuchin fiiar. It was not a masked ball, as 
some ftdks wanted to persiwe you. It was something queer, people ' 
whispered. His grandfather was so. It was in the family, 

Jtai His wife and family returned to this country, and took up their aboda^^ 
at Ghunt House, Lord George gave up his post on the European Oo(t» 
tinent, axud was gasetted to Brazil. Bft; people knew better ; ho nevar 
returned toast Braztt expedition— ^never died there— nevea? lised 
there— ^ever was there at an. was nowhere : he was gonb mt 
* aho^her. “ Brazil,” said one gossip to another, witjx a grin—” 
is St. jfohn’S Wood. Rio Janeirp is n cottage $unx>unded l^CaurwMs 
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and George Gaunt is acgredited to a keeper, who has invcslcd him with 
the order of the Straight Waistcoat.” These are the kinds of epitaphs 
♦ which men pass over one another in Vanity Fair. 

Twice or thiice in a week, in thie earliest morning, the poor mother 
went for her sins and saw the poor invalid. Sometimes he laughed at 
her, (and his laughter was inore pitiful than to hear him cry); some- 
times she found the brilliant dandy diplomatist of the Congress of 
Vienna dragging about a child’s toy, or nursing the keeper’s baby’s 
doll. Sometimes he knew her and Father Mole, her director and com- 
' panion ; oftener he forgot her, as he had done wife, children, love, 
ambition, vanity. But he remembered his dinner-hour, and used to cry 
if his wine-and-water was not strong enough. 

It was the mysterious taint of the blood : the poor mother had 
brought it fro® her own ancient race. The evil had broken out once 
or twice in the father’s family, long before Lady Steyne’s sins had 
begun, or her fasts and tears and penances* had been offered in their 
expiation. The pride of the race was struck down as the firstborn of 
Pharaoh. The dark mark of fate and doom was on the threshold, — 
the tall old threshold surmounted by coronets and carveci heraldry. 

The absent llord^s children ©liieanwhile prattled and grew on quite 
unconscious that the doom was over them too. First they talked of 
their father, and devised plans against his return. Then the name of 
the living dead man was less frequently in their mouths— then not 
mentioned at all. But the stricken old grandmother trembled to think 
that these too were the inheritors of their father’s shame Jis well as 
of his honours : and watched sickening for the day when the awful 
ancestral curse should come down on them. 

This dark presentiment also haunted Lord Steyne. * He tried to lay 
the horrid bed-side ghost in Red Seas of wine and jollity, and lost sight 
sometimes in the crowd and rout of his pleasures. But it always 
cahse back to him when alone, and^eemed to grow more threatening 
with years. “ I have takesi your son,” it said, ** why not you } I may 
shut you up ill a prison some day like your son George. I 'may tap 
you' on the head to-mdrrow, aiid away go pleasure and honours, feasts 
and beauty, friends, flatterers, French cooks, fine horses and houses — 
.in exchange for a prison, a keeper, and a straw mattrass like George 
Gaunt’s.” And then my lord wotud dfefy the ghost which threatened 
him : for he knew of a remedy by which, he could baulk his enemy. 

So there was splendour and lyealtfa, but no great happiness per- 
chance behind' the tall carved portals of GatUlt House with its smoky 
* coronets and ciphers. The feasts there weijs of the grandest in Londop^ 
but there wa-s ^not over-much content therewith, except among the 
guests who sat^ at my lord’s table. Had he hot been so great a Prince 

few jpossibly would have visited him; but in Vanity Fair th^ sins 
of very ^eat personages are locked at mdulgehtly., Mus rigm^dom 
a ** (as ti^e French lady said) b^r« we condemn a person of 

my lora^ undoubi^ quality. Some notorious carpers and squeamish’ 
moralists might with Lord Steyne, but they were glad etiougli • 

l;o come when he asked them. 
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Lord Steyne is really too bad,** Lady Slingstone said, but every- 
body goes, and of course I shall see that my girls come to no harm.” 
" His lordship is a man to whom I owe much, everything in life,” said 
the Right Reverend Doctor Trail, thinking that the Archbishop was 
rather shaky; and Mrs. Trail and the young^ladies would as soon have 
missed going to church as to one of his lordship’s parties. “ His morals 
are bad,” said little Lord Southdown to his sister, who meekly expostu- 
lated, having heard terrific legends from her mamma with respect to 
the doings at Gaunt House; but hang it, he’s got the be*st dry Sillery 
in Europe ! ^ And as for Sir Pitt Crawley, Bart. — Sir Pitt that pattern 
of decorum, Sir Pitt who had led off at missionary meetings, — he never 
for one moment thought of not going too. “ Where you see such 
persons as the Bishop of Ealing and the Countess of Slingstone, you 
may be pretty sure, Jane,” the Baronet would say, “ that%/^ cannot be 
wrong. The great rank aiyl station of Lord Steyne put him in a posi- 
tion to command people in bur station in life. The Lord Lieutenant 
of a County, my dear, is a respectable man. Besides George Gaunt 
and 1 were intimate in early life : he was my junior when we were 
attaches at Pumpernickel together.” ^ 

Iir a word everybody went to wait uflbn this great man — everybody 
who was asked : as you the reader (do not say nay) or 1 the writer 
hereof would go if we had an invitation. 


CHAPTER XLVIIL 

IN WHICH THE READER IS INTRODUCE^^ TO THE VERY BES^ 

OF COMPANY. 

At last Becky’s kindness and attention to the chief of her husband’d 
family, were destined to meet with an exceeding great reward; a 
reward which, though* certainly somewhat unsubstantial, the little 
woman coveted with mreater eagerness than more positive benefits. 
If she did not wish to lead a virtuous life, at least she desired to enjoy 
a character for virtue, and we know l 3 iat no lady in the genteel world 
can possess this desideratum, until she has put on a train and feathers, 
aftd has been presented to her Sovereign at Court. From that august 
interview they come out stamped as honest women. The Lord 
Chamberlain gives them a certificate of virtue, ^d as dubious goods 
or letters are passed through an oven at quarantine, sprinkled with 
aromatic vinegar, and then pronounced clean— many a lady whose 
reputation would be douftfill otherwise and liable to give infeettoa, 
passej^ through the wholesome ordeal of the Royal presence* 
issues fi-om it free from all taint. * 

It might be very well for my Lady Bareacres, my Lady Tufto, Ua 

ac 
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Bute Crawley in the country, and other ladies who had come Into 
contact with Mrs. Raw^on Crawley, to cry fie at the idea of the odious 
little adventuress making her curtsey before the Sovereign, and to 
declare, that if dpar good Queen Charlotte had been alive, she never 
would have admitted such an extremely ill-regulated personage into 
Her chaste drawing-room. But when we consider, that it was the 
First Gentleman in Europe in whose high presence Mrs. Rawdon 
passed her examination, and as it were, took her degree in reputation, 
it surely must be flat disloyalty to doubt any more about her virtue. 
I, for my part, look back with loVe and awe to 'that Great Character 
in history. Ah, what a high and noble appreciation of Gentlemanhood 
there must have been in Vanity Fair, when that revered and august 
being was invested, by the universal acclaim of the refined and edu- 
cated portion of this empire, with the title of Premier Gentilhomme of 

his Kingdom^" Do you remember, dear M ^ oh friend of my youth, 

how one blissful night five-and-twenty years since, the Hypocrite being 
acted, Elliston being manager, Dowton ancf Liston penormers, two 
boys had leave from their loyal masters to go out from Slaughter 
House School where they were educated, and to dppear on Drury 
Lane stage, amongst a crowd which assembled there to greet the kingv 
THE KING? There he waS. Beef-eaters were before the august 
box : the Marquis of Steyne (Lord of the Powder Closet,), and other 
great officers of state were behind the chair on which he sate. He sate. 
— florid of face, portly of person, covered with orders, and in a rich 
curling head of hair — How we sang God save him I How the house 
rocked and shouted with that magnificent music. How they cheered, 
and cried, and waved handkerchiefs. Ladies wept : mothers clasped 
their children : some fainted with emotion. People were suffocated in 
the pit, shrieks and groans rising up amidst the writhing and shouting 
mass there of his people who were, and indeed showed themselves 
i^J^jpst to be, ready to die for him. Yes, we saw him. Fate cannot 
depfive us of that Othe^ have seen Napoleon. Some few still exist 
who have beheld Frederick the Great, Doctor Johnson, Marie Antoinette, 
&c^— be it oUr reasocable boast to our children, that we saw George 
the Good, the Magnificent, the Great. 

, Well, there came a happy day in Mrs. Rawdon Crawley^s existence 
when this angel was admitted into the paradisiSe of a Court which she 
coveted : her sister-in-law acting as her god^mother. On the appointed 
da^, Sir Pitt and his lady in their great family carriage (just newly 
built, and ready for the baronet^^ assumption of the office of High 
Sheriff , of his county) drove up to the little house in Curzon Street, tp 
the edification of Raggles who was watcHing from his green-groc^s 
shop, and saw fine plumes within, and enormous bunches of flowers in 
tbe breasts of the new livery-coats of the footmen. ^ ! 

Sir {^itt, in a , glittering uniform, descended and went into Cbrzon 
Str^ his sword between his legs. Little.RgWdon stood with his face 
against panes, smiling and nodding with aH his 

w^ht to hlS c^age within; and presently Sir Htt ksued 1 
^ cos igain, lading foi^ a l^y with grand feathers. 
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covered in a white shawl, and holding up daintily a train of magnificent 
brocade. She stepped into the vehicle as if she were a princess and 
accustomed all her life to go to Court, smiling graciously on the foot- 
man at the door, and on Sir Pitt, who followed her into the carriage. 

Then Rawdon followed in his old Guards’ uniform, which had 
grown wofully shabby, and was mwch too* tight. He was to have 
followed the procession, and waited upon his sovereign in a cab ; but 
that his good-natured sister-in-law insisted that they should be a family 
par^. . The coach was large, the ladies not very big, they would hold 
their trains in their laps — finally, the four went fraternally together ; 
and their carriage presently join^ the line of loyal equipages which 
was making its way down Piccadilly and St. James’s Street, towards 
the old brick palace, where the Star of Brunswick was in waiting to 
receive his nobles and gentlefolks. 

Becky felt as if she could bless the people out of^the carriage 
window^, so elated was sheb in spirit, and so strong a sense had she of 
the dignified position which &hc had at last attained in life. Even our 
Becky had her weaknesses, and as one often sees how men pride them- 
selves upon excdlencies which others are slow to perceive : how, for 
instance, Comus firmly believes that he is the greatest tragic actor in 
England ; how Brown, the famous novelist, longs to be considered, not 
a man of gpnius, but a man of fashion ; while Robinson, the great 
lawyer, does not in the least care about his reputation in Westminster 
Hall, but believes himself incomparable across country, and at a five- 
barred gate — so, to be, and to be thought, a respectable woman was 
. Becky’s aim in life, and she ^t up the genteel with amazing assiduity, 
readiness, and success. We have said, there were times when she 
believed herself to a fine lady, and forgot that there was no money 
in the chest at home — duns round the gate, tradesmen to coax and 
wheedle — ^no ground to walk upon, in a word. And as she went to 
court in the carriage, the family carriage, she adopted a demeanouj;^,94f^ 
grand, self-satisfied, deliberate, and imposing^ that it made even Lady 
lane laugh. She walked into the roym apartments with a toss of the 
head which would have befitted an empress, andil have ho doubt had 
she been one, she would have become the character perfectly. ' 

We are authorised to state that Mrs. Rawdon costume de 

courotL the occasion of her presentation to the Sovereign was of the 
most elegant and brilliant description. Some ladies we may have 
seen, we, who wear stars and cordons, and attend the St. James’s 
assemblies, or we, who, in muddy boots, dawdle up and down Pall 
llfall, and peep into the coaches as th^ drive up with the great folks 
in their feathers — some ladfes of fashion, t say, we may have seen, 
ateut two oV:dock of the forenoon of a levee day, as the laced-jacketed 
band of the Life Guards are blowing triumphal marches seated (m 
those music-stools, their cream-coloured chaigers— iriiq are 

by no means kwdy and q;iticing objects at that early period of no^ 
4 stout cduhtess of sixty, d&coUetie^ pmted. wrinkled, with 

hesidrooping.eyelids, and diamonds twihklmg in her wig, is ^ 

some and ^ying, but not a pleafauit She h&s m fadedlbplt' 
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of a St. James’s Streep illumination, as it may be seen of an 6arly 
morning, when half the lamps are out, and the others are blinking 
jvanly, as if they were about to vanish like ghosts before the“dawn. 
Such charms, as those of which we catch glimpses while her ladyship’s 
carriage passes, should appear atgoad at night alone. If even Cynthia 
looks haggard of an afternoon as we may see her sometimes in the 
present winter season, with Phoebus staring her out of countenance 
from the opposite side of the heavens, how much more can old Lady 
Castleniouldy keep her head up when the sun is shining full upon it 
through the chariot windows, and showing all the chinks and qrannies 
with which time has marked her face? No. Drawing-rooms Thbuld 
be announced for November, or the first foggy day: or the elderly 
sultanas of our Vanity Fair should drive up in closed litters, descend 
in a covered way, and make their curtsey to the Sovereign under the 
protection of lamplight. 

Our beloved Rebecca had no need, however, of any such atriendly 
halo to set off her beauty. Her complexion could bear any sunshine 
as yet ; and her dress, though if you were to see it .now, any present 
lady of Vanity Fair would pronounce it to be the most foolish and prer 
posterous attire etcr worn, v/ts as handsome in her eyes and those of 
the public, some five-and-twenty years since, as the most brilliant cos* 
tume of the most famous beauty of the present season. A score of 
years hence that, too, that milliner’s wonder, will have passed into the 
domain of the absurd, along with all previous vanities. But we are 
wandering too much. Mrs. Rawdon’s dress was pronounced to be 
charmante on the eventful day of her presentation. Even good little 
Lady Jane was forced to acknowledge this effect, as she looked at her 
kinswoman; and owned sorrowfully to herself Ithat she was quite 
inferior in taste to Mrs. Becky. 

t<B^She did not know how much care, thought, and genius Mrs. 
K^r'don had bestowed upon that garment. Rebecca had as good 
taste as any milliner in Europe, and such a ckver way of doing things 
as Lady Jane little jmdersjood. The latter quickly spied out the 
magnificence of the brocade of Becky’s train, and the splendour of the 
lace on her dress. 

The brocade was an old remnant, ^Becky said; and as for the lace, 
it was a great bargain. She had had it these hundred years. 

" My dear Mrs. Crawley, it must have cost a little fortune,” Lady 
Jane said, looking down at her •^own lace, which was not nearly so 
good ; and then examining the quality of the ancient brocade, which 
formed the matmal of Mrs. Rawdon’s court dress, she felt inclined fb 
say that she could not afford such fine clothing, but checked that 
speech, with an effort, as one uncharitable to her mnswoms^. 

And if Lady Jane had known all, I think even her kindly tmper 
would have, failed her. The fact is, when she was putting Sir Pitt’s 
house ih t^rder^ MrSi Rawdon had found and the brocade in 

old wardrol^ |he property of the former ladies of the house, ha^ 
quietly carried the goods home, and had suited them to her own little 
pc^n. Briggs sawlier questions, told no stories $ 
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but I believe quite sympathised with her on thifi matter, and so would 
many another honest woman. 

And the diamonds—* Where the doose did you get the diamonds, 
Becky ? ” said her husband, admiring some jewels which he had never 
seen before, and which sparkled in«her ca^s and on her neck with 
brilliance and profusion. 

Becky blushed a little, and looked at him hard for a moment. Pitt 
Crawley blushed a little too, and looked out of window. The fact is, 
he had given her a very small portion of the brillianfs; a pretty 
diamond clasp, which confined a pearl necklace which she wore ; and 
the Baronet had omitted to mention the circumstance to his lady. 

Becky looked at her husband, and then at Sir Pitt, with an air of 
saucy triumph — as much as to say, " Shall I betray you ? ” 

** Guess ! ” she said to her husband. ** Why, you sifly man,” she 
continued, ** where do you. suppose I got them— all except the little 
clasp, wbich a dear friend of mine gave me long ago. 1 hired them, 
to be sure. I hired them at Mr* Polonius’s, in Coventry-street. You 
don’t suppose that all the diamonds which go to court belong to the 
owners; like those beautiful stones which Lady Jane has, and which 
are much handsomer than any which I Rave, I am Sertain.” 

**They ^e family jewels,” said Sir Pitt, again looking uneasy. 
And in this family conversation the carriage rolled down the street, 
until its cargo was finally discharged at the gates of the palace where 
the Sovereign was sitting in state. 

, The diamonds, which had created Rawdon’s admiration, never went 
back to Mr. Polonius, of Coventry-street, and that gentleman never 
applied for their regtoration; but they retired into a little private 
repository, in an ola desk, which Amelia Sedley had given her years 
and years ago, and in which Becky kept a number of useful and, 
perhaps, valuable things, about which her husband knew nothing. 
know nothing, or little, is in the nature of smne husbands. To hiSe, 
in the nature of how many women ? O ladies ! how many of you 
have surreptitious milliners’ bills? Hovfc many# of you*have gowns^ 
and bracelets, which you daren’t show, or which you wear trembling ?' 
— trembling, and coaxing with smiles the husband by your side, who 
does not know the ne^ velvet «gown from the old one, or the new 
bracelet from last year’s, or has any notion that the ragged-looking 
yellow lace sciarf cost forty guineas, and that Madame Bobinot is 
writing dunning letters every week fof the money ! 

^ Thus Rawdon knew nothing about the brilliant diamond ear-rings, 
or the superb brilliant ornafhent which decorated the fair bosom of 
his lady; but Lord Steyne, who was in Ms place at court, as Lord of 
the Powder. Closet, and one of the dignitaries and illustrious 
defences of the throne of England, and came up with all his star^ 
garters, collars^ and cqrdo]}S,^and paid particular attention to the Jit^; 
woman, knew whence the jewels c^e, and who paid for them* 

* Asthe bowM over her he smiled, and quotra the hackneyed ahd 
beautiful lines, from the Rape of the Lock, about Belinda’s 
** which Jews might ki$s and ^ 
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But 1 hope your Ibrdship is orthodox/’ said the little lady, with a 
toss of her head. And many ladies round about whispered and talked, 
and many gentlemen nodded and whispered, as they saw what marked 
attention the great nobleman was paying to the little adventuress. 

What were the cii’cumstancds ot the interview between Rebecca 
Crawley, n€e Sharp, and her Imperial Master, it does not become 
such a feeble and inexperienced pen as mine to attempt to relate. The 
dazzled eyes close before that Magnificent Idea. Loyal respect and 
decency tell even the imagination not to look too. keenly and 
audaciously about the sacred audience-chamber, but to back away 
rapidly, silently, and respectfully, making profound bows out of the 
August Presence. 

This may be said, that in all London there was no more loyal 
heart than Becky’s after this interview. The name of her king was 
always on her lips, and he was proclaipied by her to be the most 
charming of men. She went to Colnaghi’s and ordered the finest 
portrait of him that art had produced, and credit would supply. She 
chose that famous one in which the best of monarchs is represented in 
a frock-coat with a fur collar,^d breeches and silk stockings, simper- 
ii]g On a sofa from under his curly brown wig. She had him p^ainted 
in a brooch and wore it — indeed she amus^ and somewhat pestered 
her acquaintance with her peipetual talk about his urbanity and beauty. 
V^o Imows ? Perhaps the little woman thought slie' might the 

part of a Maintenon or a Pompadour. 

But the finest sport of all after her presentation was to hear her 
talk virtuously. She had a few female acquaintances, not, it must be 
owned, of the very highest reputation in Vanity Kair. But being made 
an honest woman of, so to speak, Becky would not consort any longer 
vdth these dubious ones, and cut Lady Crackenbury, when the latter 
n^ded to her from her opera-box; and gave Mrs. Washington White 
the go-by in the Ring. ^ One must, my dear, show one is somebody ; * 
she said. “^One musn’t be seen with doubtful people. I pity I^y 
•Ctackenbury from Aiy heait; and Mrs. Washington White may hie 
a very good-natured person. You may go and dine with them, as you 
like your rubber. But I mustn’t, and won’t ^ and yoii will have the 
goodness to tell Smith to say 1 am 'not at home when either of thm 
c^s.” 

The particulars of Becky’s , costume were in the newspapers— 
feathers, lappets, superb diamonds, and all the rest. Mrs. Crackenbury 
read tke 'lE)aragrapii in bitterness of ^irit, and discoursed to her 
foUoti^ers about the airs which that woman was giving herself. Mrs. 
Bute Crawley and her young ladies in the count^ had a copy of the 
Morning Po$t from town ; and gave a vent to their honest' inm^tion. 
" If you nad been sandy-haired, green^eyed^ and a French rope-dancertj 
daughter,”. Mrs. Biite said to her eldest girk(who, on the conttary, was 
a very siyarthy, short, ,ahd snub-nosed young lady), “you might have 
had superb diufhonds forsooth, and hl^ve been presented at. by 
your ^usin, the Wy Jaaio* But you only a getidewoman, my 
po^ldear child* Yo^ only some of the be^ jSgbd iu ^glaha 
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in your veins, and good principles and piety for your portion. I, 
myself, the wife of a Baronet’s younger brotner, too, never thought 
of such a thing as going to court — ^nor would other people, if good 
Queen Charlotte had been alive.” In this way the worthy Rectoress 
consoled herself; and her daughters sighed, and sate over the Peerage 
aU night. ' * 

A few days after the famous presentation, another great and exceed- 
ing honour was vouphsafed to the virtuous Becky. Lady Steyne’s 
carriage drove up to Mr. Rawdon Crawley’s door, and the footman, 
instead of driving down the front of the house, as by his tremendous 
knocking he appeared to be inclined to do, relented, and only delivered 
in a couple of cards, on which were engraven the names of the 
Marchioness of Steyne and the Countess of Gaunt. IS these bits of 
pasteboard had been beautiful pictures, or had had a hundred yards 
of Malmes lace rolled roudd them, worth twice the number of guineas, 
Becky could not have regarded them with more pleasure. You may 
be sure they ocgipied a conspicuous place in the china bowl on the 
drawing-room table, where Becky kept the cards of her visitors. 
Lord! lord! how poor Mrs. Washington Whitens card and Lady 
Crackenbury’s card, which our little friend had been glad enough to 
get a few n'ionths back, and of which the silly little creature was rather 
proud once — Lord 1 lord ! 1 say, how soon at the appearance of these 
grand court cards, did those poor little neglected deuces sink down to 
the bottom of the pack. Steyne ! Bareacres, Johnes of Helvellyn t 

• and Caerlyon of Camelot ! we mav be sure that Becky and Bri^s 
looked out those august names in the Peerage, and followed the noble 
races up through aD the ramifications of the family tree. 

My Lord Steyne coming to call a couple of hours afterwards and 
looking about him, and observing everything as was his wont, founjJL 
his lady’s cards already ranged as the trumps of Becky’s handfi^d 
grinnM, as this old cynic always did at aity display of human 
weakness.* Becky came down to him presendp^wheijever the dear 
girl expected his lordship, her toilette wab prepared, her hair in pe^eet 
Older, her mouchoirs, aprons, scarfs, little morocco slippers, and other 
female gimcraclcis arranged, and she seated in some artless and agree-, 
able posture ready to receive bim— whenever she was surprised, of 
course, she had to fly to her apartment to take a rapid survey of 
matters in the glass, and to trip down again to wait upon tne great peer. 

She found him grinning over the bowl. She was discovered, and 
blushed a little. “Thank you, Monseigheur,” she said. “ You* 
see your ladies have been here. How good of you ! 1 couldn’t come 
before— I Was in the kitchen making a 

kntfw you were, I saw you through the area-railings as I drove 
up,*’ replied the old gentleman. 

“ You see everything,* she replied. 

few things, but not that^ my pretty lady,” he said good- 

• naturedly. “You silly little filter! 1 heard you in the rootn over 
bead, vmere I have no doubt you were putting a little rouge cm; you 
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must give some of yours to my Lady Gaunt, whose complexion is quite 
preposterous; and I h&ard the b^-room door open, and then you 
came down stairs.” 

“Is it a crime to try and look my best when come here?” 
answered Mrs. Rawdon plaintively, and she rubbed her cheek with her 
handkerchief as if to shosv there- was no rouge at all, only genuine 
blushes and modesty in her case. About this who can teU ? 1 know 
there is some, rouge that won*t come off on" a pocket-handkerchief; and 
some so good that even tears will not disturb it. 

^‘ WeU,” said the old gentleman, twiddling nound his . wife’s card, 
“ you are bent upon becoming a fine lady. You pester *my poor old 
life out to get you into the world. You won’t be able to hdld your own 
there, you silly little fool. You ’ve got no money.” 

“You will get us a place,” interposed Becky, as quick as possible. 

“ You ’ve ^ot no money, and you want to compete with those who 
have. You poor little earthenware pipkm, you want to swim dpwn the 
stream along with the great copper kettles. All women are alike. 
Everybody is striving for what is not worth the having ! Gad ! I dined 
with the King yesterday and we had neck of mutton' and turnips. A 
dinner of herbs is l^etter than a stalled ox very often. You will go to 
Gaunt House. You give an bid fellow no rest until you get there. 

, It ’s not half so nice as here. You ’ll be bored there, am. My 
wife is as gay as Lady Macbeth, and my daughters as cheerful as 
Regan and Goneril. 1 daren’t sleep in what they call my bed-rodin. 
The bed is like the bddaquin of St. Peter’s, and the pictures frighten 
me. I have a little Brass bed in a dressing-room : and a litde hair 
mattrass like an anchorite. I am an anchorite. Ho ! ho ! You ’ll be 
asked to dinner next week. Axid^are aux femme^ look out ^mid hold 
your own ! How the women will bully you I ” This was a very long 
speech for a man of few words like my Lord Steyne ; nor was it the 
'^c^hich he had uttered for Becky’s benefit on that day, 

Briggs looked up fron» the work-table^at which she was seated in 
the farther room, and gave a deep sigh as she heard the great Marquis 
speak so lightly of hensex. v. 

“If you don’t turn off that abominable sheep-dog,” said Lord 
^ Steyne, with a savage look over his shoulder at her, “ I will have her 
’ poisoned.” v 

“ I always mve my dog dinner from my own plate,” said Rebecca, 
laughing mischievously ; and having enjoyed for some time the dis- 
comfiture of my lord, who hated poor Wtcs for interrupting his tSte- 
. h-tdte with the fair Colonel’s wife, Mrs. Rawdon at length had pitjr 
upon her admirer, and calling to Briggs* praised the fineness of the 
weather to her, and bade her to take out the child for a walk. 

" I can’t send her away,” Becky said presently, after a paus& and 
in a Very sad voice. Her eyes filled with tears as she spoke^ ana she 
turned away her head, * » 

“ You owe her her wages ? I suppose/’ said the Peer. 

“Worse than that/’ sai^l Bec%, stdl pasting down her eyoa* • 
have ruined her,”* ' ^ 
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“ Ruined her ? — then why don’t you turn her out ? ” the gentleman 
asked. ^ « 

“ Men do that,” Becky answered bitterly. Women are not so bad 
as you. Last year when we were reduced to our last guinea, she gave 
us every thing. She shall never leave me, until we are ruined utterly 
ourselves, which does not seem far off,' or uitfil I can pay her the utter- 
most farthing.” 

“ it, how much is it ? ” said the Peer with an oath. And Becky, 

reflecting on the largeness of his means, mentioned not only the sum 
which she had borrowed from Miss Briggs, biit one of hearly double 
the amount.’ 

This caused the Lord Steyne to break out in another brief and 
energetic expression of anger, at which Rebecca held down her head 
the more, and cried bitterly. I could not help it. It was my only 
chance. I dare not tell my husband. He would kill m€ if I told hjm 
what I Jiave done. I have kept it a secret from evexy body but you — 
and you forced it from md. Ah, what shall 1 do, Lord Steyne ? for 
I am very, very unhappy ! ” “ 

Lord Steyne*made no reply except by beating the devil’s tattoo, and 
biting his nails. At last he clapt his hat on his head, and flung out of 
the ibom. Rebecca did not rise from •her attitudS of misery until the 
door slamxped upon him, and his carriage whirled away. Then she 
rose up with the queerest expression of victorious mischief glittering in 
her green eyes. She burst out laughing once or^wice to herself, as she 
sate at work; and sitting down to the piano, she rattled away a trium- 
phant voluntary on the keys, which made the people pause under her 
window to listen to her brilliant music. 

That night, the:;^ came two notes from Gaunt House for the little 
.woman, the one containing a card of invitation from Lord and Lady 
Steyne to a dinner at Gaunt House next Friday: while the other 
enclosed a slip of gray paper bearing Lord Steyne’s signature and Jhe 
address of Messrs. Jones, Brown, and Robi^json, Lombard Street^ 
Rawdon heard Becky laughing in the night once or twice. It was 
only her delight at going to Gaunt Hoi^e andffacing the ladies there, 
she said, which amused her so. But the truth was, that she was oceb- 
pied with a great number of other thoughts. Should she pay off old 
Briggs and give her Tier co^? Should she astonish Haggles by 
settling his account ? She turned ovfer all these thoughts on her pillow, 
and on the next day, when Rawdon went out to pay his morning visit 
to the Club, Mrs. Crawley (in a m<3dest dress with a veil on) whipped 
in a hackney-coach to the City : and being landed at Messrs. Jones, 
and Robinson’s bank, presented a document there to the authority at 
the desk, who, in reply, asked her " How she would take it ? ” 

She gently said “she would take ,a himdred and fifty pounds in 
smafi notes and ^e remainder in one note:” and passing through, St 
Paul’s Church Yard stopped there and bought the handsomest black 
silk gown for Briggs which money could buy; and which, with a Mss 
andUe Mnde^ speeches, she presented to the simple old spinsters 
Then 9he walked to Mr. Rig^es, ini^uired about*his ch^iren 
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tionately, and gave him fifty pounds on account. Then she went to 
the liveiy-man from wlfom she jobbed her carriages and gratified him 
with a similar sum. “ And I hope this will be a lesson to you, Spavin,” 
she said, *‘and that on the next drawing-room day my brother, Sir 
Pitt, will not be inconvenienced by being obliged to take four of us in 
his carriage to wait upon His Majesty, because my own carriage is not 
forthcoming.” It appears there haid been a difference on the last 
drawing-room day. flence the degradation which the Colonel had 
almost suffer/^, of being obliged to enter the presence of his Sovereign 
in a hack cab. 

These arrangements concluded, Becky paid a visit up-stairs to the 
before-mentioned desk, which Amelia Sedley had eiven her yoars and 
years ago, and which contained a number of useful and valuable little 
things : in winch private museum she placed the bhe note which Messrs. 
Jones and Robinson’s cashier had given her. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

IN WHICH WE ENJOY THREE COURSES AND A DESSERT. 

.When the ladies of Gaunt House were at breakfast that morning, Lord 
Steyne (who took his chocolate in private, and seldom disturbed the 
females of his household, or saw them except upon public days, or when 
they crossed each other in the hall, or when from his pit-box at the 
Op^a he surveyed them in their box on the grand tier) — His lordship, 
we say, appear^ among the ladies and the children who were 
,bled over the tea and toast, and a battle royal ensued apropos pf 
Rebecca. * 

“ My Lady Steyne,” he said, " I want to see the list for your dinner 
. on Friday ; and I want you, if you please, to wnte a card for Colonel 
‘ and Mrs. Crawley.” } * 

“Blanche writes them,” Laay Steyne said in a flutter, “Lady 
Gaunt writes them.” 

“ 1 will not write to that person,” Lady Gaunt said, a tall and stately 
lady^, who looked up for an instant and th^ down again after she had 
spoken. It was not good to meet Lord Stone’s eyes for those who had 
offended him. 

“Send the ehfldien out of the room. Go!” said he/ pulling at 
the belLrope, The urchins, always frightened before hhn, retired : 
their mother would have followed too. “ Not you,” he said. “ You 
stop,” . ^ , 

“My I^ady St^yu^® he said, “ once more will you have the godSnessi " 
-tk go to the desk| ana write that card for ^ur mxxp; Oh i^da^^” . 
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" My Lord, I will not be present at it,” Lady Gaunt said; ^ I will go 
home.” 

1 wish you would, and stay there. You will find the bailiffs at 
Bareacres very pleasant company, and I shall be freed from lending 
money to your relations,l^and fron^ your pwn damned tragedy airs. 
Who are you to give orders here? You have no money. You Ve got 
no brains. You were here to have children, and you have not had 
any. Gaunt *s tired of you ; and George’s wife is the only person in 
the family who doesn \ wish you were dead. Gaunt •would marry 
again if yoif were.” 

‘‘ I wish I were,” her Ladyship answered, with tears and rage in 
her eyes. 

*‘You, forsooth, must give yourself airs of virtue; while my wife^ 
who is an immact^te saint, as everybody knows, and n^ver did wrong 
in her life, has no objectipn to meet my young friend, Mrs. Crawley. 
My Lady Steyne knows that appearances are sometimes against the 
best of women; that lies are often told about the most innocent of 
them. Pray, Madam, shall 1 tell you some little anecdotes about my 
Lady Bareacres, your mamma?” 

^ You may strike me if you like. Sir, or hit any cruel blow,” Lady 
Gaunt said. To see his wife and daughter suffering always put his 
Lordship ihto a good humour. 

My sweet Blanche,” he said, I am a gentleman, and never lay 
my hand upon a woman, save in the way of kindness. I only wish to 
correct little faults in your character. You women are too proud, and 
sadly lack humility, as Father Mole, I ^ sure, would tell my Lady 
Steyne if he were here. You mustn’t give yourselves airs : you must be 
meek and humble? my blessings. For sdl Lady Steyne knows, this 
calumniated, simple, good-humoured Mrs. Crawley, is quite innocent — 
even more innocent than herself. Her husband’s character is not good, 
but it is as good as Bareacres’, who has played a little and not^ayed 
a .great dem, who cheated you out of the”only legacy you ever had, 
and left you a pauper on my hands. And Mrs. Crai;\dey^is not very 
well bom; but she is not worse than Fhnny’s Illustrious ancestor; the 
first de la Jones.” 

“The money^whifh I brought into the famUy,* Lady George 
cried out- — 

< “ You purchased a contingent reversion with it,” the Marquis said, 

darkly. “ If Gaunt dies, your husband may come to his honours ; your 
little Doys may inherit them, and who knows what besides? In the 
* meanwM^ ladies, be as proud and virtuous as you like abroad, buf 
w any airs. As for Mrs. Crawley’s character, I shan’t 
demean myseu, or tha^ most spotless and perfe^y irreproachable lady, 
by ^en 'hinting that it requires a defence. You will be pleased to 
receive her with the utmost cordiali^, as you will receive m persons 
whom i present in this house. This house?” He broke out with 
a ljugh. “Who is the master of it? and what is it? This Temple of 
.Virtue bdongs to me. And if I invite all Newgate or att 
‘bere^by— ^thiqrshanbewdco^ y 
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After this vigorous allocution, to one of which sort Lord Steyne 
treated his “ Ilareem,” vWichever symptoms of insubordination appeared 
in his household, the crest-fallen women had nothing for it but to obey. 
Lady Gaunt wrote the invitation which his Lordship required, and she 
and her mother-in-law drove in person, and with bitter and humiliated 
hearts, to leave the cardrf* on Mts. Rawdfti, the reception of which 
caused that innocent woman so much pleasure. 

, There were families in London who would have sacrificed a year’s 
income to receive such an honour at the hands of those great ladies. 
Mrs. Frederick Bullock^ for instance, would 4iave gone on her knees 
from Mayfair to Lombard Street, if Lady Steyne and Lady Gaunt had 
been waiting in the City to raise her up, and say, “ Come to us next 
Friday,” — not to one of the great cxiishes, and grand balls of Gaunt 
House, whither everybody went, but' to the sacred, unapproachable, 
mysterious, delicious entertainments, to be admitted to one of which 
was a privilege, and an honour, and a blessihg indeed. 

Severe, spotless, and beautiful. Lady Gaunt held the very highest 
rank in Vanity Fair. The distinguished courtesy wjth which Lord 
Steyne treated her, charmed everybody who witnessed his behaviour, 
caused the severest, critics to ^dmit how perfect a gentleman he was, 
and to own that his Lordship’s heart at least was in the right place. 

The Ladies of Gaunt House called Lady Bareacres into their aid, 
in order to repulse the common enemy. One of Lady Gaunt’s carriages 
went to Hill Street for her Ladyship’s mother, all whose equipages 
were in the hands of the bailiffs, whose very jewels and wardrobe, ^it 
was said, had been seized by those inexorable Israelites. Bareacre; 
Castle was theirs, too, with all its costly pictures, fuftiiturc, and articles 
of vertii — the magnificent Vandykes; the noble Reynolds’ pictures; 
the Lawrence portraits, tawd^r and beautiful, and, thirty years ago, 
deemed as preciousj as worlcs of real genius; the matchless Dancing 
Nymph of Canova, for which Lady Bareacres had sate in her youth — 
Lady Bareacres splendid then, and radiant in wealth, rank, and beauty 
— toothless, bald, oldfwomafi now — ^a mere rag of a former robe of 
state. Her Lord, painted at the same time by Lawrehce, as waving 
)iis sabre in front of Bareacres Castle, and clothed in his uniform of 
Colonel of theThistlcwood Yeomanry, whs a withered, old, lean man in 
a ^at coat and a Brutus wig : slinking about Gray’s Inn of mornings 
chiefly, and dining alone at clubs. He did not like to dine with Steyne 
now. They had run races of pleasure together in youth when £are- 
ncres was the winner. But Steyne had rnca e bott om than he, and had^ 
lasted him out. The Marquis was ten timeTXgfeater man now than 
the young Lord Gaunt of ’ 85 ; and Bareacres nowhere in the race— old, 
beaten, b^ankrupt, and broken down. He had borrowed too nMich 
money of Steyx^ to find it pleasant to meet his old comrade often. 
The latter, whenever he wished to be merryy*uaed jeeringly to ask Lady 
Gaunt, why her fiaither had not come to see her? He has not Ipen 
here for four montha,’^ Lord Steyne would say, " 1 can always tcu by 
m^ Cheque-book ^dtcrwardSy when I get a visit fro^ ^^pres. What 
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& comfort it is, my Ladies, I bank with one of my sons* fathers-in-law, 
and the other banks with me 1 ** • 

Of the other illustrious persons whom Becky had the honour to 
encounter on this her first presentation to the grand world, it does not 
become the present historisui to say much. There was his Excellency 
the Prince of PeterwaradSi, with his PrinCess; a nobleman tightly 
girthed, with a large military chest, on which the plaque of his order 
shone magnificently, and wearing the red collar of the Golden Fleece 
round his neck. He was the owner of countless fiocks. “ Look at his 
face. 1 think he must be descended from a sheep,** Becky whispered 
to Lord Steyne. Indeed, his Excellency’s countenance, long, solemn, 
and white, with the ornament round his neck, bore some resemblance 
to that of a venerable bell-wether. 

There was Mr. John Paul Jefferson Jones, titulafly attached to the 
American Embassy, and correspondent of the New York Demagogue ; 
who, by way of making hiifiaelf agreeable to the company, asked Lady 
Steyne, during a pause in the conversation at dinner, how his dear 
friend, George Qaunt, liked the Brazils ?^He and George had been 
most intimate at Naples, and had gone up Vesuvius together. Mr. 
Jones wrote a full and particular account of the dinner, which appeared 
duly in the Demagogue. He mentioned the names and titles of dl the 
guests, giving biographical sketches of the principal people. He de- 
scribed the persons of the ladies with great eloquence ; the service of 
the table : the size and costume of the servants : enumerated the dishes 
and wines served : the ornaments of the side-board, and the probable 
’ value of the plate. Such a difiner he calculated could not be 
up under fifteen or eighteen dollars per head. And he was in the habit, 
until very lately, of fending over prolSg-de, with letters of recommenda- 
tion to the present Marquis of Steyne, encouraged to do so by the 
intimate terms on which he had lived with his dear friend, the late 
lord. He was most indignant that a young and insignificant aristoierat, 
the Earl of Southdown, should have taken tRe pas of him in their pro- 
cession to the dining room. “ Just as 1 was striping qp to offer my 
hand to a very pleasing and witty fashiorfhble, tfle brilliant and exfilit. 
sive Mrs. Rawdon Crawley ** — he wrote — “ the young patrician inter- 
posed between me and. the lady, and whisked my Hden off without a . 
word of apology. I was fain toijring up the rear with the Colonel, the 
lady’s husband, a stout red-faced warrior who distinguished himself at 
Waterloo, where he had better luck than befel some of his brother red- 
coats at New Orleans.” 

• • « 

The Colonel’s countenance on coming into this polite !|>ciety wore 
asmany blushes as the face of a boy of sixteen assumes when he is 
confronted' with his sister’s schoolfellows. It has been told before that 
honest Rawdon had not been much used at any period of his life to 
ladies’ company. With themen at the Qub or the Mess-room, he 
^ wdl gnough ; and could ride, bet, smoke, pr play at billiards with the 
* boldest of them. had his time for female friendships too ^ but 

that wa$ twe niMiiii^ ngo. and the ladies were of the rank of thc^ with 
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whom Young Mai low in the comedy is represented as having been 
familiar before he becapic abashed in the presence of Miss Hardcastle. 
The times are such that one srarrely dares to allude to that kind of 
company which thousands of our young men in Vanity Fair arc fie- 
f quenting every day, which nightly fills casinos and dancing-rooms, 

' which is known to exist a% well as the Ring in Hy<ie Park or the Con- 
gregation at St. James’s^j-but which the most squeamish if not the most 
moral of societies is determined to ignore. « In a word, although Colonel 
Crawley was now five-and-forty years of age, it had not been his lot in 
life to meet With a half dozen good women, besides his paragon of a 
wife. All except her and his kind sister Lady Jane, whose gentle nature 
had tamed and won him, scared the worthy Colonel: and on occasion 
of his first dinner at Gaunt House he was not heaid to make a single 
remark except to state that the weather was very hot. Indeed Becky 
would have left him at home, but that virtue ordained that her husband 
should be by her side to protect the timid and fluttering little creature 
on her first appearance in polite society. - 

On her first appearance Lord Steyne stepped forward, taking her 
hand, and greeting her with great courtesy, and presenting her to Lady , 
Steyne and their ladyships, her daughters. Their ladyships made three 
stately curtsies, and the elder kdy to be sure gave her hand to the new 
comer, but it was as cold and lifeless as marble. 

Becky took it, however, with grateful humility ; and performing a 
reverence which would have done credit to the best dancing master, 
put herself at Lady Steyne^s feet, as it were, by saying that his Lord- 
ship had been her father’s earliest fir^end and patron, and that she, 
Becky, had learned to honour and respect the Steyne family from the 
days of her childhood. The fact is, that Lord Sy;yne had once pur- 
chased a couple of pictures of the late Sharp, and the affectionate 
orphan could never forget her gratitude for that favour. 

The Lady Bareacres then came under Becky’s cognizance — to whom 
the XIolonel’s lady made^also a most respectful obeisance: it was 
returned with severe dignity by the exalted person in question. 

“ I had the pleasure of making your Ladyship’s acquaintance at 
Brussels, ten years ago,” Becky said, in the most winning manner. “ I 
had the good fortune to meet Lady Bareacres, at the Duchess of Rich- 
• mond’s ball, the night before the battle of Wafferloo. And I recollect 
your Ladyship, and my Lady Blanche, your daughter, sitting in the 
carriage in the porte-cochere at the Inn, waiting for horses, 1 hope 
your Ladyship’s diamonds are safe.” 

Everybody’s eyes looked into their neighbour’s. The famous di% 

' monds had undergone a famous seizure, it Appears, about which Bec^, 
of course, knew nothing. Rawdon Crawley retreated with Lord South- 
down into a window, where the latter was heard to laugh immoderately, 
as Rawdon told him the story of Lady Bareacres wanting horseS, and 
^knudding down by Jove,’ to Mrs. Crawley, “I think I needn’t be 
afraid of thai woman,” Becky thought.* indeed, Lady Bareacres 
exchanged terrified and angry boks with her daughter ; and retseated • 
to a table, wh^e she began to look at pictures with great energy. 
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When the Potentate from the Danube made his appearance, the 
conversation was carried on in the French l^gnage, and the Lady 
Bareacres and Ihfe younger ladies found, to their farther mortification, 
that Mrs. Crawley was much better acquainted with that tongue, and 
spoke it with a much better accent than they. Becky had met other 
Hungarian magnates with the army in Fyance, in i8i6 — 17. She 
asked after her friends with great interest. The foreign personages 
thought that she was a lady«of great distinction ; and the Prince and 
the Princess asked severaUy of Lord Stcyne and the Marchioness, 
whom they conducted* to dinner, who was that petite daiAe who spoke 
so well ? 

Finally, the procession being formed in the order described by the 
American diplomatist, they marched into the apartment where the 
banquet was served : and which, as I have promised the reader he 
shall enjoy it, he shall have the liberty of ordering himself so as to 
suit his .fancy. • 

But it was when the ladi&s were alone that Becky knew the tug of 
war would come. And then indeed the little woman found herself in 
such a situation; as made her acknowledge the correctness of Lord 
Steyne’s caution to her to beware of the society of ladies above her 
own Sphere. As they say the persons* who hate irishmen most are - 
Irishmen ; so, assuredly, the greatest tyrants over women are women. 
When poor little Becky, alone with the ladies, went up to the fire-place 
whither the great ladies had repaired, the great ladies marched away 
and took possession of a table of drawings. When Becky followed 
, them to the table of drawings, they dropped off one to the fire 

again. She tried to speak to one of the childrol for whom she was 
commonly fond in ppblic places,) but Master George Gaunt was called 
away by his mamma ; and the stranger was treat^ with such cruelty 
finalLy, that even Lady Steyne herself pitied her, and went up to speak 
to the friendless little woman. 

Lord Steyne,” said her Ladyship, as hey wan cheeks glowedTwith 
a blush, ** says you sing and play very beautifully, Mrs. Crawley — I 
wish you would do me the kindness to sii^g to m#.” • 

“ I will do anything that may give pleasure to my Lord Steyne dr 
to you,” said Rebecca, sincerely gratefm, and seating herself at the 
piano, began to sing. • 

She sang religious songs of Mozart, which had been early favourites 
of Lady Steyne, and with such sweetness and tenderness that the lady 
lingering round the piano, sate dowil by its side, and listened until the 
ysars roDed down her eyes. It is true that the opposition ladies at the, 
other end of the room kept u{) a loud axui ceaseless ouzzing and talking : 
but the Lady Steyne did not hear those rumours. She was a child 
again— and had wandered back through a forty years’ wilderness to 
her Convent Garden. The chap(d organ had pealed the same tones, 
the organist, the sister whom sne loved best of the community, had 
taught them to her in those early happy days. She was a girl once 
tiporcf and the brief period of her happiness bloomed out again for an 
hour— she started ^hen the jarring aoora were flung open^ and with n 
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loud laugh from Lord Steyne, the men of the party entered full of 
gaiety. ^ ^ 

He saw at a glance what had happened in his absence ; and was 
grateful to his wife for once. He went and spoke to her, and called 
her by her Christian name, so as again to bring blushes' to her pale 
face — “ My wife says you ‘have bfeen singing like an angel,” he said to 
Becky. Now there are angels of two kix\|is, and both sorts, it is said, 
are charming in their way. 

Whatever, the previous portion of the evening had been, the rest of 
that night was a great triumph for Becky. She sang her very best, 
and it was so good that every one of the men came and crowded round 
the piano. The women, her enemies, were left quite alone. And Mr. 
Paul Jefferson Jones thought he had made a conquest of Lady Gaunt 
by going up tq her Ladyship, and praising her delightful friend’s first- 
rate singing. 


CHAPTER L. 

CONTAINS A VULGAR INCIDENT.' 

The Muse, whoever she be, who presides over this Comic History 
must now descend from the genteel heights in which she has been 
soaring, and have the goodness to drop down upon the lowly roof of 
John Sedley at Brompton, and describe what events are taking place 
there. Here too, in this humble tenement, live care, and distrust, and 
dismay. Mrs. Clapp in the kitchen is grumbling in secret to her 
husband about the rent, and urging the good fellow to re'bel against his 
old fejend and patron and his present lodger. Mrs. Sedley has ceased 
to visit her landlady in the lower regions now, and indeed is in a posi- 
tion to patron\^e Mrs. Clapp no longer. How can one be condescend- 
iijg'to a lady to whom*' one oWes a matter of forty pound, and who is 
perpetually throwing out hints for the money? The Irish maidservant 
.has not altered in the least in her Ikind and respectful behaviour; but 
Mrs. Sedley fancies that she is growing: insolent and ungrateful, and, 
as the guilty thief who fears eagh bush ai|i officer, sees threatening 
‘ innueno^ssuid'luh^ oT'lfiapEurem speeches and answers. 
jSlissCIapp, grown quite a young woman now, is declared by the soured 
^old lady to be an unbearable and impudent httle minx. Why Amelii 
can be so fond of her, or have her in h^ room so much, or walk out 
with her so constantly, Mrs. Sedley cannot conceive. The bitterness 
of poverty has poisoned the life of the once cheerful and kindly wonrnn. 

, She is thankless fot; Amelia’s constant and gentle bearing towards her ; 
^carpa at her for her efforts at kindness or eewice 1 rails at her for her 
suly pride in fatk child, and her neglect of her (lare&ts. . Georgy^ bouse 
is not a very rinOe uncle Jos’s annuity' has been withdrawn, * 

and httle 
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Amelia thinks, and thinks, and racks her brain, to find some means 
of increasing the small pittance upon’ which the household is starving. 
Can she give lessons in anything? paint card-racks? do fine work? 
She finds that women are working hard, and better than she can, for 
twopence a-day. She buys a couple of begilt Bristol boards at the 
Fancy Stationer’s, and paints her vtry best upon them — a shepherd 
^ with a red waistcoat on one, and a pink face smiling in the midst of a 
' pencil landscape — a shepheitiess on the other, crossing a little bridge, 
with a little dog, nicely shaded. The man of the Fancy Repository 
and Bromptpn Empefrium of Fine Arts, (of whom she bought the 
screens, vainly hoping that he would re-purchase them when orna- 
mented by her hand), can hardly hide the sneer with which he examines 
these feeble works of art. He looks askance at the lady who waits in 
the shop, and ties up the cards again in their envelope of whitey-brown 
paper, and hands them to the poor widow and Miss Cl&pp, who had 
never seen such beautiful Aings in her life, and had been quite con- 
fident that the man must give at least two guineas for the screens. 
They try at other shops in the interior of London, with faint sickening 
hopes. “ Don’t tvant ’em,” says one. “ Be off,” says another fiercely. 
Three and sixpence have been spent in vain — the sejeens retire to Miss 
Clapp’s bed-room, who persists in thinking them lovely. 

She writes out a little card in her neatest hand, and after long 
thought and labour of composition ; in which the public is informed 
that “ A Lady who has some time at her disposal, wishes to undertake 
the education of some little girls, whom she would instruct in English, 

, in French, in Geography, in History, and in Music — address A. O., at 
Mr. Brown’s ; ” and she confides the card to the gentleman of the Fine 
Art Repository, who consents to allow it to lie upon the counter, where 
it grows dingy and flyblown. Amelia passes the door wistfully many a 
time, in hopes that Mr. Brown will have some news to give her ; but 
he never beckons her in. When she goes to make little purcl^ses, 
there is no news for her. Poor simple lady, tender and weak — how 
are you to battle with the struggling, violent world ? 

She grows daily more care-worn and» sad : fixing u&n her child 
alarmed eyes, whereof the little boy cannot interpret the expression. 
She starts up of a nighj and peeps into his room stealthily, to see that 
he is sleeping and not stolen anvay. She sleeps but little now. A 
constant thought and terror is haunting her. How she weeps and 
prays in the long silent nights,— how she tries to hide from herself the 
thought which will return to her, that'she ought to part with the boy, — 
ttiat she is the only barrier ^between him and prosperity. She can’t, 
she can’t! Not now, at least. Some other day. Oh! it is too hard 
to think of and to bear. ^ 

A thought comes oyer her which makes her blush and turn from 
herselt,*— her parents might keep the annuity — ^the curate would ma^ 
her and give a home to Jjiec and the boy, But George’s picture ai^ 
dearest memory are there to rebuke her. Shame and love say no to 
the ssftrifice. She shrinks from it as from something unholy ; 
such thoughts neverlound a resting-place in that pure and gentle bofic^ 
. 2B 
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The combat, which we describe in a sentence or two, lasted for 
many weeks in poor Amelia’s heart : during which, she had no con- 
fidante : indeed, she could have none: as she would not allow to her- 
self the possibility of yielding : though she was giving way daily 
before the enemy with whom she had to battle. One truth after 
another was marshallingv itself silently against her, and keeping its 
ground. Poverty and misery for all, want and degradation for her 
parents, injustice to the boy — one by orie the outworks of the little 
citadel were taken, in which the poor soul passionately guarded her 
only love and treasure. 

At the beginning of the struggle, she had written off a letter of 
tender supplication to her brother at Calcutta, imploring him not to 
withdraw the supports^hich he had granted to their parents, and 
painting in terms of ar^ss pathos their lonely and hapless condition. 
She did not? know the truth of the matter. The payment of Jos*s 
annuity was still regular : but it was a money-lender in the city who 
was receiving it : old Sedley had sold it for a sum of money wherewith 
to prosecute his bootless schemes, Emmy was calculating eagerly the 
time that would elapse before the letter would arrive *and be answered. 
She had written down the date in her pocket-book of the day when she 

S atched it. Td her son’s ^ardian, the good Major at Madras, she 
not communicated any of her griefs and perplexities. She had 
not written to him since she wrote to congratulate him on his approach* 
ing marriage. She thought with sickening despondency, thajt that 
friend,— the only one, the, one who had felt such a regard for her,^ 
was fdlen away. . 

One day, when things had come to a very bad pass— when the 
creditors were pressing, the mother in hysteric, grief, the father in 
more than usual gloom, ^e inmates of the family avoiding each other, 
each secretly oppressed/' with his private unhappiness and notion of 
wrong — the father and .daughter happened to be left alone together ; 
ancTAmclia thought to comfort her father, by telling him what she had 
done. She had written to Joseph— an answer must come in three or 
four months.* He v^s always generous, though careless. He could 
hot refuse, when he knew how straitened the circumstances of his 
parents. 

Then the poor old gentleman revealed the whole truth to her — ^that 
his son was still paying the annuity, which his own imprudence had 
dung away. He had not dared to tdl it sooner. He thought Amelia^s 
ghastly and terrified look, when, 'with a trembling, miserable voice he 
made the confession, conveyed reproaches to him for his concealmeoi^ 
“ Ah I ” said he, with quivering hps and** turning away, “you despise 
your old father now.” ,v, 

“ Q Papa t it is not that,” Api^ia cried out, falling on his 
hissing him mapv times. “ You are always good and kind, 
it for' the best. It is not for the money— ;it is — 0 my God I I 

have mercy upon me, wd give me strain to bear and 

she kissed him again wildly, and went awav; ' * 

Still the fath^ di^npt ^pw what that and the 
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burst of anguish with which the poor girl left him. It was that she was 
conquered. The sentence was passed. The child must go from her — 
to others — ^to forget her. Her heart and her treasure — her joy, hope, 
love, worship — ^her God, almost ! She must give him up ; and then — 
and then she would gd to George \ and they would watch over the 
child, and wait for him until he came^to theifl in Heaven. 

She put on her bonnet, scarcely knowing what she did, and went 
out to walk in the lanes by*which George used to come back from 
school, and where she was in the habit of going on Ms rotum to meet 
the boy. It .was May, ‘a half holiday. The leaves were all coming out, 
the weather was brilliant : the boy came running to her, flushed with 
health, singing, his bundle of school-books hanging by a thong. There 
he was. Both her arms were round him. No, it was impossible. 
They could not be going to part. ‘‘What is the matto, mother?" 
said he ; “ you look very pale.” * 

“ Nothing, my child,” site said, and. stooped down and kissed him. 

That night Amelia made tne boy read the story of Samuel to her, and 
how Hannah, his mother, having wean^ him, brought him to Eli the ^ 
High Priest to Ainister before theTlord. And he read the song of '? 
gratitude which Hannah sang : and whi(jh says, Wl^o it is who maketh 
poor ^d maketh rich, and bringeth low and exalteth — how the poor"* 
shall be rais^ up out of the dust, and how, in his own might, no man 
^all be strong. Then he read how Samflel’s mother made him a little 
coat, and brought it to him from year to year when she came up to 
offer the yearly sacrifice. And then, in her sweet simple way, George’s 
. mother made commentaries to the boy upon this affecting story. How 
Hannah, though she Ipved her son so much, yet gave him up because 
of her vow. And how she must always have thought of him as she 
sate at home, far away, making the little coat : and Samuel, she was 
sure, never forgot his mother : and how happy she must have been as 
the time came (and the years pass away very quick) when she s]|puld 
see her boy, and how good and wise he had ^wn. This little sermon 
she spoke with a gentle solemn voice, and dry eyes, un^ she came to 
the account of their meeting — ^then the discourse broke oft suddenly, tho 
tender heart overflowed, and t^ing the boy to her breast, she rocked 
him in her arms, and, wept silently over him in a sainted agony of 
tears. • 

Her mind being made'up, the widow began to take such measures 
as seemed right to her for advancing the end which she proposed. 
Qne day. Miss Osborne, in Russell Square, (Amelia had not written 
the name or number of the house for ten years — ^her youth, her early , 
story came back to her as she wrote the superscription)--one day Miss 
Osbo^e got a letter from Amelia, which made her blush very much j 
and look towards her father, sitting glooming in his place at the other | 
end of the table. • • \ > 

In simple tmr^ Amelia told her the rensoas which had induced jbu^ 1 
to chSnge her mind respecting her boy. Her father had met ' 
fiesh misfortunes^ which had entirely niin^ him. Iler Own i4tt^ce i 
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was so small that it would barely enable her to support her parents, 
and would not suffice ?o give George the advantages which were his 
due. Great as her sufferings would be at parting with him, she would, 
by God’s help, endure them for the boy’s sake. She knew that those 
to whom he was going, would do-all in their power to make him happy. 
She described his dispoStion, such as she fancied it ; quick and im- 
patient of control or harshness ; easily tqbe moved by love and kind- 
ness. In a postscript, she stipulated that she should have a written 
agreement, that^he should see the child as often as she wished, — she 
could not part with him under any other terms. 

“ What ? Mrs. Pride has come down, has she ? ” old Osborne said, 
when with a tremulous eager voice Miss Osborne read him the letter — 
“ Reg’lar starved, out, hey.? ha, ha I I knew she would.” He tried to 
keep his dignity and to read his paper as usual, — but he could not 
follow it. He chuckled and swore to himself behind the sheet. 

At last he dung it down : and scowling" at his daughter, as iiis wont 
was, went out of the room into his study adjoining, from whence he 
presently returned with a key. He flung it to Miss Osborne. 

“ Get the room over mine — ^his room that was — ^ready,” he said. 
“ Yes, sir,” his daughter replied in a tremble. It was George’s „room. 
It had not been opened for more than ten years. Some of his clothes, 
papers, handkerchiefs, whips and caps, fishing-rods and sporting-gear, 
were still there. An army list of 1814, with his name written on the 
cover ; a little dictionary he was wont to use in writing ; and the 
Bible his mother had given him, were on the mantel-piece ; with a pair 
of spurs, and a dried inkstand covered with the dust of ten years* 
! since that ink was wet, what days and people had passed away 1 
The writing-book still on the table, was blotted with his hand. 

Miss Osborne was much affected when she first entered this room 
with the servants under her. She sank quite pale on the little becL 
Tkis is blessed news, mam — indeed, mam,” the housekeeper said ; 
** and the good old time? is returning, mam. The dear little feller, to 
bp sure, mam ; how Jiappy he will be I But some folks in May Fair, 
' mam, will .ewe him a grudge, mam ; ” and she* clicked back the bolt 
which held the window-sash, and let the air into the chamber. 

“ You had better send that woman some moqey,” Mr. Osborne said, 
before he went out. She shan’t wanf for nothing. Send her a hundred 
pound.” 

** And I ’ll go and see her to-morrow ? ” Miss Osborne asked. 

That ’s your look out. She don’t come in here, mind. , No, by — r, 
not for all the money in London. But she mustn’t want now* Solodk 
out, and get things right.” With which brief speeches Mr. Osbompe 
took leave of his daughter, and went on his accustomed way into 
City. * w 

Here, Papa, is some money,” Amelia said that night, kissing the 
old man, her father, and putting a bill foi^ hundred pounds into his 
hands. “ And-^^m^ Mamma, don’t be harsh with Georgy, ^e-^he 
is npt going to stop wiffi us long.” She could say nothing more, and 
away silently to her room. Let us. ^ upon her prayers 
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and her sorrow. 1 think we had best speak lit^e about so much love 
and grief. 

Miss Osborne came the next day, according to the promise contained 
in her note, and saw Amelia. The meeting between them was friendly. 
A look and a few words from Miss Osborne# showed the poor widow, 
that, with regard to this woman at least, there need be no fear lest she 
should take the 6 rst place in hier son’s affection. She was cold, sensible, 
not unkind. The mother had not been so well pleased, perhaps, had 
the rival been better • looking, younger, more affectionale, warmer- 
hearted. Miss Osborne, on the other hand, thought of old times and 
memories, and could not but be touched with the poor mother’s pitiful 
situation. She was conquered, and, laying down her arms as it were : 
she humbly submitted. That day they arranged together the pre- 
liminaries of the treaty of capitulation. • 

George was kept from school the next day, and saw his aunt. 
Amelia left them alone together, and went to her room. She was 
trying the separation : — as that poor gentle Lady Jane Grey felt the 
edge of the axe that was to come down and sever her slender life. 
Days were passed in parleys, visits, preparations. The widow broke the 
matter to Georgy with great caution ; shfi looked to%ee him very much a 
affected by the intelligence. He was rather elated than otherwise, and 
the poor woman turned sadly away. He bragged about the news that 
day to the boys at school ; told them how he was going to live with his 
grandpapa, his father’s father, not the one who comes here sometimes ; 
and that he would be very rich, and have a carriage, and a poney, and 
* go to a much finer school, and when he was rich he would buy Leader’s 
pencil-case, and pay the tart woman. The boy was the image of his 
father, as his fond mother thought. 

Indeed I have no heart, on account of our dear Amelia’s sake, to 
go through the story of George’s last days at home. 

At last the day came, the carriage drqye up, the little hiifhble 
packets containing tokens of love and remembrance were ready and 
disposed in the hall long since — George v^s in h^ new shit, for which 
the tailor had come previously to measure him. He had sprung up* 
with the sun and put on the new clothes ; his mother hearing him from 
the room close by, in which she bad been lying, in speechless grief and 
watching. Days before she had been making preparations for the end : 
purchasing little stores for the boy’s use ; marking his books and linen ; 
talking with him and preparing him 'for the chmige— fondly fancying 
that he needed preparation. 1 

So that he nad change, Vhat cared he? He was longing for it. 
By a thousand eager declarations as to what he would do, when he 
went to live with his grandfather, he h^d wwn the poor widow how 
little the idea of parting had cast him dom* He would con^e and 
see his mamma pften on the poney,” he Said : “he would come and 
fetch her in the carriage ; they would drive in the Park, and ^e should 
have everything she wanted.” The poor mother was fain to content 
herself with these selfish demonstrations of attachm^t, and tried to 
convince herself hbw sincerely her son loved her. He' must love her. 
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All children were so : little anxious for novelty, and — no, not selfish, 
but self-willed. Her child must have his enjoyments and ambition in 
the world. She herself, by her own selfishness and imprudent love for 
him, had denied him his just rights and pleasures hitherto. 
d I know few things more affecting than that t imo rous debasement 
and self-humiliation of a woman. How she owns t£at it is she and 
not the man who is guilty : how she takis all the faults on her side : 
how she courts in a manner punishment for the wrongs which she has 
not committed, and persists in shielding the real culprit ! It is those 
who injure women who get the most kindness from them — ^they are 
born timid and tyrants, and maltreat those who are humblest before 
them. 

So poor Amelia had been getting ready in silent misery for her son’s 
departure, and had passed many and many a long solitary hour in 
m^ing preparations for the end. George stood by his mother^ watch- 
ing her arrangements without the least coheem. Tears had fallen into 
his boxes ; passages had been scored in his favourite books : old toys, 
relics, treasures had been hoarded away from him, and packed with 
strange neatness and care, — and of all these things the boy took no 
note. The child gbes away sfniling as the mother breaks her heart. 
By heavens it is pitiful, the bootless love of women for ^children in 
Vanity Fair. 

A few days are past : and the great event of Amelia’s life is consum- 
mated. No angel has intervened. The child is sacrificed and offered 
up to fate : and the widow is quite alone. 

The boy comes to see her often, to be sure. He rides on a poney 
with the coachman behind him, to the delight of his old grandmther, 
Sedley, who walks proudly down the lane by his side. She sees him, 
but he is not her boy any more. Why, he rides to see the boys at the 
little school, too, and to show off before them his new we^th and 
splendour. In two days« he has adopted a slight imperious air and 
patronising manner. He was born to command, his mother thinks, as 
his father was before him. , 

It is fine weather now. Of evenings on the days when he does hot 
come, she takes a long walk into London— yes, as far as Russell-square, 
* and rests on the stone by the railing of th& garden opposite Mr. 
Osborne’s house. It is so pleasant and cooL She can look up and 
see the drawing-room windows illuminated, and, at about nine o’clock, 
the chamber in the upper story where Geoigy sleeps. She knows — He 
^ has told her. She prays there as the light goes out, prays with a 
humble humble heart, and walks home smink^ and silent She is 
very tired when she comes home. Perhaps she will sleep the better 
for that long weary walk ; and she may dream about Georgy. 

One Sunday she happened to be walking in Russell-square, af some 
distance firom Mr. Osborne’s house (she could see it from a distance 
though) when all the bells of Sabbath were ringing, and G^rge and 
his aunt came out to go to church ; a little sweg> asked for eWity, 
and the footman, vwho carried the books, tried to drive Mm away ; but 
Georgy stopped and him money. May God’s blessing be on the 
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boy ! Emmy ran round the square, and coming up to the sweep, gave 
him her mite too. All the bells of Sabbattf were ringing, and she 
followed them until she came to the Foundling Church, into which 
she went. There she sat in a place whence she could see the head of 
the boy under his father’s tombstone^ Many hundred fresh children’s 
voices rose up there and sang hymns to the Father Beneficent ; and 
little George’s soul thrilled wijh delight at the burst of glorious psalmqi^. 
His mother could not see him for awhile, through the mist that dimmed 
her eyes. 


.CHAPTER LI. 

IN WHICH A CH^fttADE IS ACTED WHICH MAY OR MAY NOT 
““PtlZZLE THE READER. 

After Becky’s appearance at my Losd Steyne’sb private and select 
parties the claims of that estimable woman as regards fashion, were 
settled ; and some of the very greatest and tallest doors in the metro- 
pplis were speedily opened to her — doors so great and tall that the 
bdoved reader and writer hereof may hope in ^ain to enter at them. 
Dear brethren, let us tremble before those august portals. I jfancy 
them guarded by grooms of the chamber with flaming silver forks with 
which they prong all those who have not the right of the enirie. They 
say the honest newspaper-fellow who sits in the hall and takes down 
the names of the great ones who are admitted to the feasts, dies after 
a little time. He can’t survive the glare of fashion long. It scorches 
him up, as the presence of Jupiter in full dress wasted that poor impru- 
dent Semele — z. giddy moth of a creature who^ruined herself by venturing 
out of her natural atmosphere. Her myth ought to be^taken to hean 
amongst the Tyburnians, the Belgravi&ns,— fifer story, and perhaps 
Becky’s too. Ah, ladies !— ask the Reverend Mr. Thurifer if Belgravia 
is not a sounding brass, and Tybumia a tinkling cymbal. These are. 
vanities. Even these will pass* away. And some day or other (but it 
will be after our time, thank goodness,) Hyde Park Gardens will be no 
better known than the celebrated horticultural outskirts of Babylon ; 
and Belgrave Square will be as desolate as Baker Street, or Tadmor 
In the inmdemess. « • 

Ladies, are you aware that the Pitt lived in Baker Street? 
What womd not your grandmothers given to be asked to lady 
Hester’s paittes in that now decays ? I have dined in 

md qid mus patlB, I peopled with ghosts of the mighiy 

dead. we sate sobeidy drinking there with men of to-Sisy, 
the spirits of the departed came in ^Ihd took their places round the 
darksome board. Toe pilot who we^tndred the stoism tossed oft Ipfeat 
bumpers of spiritu^ port : the shade of Dund^ didr^ leave the ghost 
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of a heeltap. — Addington sate bowing and smirking in a ghastly manner^ 
and would not be behindhand when the noIsSess bottle went round ; 
Scott, from under bushy eyebrows winked at the apparition of a bees- 
wing ; Wilberforce’s eyes went up to the ceiling, so that he did not 
seem to know how his glass went up full to his mouth and came down 
empty; — up to the ceiling whiclf was above us only yesterday, and 
which the great of the last days have all looked at. They let the house 
as a furnished lodging now. Yes, Lady'^Hester once lived in Baker 
Street, and fes asleep in the wilderness. Eothen saw her there — not 
in Baker Street ; but in the other solitude. 

It is' all vanity to be sure : but who will not own to liking a little of 
it? I should like to know what well-constituted mind, merely because 
it is transitory, dislikes roast-beef? That is a vanity; but may every 
man who reads this, have a wholesome portion of it through life, 1 
beg; aye, though my readers were five hundred thousand. Sit down, 
gentlemen, and fall to, with a good hearty appetite; the fat, the lean, 
the gravy, the horse-radish as you like it — don’t spare it. Another 
glass of wine, Jones, my boy — a little bit of the Sunday side. Yes, let 
us eat our fill of the vain thing, and be thankful therefor. And let us 
make the best of Becky’s aristqpratic pleasures likewise — ^for thesQ too, 

♦ like all other mortal delights, were but transitory. 

' The upshot of her visit to Lord Steyne was, that His Highness the 
Prince of Peterwaradin took occasion to renew his acquaintance with 
Colonel Crawley, when they met on the next day at the Club, and to 
compliment Mrs. Crawley in the Ring of Hyde Park with a profound 
salute of the hat. She and her husband were invited immediately to 
one of the Prince’s small parties at Levant House, then occupied by 
his Highness during the temporary absence from England of its noble 
proprietor. She sang after dinner to a very little cotniU, The Marquis 
of St^ne was present, paternally superintending the progress of his 
pupil. < 

At Levant House Becky met one of the finest gentlemen and greatest 
mjmsters that*Europe**has produced — the Due de la Jaboti^re, then 
Ambassador from the Most Christian King, and subsequently Minister 
to that monarch. I declare 1 swell with pride as these august names 
'are transcribed by my pen ; and I think* in what brilliant company my 
dear Becky is moving. She bei^me a constant guest at the French 
Embassy, where no party was considered to be complete without the 
presence of the charming Madame Ravdonn Cravley., 

• Messieurs de Truffigny (of the Pdrigord family^ and Champignac,^ 
both attaches of the Embassy, werefstrmghtway smitten by the charms 
of the fair Colonel’s wife : and both declared, according to the wont of 
their nation, (for who ever yet met a Frenchman, come out of England, 
that has not half a dozen families miserable, and brought away as 
many hearts in his pocket-book?) both, I say^declared tl^ they were 
with the charming Madame Ravdonn. , ^ 

But I doubt the coitwtness of the assertion. Chan^gnac was very 
fphd qf ^cart^i and made mmy parties with the C^olond Of evenings, 
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while Becky was singing to Lord Steyne in the other room ; and as for 
Trufiigny, it is a well-known fact that he dared upot go to the Travellers’, 
where he owed money to the waiters, and if he hkd not had the Embassy 
as a dining-place, the worthy young gentleman must hive starved. I 
doubt, I say, that Becky would have selected either of these young- 
men as a person on whom she would oestow her special regard. They 
ran of her messages, purchs^ed her gloves and flowers, went in debt 
for opera-boxes for her, and made themselves amiable in a thousand 
ways. And they talked English with adorable simplicit)^ and to the 
constant amusement of Becky and my Lord Steyne. She would mimic 
one or other to his face, and compliment him on his advance in 
the English language with a gravity which, never failed to tickle the .. 
Marquis, her sardonic old patron. Truffigny gave Briggs a shawl 
way of winnin^over Becky’s confidante, and asked her to take charge’ 
of a letter which the simple spinster handed over in public? to the person 
to whofh it was addressed > and the composition *of which amused 
everybody who read it greatly. Lord Steyne read it ; everybody, but 
honest Rawdon;,to whom it was not necessary to tell everything that 
passed in the little house in May Fair. 

Here, before long, Becky received i^t only “t^e best” foreigners 
(as the phrase is in our noble and admirable society slang), but some*^ 
of the best®English people too. I don’t mean the most virtuous, or 
indeed the least virtuous, or the cleverest, or the stupidest, or the 
richest, or the best born, but “ the best,”— in a word, people about 
whom there is no question— such as the great Lady Fitz- Willis, that 
Patron Saint of Almack’s, the great Lady, Slowborc, the great Lady 
Grizzel Macbeth, (she was Lady G. Glowiy, daughter of Lord Grey of 
Glowry,) and the like. When the Countess of Fitz-Willis (her ladyship 
is of the Kingstreet family, see Debrett and Burke,) takes up a person, 
hei or she is safe. There is no question about them any more. Not 
that my Lady Fitz-WiUis is any better than anybody else, being, on 
the contrary, a faded person, fifty-seven years of age, and ifEther 
handsome, nor wealthy, nor entertaining ; but it is agreed on all sides 
that she is of the ‘‘best people. Those who goWo her afe of the best: 
and from an old grudge ’’ probably to Lady Steyne (for whose corone't 
her ladyship, then thei youthful Georgina Frederica, daughter of the 
Prince of Wales’s favourite, the*Earl of Portansherry, had once tried), * 
this great and famous leader of the fashion chose to acknowledge Mrs. 
Kawdon Crawley : made her a mo^ marked curtsey at the assembly 
over which she presided; and not only encouraged her son, St. Kitts 
(his lordship got his place through Lord Steyne’s interest), to frequent* 
Mr& Crawley’s house, but asked her to her own mansion, and spoke 
to her twice in the most public and condescending manner during 
dinner4 The important fact was knoro all over London that night. 
People who had been crying fie Bbmt Mrs. Crawley, were silent 
Wenham, the wit and kwyer, Lord Steyne’s right-hand man, went 
aboqt everywhere praising her : some who had hesitated, came forward 
at once and welcomed her : little Tom Toady, who had warned South- 
do^ about visitmg.such an abandoned woman, nhw besought fo be 
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introduced to her. In a word, she was admitted to be among the 
“ best ” people. Ah, beloved readers and brethren, do not envy 
poor Becky prematurely — glory like this is said to be fugitive. It is 
currently reported that even in the very inmost circles, they are no 
happier than the poor v^anderei;? outside the zone ; and Becky, who 
penetrated into the very centre of fashion, and saw the great George 
IV. face to face, has owned since that th^re too was Vanity. 

We must be brief in descanting upon this part of her career. As 
I dannot describe the mysteries of freemasonry, although I have a 
shrewd idea that it is a humbugs so an uninitiated man cannot take 
upon hiynself to pourtray the great world accurately, and had best keep 
* his opinions to himself whatever they are. 

Becky has often spoken in subsequent years of this season of her 
life, when she moved among the very greatest circles ojf the London 
fashion. Her success excited, elated, and then bored her. At first no 
occupation was more pleasant than to invent and procure (thelatter a 
work of no small trouble and ingenuity, by the way, in a person of Mrs. 
Rawdon Crawley’s very narrow means)— to procure, we say, the prettiest 
119, w dresses and ornaments ; to drive to fine dinner parties, where she 
^^^was welcomed by great people ; and from the fine dinner parties to 
''fine assemblies, whither the same people came with whom she had 
been dining, whom she had met the night before, and woulU see on the 
morrow — ^the young men faultlessly appointed, nandsomely cravatted, 
with the neatest glossy boots and white gloves — ^the elders portly, brass- 
buttoned, noble-looking, polite, and prosy— the young ladies blonde, 
timid, and in pink — the mothers grand, beautiful, sumptuous, solemn, 
and in diamonds. They talked in English, not in bad French, as they 
do in the novels. They talked about each others’ houses, and cha- 
racters, and families : just as the Joneses do about the Smiths. Becky’s 
former acquaintances hated and envied her : the poor woman herself 
was )inwning in spirit. I wish I were out of it,” she said to herself. 

I would rather be a parson’s wife, and teach a Sunday School than 
this ; or a sergeant’s Jady and ride in the regimental waggon ; or, O 
how much gayer it would be (o wear spangles and trowsers, and dance 
before a booth at a fair.”, 

“ You would do it very well,” saidl.prd Steyne, laughing. She used 
to tell the great man her ennuis and perplexities in her ^ess way — 
they amus^ him. 

" Rawdon would make a very good Ecuyer — Master of the Cere- 
monies— what do you call him — the man in the large boots and the 
*^uniform, who goes round the ring cracking the whip ? He is largef** 
heavy, and of a military figure. I recollect,” Becky continued, pen- 
sively, nay father took me to see a show at Brookg^een when I 
was a child; and when we came home 1 made myself a pair of %tiltsy 
and dmiced in the studio to the wonder of all the impiis.” 

1 should have liked to see it,” said LoH*Steyne. 

“ I should like to do it now,” Becky continued* ^ How JLady 
Bhnkey would open her eyes, and Lady Grissel Macbeth would stare 1 
Huth 1 silence 1 there is jpasta beginning to Sing,” Be<^alway$ made 
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a. point of being conspicuously polite to the professional ladies and 
gentlemen who attended at these aristocratic py ties — of fdlowing them 
into the corners where they sate in silence, and shaking hands with 
them, and smiling in the view of all persons. She was an artist herself, 
as she said very truly: there was ^ frankj^ess and humility in the 
manner in which she acknowledged her origin, which provoked, or 
disarmed, or amused looker%.on, as the case might be. “ How cool 
that woman is,” said one ; “ what airs of independence she assumes, 
where she ought to sit* still and be thankful if anybody speaks to her,” 
What an hbnest and good-natured soul she is,” said another. What 
an artful little minx,” said a third. They were all right very likely ; 
but Becky went her own way, and so fascinated the professional per- 
sonages, that they would leave off their sore throats in order to sing at 
her parties, a^d give her lessons for nothing. ‘ - 

Yes,, she gave parties ii\ the little house in Curzon Street. Many 
scores of carriages, with biasing lamps, blocked up the street, to the 
disgust of No. 100, who could not rest for the thunder of the knocking, 
and of 102, who could not sleep for envy. The gigantic footmen who 
accompanied the vehicles, were too big to be contained in Becky’s 
little •hall, and were billeted off in the neighbouting public-houses,^^ 
whence, when they were wanted, call-boys summoned: them from their* “ 
beer. Som% of the great dandies of London squeezed and trod on each 
other on the little stairs, laughing to find themselyes'khere ; and many 
spotless and severe ladies of ion were seated in the little drawing-room, 
listening to the professional singers, who were singing according to 
their wont, and as if they wished to blow the windows down. And the 
day after, there appeared among the fashionable r/unions in the Morn- 
ing Post,” a paragraph to the following effect : — 

“ Yesterday, Colonel and Mrs. Crawley entertained a select party 
at dinner at their house in May Fair, Their Excellencies the Prince 
and Princess of Peterwaradin, H. £. Pa^posh Pasha, the Ti^rkish 
Ambassador (attended by Kibob Bey, dragoman of the mission), the 
Marquess of Steyne, Earl of Southdown, Mr. Pitt and Lady Jane 
Crawey, Mr. Wagg, &c. After dinner Mrs. Crawley had an assembly 
which was attended by the Duchess (Dowager) of Stilton, Due de la 
Gniy^re, Marchioness* of Chesliire, Marchese Alessandro Strachiuo, . 
Comte de Brie, Baron Schapzuger, Chevalier Tosti, Countess of Sling- 
stone, and Lady F. Macadam, Major-General and Lady G. Macbeth, 
and (i) Miss Sjacbeths; Viscount- Paddington, Sir Horace Fogey, 
|lon. Sands Bedwin, Bobbachy Bahawder,” and an &c. which the 
reader may fill at his pleasure through a dozen close lines of smadl* 
type. 

And in. her commerce with the grrat our dear friend showed the 
same^ankiess which distinguished her transactions with the lowly in 
station. On one occasion, when out at a vdry fine house, Rebecca 
ms (perhaps rather ostbntatiously) holding a conversation in the 
Frenen language with a edebrated tenor singer of that nation, while 
the tady Grizzel Macbeth looked over her shoulder scowling at the 

1^* • .-.''V.* ‘ 
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“ How very well you speak French," Lady Grizzel said, who herself 
spoke the tongue in a Edinburgh accent most remarkable to hear. 

“ I ought to know it?* Becky modestly said, casting down her eyes. 
‘‘ I taught it in a school, and iny mother was a Frenchwoman." 
i* Lady Grizzel was won by her^ humility, and was mollified towards 
the little woman. She deplored the fatal levelling tendencies of the 
age, which admitted persons of all classes into the society of their 
superiors : but her laayship owned, that* this one at least was well 
behaved and never forgot her place in life. §he was a very good 
woman : good to the poor : stupid, blameless, unsuspicious.-^! t is not 
her ladyship*s fault that she fancies herself better than you and me. 
The skirts of her ancestors* garments have been kissed for centuries : 
it is a thousand years, they say, since the tartans of the head of the 
family were embraced by the defunct Dimcan^s lords, and councillors, 
when the gre^t ancestor of the House became King of Scotland. 

Lady Steyne, after the music scenQ, sucbumbed befc^e Becky, and 
perhaps was not disinclined to her. The younger ladies of the house 
of Gaunt were also compelled into submission. ' Onpe or twice they 
set people at her, but they failed. The brilliant Lady Stunnington 
trKd a passage of mms with h^r, but was routed with ‘^eat slaughter 
•-by the intrepid little Becky. When attacked sometimes, Becky had 
a knack of adopting a demure ingenue air, under which she was most 
dangerous. She said the wicke&st things with the most simple un- 
affected air when in this mood, and would take care artlessly to apologise 
for her blunders, so that all the world should know that sne had made 
them. 

Mr. Wagg, the celebrated wit, and a led captain and trencher-man 
of my Lord Steyne, was caused by the la’Sies to charge her ; and the 
worthy fellow, leering at his patronesses, and giving them a wink, as 
much as to say, ‘‘Now look out for sport,” — one evening began an 
assault upon Becky, who was unsuspiciously eating her dinner. The 
little Ionian, attacked on i sudden, but never without arms, lighted up 
in an instant, parried and reposted with a home-thrust, which made 
Wagg’s face tiligle with shame ; then she returned to her soup with the 
most perfect calm and a quiet smile on her face. Wagg*s great patron, 
who gave him dinners and lent him a little money sometimes, and 
'whose election, newspaper, and other jobs Wagg did, gave the luckless 
fellow such a savage glance with the eyes as almost made him sink 
under the table and burst into tear?. He looked piteously at my lord, 
who never spoke to him during dinner, and at the ladies, who disowned 
Aim. At last Becky herself took compassion upon him, and tried t<f 
engage him in talk. He was not asked to dinner again for six weeks ; 
and Fiche, my lord^s confidential man, to whom wagg naturally paid 
a good deal of court, was instructed to tell him that if he wer dared 
to say a rude thing to Mrs. Crawley again, or make her the butt of his 
stupid jokes, Milor would put every one of his notes of hand into his 
lawer*s hands, and seH him up without mercy. Wagg wept before 
Fiche, and implored his dear friend to intercede for him. He wrote 
a poem in favou^ of Mrs. R. C,, which appeared in the very next 
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number of the “ Hanimscarum Magazine,” which he conducted. He 
implored her good will at parties where he met her. cringed and 
coaxed Rawdon at the club. He was allowed/to come back to Gaunt 
House after a while. Becky was always good to him, always amused, 
never angry. 

His lordship’s vizier and chief cdhfidentiU servant (with a seat in 
parliament and at the dinner table), Mr. Wenham was much more 
prudent in his behaviour ahd opinions than Mr. Wagg. However 
much he might be disposed to hate all paxvenus (Mr. '^enham him- 
self was a staunch old True Blue Tory, and" his father a small coal- 
merchant in the north of England), this aide-de-camp of the Marquis 
never showed any sort of hostility to the new favourite ; but pursued 
her with stealthy kindnesses, and a sly and deferential politeness, which 
somehow made Becky more uneasy than other people’s overt hostilities. 

How the Crawley s got the money which was spent Upon the enter- 
tainments wuh which thc^, treated the polite world, was a mystery 
which gave risje to some conversation at the time, and probably added 
jfigt to these little festivities. Some persons averred that Sir Pitt^ 
Crawley gave his brother a handsome allowance ; if he did, Becky’s 
power over the baronet must have been extraordinary indeed, and kis 
character greatly changed in his advanced age. fether parties hinteck^* 
that it wasu Becky’s habit to levy contributions on all her husband’s 
friends : going to this one in tears with an account that there was an 
execution in the house ,* falling on her knees to that one, and declaring 
that the whole family must go to gaol or commit suicide unless such 
and such a bill could be paid. Lord Southdown, it was said, had been 
induced to give many hundreds through these pathetic representations. 
Young Fdtham, of the — ^th Dragoons (and son of the firm of Tiler 
and Feltham, hatters and army accoutrement makers), and whom the 
Crawleys introduced into fashionable life, was also cited as one of 
Becky’s victims in the pecuniary way. People declared that she got 
money from various simply disposed persons, under pretence of f'etting 
them confidential appointments under government. Who knows what 
stories were or were not told of our dear and innocent frtend ? Certain 
it is, that if she had had all the money which she was said to ha'^e 
begged or borrowed pr stolen, she might have capitalised and been 
honest for life, whereas, — ^but this is advancing matters. 

The truth is, that by economy and good management— by a sparing 
use of ready money and by paying scarcely anybody, — people can 
manage, for a time at least, to make a great show with very little 
•means : and it is our belief that Becky’s much-talked-of parties, which, 
were not, after all was said, ve:^ numerous, cost this lady very little 
more than the wax candles which lighted the walls. Stillbrook and 
Queen’s Crawley supplied her with game and fruit in abundance. 
Lord Steyne’s cellars were at her disposal, and that excellent noble- 
man’s famous cooks prq^ided over her little kitchen, or sent by my 
lord’s order the rarest ddicacies from their own. I protest it is quite 
ahai&eful in the world to abuse a simple creature, as ^ople of her time 
alnise Becky, and 1 warn the public against believix% one-tenth of the 
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stories against her. If every person is to be banished from society 
who runs into debt and cannot pay — ^if we are to be peering into every- 
body’s private life, spei^ating upon their income, and cutting them if 
we don’t approve of their expenditure — why, what a howling wilderness 
and intolerable dwelling Vanity Fair would be. Every man’s hand 
would be against his noighboun in this case, my dear Sir, and the 
benefits of civilisation would be done away with'. We should be 
quarrelling, abusing, avoiding one another. Our houses would become 
caverns : and we should go in rags because we cared for nobody. 
Rents would go down. Parties wouldn’t be given any more. All the 
tradesmen of the town would be bankrupt. Wine, wax-lights, coines- 
tibles, rouge, crinoline-petticoats, diamonds, wigs, Louis-^atorze- 
gimcracks, and old china, park hacks and splendid high-stepping 
carriage horses — all the delights of life, I say,— would go to the <fcuce, 
if people did but act upon their silly principles, and avoid those whom 
they dislike and. abuse. Whereas, by a* little charity and.mutu^ 
forbearance, things are made to go on “pleasantly enough : we may 
abuse a man as much as we like, and call him the greatest rascal un- 
hung — but do we wish to hang him therefore ? No. 'We shake hands 
wjien we meet. If his cook is good we forgive him, and go and <^ne 
,«with him ; and wtf expect htf will do the same by us. Thus trade 
flourishes — civilisation advances : peace is kept ; new dresses are 
wanted for new assemblies every week ; and the last year’s vintage of 
Lafitte will remunerate the honest proprietor who reared it. 

At the time whereof we are writing, though the Great George was 
on the throne and ladies ^ax^gigots and large combs like tortoise-shell 
shovels in their hair, instead of the simple sleeves and lovely wreaths 
which are actually in fashion, the manners of the veiy polite world 
were not, 1 take it, essentially different from those of the present day ; 
and their amusements pretty similar. To us, from outside gazing over 
the policemen’s shoulders at the bewildering beauties as they pass into 
Court- or bail, they may s^em beings of unearthly splendour, and in 
the enjoyment of an exquisite happiness by us unattainable. It is to 
console somerof thesp dissa(isfiea beings, that we are naitating oiir 
dear Becky’s struggles, and triumphs, and disappointments, of all of 
which, indeed, as is the case with all persons of merit, she had her 
^ share. ^ *’ 

At this time the amiable amusement of acting chcurai^es had come 
among us from France: and were considerably in vogue in Uiis 
country, enabling the many ladies amongst us who had beauty to dis- 
play their charms, and toe fewer number who had cleverness, to 
''exhibit their wit. My Lord Steyne was indited by Becky, who perhaps 
believed herself endowed with l>oth the above qualifications, to give an 
entertainment at Gaunt House, which should include some of ;^ese 
little dramas — ^and we must take leave to introduce the reader to this 
brilliant Hunion. and, with a melancholy mlcome too, for it will be 
amonf the very last of the fashionable en^er&iziments to which it will 
beourlmtunetDcon<^ct him. » 

A portion of tthail qil^did rot^vthe i^ture-gaHeiy of Gaunt 
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House, was arranged as the charade theatre. It had been so used 
when George III. was king ; and a picture of the Marquis of Gaunt is 
still, extant, with his hair in powder and a pjAk ribbon* in a Roman 
shape, as it was called, enacting the part or Cato in Mr. Addison’s 
tragedy of that name, performed before their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince of Wales, the Bishop of Osnaburgh, a«d Prince William Henry, 
then children like the actor. One or two of the old properties were 
drawn out of the garrets, wh«re they had lain ever since, and furbished 
up anew for the present festivities. * 

Young Bedwin Sands, then an. elegant dandy and Eastern traveller, 
was manager of the revels. An Eastern traveller was somebody in 
those ^ys, and the adventurous Bedwin, who had published his 
quarto, and passed some months under the tents in the desert, was a 
personage of no small importance. — In his volume there were several 
pictures of S%nds in various oriental costumes ; and he tsavelled 
with a blsick attendant of most unprepossessing appearance, just like 
another Brian de Bois Guilbert. Bedwin, his costumes, and black 
man, were hailed at Gaunt House as very valuable.-acquisitions. 

He led off the first charade. A Turkish officer with an immense 
plume of feathers (the Janizzaries were supposed to be still in existenqe, 
and die t^boosh had not as yet displaced the aiKient and majestic 
head-dress of the true believers) was seen couched on a divan, and 
making believe to puff at a narghile, in which, however, for the sake of ^ 
the ladUes, only a fragrant pastille was allowed to smoke. The Turkish 
dignitary yawns and expresses 'signs of weariness and idleness. He 
.claps his hands and Mesrour the Nubian appears, with bare arms, 
bangles, yataghans, and every eastern ornament — ^gaunt, tall, .and 
hideous, fie mhkes a salaam before my lord the Aga. 

A thrill of terror and delight runs through the assembly. The 
ladies whisper to one another. The black slave was given to' Sands 
Pedwin by an Egyptian Pasha in exchange for three dozen of Maras- 
chino. He has sown up ever so maxw qd^sques in sacks ancUtiltcd 
them into the Nile. 

“ Bid the slave-merchant enter,” says.the Ttgkish voluptuary, with 
a wave of his hand. Mesrour conducts the slave-merchant into my 
lord’s presence : he brings a veiled female with him. He removes her 
veil. A thrill of applahse bursts through the house. It is Mrs. Wink- 
worth (she was a Miss Absolom) with the beautiful eyes and h|ur. She 
is in a gorgeous oriental costume \ the black braided locks are twined 
with innumerable jewels ; her dress is covered over with gold mastres. 
SThe odious Mahometan expresses himself charmed by her oeauty. 
She falls down on her kndhs, and entreats him to restore (her to the’ 
mountaii^ whqre she was bom, and where her Circassian lover is still 
deploying the absence of his Zuleikah. No entreaties will move the 
obdurate Hassan. He laughs at the notion of the Circassian bride*, 
groom. covers her face with her ha>iids, and drops do^ m 

^ attiituda of tlie most beadtiful despair. There seems to be no Impe: 
fiar her, whejur-^^en the Kislar Aga appears* ^ 

T^ Kiabr Agia brings a letter Jrom &e Sultan. • Hassan receives 
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and places on his head the dread firman. A ghastly terror seizes him, 
while on the negro% face (it is Mesrour again in another costume) 
appears a ghastly joy.^ “ Mercy ! mercy I ” cries the Pasha ; while the 
Kislar Aga, grinning horribly, pulls out— bow-string. 

The curtain draws just as he is going to use that awful weapon. 
Hassan from within biF.wls oifi, First two syllables and Mrs. 
Rawdon Crawley, who is going to act in the charade, comes forward 
and compliments Mrs. Winkworth on the admirable taste and beauty 
of her costume. 

The second part of the charade takes place. It is still an eastern 
scene. Hassan, in another dress, is in an attitude by Zuleikah, who is 
perfectly reconciled to him. The Kislar Aga has become a -peaceful 
black slave. It is sunrise on the desert, and the Turks turn their 
heads eastward and bow to the sand. As there are no dromedaries at 
*fe?nd, the band facetiously plays the ** The Camels are coming.” An 
enormous Egyptian head figures in the scene. It is a musical one, — 
and, to the surprise of the oriental travellers, sings a comic song, com- 
posed by Mr. Wagg. The eastern voyagers go off dancing, like Papa- 
geno and the Moorish King, in the Magic Flute. “ L^ist two syllables ” 
noars the liead. 

"V* The last act c^ens. It ih a Grecian tent this time. A tall and 
stalwart man reposes on a couch there. Above him hang his helmet 
and shield. There is no need for them now. Ilium is down. Iphi- 
genia is slain. Cassandra is a prisoner in his outer halls. The king 
of men (it is Colonel Crawley, who, indeed, has no notidn about the 
sack of Ilium or the conquest of Cassandra), the anax andrdri is asleep . 
in his chamber at , Argos. A lamp casts the broad shadow of the 
sleeping warrior flickering on the wall— the sword and shield of Troy 
glitter in its light. The band plays the awful music of Don Juan, 
before the statue enters, 

-<Egisthus steals in pale and on tiptoe. What is that ghastly face 
lookft*’g out balefully after him from behind the arras ? He raises his 
dagger to strike the sleeper, who turns in his bed, and opens his broad 
clMst as if fof the blow. Het cannot strike the noble slumbering chiefs 
tain. Clytemnestra glides swiftly into the room like an apparition — 
her arms are bare and white,— her tawny ,hair floats down her 
shoulders, — ^her face is deadly pale, — and her eyes are lighted up with 
a smile, so ghastly, that people quake as they look at her. 

A tremor ran through the room. ‘‘ Good God I ” somebody said, 

“ it ’s Mrs. Rawdon Crawley,” 

Scornfully she snatches the dagger oyt of ^Egisthus’s hand, and 
advances to the bed. You see it shining over her head in the glimmer 
of the lamp, and — and the lamp goes out, with a groan,, and all is dark. 

The darkness and the scene frightened people. Rebecca- perform^ 
the part so well, and with such ghastly truth, that the spectators were 
all dumb, until, with a burst, all the lamps.of^he ball blazed out again, 
when everybody b^an to shout applause. “Brava! brava!” old 

Steyne’s strident voice was heard roaring over all the rest. “By 

sh^ U do it to6,» be s^d between his tee^ The ppdomm were 
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called by the whole house, which sounded with cries of Manager ! 
Clytemnestra ! ” AGAMEMNON could not be got to «how in his 
classic^ tunic, but stood in the back ground wi<li -^gisthus and others 
of the performers of the little play. Mr. Bedwin Sands led on Zuleikah 
and Clytemnestra. A great personage insist^ upon being presented 
to the charming Clytemnestra. “Heigh har Run him through the 
body. Mariy somebody else, hay ? ” was the apposite remark made 
by his Royal Highness. • 

“ Mrs. Rawdon Crawley was quite killing in the part,’«l said Lord 
Steyne. Becky laughed; gay, and saucy looking, and swept the 
prettiest little curtsey ever seen. . 

Servants brought in salvers covered with numerous cool dainties, 
and the performers disappeared, to get ready for the 'second chara de-^ 
tablea u, 

^ three syllables of thls^ charade were to be depicted in panto- 

mime, and the performance*took place in the follow! pg wise : — 

First syllable Colonel Rawdon Crawley, C.B., with a slouched hat 
and a staff, ^ a grdht coat, and a lantern borrowed from the stables, 
passed across the stage bawling out, a^ if warning the inhabitants^ 
of the* hour. In the lower window are seen two bagmen playing* 
apparently atj:he game of cribbage, over which they yawn much. To 
them enters one looking like Boots, (the Honourable G. Ringwood,) 
which character the young gentleman performed to perfection, and 
divests them of their lowering covering ; and presently Chambermaid 
(the Right Honourable Lord Southdown) with two candlesticks, and a 
warming-pan. She ascends to the upper apartment, and warms the 
bed. She uses the warming-pan as a weapon wherewith she wards off 
the attention of the bagmen. She exits. They put on their night-caps, 
and pull down the blinds. Boots comes out and closes the shutters of 
the ^aund-floor chamber. You hear him bolting and chainin^the 
door within. All the lights go out. The musitc plays Dormez^ donnez 
chers Amours. A voice from behind the curtain says, “ First 
syllable.” 

Second syllable. The lamps are lighted up all of a sudden. The 
music plays the old air from John of Paris, Ah qml plaisir d^Ure en 
voyage. It is the same scene, ^tween the first and second floors of 
the house represented, you behold a sign on which the Steyne^Cfffis 
are painted. All the bells are ringing all over the house. In the 
lower apartment you see a man with a long slip of paper presenting it 
to«nother, who shakes his fist^ threatens and vows tnat it is monstrous. 

“ Ostler, bting round my gig,” cries another at the door. He chucks 
Chatubennnid (the Right Honourable Lord Southdown) under the 
chin ; she seems to deplore his absence, as Calypso did that of that 
other eminent traveller Ulysses. Boots (the Honourable G. Ringwood) 
pa^es with a wooden box,*gontaining silver flagons, and cries “ Pots” 
YHth such exquisite humour and naturalness, that the whole house 
rings wfth applause, and a bouquet is thrown to him.. Crack, craci^/ 
crack, go the widps. Landlord, chambrimaid, waiter rush to the do^} 
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but just as some distii^guishcd guest is arriving, the curtains close, and 
the invisible theatrical manager cries out “ Second syllable.” 

“I thinS it must ^e 'Hotel,*” says Captain Grigg of the Life 
Guards ; there is a general laugh at the Captain’s cleverness. He is 
not very far from the mark. 

While the third sy^able isi in preparation, the band begins a 
nautical medley— All in the Downs, Cease Rude Boreas, Rule 
Britannia, In the Bay of Biscay O — soiQe maritime event is about to 
take place. A bell is heard ringing as the curtain draws aside. " Now, 
gents., for the shore ! ” a voice exclaims. People take leave of each 
other. They point anxiously as if towards the clouds, which are 
represented by a dark curtain, and they nod their heads in fe^. Lady 
Squeams (the Right Honourable Lord Southdown), her lap-dog, her 
bags, reticules, and husband sit down„ and cling hold of some ropes, 
-Jt is evidfei^tty a ship. 

The Captain. (Colonel Crawley, C.BX with a cocked hat and a 
telescope, comes in, holding his hat on* nijs head, and looks 'out ; his 
coat tails about as if in the wind. When he leaves go of his hat to 
use his telescope, his hat dies off, with immense applause. |t is blow- 
Vig fresh. The music rises an^ whistles louder and louder; the 
'.mariners go acrois the stagt staggering, as if the ship was uiiSevere 
motion. The Steward (the Honourable G. Ringwood) passes reeling 
by, holding six basins. He puts one rapidly by Lord Squeams — Lady 
Squeams giving a pinch to her dog, which begins to howl piteously, 
puts her pocket-handkerchief to her face, and rushes away as for the 
cabin. The music rises up to the wildest pitch of stormy excitement, 
and the third syllable is concluded. • • 

There was a little ballet, Le Rossignol, in which Montessu and 
Noblet used to be famous in those days, and which Mr. Wagg trans- 
ferred to the English stage as an opera, putting his verse, of which he 
was a skilful writer, to the pretty airs of the b^let. It was dressed in 
old f^rench costume, and little Lord Southdown now appeared admir- 
ably attired in the disguise of an old woman hobbling about the stage 
with a faultless croo]f;cd stiqfc. 

* Trills of melody were heard behind the scenes, and gurgling from 
a sweet pasteboard cottage covered with roses and trdlis work, 
Philomele, Philomde,” cries the ojd womaft, and Philomde comes 

More applause— -it is Mrs. Rawdon Crawley in powder and patches, 
the most ravissante little Marquise in the world. 

She comes in laughing, humming, and frisks about the stage wkh 
all the innocence of theatrical youth— shb makes a curtsey. Mamm 
says "Wh}r, child, you are always laughing and singing,” and away 
she goes, ndth — 

THE ROSE UPON MY BALCONY^ 

The reiie ttpem my balcony the mondng » 

Wes leeflees all the winter time and pining for the spring ; 

Ypu ask me why her breath is sweet and why her chedt u btoomte ; 

J3^ tt becasue the sun is out and biros begia to 
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The nightingale, whose melody is through the greenwood ringing, 

Was silent when the boughs were bard and winds were blowii^ keen : 

Aim if, Mamma, you ask of me the reason of his linging ; 

It is because the sun is out and all the leaves are|;reen. 

Thus each performs his Mamma, the birds have found their voices. 

The blowing rose a flush,' Mamma, het bonny (AeSk to dye ; 

And there's sunshine in my heart, Mamma, which wakens and rejoices, 

And so I sing and blush, M^ma, and that's the reason why. 

During the intervals of the stanzas of this ditty, the good-natured 
personage addressed as ipamma by the singer, and whose large whiskers 
appeared under her cap, seemed very anxious to exhibit her maternal 
affection ■ by embracing the innocent creature who performed tiie 
daughter’s part. Every caress was received with loud acclamations 
of laughter by the sympathising audience. At its donclusion (while 
the music was* performing a symphony as if ever so marly birds wtjff 
lyarbling) the whole house wA^ unanimous for an encode : and applause 
and bouquets without end were showered upon thq nightingale of 
tbe evening. Lord Steyne’s voice of applause was loudest of all. 
Becky, the nightingale, took the flowers which he threw to her, and 
pressed them to her heart with the air fif a consqpimate comedian®. 
Lord 'Steyne was frantic with delight. His guests’ enthusiasm"* 
harmonised with his own. Where was the beautiful black-eyed Hour! 
whose appearance in the first charade had caused such delight. She 
was twice as handsome as Becky, but the brilliancy of the latter had 
quite eclipsed her. All voices were for her. Stephens, Caradori, 
Konzi de Begnis, people compared her to one or tfie other, and agreed 
with good mason, very likely, that had she been an actress none on 
the stage coold have surpassed her. She had reached her culmination : 
her voice rose trilling and bright over the storm of applause; and 
soared as high and joyful as her triumph. There was a ball after the 
dramatic entertainments, and everybody pressed round Becky a^the 
gr^at point of attraction of the evening. The Royal Personage declared 
with an oath, that she was perfection, and engaged her again arid 
again in conversation. Little Becly’s scwl swelled with pride and., 
delight at these honours ; she saw fortune, fame, fashion before her. 
Lord Steyne was her slave ; followed her everywhere, and scarcely 
spo)ee to any one in the room beside ; and paid her the most marked 
compliments and attention. She still appeared in her 
costume, and danced a minuet with iAJonsieur de Tniffigny, Monsieur 
Le Due de la Jaboti^re’s attach^; and the Duke, who had all the 
traditions of the ancient coipt, pronounced that Madame Crawley 
was worthy to have been a pupil of Vestris., or to have figured at 
Versailles. Oply a feeling; of dignity, the gout, and the strongest sense 
of duty«and personal sacrifice, prevented his Excellency from dancing 
with her himself ; and he declared in public, that a lady who could talk 
and dance like Mrs* Rawdan,«was fit to he ambassadress at any court 
in Europe, Ife niras only consoled when he heard that she was half 
a FrenJhwoman by birth. “ None but a comiyt riot,”^his Excellency^ 
dedaredi could have ^omed thsM: tKiufJesuc dance in such a way/ 
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Then she figured Sn a waltz with Monsieur de Klingenspohr, the 
Prince of PeterwaraHki^s cousin and attachd. The delighted Prince, 
having less retenue thal^ his French diplomatic colleague, insisted upon 
taking a turn with the charming creature, and twirled round the ball- 
room with her, scattering the ^i^niond out of his boot-tassels and 
hussar jacket until his highness ^was fairly out of breath. Papoosh 
Pasha himself would have liked to dance with her if that amusement 
had been the custom of his country, '^e company made a circle 
round her, 'and applauded as wildly as if she ^ad been a Noblet or a 
Taglioni. Everybody was in ecstacy; and Becky too, you may be 
sure. She passed by Lady Stunnin^on with a look of scorn. She 
patronised Lady Gaunt and her astonished and mortified sister-in-law 
— she icrasid all rival charmers. As for poor Mrs. Winkworth, and 
^ jipr long ha^f and great eyes, which had made such an effect at the 
commencement of the evening; where was she now? Nowhere in the 
race. She might tear her long hair and ‘'cry her great eyes "out; but 
there was not a person to heed or to deplore the discomfiture. 

The greatest triumph of all was at supper time.^ She was placed 
^t the grand exclusive table with his Roy^ Highness the exalted per- 
^^onage before mesitioned, aivd the rest of the great guests. She was 
served on gold plate. She might have had pearls melted into her 
champagne if she liked — another Cleopatra; and the » potentate of 
Peterwaradin would have given half the brilliants off his jacket for a 
kind glance from those dazzling eyes. Jaboti^re wrote home about her 
to his government. IJhe ladies at the other tables, who supped oflf 
mere silver, and marked Lord Steyne’s constant attention to her, vowed* 
it was a monstrous infatuation, a gross insult to ladies of rank. If 
sarcasm could have killed, Lady Stunnington would have slain her on 
the spot. 

Rawdon Crawley was scared at these triumphs. They seemed to 
sepa^te his wife farther^ than ever firom him somehow. He thought 
with a feeling very like pain how immeasurably she was his superior. 

When the hour of departure came, a crowd of young men followed 
-lier to her carriage, for which the people without bawled, the cry being 
caught up by the link-men who were stationed outside the tall gates of 
Gaunt House, congratulating each person who issued from the gate 
an^oping his Lordship had enjoyed this noble party. 

Rawdon Crawley’s carriage, coming up to the gate after due 
touting, rattled into the illuminated court-yard, and drove up to' the 
covered way. Rawden put his wife into the carriage, which drove off, 
Mr. Wenham had proposed to him to»walk home, and offered Hkt 
Colonel the refreshment of a cigar. 

They lighted their cigars by the lamp of one of the many link-boys 
outside, and Rawdon walked on with his friend Weiihamu Two 
persons separated from the crowd and followed the two gentlemen ; 
and when they had ivalked down Gauni Square a few score of paces, 
one of the men ca|^ up, and touching Rawdon on the shoulder, said, 
/^Beg your p^os^ Culonel, I vish to speak to you most particular.” 
^The genilnm^^ acq[u«untm;icc £p$ ^ a$ the latter sp(dm, 
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at which signal a cab came clattering up from those stationed -at the 
gate of Gaunt House—and the aide-de-camp ^an rouncfr and placed 
himself in front of Colonel Crawley. / 

That gallant officer at once knew what had befallen him. He was 
in the hands of the bailiffs. He startsd bacl^falling against the man 
who had first touched him. 

“ We ’re three on us— it *s^o use bolting,” the man behind said. 

‘*It ’s you, Moss, is it?” said the Colonel, who appeared to know 
his interlocutor. “ How much is it ? ” • 

“Only a 'small thing,” whispered Mr. Moss, of Cursitor Street, 
Chancery Lane, and assistant officer to the Sheriff of Middlesex— 
“One hundred and sixty-six, six and eightpence, at the suit of Mr. 
Nathan.” 

“ Lend m^ a hundred, Wenham, fojr God’s sake,” poor Rawdon^ 
. said — “ I ’ve got seventy at home.” ^ 

“ I ’ve not got ten poundsrin the world,” said poor Mr. Wenham — 
“ Good night, my dear fellow.” 

“ Good night, ’i said Rawdon ruefully. And Wenham walked away 
— and Rawdon Crawley finished his cigar as the cab drove und^r 
Temple Bar. 


CHAPTER LI I. 

IN WHICH LORD SfKYNE SHOWS HIMSELF IN A MOST AMIABLE 

LIGHT. 

When Lord Steyne was benevolently disgpsed, he did nothyjg by 
halves, and his kindness towards «the Crawley family did the greatest 
honour to his benevolent discrimination. His lordship ^extended his 
good-will to little Rawdon: he pointed 8ut to the boy’s parents th& 
necessity of sending him to a public school ; that he was of an age now 
iWhen emulation, the fifst principles of the Latin language, pugilistic 
exercises, and the society of his fellow-boys would be of the grea tSgt 
benefit to the boy. His father objected that he was not rich eiltnf|flirto 
send the child to a good public school ; his mother, that Briggs was a 
^pital mistress for him, and had brought him on (as indeed was the 
met) famously in English, the Latin rudiments, and in general learning : 
but all these olriections disappeared before the generous perseverance of 
the Marmii^ of Steyne. His lordship was one of the governors of that 
famous dd collegiate institution called the Whitefriars. It had been 

S Cistercian Convent in old days, when the Smithfield, which is con- 
guous to it, was a tourflaitient giound.*^ ^Obstinate heretics used tQ 
be brought thither convenient for burning hard by. Harry VII 1.^ the 
Defender of the Faith, seized upon the fnonastery and its possessions, 
and hanged andtpitered some of who coidd not aficpminp- 
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date themselves to the pace of his reform. Finally, a ^eat merchant 
bought the house andy^nd adjoining, in which, and with the help of 
other wealthy endowm eits of land and money, he established a famous 
foundation hospital for old men and children. An extern school grew 
round the old almost ttftoiiastio foundation, which 'subsists still with 
its middle-age costume and usages : and all Cistercians pray that it 
may long flourish. t 

Of this famous house, some of the greatest noblemen, prelates, and 
dignitaries fti England are. governors : and as the boys are very com- 
fortably lodged, fed, and educated, and subsequently inducted to good 
scholarships at the University and livings in the Church, many little 
gentlemen are devoted to the ecclesiastical profession from their 
tenderest years,, and there is considerable emulation to procure 
r <;Dnminationscfor the foundations. It was originally in^iended for the 
sons of poor and. deserving clerics and laics ; but many of the noble 
governors of the Institution, with an eid^ged and rather capricious 
benevolence, selected all sorts of objects for their bounty. To get an 
education for nothing, and a future livelihood and profession assured, 
w^s so excellent a scheme, that some of the richest people did not dis- 
r dain it ; and not osily great nten’s relations, but great men themselves, 
sent their sons to profit by the chance — Right Rev. Prelates sent their 
own kinsmen or the sons of their clergy, while, on the otheV hand, some 
great noblemen did not disdain to patronise the children of their con- 
fidential servants, — so that a lad enflbring this establishment had every 
variety of youthful society wherewith to mingle. 

Rawdon Crawley, though the only book which he studied was the 
Racing Calendar, and though his chief recollections of polite learning 
were connected with the floggings which he received at Eton in his 
early youth, had that decent and honest reverence for classical learn- 
ing which all English gentlemen feel, and was glad to think that his 
son ms to have a provision for life, perhaps, and a certain opportunity 
of becoming a scholaf. And although his boy was his chief solace and 
companion, and endqared to^him by a thousand small ties, about which 
'he did not care to speak to his wife, who had all along shown ,the 
utmost indifference to their son, yet Rawdon agreed at once to part 
with him, and to give up his own greatest contfort and benefit for the 
aakq ^ the welfare of 4X10 little lad. He did not know how fond he 
was 6r¥he child until it became necessary to let him go away. When 
he was gone, he felt more sad and downcast than he cared to own — ^far 
sadder than the boy himself, who was happy enough to enter a nejr 
career, and find companions of his own age. Becky burst out laughing 
once or twice, when the Colonel, in his clumsy, incoherent way, tried 
to express his sentimental sorrows at the boy’s departure.. The poor 
fellow fdt that his dearest pleasure and closest friend fvas takdn from 
him. He looked often and wistfully at the little vacant bed in bis 
dressing-room, where the child used to Sle^. He missed him sa^y 
qf motniiigs, and tried in vain to walk in the Park without hitiu. He 
v.did not know hovir solita^ he was until little Rawdon was gone. He 
Meed the people who were fend of him; and woulft' go sit for long 
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hours with his good-natured sister Lady Jane, and talk to her about 
the virtues, and good looks, and hundred good qualities o^the child. 

Young Rawdon’s aunt, we have said, was \^ry fond of hitn, as was 
her little girl, wjio wept copiously when the time for her cousin’s 
departure came. The elder Rawdontwas th^kful for the fondness of 
mother and daughter. The very best and nonestest feelings of the 
man came out in these artles^ outpourings of paternal feeling in which 
he indulged in their presence, and encouraged by their sympathy. 
He secured not only Lady Jane’s kindness, but her sincese regard, by 
the feelings which he manifested, and which he could not show to his 
own wifi^. The two kinswomen met as seldom as possible. Becky 
laughed bitterly at Jane’s feelings and softness; the other’s kindly and 
gentle nature could not but revolt at her sister’s callous behaviour. 

It estranged Rawdon from his wife more than he' kn^w or ack now- ^ 
. ledgcd to himself. She did not care for the estrangement. Indl^SBt 
she did* not miss him or anybody. She looked upon him as her 
errand-man and humble slave. He might be ever so depressed or 
sulky, and she did not mark his demeanour, or only treated it with a 
sneer. She was busy thinking about her ^sition or her pleasures or 
her advancement in society ; she ought to have hold a great place In 
it, that is certain. ^ 

It was Kbnest Briggs who made up the little kit for the boy which 
he was to take to school. Molly, the housemaid, blubbered in the 
passage when he went away — Molly kind and faithful in spite of a long 
arrear of unpaid wages. Mrs. Becky could notTet her husband have 
the carriage to take the boy to school. Take the horses into the City! 
-^uch a thing was never heard of.. Let a cab be brought. She d^d 
not offer to kiss him when he went: nor did the child propose to 
embrace her : but gave a kiss to old Brig^, (whom, in general, he was 
very shy of caressing), and consoled her oy pointing out that he was to 
come home on Saturdays, when she would have the benefit of^eeing 
him. As the cab rolled towards the City, Secky’s carriage rattled bn 
to the Park. She was chattering and laughing with a %core of young 
dandies by the S^entine, as the fathel^ and Ion entered at the old 
gates of the school— where Rawdon left the child, and came away with 
a sadder piurer feeling in his heart than perhaps that poor battered . 
fellow had ever known since he himself came out of the nursery. 

He walked all the way home very dismally, and dined al«fflP*Wim 
Briggs. He ^was very kind to her,, and grateful for her love and 
watchfulness over the boy. His conscience smote him that he had 
borrowed Briggs’s money and aided itt deceiving her. They talked* 
about little Rawdon a long time, for BecW only came hotiie to dress 
and go ou^ to dinner — ^And then he went off uneasily to drink tea with 
Lad^Jane, and tell her of what had happened, and how little Rawdon 
went off like a trump, and how he was to wear a gown and httle khee- 
breeches, and hmir youn^ Blackball, Jack Blackball’s son, of the bid 
regiment, had taken him in charge and promised to be kind to him., . ^ 
°In the course of a week, young Blackball had^ constituted little 
.Rawdon Mdfag||l|be*black, and breakfast toaster; initiated hit^ 
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the mysteries of the Latin Grammar, and thrashed him three or four 
times; but vot severely. The little chap’s good-natured honest face 
won his way for him. me only got that degree of beating which was, 
no doubt, good for him^, and as for blacking shoes, toasting bread, and 
fagging in general, werc^these offices not deemed to be necessary parts 
of every young English gentleman’s education? 

Our business does not lie with the second generation and Master 
Rawdon’s life at school, otherwise the present t^e might be earned to 
any indefinite length. The Colonel went to sec his son a short time 
afterwards, and found the lad sufficiently well and happy, grinning and 
laughing in his little black gown and little breeches. 

His father sagaciously tipped Blackball, his master, a sovereign, 
and secured that young gentleman’s good will towards his fag. As a 
proUgi of the great Lord Steync, the nephew of a County member, 
son of a* Colonel and C.B., whose name appeared tn some of the 
most fashionable parties in the Morning Post, perhaps the school 
authoiities were disposed not to look unlcindly on the child. He had 
plenty of pocket-money, which he spent in treating his comrades 
royally to laspbcrry tarts, and he was often allowed to come home on 
Saturdays to his father, who ^Iways made a jubilee of that day. When 
Rawdon woulil take him to the play, or send him thither wifh the 
footman ; and on Sundays he went to church with Briggs and Lady 
Jane and his cousins. Rawdon marvelled over his stories about school, 
and fights, and fagging. Before long, he knew the names of all the 
masters and the principal boys as well as little Rawdon himself. He 
invited little Rawdon’s crony from school, and made both the children 
sick with pastry, and oysters, and porter after the play. He tried to 
look knowing over the Latin grammar when little Rawdon showed 
him what part of that work he was “ in.” “ Stick to it, my boy,” he 
said to him with much gravity, there’s nothing like a good classical 
education 1 nothing I ” 

Bfieky’s contempt for her husband grew greater evc^ day, — “ Do 
what you lik^— dine where you please, — go and have ginger-beer and 
saw-dust at Mtley’s,mr ipsaim-singing with Lady Jane,— only don’t 
expect me to busy myself with the boy. I have your interests to attend 
to, as you can’t attend to them yoursdf. I shonld like to know where 
you would have been now, and in what sort of a position in society, if 
Ww>iliiCj}t looked after you ? ” Indeed, nobody wanted poor old Raw- 
don at the parties whither Becky used to go. She was often asked 
without him now. She talked about great people a$ if she had the fee- 
, simple of May Fair; and when the Comt went into mourning, shO 
always wore black. 

Little Rawdon being disposed of, Lord Steyne, who took such a 
parental interest in the affairs of this amiable poor family, thought that 
their expenses might be very advantageously e;urtailed by the derarture 
ef Miss Briggs ; and that Becky was quite clever enough to t^e the 
inauagiment of her own house. It has been narrated in a former 
'^Chapter, how thd benevolent nobkman^hed monqr 
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to pay off her little debt to Miss Brig^, who however still remained 
behind with her friends : whence my lord c|me to the painful con- 
clusion that Mrs. Crawley bad made somejother use of the money 
confided to her than that for which her geherous patron had given 
the loan. However, Lord Steyne yas not ^o rude as to impart his 
suspicions upon this head to Mrs. Becky, whose feelings might be hurt 
by any controversy on the money-question, and who might have a 
thousand < painful reasons for disposing otherwise of his lordship’s 
generous loan. But he determined to satisfy himself of |he real state 
of the case*: and instituted the necessary inquiries in a most cautious 
and delicate manner. ; 

In Ithe first place he took an early opportunity of pumping Miss 
Briggs. That was not a difficult operation. A very little encourage- 
ment would set that worthy woman to talk volubly, and pour out all 
within her. •And one day when Mrs. Rawdon had gofie out tOrfl?rt^c 
(as Mi*. Fiche, his lordship’s confidential servant, easily learned at the 
livery stables where the Crawleys kept their carriage and horses, or 
rather, where the livery-man kept a carriage and horses for Mr. and 
Mrs. Crawley)~my lord dropped in upon the Curzon Street house — 
asked Briggs for a cup of coffee — told Jher that hj had good accounts 
of tne little boy at school — and in five minutes found out from her that 
Mrs. Rawdon had given her nothing except a black silk gown, for 
which Miss Brigg:s was immensely grateful. 1 

He laughed within himself at tnis artless story. For the truth is, 
our dear friend Rebecca had given him a most circumstantial narra- 
tion of Briggs’s delight at receiving her money— eleven- hundred and 
twenty-five pounds — and in what securities she had invested it ; and 
what a pang Becky herself felt in being obliged to pay away suph a 
delightful sum of money. “ Who knows,” the dear woman may have 
thought within herself, “ perhaps he may give me a little more ? ” My 
lord, however, made no such proposal to the little schemer — v^ likely 
thinking that he had been sufficiently genefous already. ^ 

He had the curiosity, then, to ask Miss Briggs about the state of 
her private affairs— and shie told his lordship Candidly Vhat her por- 
tion was— how Miss prawley had left her a legacy — now her relatives 
had had part of it— how Colonel Crawley had put out another portion, 
for which she had the best siscurity and interest — and how Mr. and' 
Mrs. Rawdon had kindly busied themsdves with Sir Pitt, 
dispose of the remainder most adiyantageously for her, when he had 
time. My l<i^d asked how much th^ Colonel had already invested for 

^ her, and Miss Briggs at ogee and tMy told him that the sum was she 
hundred and odd pounds. 

But ^B.soon as she had told her story, the voluble Briggs repented 
of her frchdoiess, and besought my lord not to tell Mr. Crawley ol the 
oqnfessions which she had made. ^ "Pm Colonel was so kind*— Ml* 
Crawley nfight be offended and pay the money, for which she 
coi^d Such good interest anywlusie else.” Lord Steyne, 

ing, momised he never would divu%e their conversation, an4 when he 

;,and,M4»s he laughed ^ more, * ; K 
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** What an accomplished little devil it is ! thought he. ^ What a 
splendid actress and manager I She had almost got a second supply 
out of me the other da^/^ with her coaxing ways. She beats all the 
women I have ever seen in the course of am my well-spent life. They 
4u:e babies compared to hl^r. I am a green-hom myself, and a fool in 
her hands--*an old tool. She is unsurpassable in lies.” His lordship’s 
admiration for Becky rose immeasurably at this proof of her cleverness. 
Getting the money was nothing— but getting double the* sum she 
wanted, and paying nobody— it was a magnificent stroke. And Crawley, 
my lord thought — Crawley is not such a fool as he looks 'and seems. 
He has managed the matter cleverly enough on his side. Nobody 
would ever have supposed from his face and demeanour that he knew 
anything about this money business ; and yet he put her up to it, and 
^ha s spent the ijjoney, no doubt. In this opinion my lord, ^e know, was 
mistaken ; but it influenced a good deal his .behaviour towards f olonel 
Crawley, whom he began to treat with even less than that seniblance 
of respect which he .had formerly shown towards that gentleman. It 
never entered into the head of Mrs. Crawley’s psdron that thelittle lady 
might be making a purse for herself; and, perhaps, if the truth must be 
tfil?* judged of Colonel Crawley by his experience of other hus- 
bands, whom he had known in the course of the long and well-sp'ent 
life, which had made him acquainted with a great deal of tKb weakness 
of mankind. My lord had bought so many men during his life, that 
he was surely to be pardoned for supposing that he had found the 
price of this one. 

He taxed Becky upon the point on the very first occasion when he 
met her alone, and he complimented her, good-humouredly, on her 
cleverness in getting more than the money which she required. Becky 
was only a fittle taken aback. It was not the habit of this dear 
creature to tell falsehoods, except when necessity compelled, but in 
these gjyat emergencies it yps her practice to lie very freely; and in an 
instant she was ready with another neat plausible circumstantial story 
which she adnunistered to her patron. The previous statement which 
she'had made to him was a falsehood — a wicked falsehood : she owned 
It; but who had made her tell it? ‘‘Ah, my Lord,” she* said, “you 
.don’t know all I have to suffer and bear in siltftice : you see me gAy 
and^^ happ y before you — ^you little knoV'what I have to endure when 
thSeMS^ protector near me. It was my husband, by threats and the 
most savage treatment, forced me to ask for that sum about which I 
deceived you. It was he, who, foreseeing that questions might be, 
asked regarding the disposal of the money, forced me to account for it 
as I did. He took the money. He told me he had paid Miss Briggs ; 

I did not want, I did not dare to doubt him. Pafdon the wrqng which 
a desperate man is forced to commit, and pity a miserable, mls^Me 
womatu’’ She burst into tears as she Apoke. Persecuted virtue never 
looked Shore bewitchingly wretched. • • 

th^ had a Icmg conversation, dHving tohnd tmd roimd the Regent’s 
Park Si Mrs. Crai^tey’s carriage together, a conversation of uhich it ts 
not nccess^ to repek ttede^ ; but the itihi^thgtivdien 
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Becky came home, she flew to her dear Briggs with a smiling face, and 
announced that she had some very good new# for her. • Lord Steyne 
had acted in the noblest and most generous ipanner. He was always 
thinking how and when he could do good, ^ow that little Rawdon 
was gone to school, a dear companicii and flifcnd was no longer neces^ 
sary to her. She was grieved beyond measure to part with Briggs ; 
but her means required thaj she should practise every retrenchment, 
and her sorrow waiS mitigated by the idea that her dear Briggs would 
be far better provided for by her generous patron than in her humble 
home. Mrs. Pilkington, the housekeeper at Gauntly Hall, was grow- 
ing exceedingly old, feeble, and rheumatic : she was not equal to the 
work of superintending that vast mansion, and must be on the look out 
for a successor. It was a splendid position. The family did not go to 
Gauntly once in two years. At otner times the housekeeper was Jthc 
mistress of the magnificent mansion— *had four covers daily fc^lSer 
table ; was visited by the clergy and the most respectable people of the 
county — ^was the lady of Gauntly, in fact ; and the two last house- 
keepers before Mrs. Pilkington had married rectors of Gauntly : but 
Mrs. P. could not, being the aunt of* the present Rector. The place 
was mot to be hers yet ; but she might go down on a visit to Mrs. Pil- 
kington, and see whether she would like to succeed her. 

What ^ords can paint the extatic gratitude of Briggs ! All she 
stipulated for was that little Rawdon should be allowed to come down 
and see her at the Hall. Becky promised this— any thing. She ran 
up to her husband when he came home, and told him the joyful news. 
Rawdon was glad, deuced glad ; the weight was off his conscience 
about poor Briggs's money. She was provided for, at any rate, but — 
but his mind was disquiet. He did not seem to be all right somehow. 
He told little Southdown what Lord Steyne had done, an^ the young 
man eyed Crawley with an air which surprised the latter. 

He told Lady Jane of this second proof jf Steyne's bounty, jpd she, 
too, looked odd and alarmed ; so did Sir Pitt ■ “ She is too clever and 
— and gay to be allowed to go from party to. party v^thout a com- 
panion,” both said. “You^ipust go with her, Rawdon, wherever she 
goes, and you mttst have somebody with her — one of the girls from 
Queen's Crawley, perhaps, though they were rather giddy guardians, 
for her.” * 

Somebody Becky should have. But in the meanwhile it^si'Sra& 
that honest Briggs must not lose •her chance of settlement for life; 
^and so she and her bags were packed, and she set off on her journey. 
And so two of Rawdon's omt-sentinels were in the hands of the enemy? 

Sir Pitt went and expostulated with his sister-in-law upon the sub- 
ject of t^p dismissal of Brigp, and other matters of delicate family 
intei^st. In vain she pointed out to him how necessary was the pro- 
t^tion of Lord Steyne for her poor husband ; how cruel it would 
on their part to deprive Briggs of rtxe position offered to her. Cs^ole** 
met^s, coaxings, smiles, tears could not satisfy Sir Pitt, and hd had 
something very like a quarrel with his oned admired.Becky. He spoke 
of &e honour o{,t|e.&mi|y ; the misused reputahoh of the Cranes; 
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expressed hiinself in indignant tones about her receiving those young 
Frenchmen— <,hose wil(^ young men of fashion, my Lord Steyne him- 
self, whose carriage was^lways at her door, who passed hours daily in 
her company, and whose constant presence made the world talk about 
her. As the head of thLhouse be implored her to be more prudent. 

. Society was already spewing ligntly of her. Lord Steyne, though a 
nobleman of the greatest station and talents, was a man whose atten- 
tions would compromise any woman; h6 besought, he implored, he 
commanded his sister-in-law to be watchful in her intercourse with that 
nobleman. 

Becky promised anything and everything Pitt wanted; but Lord 
Steyne came to her house as often as ever, and Sir Pittas ailger in- 
creased. 1 wonder was Lady Jane angry or pleased that her husband 
at last found fault with his favourite Rebecca ? Lord Steyne's visits 
"''^TiWh'claumg, hi!i own ceased ; apd his wife was for refusing all further 
intercourse with that nobleman, and deqjfiiing the invitation- to the 
Charade-night which the Marchioness sent to her; but Sir Pitt thought 
it was necessary to accept it, as his Royal Highness would be there. 

Although he went to the party in question, Sir Pitl quitted it very 
eally, and his wife, too, was vgry glad to come away. Becky h^dly 
St^much as spoke to him or noticed her sister-in-law. Pitt Crawly 
declared her behaviour was monstrously indecorous, reprobated in 
strong terms the habit of play-acting and fancy dressing, as highly 
unbecoming a British female ; and after the charades were over, took 
his brother Rawdon severely to task for appearing himself, and allowing 
his wife to join in such improper exhibitions. 

Rawdon said she should not join' in any more such amusements, 
but indeed, and perhaps from hints from his elder brother and sister, he 
had already become a very watchful and exemplary domestic character. 
He left off his clubs and billiards. He never left home. He took 
Becky out to drive: he went laboriously with her to all her parties. 
WhenS^er my Lord Steyrte called, he was sure to find the Colond. 
And when Becky proposed to go out withqut her husband, or received 
invitations fo/ herselff he peremptorily ordered her to refuse them ; 
and there was that in the gentleman’s ^manner which enforced obe- 
, dience. I-ittle Becky, to do her justice, was charmed with Rawdon’s 
gallantry. If he was surly, she never was. Whether friends were 
pR!StUi*s?r absent, she had always a kind smile for him, and was 
attentive $o his pleasure and comfort. It was the early days of their 
marriage over again: the same good hvaxiOMt, pr^enanc^s^ merriment, 
•and ardess confidence and regard. How;much pleasanter it is,” sh^ 
would say, "to have you by my side in the carriage than that foolish 
old Briggs t Let us always go on so, dear Rawdon. How nice it 
would be, and how happy we should always be, if we had but the 
money! ” He fell asleep after dinner in his chair; he did not see the 
face opposite to him, haggard, weary, and«te«rible; it lighted up witih 
fresh Candid smiles when he woke. It kissed him gaily. He wondered 
that he had ever had suspicions. No, he never had suspicion ; all 
those dumb doubCs and vmy misgivings which^tad^ been gathering on 
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his mind were mere idle jealousies. She was fond of him ; she always 
had been. As for her shining in society it was no fau]f of hers ; she 
was formed to shine there. Was there any wftman who could talk, or 
sing, or do anything like her ? If she would ^t like the boy ! Rawdon 
thought. But the mother and son never coujja be brought together. 
And it was while Rawdon’s mintt was agitated with these doubts 
and perplexities that the incident occurred which was mentioned in the 
last Chapter; and the unfortunate Colonel found himself a prisoner 
away from home. ^ 


CHAPTER LIII. 

A RESCUE AND A CATASTROPHE, 

Friend Rawd*on drove on then to Mr. Moss’s mansion in Cursitor 
Street, and was duly inducted into that dismal place of hospitality. 
Morning was breaking over the cheerful house-tofJs of Chancery Laae 
as the jrat&ling cab woke up the echoes there, and a little pink-eyed 

i ew-boy with a head as ruddy as the rising morn led the party into the 
ouse, and Rawdon was welcomed to the ground-floor apartments by 
Mr. Moss, his travelling companion and host; who cheerfully asked 
him if he would like a glass of something warm after his drive. 

The* Colonel was not so depressed as some mortals would be, who, 
quitting a palace and a placens uxor, find themselves barred into a 
spunging-houfe, for, if the tfutE must be told, he had been a lodger at 
Mr. Moss’s establishment once or twice before. We have not thought 
it necessary in the previous course of this narrative to mention these 
trivial little domestic incidents : but the reader may be asswred that 
they can’t unfrequently occ.ur in the life of a man who lives on nothing 
a*year. . 

Upon his first visit to Mr. Moss, the Colonel, then a bachelor, hid 
been liberated by th^ generosity of his Aunt ; on the second mishap, 
little Becky, with the greatest spirit and kindness, had borrowed a sum* 
of money from Lord Southdown, and had coaxed her husbandls creiktST 
(who was her shawl, velvet-gown, lace pocket-handkerchief, trinket, and 
^m-crack purveyor, indeed; to take a portion of the sum claimed, and 
*Rawdon’s promissory note for the remainder: so on both the^ 
occasions the capture and release had been conducted with the utmost 
gallantry on all sides, and Moss and the Colonel were therefore on the 
verpi^st of terms. 

** Youll find your old bed, CdoneL and everything comfortable,* 
that gentleman said, “ ^ 1 may honestly say. You may be pretty sure 
its kep aired, and by the best of company, too. It was slep in the night 
aibfelast by the Honorable Capting Famish, of the Fiftieth Dragoons, 
whose Mar took^m out, after a foxtnij^^ punish hit% she 
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said. But, Law bless you, I promise you, he punished my champagne^ 
and had a party ere every night— regular tip-top swells, down from the 
clubs and th6'West End — Capting Ragg, the Honorable Deuceace, 
who lives in the Temple| and some fellers as knows a good glass of 
wine, I warrant you. Ive got a Doctor of Diwinity up stairs, five 
gents in the Coffee-roomVand Mys. Moss has a tably>dy-hoty at half^ 

E ast five, and a little cards or music afterwards, when we shall be most 
appy to see you.” * 

“ I ’ll ring, when I want anything,” said Rawdon, and went quietly 
to his .bed-room. He was an old soldier, we have said, and not to be 
disturbed by any little shocks of fate. A weaker man would have sent 
off a letter to his wife on the instant of his capture. “ But what is the 
use of disturbing her night’s rest ? ” thought Rawdon. “ She won’t 
know whether I am in my room or not. It will be time enough 
..Jgwite to her^when she has had her sleep out, and I haye had mine. 
iP^nly a hundred-and-seventy, and the dejice is in it if we can„’t raise 
that.” And so, thinking about little Rawdon (whom he would not like 


to know that he was in such a queer place), the Colonel turned into 
the bed lately occupied by Captain Famish, and fell .asleep. It was 
ten o’clock when he woke up, and the ruddy-headed youth brought 
him, with conscious pride, a fine silver dressing-case, wherewith he 
imght perform the operation of shaving. Indeed Mr. Moss’s house, 
though Somewhat dirty, was splendid throughout. There V^e dirty 
trays, and wine-coolers en permanence on the side-board, huge dirty 
gilt cornices, with dingy yellow satin hangings to the barred windows 
which looked into Cursitor Street — ^va^t and dirty gilt picture-frames 
surrounding pieces sporting and sacred, all of which works were by the 
greatest masters; and fetched the greatest prices, too, in the bill 
transactions, in the course of which they were sold and bought over 
and over again. The Colonel’s breakfast was served <o him in the 
same dingy and gorgeous plated ware. Miss Moss, a dark-eyed maid 
in curl papers, appeared with the teapot, and, smiling, asked the Colonel 
how he nad slep? and she brought him in the Morning Post, with the 
names of all th^ great people who had figured at Lord Steyne’s enter- 
r tainment the night before, ft contained •'a brilliant account of the 
festivities, and of the beautiful and accomplished Mrs. Rawdon Craw- 
Jey’S admirable personifications. * 

“ ij^^fter a lively chat with this lady (who sate on the edge of th^ 
brSkfasWable in an easy attitude displaying the drapery of her 
stocking and an ex-white satin shoe, which was down at heel), Colonel 
Crawley called for pens and ink, and paper; and being asked how^ 
many sheets, chose one which was brought to him between Miss 
Moss’s own finger and thumb. Manv a sheet had that dark-eyed 
damsel brought in ; many a poor fellow had scrawled an^ bbtte4 
hiuried lines of entreaty, and paced up and down that a^ul Iboin 
until his messenger brought back the reply. Poor men always use 
^ messei^ers instead of the post. Who has nof had their letters, wit]^ 
the wet, s^nd the; announcement a ^rson is ^ting 
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Now on the score of his application, Rawdon had not many mis- 
givings. “ Dear Becky/’ Rawdon wrote, “ I hope you slept welL Don ’t 
^Q, frightened if I don *t bring you in your coj^. Last night as I was 
coming home smoaking, I met with an izccqdent, I was nabbed by 
Moss of Cursitor Street— from whose gilt am splendid parler I write 
this— the same that had me this tin:\p two yf|irs. Miss Moss brought 
in my tea — she is grown very fat^ and as usual, had her stockens down 
at heaL # 

It’s Nathan’s business— a hundred-and-fifty — with costs, hundred- 
and-seventy. Please ?end me my desk and sxmit cloths — I *m in pumps 
and a white tye (something like Miss M.’s stockings) — V ve seventy in 
it. And as soon as you get this. Drive to Nathan’s — offer him seventy- 
five down, and ask him to renew — say I ’ll take wine — we may as well 
have some dinner sher^ ; but not picture^ they ’re too dear. 

“ If he won’t stand it. Take my ticker and such of your things as 
you can spo^c^ and send them to Balls — ^we must, of ebarse, havt’ rhe 
sum td-night. It won ’t do to let it stand over, as td-morrow’s Sunday ; 
the beds here are not very cleany aiid there may ,be other things out 
against me— I ’m glad it an ’t Rawdon’s Saturday for coming home. 
God bless you. 

Yours in haste^ 

R. C.” 

P,S. Make haste and come.** 

The letter, sealed with a wafer, was dispatched by one of the 
messengers who are always hanging about Mr. Moss’s establishment ; 
and Rawdon, having seen him depart, went out in the court-yard, and 
smoked his cigar with a tolerably easy mind— in spite of the bars over 
head \ for Mr. Moss’s court-yard is railed in like a cage, lest the gentle^ 
men who arc boarding with him should take a fancy to escape from 
his hospitality. 

Three hours, he calculated, would be the utmost time r^uired, 
before JBecky should arrive and open his prison doors : and he passed 
these pretty cheerfully in smoking, in reading the paper, and in the 
Coffee-room with an acquaintance. Captain Walker, who happened to 
be there, and with whom he cut for sixpences for some hours, with 
pretty equal luck on either side. 

But the day passed away dnd no messenger returned,— no 
Mr. Moss’s tably-dc-hoty was served at the appointed hour half-past 
five, when such of the gentlemen lodging in the house as could afford 
to pay for the banquet, came and partook of it in the spleffdid front 
• parlour before described, And with which Mr. Crawlejrs temporary 
lodging communicated, when Miss M., (Miss Hem, as her papa called 
her), appeared without the curl-papers of the morning, and Mrs. Hem 
did the honours of a prime boiled leg of mutton and turnips, of which 
the Colond ate with a very faint appetite. Asked whether he would 
** stand ” a bottle of champape for the company, h^ consented, and 
the^ ladies drank to his ’ealth, and Mr. Moss, in the most polite 
manner looked towards him.** 
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In the midst of this repast however, the door-bell was heard, — ^young 
Moss of the ruddy hair, rose up with the keys and answered the 
summons, mS coming back, told the Colonel that the messenger had 
returned with a bag, a desk and a letter, which he gave him. “No 
ceramony. Colonel, I b(^,'* said Mrs. Moss with a wave of her hand, 
and he opened the letter Vather tremulously. — It was a beautiful letter, 
hightly scented, on a pin^aper, and with a light green seal. 

*^Monj>auvre cher (Mrs. Crawley wrote). * “I could not 
sleep one wink for thinking of what had become of my odious old 
monsirei and only got to rest in the morning after sending for Mr.' 
Blench (for I was in a fever), who gave me a composing draught and 
left orders with Finette that I should be disturbed on no account. So 
that my poor old man^s messenger, who had bien mauvaise mine 
%^£iQ^te says, ?nd sentoit le Geniivre^ remained in the hall for some 
houS' waiting my bell. You may fancy my state when I read your 
poor dear old ill-spelt letter. 

“ 111 as I was, I instantly called for the carriage, and as soon as 1 
was dressed (though I couldn’t drink a drop of chocolate — I assure 
yo\j I couldn’t without my monstre to bring it to me), I drove ventre 
djerre to Nathan’s.* I saw hiifi — I wept — I cried — I fell at his odious 
knees. Nothing would mollify the horrid man. He wou]d have all 
the money, he said, or keep my poor monstre in prison. I drove 
home with the intention of paying that triste visiie ekes mon oncle^ 
(when every trinket I have should be at your disposal though th6y 
. would not fetch a hundred pounds, for some, you know, are with be 
cher oncle already,) and found Milor there with the Bulgarian old 
sheep-faced monster, who had come to compliment me upon last 
night’s performances. Paddington came in, too, drawling and lisping 
and twiddling his hair ; so did Champignac, and his chef — everybody 
with foison of compliments and pretty speeches — plaguing poor me, 
who lolled to be rid of thf;m, and was thinking every moment of the 
time of mon pativye frisonnier. 

“ When they were gone, I ,went down on my knees fo Milor ; told 
him we were going to pawn everything, and begged and prayed him 
to give me two hundred pounds. He pish’d and ^ha’d in a fury — ^told 
•me not to be such a fool as to pawn^s^nd said he would see whether 
'^'^bMkiCOuld lend me*the money. At last he went away, promising that 
he would ^end it me in the morning: when 1 will bring it to my poor 
old monster with a kiss from his affectionate Becky.” 

« “ I am writing in bed. Oh I have suoh a headache and such a * 
heartache ! * 

When Rawdon read over this letter, he turned so red and lo«ked 
so savage, that the company at the table d’hote easily perceived that 
bad news had reached him. All his suspicions, which he had been 
trying to banishj^ returned upon him. She comd not even go out and 
sell her trinkets to free him. She could laugh and talk about coidpU- 
meats paid to her,4whil8t he was in prison* Who hpd put him there? 
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Wenham had walked with him. Was there .... He could hardly 
bear to think of what he suspected.* Leaving the room^hurriedly, he 
ran into his own — opened his desk, wrote two hurried lines, which he 
directed to Sir Pitt or Lady Crawley, and bade the messenger carry 
them at once to Gaunt* Street, bidding him to/ake a cab, and promis- 
ing him a guinea if he was back in air hour. 

In the note he besought his dear brothy and sister, for the sake 
of God ; for the sake of his dear child and his honour ; to come 
to him and relieve him* from his difficulty. He was in prison : he 
wanted a hundred pounds to set him free — he entreated them to 
come to him*. 

He went back to the dining-room after dispatching his messenger, 
and called for more wine. He laughed and talked with a strange 
boisterousness, as the people thought. Sometimes he laughed madly 
at his own fears, and went on drinking for an hour; listening all^^hc 
• while for the carnage whicl#was to bring his fatc*baok. 

At the expiration of that time, wheels were heard whirling up to the 
gate — the young Janitor went out with his gate-keys. It was a lady 
whom he let in at the bailiffs door. 

“ Colonel Crawley,” she said, trembling very much. He, with*-a 
knowing look, locked the outer door ufon her — ^then unlocked and 
opened the inner one, and calling out, “ Colonel, you’re wanted,” led 
her into the back parlour, which he occupied. 

Rawdon came in from the dining-parlour wliere all those people 
were carousing, into his back room ; a flare of coarse light following 
, him into the apartment where the lady stood, still very nervous. 

“ It is I, Rawdon,” she said, in a timid voice, which she strove to 
render cheerful. It is Jane.” Rawdon was quite overcome by that 
kind voice and presence. He ran up to her — caught her in his arms — 
gasped out some inarticulate words of thanks, and fairly sobbed on 
her shoulder. She did not know the cause of his emotion. 

The biUs of Mr. Moss were quickly settled, perhaps to tlK dis- 
appointment of that gentleman, who had counted on having the 
Colonel as his guest over Sunday at least ; anc^ Jane, i^th beaming 
smiles and happiness in her eyes, carried away Rawdon from the* 
bailiffs house, and the^ went homewards in the cab in which she had 
hastened to his release. “ Pitt jvas gone to a parliamentary dinner,” ' 
she said, “ when Rawdoh’s note came, and so, dear Rawdon, I-— I canm'* 
myself;” and she put her kind hand in his. Perhaps it was well for 
Rawdon Crawley that Pitt was away’at that dinner. Rawdon thanked 
]id» sister a hundred times, ^and with an ardour of gratitude which ^ 
touched and almost alarmed that soft-hearted woman. ‘‘ Oh,” said 
he, in his rude, artless way, “you--you don’t know how I’jp changed 
since I’ve known you, and— and little Rawdy. I — I *d like to change 
somehow. You see I want— I want— to be— He did not finish the 
sentence, but she could ^interpret it. And that night after he left 
her, and as she sate by her own little boy’s bod, she prayed humbly ior 
that fSDor wayworn sinner. 


ar 
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Rawdon left her and walked home rapidly, tt was nine o*clock at 
night. He ran across the streets, and the great squares of Vanity 
Fair, and at length caihe up breathless opposite his own house. He 
started back and fell afainst the railings, trembling as he looked up. 
The drawing-room windows were blazing with light. She had said 
that she was in bed and ill. Hd' stood there for some time, the light 
from the rooms on his pale face. 

He took out his door-key and let him«lf into the house. He could 
hear laughtqr in the upper rooms. He was in the ball-dress in which 
he had been captured the night before. He* went silently up the 
stairs ; leaning against the bannisters at the stair-head. — Nobody was 
stirring in the house besides — all the servants had been sent away. 
Rawdon heard laughter within — laughing and singing. Becky was 
singing a snatch of the song of the night before; a hoarse voice 
sh^tod ** Brava, Brava ; ” — it was Lord Steyne’s. » 

Rawdon opened the door and went in. * A little table with a dinner 
was laid out — and wine and plate. Steyhe was hanging over the sofa 
on which Becky sate. The wretched woman was in a brilliant full 
toilette, her arms and all her lingers sparking with bracelets and rings ; 
ahd the brilliants on her breast which Steyne had given her. He had 
htr hand in his, aiM was bowing over it to kiss it, when Becky started 
up with a faint scream as she caught sight of Rawdon^ white face. 
At the next instant she tried a smile, a horrid smile, as if to welcome 
her husband : and Steyne rose up, grinding his teeth, pale, and with 
fury in his looks. 

He, too, attempted a laugh — and came forward holding out his , 
hand. “ What, come back ! How d^e do, Crawley ? ” he said, the 
nerves of his mouth twitching as he tried to grin at the intruder. 

There was that in Rawdon’s face which caused Becky to fling 
herself before him. 1 am innocent, Rawdon,” she said ; before 
God, I am innocent.” She clung hold of his coat, of his hands ; her 
own <t'ere all covered with serpents, and rings, and baubles. “ I am 
innocent. — Say I am imiocent,” she said to Lord Steyne. 

^ ' He thou^t a trap had been laid for^him, and was as furious with 
the wife as with the husband. “You ‘innocent! Damn you,” he 
screamed out. “You innocent! Why every trinket you have on 
'Our body is paid for by me. I havcrgiven you thousands of pounds 
P'hich this fellow has spent, and for which he Has sold you. Innocent, 
by — ! You’re as innocent as your mother, the ball^-girl, and your 
husband the bully. Don’t think to flighten me as you nave done 
others. Make way, sir, and let me pass;” and Lord Steyne seized* 
his hat, and, with flame in his eyes, and looking his enemy fieredy ip 
the face, iparched upon him, never for a moment doubting that the 
other would give way. • « 

But Rawdon Crawley springing out, seized him by the neck*cloth, 
until Steyne, almost strangled, writhed, bent under his arm* 
“YQp,,hej' you dogl*^ said Rawdon. ♦‘You lie, you coward and 
villaip;:Vf And he struck the Peer twice over the face with hi^ open 
hand, and flung^lum bleeding to the j^und* 1% was. all done befote 
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Rebecca could interpose. She stood there trembling before him. 
She admired her husband, strong, brave, and victorious. * 

“ Come here,” he said. — She came up at once. 

“ Take off those things.” — She began, trembling, pulling the jewels 
from her arms, and the nngs from her shaking fingers, and held them 
all in a heap, quivering and looking up at him. “ Throw them down,” 
he said, ana she dropped them. He tore the diamond ornament out 
of her breast, and flung it at* Lord Steyne. It cut him on his bald 
forehead. Steyne wore, the scar to his dying day. • 

Come up stairs, 3. Rawdon said to his wife. Don’t kill me, 
Rawdon,” she said. He laughed savagely. — “I want to see if that 
man lies* about the money as he has about me. Has he given you 
any ? ” 

“ No,” said Rebecca, “that is ” ’ ^ 

“Give me* your keys,” ^Rawdon ‘answered, and they went^ut 
'together.’ * . ' . 

Rebecca gave him all the keys but one ; and she. was in hopes that 
he would not have remaiked the absence of that. It belonged to the 
little desk which Amelia had given her in early days, and which sl|^ 
kept in a secret place. But Rawdon flung open bos^s and wardrobej^ 
throwing the multifarious trumpery of their contents here and there, 
and at last he found the desk. The woman was forced to open it. It 
contained papers, love-letters many years old— all sorts of small trinkets 
and woman’s memoranda. And it contained a poclcet-book with bank 
notes. Some of these were dated ten years back, too, and one was 
quite a fresh one — a note for a thousand pounds which Lord Steyne 
had given her. 

“ Did he give you this ? ” Rawdon said. 

. “ Yes ; ” Rebecca answered. 

“ I ’ll send it to him to-day,” Rawdon said (for day had davmed 
again, and many hours had passed in this ^arch), “ and I wiJJ. pay 
Briggs, who was kind to the boy, and some of the debts. You will 
let me know where I shall send the rest to you. You«might have 
spared me a hundred pounds^ Becky, out *01 all this — 1 have always 
shared with you.” 

“ 1 am innocent,” said Becky. And he left her without another 
word. * 

What were her thoughts when he left Ifer? She remamea lor 
hours after he was gone, the sunshine pouring into the room, and 
Ribecca sitting alone on the bed’s edge. The drawers were all opened 
and their contents scattered about, — dresses and feathers, scarfs and 
trinkets, a heap of tumbled vanities lying in a wreck. HeCThair was 
falling dver shoulders; her gown was tom where Rawdon had 
wrenched the brilliants out of it. She heard him go down stairs a few 
injihutes after he Idft her, a$id*the door slamming and closing on him. 
Spe knew he would never come hack. He was gone for ever. ! 

h^ kill himself ?— she thought— not until after he had met Lord Stey^ 
She thought of her tbng past hfe^and aH the dismal inadents of 
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Ah, how dreary it seemed, how miserable, lonely and profitless ! 
Should she t&ke laudanum, and end it, too — have done with all hopeS| 
schemes, debts, and triumphs? The French npiaid found her in this 
position — sitting in the Ixiidst of her miserable ruins with clasped hands 
and dry eyes. The woman wasther accomplice and in Steyne’s pay. 
“*Mon Dieu, Madame, what has happened ? ” she asked. 

What Aad happened ? Was she guilty or not ? She said not ; but 
who could tell what was truth which caAe from those lips ; or if that 
corrupt heart was in this case pure ? All her lies and her schemes, all 
her selfishness and her wiles, all her wit and genius had come to this 
bankruptcy. The woman closed the curtains, and with some entreaty 
and show of kindness, persuaded her mistress to lie down onThe bed. 
Then she went below and gathered up the trinkets which had been 
lying on the floor since Rebecca dropped them there at her husband^s 
orders, and Lord Steyne went away. ^ ‘ 


CHAPTER LIV. 

Sunday after tIie battle. 

The mansion of Sir Pitt Crawley in Great Gaunt Street, was just* 
beginning to dress itself for the day, as Rawdon, in his evening 
costume, which he had now worn two days, passed by the scared 
female -^o was scouring the steps, and entered into his brother's 
study. Lady Jane in her morning-gown, was up and above stairs in 
the nursery, superintending the toilettes of her children, and listening 
to the morning prayers which the little creatures performed at her 
knee. Eveiy mornipg she^and they performed this duty privately, 
and before the public ceremonial at which Sir Pitt presided, and at 
which all the people of the household were expected to assemble. 
Rawdon sate down in the study before the 'baronet^s table, set out 
> with the orderly blue books and the*^ letters, the neatly docketted bills 
and S}^nmetrical pampUets; the locked account-books, desks, and 
dispatch boxes, the Bibl^ the Quarterly Review^ and Court Guide^ 
which all stood as if on parade awaiting the inspection of their chief, 

K book of family sermons, one of which Sir Pitt was in the haBit 
of administering to his family on Sunday mornings, lay ready on the 
study table;, and awaiting his judicious selection. And by the sermon- 
book was the Observer newspaper, damp and neatly folded, ^nd for 
Sir Pitt’s own private use. His gentleman alone took the opporti^ty 
of the newspaper before he laid it by his master’s dl^ 

brought it into the study that morning, he h^jd 
in this, joumaj iswlammg account of Festivities at Gaunt Houses” wH$ 
names of ^ th% oi^inguisbed perik»li»ag^ jtfvited by the Marquis 
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of Steyne to meet his Royal Highness. Having made comments upon 
this entertainment to the housekeeper and Iver niece as they were 
taking early tea and hot-buttered toast in the former lady’s apartment, 
and wondered how the Rawding Crawleys cou4 git on, the valet had 
damped and folded the paper once mere, so that it looked quite fresh 
and innocent against the arrival of the master of the house. 

Poor Rawdon took up the^paper and began to try and read it until 
his brother should arrive. But the print fell blank upon his eyes ; and 
he did not know in the. least what he was reading. The Government 
news and appointments, (which Sir Pitt as a public man was bound 
to peruse, otherwise he would by no means permit the introduction of 
Sunday papers into his household), the theatrical criticisms, the fight 
for a hundred pounds a-side between the Barking .Butcher and the 
Tutbury Pet, the Gaunt House chronicle itself, which^ contained a 
most complimentary though guarded account of the famous charS&es 
of whicK Mrs. Becky had been the heroine — all these passed as in 
a haze before Rawdon, as he sat waiting the arrival of the chief of the 
family. ^ 

Punctua^, as the shrill-toned bell of the black marble study cloQk 
began^to chmie nine, Sir Pitt made his appearance, fresh, neat, smug^ 
shaved, with a waxy clean face, and stiff shirt collar, his scanty hair 
conibed an(> oiled, trimming his nails as ho descended the stairs 
majestically, in a starched cravat and a gray flannel dressing-gown, — 
a real old English gentleman, in a word, — a model of neatness and 
every propriety. He started when he saw poor Rawdon in his study 
•in tuinbl^ clothes, with blood-shot eyes, and his hair over his face. 
He thought his brother was not sober, and had been out all night on 
some orgy. “ Good Gracious, Rawdon,” he said, with a blank face, 

“ what brings you here at this time of the morning ? Why ain’t you 
at home ? ” 

“ Home,” said Rawdon, with a wild laugh, “ Don’t be frightened, 
Pitt. I ’m not drunk. Shut the door ; I want to speak to you.” 

Pitt closed the door and came up to the table, where he sate down 
in the other arm chair, — that one placecl for tne reception of the ‘ 
steward, agent, or confidential visitor who came to transact business 
with the baronet,--and trimmed his nails more vehemently than ever. 

“ Pitt, it ’s all over with me,” tfie Colonel said, after a pause. “ I ’m ■ 
done.” ^ 

“ I always said it would come to this,” the Baronet cried, peevishly, 
and beating a tune with his clean-trimmed nails. “ I warned you a 
thousand times. I can’t help you any more. Every shilling of my 
money is tied up. Even the hundred pounds that Jane took you last 
night were promised to my lawyer to-morrow morning ; anff the want 
of it wfll put < me to great inconvenience. I don’t mean to say that 
;,fel^n*t assist you ultimately. But as for paying your creditors in 
Wgk: 1 might as well hope %o pay the National Debt. It is madt^Si, 
9|^r gladness, to think of such a thing. You must come to hconi^ 
Ipomise. It ’s a painful thing for the mmily ; but everybody doee it, 
was Kftely^ RfLglahd’$,yoh, we^f through the 
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last week, and was what they call I believe. Lord Rag- 

land would not pay a shilling for him, and ” 

“ It ’s not money I want,” Rawdon broke in. “ I ’m not come to 

you about myself. Nufcer mind what happens to me ” 

“ What is the matter^ then ? ’Vsaid Pitt, somewhat relieved. 

“It ’s the boy,” said Rawdon, in a husky voice. “ I want you to 
promise me that you will take charge of him when I ’m gone. That 
dear good wife of yours has always been good to him; and he ’s fonder 
of her thaif he is of his . . . — Damn it. Loqk here, Pitt— you know 
that I was to have had Miss Crawley’s money. I wasn’t brought up 
like a younger brother : but was always encouraged to be extravagant 
and kep idle. But for this I might have been quite a different man, 

I didn ’t do my duty with the regiment so bad. You know how I was 
thrown over (ibout the money, and who got it.” 

^ After the saprifices I have made, and the manner ifi which I have 
stood by you, I think this sort of reproach is useless,” Sir Pitt said. 
“ Your marriage was your own doing, not mine.” 

“ That *s over now,” said Rawdon. — That’s ove/ now.” And the 
wprds were wrenched from him with a groan, which made his brother 
Start. e • * ‘ 

“ Good God ! is she dead ? ” Sir Pitt said, with a voice of genuine 
alarm and commiseration. ^ « 

“ I wish / was,” Rawdon replied. “ If it wasn ’t for little Rawdon 
I’d have cut my throat this morning — ^and that damned villain’s too.” 

Sir Pitt instantly guessed the truth, and surmised that Lord Steyne 
was the person whose life Rawdon wished to take. The Colonel told" 
his senior briefly, and in broken accents, the circumstances of the case. 
“It was a regular plan between that scoundrel and her,” he said.. 
“ The bailiffs were put upon me ; I was taken as I was going out of 
his house : when I wrote to her for money, she said she was ill in bed, 
and put me off to anoth^ day. And when 1 got home I found her in 
diamonds and sitting with that viUain alone.” He then went on to 
describe hurriedly ^e personal conflict with Lord Steyne. To an 
affair of that nature, of course, he said,** there was but one issue: and 
after his conference with his brother, he was going away to make the 
necessary arrangements for the meeting which must ensue. “And as 
it may end fatally for me,” Rawdon Said with a broken voice, “ and as 
the boy’^has no mother, I must leave him to you and Jane, Pitt— only 
it will be a comfort to me if you will promise me to be his friend.” 

The elder brother was much affected, and shook Rawdon’s hand 
with a cordiality seldom exhibited by him. Rawdon passed his hahd 
over his shaggy eyebrows. “ Thank you brother,” said he, “ I know 
I can truflC your word.” 

“ 1 will, upon my honour,” the Baronet said. And thus, anft almost 
mutely,' this bargain was struck between them. ; r , 

Rawdon took out of his pocket the tittle pOcket-book 
he had discovered in Becky’s desk : and from which he ^ew 
of the notes which it contained. “ Here ’s six hundr^,” he 
f you didn’t khovr I was so rich, J want you <0 give the money to 
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Briggs, who lent it to us — ^and who was so kind to the boy — and I Vc 
always felt ashamed of having taken the poy old woman^s money. 
And here ’s some more — 1 Ve only kept back a few pounds — ^which 
Becky may as well have, to get on with. As flie spoke he took hold 
of the other notes to give to his brot]^er : but*his hands shook, and he 
was so agitated that the pockeUbook fell from him, and out of it the 
thousand pound note which had been the last of the unlucky Becky*s 
winnings, • 

Pitt stooped and picked them up, amazed at so much wealth. 

“ Not that,” Jlawdon said — “ I hope to put a bullet into the man whom 
that belongs to.” He had thought to himself, it would be a fine 
revenge to wrap a ball in the note, and kill Steyne with it. 

After this colloquy the brothers once more shook hands and parted. 
Lady Jane had heard of the Colonel’s arrival, and \^as waiting for her 
husband in die adjoining dining-room, with female insfinct, augmring 
evil. The door of the dinihg-room happened to be 'left open, and the ^ 
lady of course was issuing from it as the two brothers passed out of the 
study. She held out her hand to Rawdon, and said she was glad he 
was come to breakfast ; though she could perceive, by his . haggard 
unshorn fa^, and the dark looks of her, husband, that there was vftry 
little’ question of breakfast between them. Rawaon muttered soflfie 
causes about an engagement, squeezing hard the timid little hand 
which his sister-in-law reached out to him. Her imploring eyes could 
read nothing but calamity in his face; but he went away without 
another word. Nor did Sir Pitt vouchsafe her any explanation. The 
children came up to salute him, and he kissed them in his usual frigid 
manner. The mother took both of them close to herself, and held 
a hand of each of them as they ‘knelt down to prayers, which Sir Pitt 
read to them, and to the servants in their Sunday suits or liveries, 
ranged upon chairs on the other side of the hissing tea-urn. Breakfast 
was so late that day, in consequence of the delays which had occurred, 
that the church-bells began to ‘ring whilst ftiey were sitting ofbr their 
meal: and Lady Jane was too ill, she said, to go to church, though 
her thoughts had been entirely astray •during* the period of family; 
devotion. 

Rawdon Crawley meanwhile hurried on from Great Gaunt Street, 
and knocking at the great broise Medusa’s head which stands on the 
portal of Gaunt House, brought out the purple Silenus in ^ red and 
silver waistcoat, who acts as TOitqr of that palace. The man was 
scared also by the Colonel’s dishevelled appearance, and barred the 
t(ray as if afraid that the other was ^oing to force it. But Coloneh 
Crawley only took out a card and enjoined him particularly to send 
it in to Lord Steyne, and to mark the address written m it, and say 
that 0sloifel Crawley would be all day after one o’clock at the Regent 
Club in St. James’s Street — ^not at home. The fat red-faced man 
V looked after bim with astonishment as he strode away; so did the 
v^ople in their Sunday clothes who were out so early; the charity 
' ^ys with shining faces, the green-grocer lolling at his door, and the 
imblican shutting kis shutters jn sunshine, against servi<;e 
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menced. The people joked at the cabstand ^boiit his appearance, as 
he took a caiTiage the{;e, and told the driver to take him to Knights- 
bridge Barracks. 

Al the bells were jingling and tolling as he reached that place. 
He might have seen nis old acquaintance Amelia on her way from 
Brompton to Russell Square haa he been looking out. Troops of 
schools were on their march to church, the shiny pavement and out- 
sides of coaches in the suburbs were thronged with people out upon 
their Sunday pleasure ; but the Colonel was much too busy to take 
any heed of these phenomena, and, arriving at Knightsbridge, ^eedily 
made his way up to the room of his old friend and comrade Captain 
Maemurdo, who Crawley found, to his satisfaction, was in barracks. 

Captain Maemurdo, a veteran officer and Waterloo man, greatly 
liked by his regiment, in which want of money alone prevented him 
fronvattaining'the highest ranks, was enjoying the forenoon calmly in 
bed. He had been at a fast supper-party^ given the night before by 
Captain the Honourable George Cinqbars, at his house in Brompton 
Square, to several young men of the regiment, and a number of ladies 
of the corps de ballet, and old Mac^ who was at home with people of 
air ages and ranks, and consorted with generals, dog-fanciers, opera- 
da»cers, bruisers, and every kind of person, in a word, was resting 
himself after the night’s labours, and, not being on duty, w^s in bed. 

His room was hung round with boxing, sporting, and dancing 
pictures, presented to him by comrades as they retired from the regi- 
ment, and married and settled into quiet life. And as he was now 
nearly fifty years of age, twenty-four of which he had passed in the 
corps, he had a singular museum. He was one of the best shots in 
England, and, for a heavy man, one of the best riders ; indeed, he and 
Crawley had been rivals when the latter was in the army. To be 
brief, Mr. Maemurdo was lying in bed, reading in BelVs Life an 
account of that very fight between the Tutbury Pet and the Barking 
ButchdP, which has been t^fore mentioned — a venerable bristly warrior, 
with a little close-shaved grey head, with a silk nightcap, a red face 
jarid nose, an<f a great«dyed moustache. , 

When Rawdon told the Captain he wanted a friend, the latter knew 
perfectly well on what duty of friendship he Y>^as called to ^t, and 
indeed had conducted scores of affairs for his acquaintances with the 
greatest prudence and skill. His Royal Highness the late lamented 
Commander-in-Chief had had the greatest regard for Maemurdo on 
this account; and he was the common refuge of gentlemen in trouble. 

V “ What’s the row about, Crawley, my |poy ? ” said the old warrtott 
No more gambling business, hay, like that when we shot Captkin 
Marker?”^ 

It ’s about^about my wife,” Cyawley answered, casting down his 
eyes and turning very red. 

The other gave a whistle. “ I always ,saj4 she’d throw ypuyover;?^ 
he began :--*inaeed tltcit were bets in the regiment and at the clubs 
regarding the probaUe fate of Colonel Crawley, so lightiy wds his 
wife’s character by lus comsadesapd th^wor)id;;*-but seei^ 
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the 'savage look with which Rawdon answered the expression pf this 
opinion, Maemurdo did not think fit to enlarge upon it further. 

“Is there no way out of it, old boy ? ” th£ Captain continued in 
a grave tone. “Is it only suspicion, you know, or — or what is it? 
Any letters? Can*t you keep it qijiet? Best not make any noise 
about a thing of that sort if you can help it.” “ Think of his only 
finding her out now,” the Captain thought to himself, and remembered 
a hundred particular conversations at the mess-table, in which Mrs. 
Crawley’s reputation had been torn to shreds. 

“ There ’s no way biit one out of it,” Rawdon replied — ** and there ’s 
only a wav out of it for one of us, Mac — do you understand? I was 

g ut out ‘of the way : arrested : I found ’em alone together. I told him 
e was a liar and a coward, and knocked him down and thrashed him,” 
“ Setve him right,” Maemurdo said. “ Who is it? ” 

Rawdon answered it was Lord Steyne. # ^ 

“ Thejdeuce ! a Marquitf they said he — that iS, they said you ” , 

“What the devil do you mean?” roared out Rawdon; “do you 
mean that you ever heard a fellow doubt about my wife, and didn’t 
tell me, Mac ? ” ' 

“ The world ’s very censorious, old bjy,” the other replied.* “ What 
the deuce was the good of my telling you what zftiy tom-fools talked 
about ? ” • 

“ It was damned unfriendly, Mac,” said Rawdon, quite overcome ; 
and, covering his face with his hands, he gave way to an emotion, the 
sight of which caused the tough old campaigner opposite him to wince 
with sympathy. “Hold up, old boy,” he said; “great man or not, 
we ’ll put a bullet in him, damn him. As for women, they ’re all so.” 

“ You don’t know how fond I was of that one,” Rawdon said, half 
inarticulately. “ Damme, I followed her like a footman. I gave up 
everything I had to her. I ’m a beggar because I would marry her. 
By Jove, Sir, I ’ve pawned my own watch in order to get her anything 
she fancied : and she^she ’s been making* a purse for herself*all the 
time, and grudged me a hundred pound to get me out of quod .” He 
then fiercely and incoherently, and with#an agilation uifder^ich his 
counsellor had never before seen him labour, told Maemurdo the * 
circumstances of the ^tory. His adviser caught at some stray hints 
in it. • 

“ She may be innocent, after all,” he said. “ She says so. Steyne 
has been a hundred times alone with her in the house before."^’ 

. “It may be so,” Rawdon answered, sadly; “but this don’t look 
Very innocent s ” and he shpwed the Captain the thousand pound not^ 
which he had found in Becky’s pocket-book. “ This is what he gave 
her, Mac; and she kep it unknown' to me: and with t^ money in 
the heuse; she refused to stand Vy nie when 1 was lock^ up.” The 
Captain could not but own that the secreting of the money had a very 
t^gly look. • . 

Whilst they were engaged in their conference, Rawdon dispatched 
Cap&in Maemurdo’s servant to Curton Street, with an order to the 
^mestic there tpfive 4ip a* bag. of cloth^ qf wbiiclr thp ColoD4i.lm4 
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great Qeed. And during the man’s absence, and with g^eat labour and 
a Johnson’s Dictionary,^ which stood them in much stead, Rawdon and 
his second composed a letter, which the latter was to send to Lord 
Steyne. Captain Macfnurdo had the honour of waiting upon the 
Marquis of Steyne, on the parj of Colonel Rawdon Crawley, and 
begged to intimate that he was empowered by the Colonel to make 
any arrangements for the meeting which, he had no doubt, it was his 
Lordship’s intention to demand, and whith the circumstances of the 
morning had rendered inevitable. Captain Macmurdo begged Lord 
Steyne, in the most polite manner, to appoint a friend, with whom he 
(Captain M‘M.) might communicate, and desired that the meeting 
might take place with as little delay as possible. 

In a postscript the Captain stated that he had in his possession 
a bank-note for a large amount, which Colonel Crawley had reason to 
suppose was the property of the Marquis of Steyne. “And he was 
anxious, on the Colonel’s behalf, to give up' the note to its ownet. 

By the time this note was composed, the Captain’s servant returned 
from his mission to Colonel Crawley’s house in Curzon Street, but 
without the carpet-bag and portmanteau, for which h 6 had been sent : 
and with a very puzzled and o^d face. 

They won’t a ‘give ’em up,” said the man ; “ there ’s a re^lar 
shinty in the house ; and everything at sixes and sevens, r The land- 
lord ’s come in and took possession. servants was adrinkin up 
in the drawing-room. They said — they said you had a gone off with 
the plate, Colonel ” — the man added after a pause ; — “ One of the 
servants is off already. And Simpson, the man aS was very noisy and 
drunk indeed, says nothing shall go out of the house until his wages 
is paid up.” 

The account of this little revolution in May Fair astonished and 
gave a little gaiety to an otherwise very triste conversation. The two 
officers laughed at Rawdon’s discomfiture. 

“ I *10 glad the little ’dn isn’t at home,” Rawdon said, biting his 
nails. “ You remember him, Mac, don’t you, in the Riding School ?, 
Jibw he sat tHe kicke^ to be sure ! didn’t he ? ” 

“ That he did, old boy,” said the good-natured Captain. 

Little Rawdon was then sitting, one of fifty gown-boys, in the 
Chapel of Whitefriars School: thinking, not about the sermon, but 
about goipg home next Saturday, when his father would certainly tip 
him, and perhaps would take him ,to the play. 

“ He ’s a regular trump, that boy,” the father went on, still musing. 
i\bout his son. I say, Mac, if anything; goes wrong— if I drop—? 
should like you. to — to go and see him, you know: and say that I was 
very fond oC.him, and that. And— dash it— old chap, give him these 
gold slee*ire-buttons : it ’s iill I Ve got.” He covered his faie v^h bis 
black hands : over which the tears rolled and made furrows of white. 
Mr. Macmurdo had also occasion to taka olT his silk night-cap and 
rub it across his eyes. 

Go down and order some breakfast,” he said to his msm in a toud 
^eerftd voice,— ^^?Vhat 11 you have, Crawley ? Sowe de^ed kidneys 
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and a herring— let ’s say— And, Clay, lay out some dressing things for 
the Colonel : we were always pretty much of a size, Rawrdon, my boy, 
and neither of us ride so light as we did when we first entered the 
corps.” With which, and leaving the Colonel to dress himself, Mac- 
murdo turned Jround towards the wall, and resumed the perusal of 
Be/Is Life^ until such time as his fnend^s toilette was complete, and 
he was at liberty to commence his own. 

This, as he was about Jo meet a Lord, Captain Maemurdo per- 
formed with particular care. He waxed his mustachios into a stale of 
brilliant polish, and put on a tight cravat and a trim buff waistcoat : so 
that all the young officers in the mess-room, whither Crawley had pre- 
ceded his friend, complimented Mac on his appearance at breakfast, 
and asked if he was going to be married that Sunday ? 


CHAPTER, LV. 

IN WHICH THE SAME SUBJECT IS PURSUED. 

Becky did not rally from the state of stupor and confusion in which 
the events of the previous night had plunged her intrepid spirit, until 
the bells of the Curzon Street Chapels were ringing for afternoon 
service, and rising from her bed she began to ply her own bell, in 
order to summon the French maid who had left her some hours before. 

Mrs. Rawdon Crawley rang many times in vain ; and though, on 
the last occasion, she rang with such vehemence as to pull down the 
bell-rope. Mademoiselle Fifine did not make her appearance; — no, not 
though her mistress, in a great p^, and with the bell-rope in fttr hand, , 
came out to the landing-place ^th her hair over her shoulders, and*^ 
screamed out repeatedly foi; her attendant. 

The truth is, she had quitted the premises for many hours, and 
upon that permissioiii which is called French leave among us. After 
picking up the trinkets in the drawing-room. Mademoiselle had' 
ascended to her own apartments, packed and corded her nwn boxes 
there, tripped out and called a cab for herself, brought down ncr trunks 
with her own hand, and without ever so much as asking the aid of any 
•of the other servants, whp would probably have refused it, as th^ 
hated her cordially, and without wishing any one of them good-bye, 
had made her exit from Curzon Street. ^ 

The game, in her opinion, was over in that little domestic estab- 
lishment. Fifine went off in a cab, as we have known more exsdted 
persons of her nation tp do under similar circumstances : but, more 
prorident or lucky than these, she secured not only her own property, 
but some of her mistress’s (if indeed that lady could be said to have any 
property at all)— and not only carried off the trinket^ before alluded to^ 
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and some favourite dresses on which she had long kept her eye, but four 
richly gilt Lows Quatorze candlesticks, six gilt Albums, Keepsakes,, 
and Books of Beauty, & gold enamelled snuff-box which had once 
belonged to Madame du Barri, and the sweetest little inkstand and 
mother-of-pearl blotting-book, which Becky used when she composed 
her charming little pink notes, Had vanished from the premises in 
Curzon Street together with Mademoiselle Fifine, and all the silver 
laid on the table for the little festin whicb-Rawdon interrupted. The 
plated ware lylademoiselle left behind her' as too cumbrous probably, 
for which reason, no doubt, she also left the fire irons, thp chimney- 
glasses, and the rosewood cottage piano. 

A lady very like her subsequently kept a milliner’s shop in the Rue 
du Heldcr at Paris, where she lived with great credit and enjoyed- the 
patronage of my Lord Steyne. This person always spoke of England as 
of thfi.most troiicherous country in the world, and stated to her young 
- pupils that she had been affreusement voiS**hy natives of that island. 

It was no doubt compassion for her misfortunes which induced the 
Marquis of Steyne to be so very kind to Madame de Saint Amaranthc. 
May she flourish as she deserves, — she appears no moiffe in our quarter 
of Vanity Fair. 

clearing a buzz &nd a stir below, and indignant at the impudence ^ 
of those servants who would not answer her summons, Mr,s. Crawley 
flung her morning robe round her, and descended majestically to the 
drawing-room, whence the noise proceeded. 

The cook was there with blackened face, seated on the beautiful 
chintz sofa by the side of Mrs. Raggles, to whom she was administer- 
ing Maraschino. The page with the sugar-loaf buttons, who carried 
about Becky’s pink notes, and jumped about her little carriage with 
such alacrity, was now engaged putting his fingers into a cream dish ; 
the footman was talking to Raggles, who had a face full of perplexity 
and woe-^and yet, though the door was (men, and Becky had been 
screaming a half dozen of thnes a few feet off, not one of her attendants 
had obeyed her call. ** Have a little drop, do’ee now Mrs. Raggles,” 
Uhe' cook was baying as Becky entered, tl|,e white cashmere dressing 
gown flouncing around her, 

Simpson ! Trotter I ” the mistress of the Jhouse cried in great 
'wrath. “How dare you stay here when you heard me call? How 
dare you s^jt down in my presence? Where ’s my maid ? ” The page 
withcirew his fingers from his mouth with a momentary terror : but the 
cook took off a glass of Maraschino, of which Mrs, Raggles had had 
enough, staring at Becky over the little gijt glass as she drained its*^ 
contents. The licjuor appeared to give the odious rebel courage. 

^^Your sftfy, indeed!” Mrs. Cook said. “I’m a settin* on Mrs. 
Raggles’s sofy. Don’t you stir, Mrs..Raggles, Mum. I’m a^settki’ on 
Mr. and Mrs. Raggles’s sofy, which they bought with honest money, 
iear it cost ’em, too. And 1 ’m thplq^’ if I set here until I’m 
paid my wages, I shall set a precious long time, Mrs. Raggb 
4 will, too—ha! mA with this she filled herself anoth 

li^uor^ and dr^ it with a moro hideously satirif^al 
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“Trotter! Simpson! turn that drunken wretch out,” screamed Mrs. 
Crawley. « 

“ I shawn ’t,” said Trotter the footman ; turn out yourself. Pay 
our sellcries, and turn me out too. We HI go fast enough.” 

“ Are you all here to insult ma? ” cried Becky in a fury ; “ when 
Colonel Crawley conies home Pll — ” 

At this the servants burst into a hoarse haw-haw, in which, however, 
Haggles, who still kept a ijost rfcelancholy countenance, did not join. 

“ He ain’t a coming^ back,” Mr. Trotter resumed. “ sent for his 
things, and I wouldii’ let ’em go, although Mr. Haggles would : and 
I don’t b’licve he’s no more a Colonel than I am. He’s holf : and 
I suppose you’re a goin’ after him. You’re no better than swindlers, 
both on you. Don’t be a bullyin’ me. I won’t stand it. Pay us our 
selleries, I say. Pay us our sellerics.” It was ’evident, from Mr. 
Trotter’s ddslicd countenance and defective intonaticfi, that too, 

had had recourse to vinou^ stimulus. * ^ 

“ Mr. Haggles,” said Becky, in a passion of vexation, “ you will not 
surely let me be insulted by that drunken man ? ’’ “ Hold your noise, 
Trotter ; do now,” said Simpson the page. He was affe^ed by his 
mistress’s deplorable situation, and sycceedod in preventing an Out- 
rageous denial of the epithet * drunken ’ on the footman’s part. * 

“ O Mum,” said Haggles, “ I never thought to live to sec this year 
day. I’ve known the Crawley family ever since I was born. I lived 
butler with Miss Crawley for thirty years ; and I little thought one of 
that family was a goin’ to ruing me — ^yes, ruing me ” — said the poor 
fellow with tears in his eyes. “ Hai you a goin’ to pay me ? You’ve 
lived in this ouse four year. You’ve had my substance : my plate and 
linning. You ho me a milk and butter biU of two undred pound, you 
must avc noo laid heggs for your homlcts, and cream for your spanil 
dog.” 

“ She didn’t care what her own flesh and blood had,” inteVposed the 
cook. “ Many ’s the time, he’d have starA^d but for me.” • 

“ He ’s a charaty boy now. Cooky,” said Mr. Trotter, with a drunken 
“ ha 1 ha ! ” — and honest Haggles continued, iti a lamentable tond*, an 
enumeration of his griefs. Al he said was true. Becky and her hus- 
band had ruined him. He had bills coming due next week and no 
means to meet them. He would be sold up and turned out of his shop 
and his house, because he had trusted to the Crawley fgmily. His 
tears and lamentations made Becky more peevish than ever. 

“ You all seem to be against me,” she said, bitterly. “ What do yon 
want ? I can’t pay you twi Sunday. Come back to-morrow and l.’ll 
pay you everything. I thought Colonel Crawley had settled with you. 
He will to-morrow. I declare to you upon my honour that he left 
honfb this morning with fifteen, hunted pounds in his pocket-book. 
He has left me nothing. Apply to him. Give me a bonnet and shawl 
and let me go out and fiud him. There was a difierence between us 
thi j morning. You all seem to know it. I promise you upon my word 
that you shall all be paid. He has got a good appointment, tet mo 
go out and find Urn.” 
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This audacious statement caused Haggles and the other personages 
present to look*at one another with a wild surprise, and with it Rebecca 
left them. She went stairs and dressed herself this time without 
the aid of her French maid. She went into Rawdon’s room, and there 
saw that a trunk and bag were paujked ready for removal, with a pencil 
direction that they should be given when called for ; then she went 
into the Frenchwoman’s garret; everything was clean, and all the 
drawers emptied there. She bethought Irerself of the trinkets which 
had been left pn the ground, and felt certain that the woman had fled. 

, “ Good Heavens ! was ever such ill luck as mine?” she said ; “to be 
so near, and to lose all. Is it all too late ? No ; therd^vas one chance 
more.” 

She dressed herself, and went away unmolested this time, but alone. 
It was four o’clock: She went swiftly down the streets (she had no 
mone](. to pay for a carriage), and never stopped until she came to 

v,.Sir Pitt Crawley’s 'door, in Great Gaunt Street. Where was "Lady 
Jane Crawley ? She was at church. Becky was not sony. Sir Pitt 
was in his study, and had given orders not to be disturbed—she must 
see him— ^he slipped by the sentinel in livery at onte, and was in 
Sir Pitt’s room before the astox^ished Baronet had even laid down the 
papsr. * 

He turned red and started back from her with a look of gseat alarm 
and horror. 

“ Do not look so,” she said. “ I am not guilty, Pitt, dear Pitt ; you 
were my friend once. Before God, I am not guilty. I seem so. 
Everything is against me. And O 1 at such a moment ! just when all 
my hopes were about to be realised : just when happiness was in store 
for us.” 

“ Is this true, what I see in the paper, then?” Sir Pitt said— a para- 

• graph in which had greatly surprised him. 

“ It is true. Lord Steyne told me on Friday night, the night of 
that fatal«ball. He has beefi promised an appointment any time these 
six months. Mr. Martyr, the Colonial Secretary, told him yesterday 
that it was ma‘de out. That mnlucky arrest ensued ; that horrible 

* meeting. I was only guilty of too much devotedness to Rawdon’s 
service, I have received Lord Steyne alone a bnndred times before. 

I confess I had money of which Rawdon knew nothing. Don’t you 
know how (jareless he is of it, and could I dare to confide it to him ? ” 
And so she went on with a perfectly connected story, which she poured 
into the ears of her^rplexed kinsman, 

,, It was to the following effect. Becky pwned, and with perfect ' 
frankness, but deep contrition, that having remarked Lord Steyne^ 
partiality for Jjer (at the mention of which Pitt blushed), and being 
secure of her own virtue, she had determined to turn the gr^t leer’s 
attachment to the advantage of herself and her family, “ I looked for 
a peerage for you, Pitt,” she said, (the brother-ift-law again turned red). 
“vVe have talked about it. Your genius and Lord Steyne’s interest 
tnade it more than probable, h^d not this dreadful calamity come to 
put an end to all ov(t hopes. But, first, 1 own that itewas my object to 
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rescue my dear husband, — him whom I love in spite of all his ill usage 
and suspicions of me, — to remove him from the poverty ajid ruin which 
was impending over us. 1 saw Lord SteyneV partiality for me,” she 
said, casting down her eyes. “ I own that 1 did everything in my 
power to make myself pleasing to him, and as far as an honest woman 
may, to secure his — his esteem. It ^as only on Friday morning that 
the news arrived of the death of the Governor of Coventry Island, and 
my Lord instantly secured tl^ ap^intment for my dear husband. It 
was intended as a surprise Tor him, — he was to see it in the papers 
to-day. Even after that horrid arrest took place (the 'expenses of 
which Lord* Steyne generously said he would settle, so that I was in 
a manner prevented from coming to my husband’s assistance), my 
Lord was laughing with me, and saying that my dearest Rawdon 
would be consoled when he read of his appointment in the paper, in 
that shockingpspun — bailiffs house. Arid then — then bg came h^me. 
His suspicions were excited, — the dreadful scene took place between j 
niy Lord and my cruel, cruel Rawdon, — and, O my God, what will 
happen next ? Pitt, dear Pitt I pity me, and recofleile us ! ” And as 
she spoke she dung herself down on her knees, and bursting into tears, 
seized hold of Pitt’s hand, which she kissed passionately. ^ • 

It was in this very attitude that Ljfdy Jane, \rho, returning from 
church, ran^ to her husband’s room directly she heard Mrs. Rawdon 
Crawley was closeted there, found the Baronet and his sister-in-law, 

** I am surprised that woman has the audacity to enter this house,” 
Lady Jane said, trembling in every limb, and turning quite pale. (Her 
ladyship had sent out her maid directly after breakfast, who had 
communicated with Raggles and Rawdon Crawley’s household, who 
had told her all, and a great deal more than they knew, of that story, 
and many others besides). ‘^How dare Mrs. Crawley to enter the 
house of— *of an honest family ? ” 

Sir Pitt started back, amazed at his wife’s display of vigour.*' Becky 
still kept her kneeling posture, and clung t046ir Pitt’s hand, m 

“ Tell her that she does not know all Tell her that I am innocent, 
dear Pitt,” she whimpered out. * » • 

“ Upon my word, my lov*e, I think you do Mrs. Crawley injustice,” 
Sir Pitt said ; at whic|j speech Rebecca was vastly relieved. “ Indeed 
I believe her to be .” , ' 

“To be what ?” cried out Lady Jane, her clear voice thrilling, and 
her heart beating violently as she spoke. “ To be a wicked woman— 
a heartless mother, a false wife ? She never loved her dear little boy, 
who used to fly here and tell me of her cruelty to him. She neverj 
ca^e into a family but shl strove to bring misery with her, and to 1 
weaken the most sacred affections with her wicked flatteg^ and false- j 
hoods# She has deceived her husband, as she has deceived every- 
body ; her soul is black with vanit’y, worldliness, and all sorts of crime. 

1 tremble when I touchy her. I keep my children out of her aght 

“Lady Jahe!*^ cried Sir Pitt, starting up, “this is really lan- 
guage r-,” 
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I have been a true and faithful wife to you, Sir Pitt,’* Lady J[aiie 
continued, inpepidly ; I have kept my marriage vow as 1 made it to 
God, and have been « obedient and gentle as a wife should. But 
righteous obedience has its limits, and 1 declare that I will not bear 
that —that woman again undei my roof: if she enters it, I and my 
children will leave it. She is nbt worthy to sit down with Christian 
people. You — ^you must choose, Sir, between her and me ; ” and with 
this my Lady swept out of the rooi|Ji, fluttering with her own audacity, 
and leaving Rebecca and Sir Pitt not a little astonished at it. 

^s for Becky, she was not hurt ; nay, she was pleased. It was 
the^diamond-clasp you gave me,” she said to Sir Pitt, reaching him 
out her hand ; and before she left him (for which event you may be 
sure my Lady Jane was looking out from her dressing-room window 
in the upper story) the Baronet had promised to go and seek out his 
bi other, and endeavour to bring about a reconciliation. , 

Rawdon found some of the young fellows of the regiment seated in 
the mess-1 corn at breakfast, and was induced without much difficulty 
to partake of that meal, and of the devilled legs of« fowls and soda- 
wpter with which these young gcntlcnicn fortified themselves. Then 
tltpy had a conversation befltt\ng the day and their time of hfe : about 
the next pigeon-match at Battersea, with relative bets upon Ross and 
Osbaldiston: about Mademoiselle Ariane of the French *Opera, and 
who had left her, and how she was consoled by Panther Carr; 
and about the fight between the Butcher and the Pet, and the proba- 
bilities that it was a cross. Young Tandyman, a hero of seventeen, 
laboriously endeavouring to get up a pair of mustachios, had seen the 
fight, and spoke in the most scientific manner about the battle, and 
the condition of the men. It was he who had driven the Butcher on 
to the ground in his drag, and passed the whole of the previous night 
with him. Had there not been foul play he must have won it. All 
the old^filcs of the Ring were in it : and Tandyman wouldn’t pay ; no, 
dammy, he wouldn’t pay. — It was but a yeair since the young Cornet, 
now so knowing a hand in C^ibb’s parlour, had a still hngering liking 
for toffy, and used to be birched at Eton, * 

So they went on talking about dancers, fights, drinking, detbiifeps, 
until Maemurdo came down and joined the boy^ and the conversation. 
He did not appear to think that an^ especial reverence was due to 
their boyiiood ; the old fellow cut in with stories, to the full as choice 
as any the youngest rake present' had to tell nor did his own gray 
hairs, nor their smooth faces detain him. Old Mac was famous for his 
Vood stories. He was not exactly a lady^s man ; that is, men a^ed 
him to dine rather at the houses of their mistresses than of ^eir 
mothers. There can scarcely be a hfe lower, perhaps, than hi^ ; but 
he was quite contented with it, such as it was, and led it in perfect 
good nature, simplicity, and modesty of demeanour. 

By the time Mac had finished a copied^ breakfast, most of the 
others had concluded their meal. Young Lord Varinas was smoking 
an Immense Meerschaum pipe, while Captain Hugues was employed 
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iVith a cigar i that violent little devil Tandyman, with his little bull- 
:ciricr between his legs, was tossing for shillings with»all his might 
[that fellow was always at some game or bther) against Captain 
Dcuceace : and Mac and Rawdon walked off to the Club, neither, of 
:ourse, having given any hint of thj business which was occupying 
their minds. Both, on the other hand, had joined pretty gaily in the 
:onversation ; as, why should the^ interrupt it? Feasting, drinking, 
ribaldry, laughter, go on aloiagside#Df all sorts of other occupations in 
Vanity Fair,— the crowds were pouring out of church, as Rawdon 
lud his friend passed down Saint James’s Street and entered into 
their Club. ^ I a i ^ 

The old bucks and habitues, who ordinarily stand gaping and 
grinning out of the great front window of the Club, had not arrived 
at their posts as yet, — ^the newspaper-room was almost empty. One 
man was present whom Rawdon did not know ; another to whegn he 
owed a little score for whts^, and whom, in consequence, he did notm 
care to meet ; a third was reading the Royalist (a periodical famous 
for its scandal and its attachment to Church and ICing) Sunday paper 
at the table, and, looking up at Crawley with some intej^st, said, 

“ Crawley, I congratulate you.” 

** What do you mean ? ” said the Colonel. 

“ It ’s in the Observer and the Royalist too,” said Mr. §mith. 

“ What ? ” Rawdon cried, turning very red. He thought that the 
aifair with Lord Steyne was already in the public prints. Smith looked 
up wondering and smiling at the agitation which the Colonel exhibited 
as he took up the paper, and trembling, began to read. 

Mr. Smith and Mr. Brown ^the gentleman with whom Rawdon had 
the outstanding whist account) had been talking about the Colonel 
just before he came in. 

It is come just in the nick of time,” said Smith. I suppose 
Crawley had not a shilling in the world.” * 

“ It ’s a wind that blows everybody gooS,” Mr. Brown said. “ He 
can’t go away without paying me a pony he owes me.” 

“ What *s the salary ? ” ^ked Smith.* 


“ Two or three thousand,” answered the other. “ But the climate ’s 
80 infernal, they don’t enjoy it long. Liverseege died after eighteen 
months of it : and the man before went off in six weeks, 1 hear.” 

“ Some people say his brother is a very clever man.” S I always 

found him a d bore,” Smith Maculated. “ He must have good 

interest, thougjh. He must have got the Colonel the place.” 

' " HeP^ said Brown, wj^h a sneer—" Pooh.— It was Lord Steynt 

gdtil.” 

" How do you mean ? ” 

“ A viAuous woman is a crown to her husband,” answered the othefi 
enimatically, and went to read his papers. 

Rawdon, for his part^ead in the Royalist tlie following astonishing 
par£^aph :— 

‘^Governorship op Coventry Island.— H^M.S. Yellowjack, 
Commander Jaunders, has brought letters and papers from Coventry 


a o 
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Island. H. E. Sir Thomas Liverseege had fallen a victim to the po- 
vailing fever fit Swamptown. His loss is deeply felt in the flourishing 
colony. We hear that the Governorship has been offered to Colonel 
Rawaon Crawley, C.B., a distinguished Waterloo officer. We need 
not only men of acknowledged ibravery, but men of administrative 
talents to superintend the aflairs of our colonies ; and we have no 
doubt that the gentleman selected fby the Colonial Office to fill the 
lamented vacancy which has occur/ed atJCoventry Island is admirably 
calculated fer the post which he is about to occupy.” 

“ Coventry 1 sland ! where was it ? who had appointed him to the 
government? You must take me out as your secretary, old boy,” 
Captain Maemurdo said laughing ; and as Crawley and his friend sat 
wondering and perplexed over the announcement, the Club waiter 
brought in to^ the "Colonel a card, on which the name of Mr. Wenham 
was v-ngraved**who begged to sec Colonel Crawley. ^ 

The Colonel and his aide-de-camp went out to meet the gentleman, 
rightly conjecturing that he was an emissary of Lord Steyne. “ How 
d’ye do, Crawley ? I am glad to see you,” said Mr- Wenham, with 
a bland M.niile, and grasping Crawley’s hand with great cordiality, 

“You come, I s^ippose, fro;n ” 

' “ Exactly,” said Mr. Wenham. 

“ Then ihis is my friend Captain Maemurdo of the Life Guards 
Green.” 

“ Delighted to know Captain Maemurdo, I ’m sure,” Mr. Wenham 
said, and tendered another smile and shake of the hand to the second, 
as he had done to the principal. Mac put out one finger, armed with 
a buckskin glove, and made a veiy frigid bow to Mr., Wenham over his 
tight cravat. He was, perhaps, discontented at being put in communi- 
/vkcation with a pekin^ and thought that Lord Steyne should have sent 
him a^Cploncl at the very least. 

“ As Maemurdo acts jor me, and knows what I mean,” ' Crawley 
said, “ r had better retire and leave you together.” 

, “ Of course,” said Maemurdo. 

“ By no means, my dear Colonel,” Mr. Wenham said; “ the inter- 
view which I had the honour of requesting was with you personally, 
though the company of Captain Maemurdo cannot fail to be also most 
pleasing. In fact, Captain, I hope tfiat our conversation will lead to 
none but -the most agreeable results, very different from those which 
my friend Colonel Crawley appears to anticip^e.” 

“ Humph ! ” said Captain Maemurdo. — Behanged to these civilian^ 
5ie thought to himself, they are always for --arranging and speechifying* 
Mr. Wenham took a chair which was not offered to him — took a paper 
from his pocket, and resumed — 

‘•You have seen this gratifying -announcement in the papers this 
morning, Colonel ? Government has secured a most valuable servant^ 
and you, if you accept office, as I presUnfe you will, an excellent 
appointment. Three thousand a-year, delightful climate, exoellent 
|^vcrnment-hous§, all your own way in the 'Colony, and a Certain 
|iromotion, 1 congratulate you with all my heazf. 1 presume you 
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know, gentlemen, to whom my friend is indebted for this; piece of 
patronage ? ” • * 

“ Hanged, if I know,” the Captain said : his principal turned very 
red. 

“ To one of the most generous and kindest men in the world, as he 
is one of the greatest — to my excellent friend, the Marquis of Stcyne.” 

“ I ’ll see him d before I tace his place,” growled out Rawdon. 

" You are irritated against myfcoble friend,” Mr. Wenham calmly 
resumed : “ and now, in the name of common sense and justice, tell me 
why ? ” • 

“ f ” cried Rawdon in surprise. 

“Why? Dammy!” said the Captain, ringing his stick on the 
ground. 

“ Dammy. indeed,” said Mr. Wenham, with the most agreeable 
smile ; “ still, look at the matter as a man of the vftjrld~as an hftnest 
man, and see if you have not been in the wrong. You come homc'**^ 
from a journey, and find — ^what? — my Lord Steyne supping at your 
house in Curzon Street with Mrs. Crawley. Is the circumstance strange 
or novel? Has he not been a hundred times before in the stfme pj^si- 
tion?. Upon my honour and word as •a gentlerr^^n,” (Mr. Wenham 
here put his hand on his waistcoat with a parliamentary air), “ I declare 
1 think that*your suspicions are monstrous and utterly unfounded, and 
that they injure an honourable gentleman who has proved his good 
will towards you by a thousand benefactions — and a most spotless and 
innocent lady.” 

“ You don’t mean to say that — ^that Crawley’s mistaken ? ” said Mr. 
Maemurdo. 

“ I believe that Mrs, Crawley is as innocent as my wife, Mrs. Wen- 
ham,” Mr. Wenham said, with great ener^. “ I believe that, misled 
by an infernal jealousy, my friend here strikes a blow against Mt only 
an infirm and old man of high station, hisi» constant friend a^ bene- 
factor, but against his wife, his own dearest honour, his son^ future 
reputation, and his own prospects in life. ^ • 

“ I will tell you what happened,” Mr. Wenham continued with great 
solemnity ; “ I was sent for this morning by my Lord Steyne, and 
found him in a pitiablcT state, as, I need hardly inform Colonel (Trawley, 
any , man of age and infirmity wbuld be after a personal confiict with a 
man of your strength. 1 say to your face ; it was a cruel advantage 
you took of that strength, Colonel Crawley. It was not only the body 
^ my noble and excellent friend which was wounded— his heart, Sir, 
was bleeding. A man whom he had loaded with benefits and regardecT 
with affection, had subjected him to the foulest indigni^. What was 
this v^ ^pointment, which appears in the journals of fo-day, but a 
proof dfhis kindness to you ? When 1 saw his Lordship this morning 
1 found him in a state pitiable indeed to see ; and as anxious as yoa 
are to revenge the outragjft committed upon him, by blood# You knd# 
he ha^ given his proofs, I presume. Colonel Crawley ? ” 

“ He has plenty of pluck,” said the Colonel Nobody ever said lit 
hadn’t.” • 
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“ His first order to me was to write a letter of challenge, and to 
carry it to Cojonel Crawley. One or other of you,” he said, ittust not 
survive the outrage of l&st night.” 

Crawley nodded. “ You ’re coming to the point, Wenhani,” he said. 

“ I tried my utmost to calm Lord Steyne. Good God 1 Sir,” I said, 
“ how I regret that Mrs. Wenhaifi and myself had not accepted Mrs. 
Crawley’s invitation to sup with he» I ” 

She asked you to sup with het^ ” C^tain Macmurdo said, 

“ After the Opera. Here’s the note of invitation — stop — no, this is 
another paper — I thought I had it, but it ’s of no consequence, and I 
pledge you my word of honour as a gentleman to the fact. If we had 
come — and it was only one of Mrs. Wenham’s headaches which pre- 
vented us— she suffers under them a good deal, cspecisdly in the spring 
— if we had come, and you had returned home, there would have been 
no qFiarrel, no ins^t, no suspicion — and so it is positively because my 
poor wife has a headache that you are to bring death down upon two 
men of honour, and plunge two of the* most excellent and ancient 
families in the kingdom into disgrace and sorrow.” 

Mr. Macmurdo looked at his principal with the air of a man pro- 
foundly puzzled : and Rawdon felt with a kind of rage that his prey 
was escaping him. * He did dot believe a word of the story, and yet, 
how discredit or disprove it ? 

Mr. Wenham continued with the same fluent oratory, which in his 
place in parliament he had so often practised — “ I sate for an hour or 
more by Lord Steyne’s bedside, beseeching, imploring Lord Steyne to 
forego his intention of demanding a meeting. 1 pointed out to him 
that the circumstances were after all suspicious — they were suspicious. 
I acknowledge it, any man in your position might have been taken in 
— I said that a man furious with jealousy is to all intents and purposes 
a madman, and should be as such regarded — that a duel between you 
must T@9d to the disgrace of all parties concerned — that a man of his 
Lordshsip’s exalted station^ had no right in these days, when the most 
atrocious revolutionary principles, and the most dangerous levelling 
doctrines are^preachod among the vulgar^ to create a public scandal ; 
and that, however innocent, the common people would insist that he 
was guilty. In fine, I implored him not to sent\ the challenge.” 

“ I don’t believe one word of the ^hole story,” said Rawdon, grind- 
jng his teeth, “ I believe it a damned lie, and that you ’re in it, Mr. 
Wenham.*' If the challenge don’t come from him, by Jove it shall 
come from me.” 

^ Mr. Wenham turned deadly pale at this savage interruption of tftp 
Colonel, and looked towards the door. * 

But he fqpnd a champion in Captain Macmurdo. That gentleman 
rose up with an oath, and rebuked Rawdon for his lanj^uage^c. ‘‘You 
put the affair into my hands, and you shall act as I think fit, by Jove, 
and not as you do. You have no right jo ^sult Mr. Wenham with 
this sort of language ; and dammy, Mr.* Wenham, you deserve an 
apology. And as for a challenge to Lord Steyne, you may get home- 
body else to carry it, I Ivont. If ipy lord, after beii^g tjirashed, chooses 
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to sit still, dammy let him. And as for the affair with— with Mrs. 
Crawley, my belief is, there ’s nothing proved at all : that your wife ’s 
innocent, as innocent as Mr. Wenham says sne is : and at any rate, 
that you would be a d— fool not to take the place and hold your 
tongue.” 4 

“ Captain Macmurdo, you speak like a man of sense,” Mr. Wenham 
cried out, immensely relieved — forget any words that Colonel 
Crawley has used in the irrit^ion ff the moment.” 

“ I thought you would,” Rawdon said, with a sneer. , 

“ Shut your mouth, you old stoopid,” the Captain said, good-naturedly. 
Mr. Wenham ain’t a fighting man ; and quite right, too.” 

“ This matter, in my belief,” the Steyne emissary cried, “ ought to 
be buried in the most profound oblivion. A word concerning it should 
never pass these doors. I speak in the interest of my friend, as well as 
of Colonel Crflwley, who persists in considering me his tfiemy.” • 

“I Suppose Lord SteyAe. won’t talk about it Very much,” said* 
Captain Macmurdo ; ‘'and I don’t see why our side .should. The affair 
ain’t a very pretty one, any way you take it ; and the less said about it 
the better. It ’s you are thrashed, and not us ; and if you arq^atisficd, 
why, I think, we should be.” , 

Mr. Wenham took his hat, upon this, and Captain Macmufllo 
following hkn to the door, shut it upon himself and Lord Steyne’s 
agent, leaving Rawdon chafing within. When the two were on the 
other side, Macmurdo looked hard at the other ambassador, and with 
an expression of anything but respect on his round jolly face. 

“ You don’t stick at a trifle, Mr, Wenham,” he said. 

" You flatter me, Captain Macmurdo,” answered the other, with a 
smile. “ Upon my honour and conscience, now, Mrs. Crawley did ask 
us to sup after the Opera.” 

“ Of course ; and Mrs. Wenham had one of her headaches^-^ 1 say, 

I *ve got a thousand-pound note here, which I will give you if you will 
give me a receipt, please ; and I will put tne note up in an envelope 
for Lord Steyne. My man shan’t fight him. But we h^d rather npt 
t^dce his money.” • % » 

“ It was all a mistake,— all a mistake, my dear Sir,” the other said, 
with the utmost innocence of manner ; and was bowed down the Club 
steps by Captain Macmurdo, just as Sir Pitt Crawley ascend^ them. 
There was a slight acquaintance between these two gentlemei;^; and the 
Captain, going back with the Baronet to the room where the latter’s 
brother was, told Sir Pitt, in confidence, that he had made the affair 
^ pght between Lord Steyne and the Colonel. * 

Sir Pxtf was well pleased, of course, at this intelligence ; and con- 
gratulated his brother warmly upon the peaceful issue of the affair, 
making appropriate moral remarks upon tne evils of duelling, and the 
tmsatisfactoxy nature of that sort of settlement of disputes. 

Ajid after this preface, he tried with all his eloquence to effect a 
r^onpiliation between Rawdon and his wife. He recapitulated the 
statements which Becky had made, pointed out the probabiUtie* of 
their truth| &$serted hi^ own firni belief in her innocence, 
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But Rawdon would not hear of it. “ She has kep money concealed 
from me thesis ten years,” he said. “ She swore, last night only, she 
had none from Steyne.* She knew it was all up, directly I found it. 
If she *s not guilty, Pitt, she ’s as bad as guilty ; and I *11 never see her 
again, — never.” His head sank down on his chest as he spoke the 
words ; and he looked quite broken and sad. 

“ Poor old boy,** Macmurdo said, shaking his head. 

Rawdon Crawley resisted for some tinSe the idea of taking the place 
which had b*een procured for him by so odious a patron : and was also 
for removing the boy from the school where Lord Steyne’s interest had 
placed him. He was induced, however, to acquiesce in these .benefits 
by the entreaties of his brother and Macmurdo : but mainly by the 
latter pointing out to him what a fury Steyne would be in, to think that 
his ^emy*s fqnune was made through his means. , 

when the Marquis of Steyne came abroad after his accident, the 
Colonial Secretary bowed up to him and Congratulated himself and the 
Service upon having made so excellent an appointment. These con- 
gratulations were received with a degree of latitude which may be 
invigined* on the part of Lord Steyne. 

♦ The secret of the rencontrh between him and Colonel Crawley was 
buried in the profoundest oblivion, as Wenham said ; that is by the 
seconds and the principals. But before that evening was* over it was 
talked of at fifty dinner-tables in Vanity Fair. Little Cackleby himself 
went to seven evening parties, and told the stoiy with comments and 
emendations at each place. How Mrs. Washington White revelled in 
it ! The Bishopess of Ealing was shocked beyond expression ; the 
Bishop went and wrote his name down in the visiting-book at Gaunt 
House that ve^ day. Little Southdown was sorry : so you may be 
sure was his sister Lady Jane, very sorry. Lady Southdown wrote it 
off to ittJi' other daughter at the Cape of Good Hope. It was town-talk 
for at lanst three days, and was only kept out of the newspapers by the 
exertions of Mr. Wagg, acting upon a hint from Mr. Wenham. 

‘ The bailiffs and bickers seized upon poor Raggles in Curzon Street, 
and the late fair tenant of that poor littl 6 mansion was in the mean- 
while— where ? Who cared ? who asked after a day or two ? Was 
she guilty or not ? We all know how charitable the world is, and how 
I the verdict of Vanity Fair goes when /there is a doubt Some people 
said she Had gone to Naples in pursuit' of Lord Steyne 5 whilst others 
averred that his Lordship quitt^ that city, and fled to Palermo on 
hearing of Becky’s arrival ; some said she was living in Bierstadt, ai^ 
liad become a ifame iThonneur to the Qifeen of Bulgaria ; some that 
she was at Boulogne ; and others, at a boarding-house at Cheltenham. 

Rawdon *made her a tolerable annuity ; and we may be sq^e that 
she was a woman who could make' a litue money go a^great way, as 
the saying is. He would have paid his debts on leaving England, 
could he have got any Insurance Office to lalft his life ; but the cumate 
of Coventry Island Was so bad that he could borrow no money on the 
(Krongth of his annuity. remitted, however, to^^his brother punc^« 
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ally, and wrote to his little boy regularly every mail. He kept Mac- 
murdo in cigars ; and sent over quantities of shells, cayenne pc’pper, 
hot pickles, guava jelly, and colonial produce Jo Lady jfinc. He sent 
his brother home the Swamp Town Gasette^ in which the new Governor 
was praised with immense enthusiasm; whereas, the Swamp Town 
Sentinel^ whose wife was not asked# to Government House, declared 
that his Excellency was a tyrant^ compared to whom Nero was an 
enlightened philanthropist. LittlJ Rawdon used to like to get the 
papers and read about his EJcclleJftcy. 

His mother never made any movement to see the child. He went 
home to his* aunt for Sundays and holidays ; he soon knew every bird’s 
nest about Queen’s Crawley, and rode out with Sir Huddleston e’s 
hounds’, which he admired so on his tirst wcll-remembcrcd visit tq 
Hampshire. 


CHAPTER l.VI. 

GEORGY IS MADE A GENTLEMAN. 

Georgy Osborne was now fairly established in his grandfather’s 
mansion in Russell Square : occupant of his father’s room in the house, 
and heir-apparent of all the splendours there. The good looks, gallant 
bearing, and gentlemanlike appearance of the boy won the grandsire’s 
heart for him. Mr. Osborne was as proud of him as ever he had been 
of the elder George. 

The child had many more luxuries and indulgencies than Jud been 
awarded to his father. Osborne’s commerqp had prospered g-eatly of 
late years. His wealth and importance in the City had very much 
increased. He had been glad enough in former days tq put the elder 
George to a good private school ; and I comiiission m the army for 
his son had been a source of no small pride to him : for little George 
and his future prospers the old man looked much higher. He would 
make a gentleman of the little chap, was Mr. Osborne’s constant saying 
regarding little Georgy. He saw him in his mind’s eye, a ooUegiaii, a 
p^liament-man, — a Baronet, perhaps. The old man thought he would 
die contented if he could see his grandson in a fair way to such honours. 

would have none but a tip-top college man to educate him,— none 
of your quacks and pretenders, — ^no, no. A few years before, he used 
to be ^av^ge, and inveigh against all parsons, scholars, aad the like, — 
declaring that they were a pack of humbugs, and quacks, that weren’t 
fit to get their living but by grinding Latin and Greek, and a set of 
supercilious dogs, that pretended to look down upon British merchants 
and gentlemen, who could buy up half a hundred of ’em. He would 
mourn now, in a very solemn manner, that his own education had been 
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neglected, and repeatedly point out, in pompous orations to Georgy, 
the necessity and excellence of classical acquirements. 

When they met at di!hner the grandsire used to ask the lad what he 
had been reading during the day, and was greatly interested at the 
report the boy gave of his own studies : pretending to understand little 
George when he spoke regarding them. He made a hundred blunders, 
and showed his ignorance many a tiftie. It did not increase the respect 
which the child had for his senior. lA quick brain and a better educa- 
tion elsewhere showed the boy very sodn that his grandsire was a 
dullard : and* he began accordingly to command' him and tp look down 
upon him ; for his previous education, humble and contracted as it had 
been, had made a much better gentleman of Georgy than any plans of 
his grandfather could make him. He had been brought up by a kind, 
weak, and tender woman, who had no pride about anything, but aboqt 
him, pnd whosf^ heart was so pure and whose bearing was so meek and 
^ humble, that she oould not but needs be a ^ue lady. She busied her- 
self in gentle offices and quiet duties ; if she never said brilliant things, 
she never spoke or thought unkind ones : guileless and artless, loving 
and pure, indeed how could our. poor little Amelia be^ther than a real 
gentlewoman ? 

•Young Georgy lurded over this soft and yielding nature ; and the 
contrast of its simplicity and delicacy with the coarse pomposity of the 
dull old man with whom he next came in contact, made him lord over 
the latter too. If he had been a Prince Royal he could not have been 
better brought up to think well of himself. 

'Z " Whilst his mother was yearning after him at home, and 1 do 
believe every hour of the day, and during most hours of the sad lonely 
nights, thinking of him, this young gentleman had a number of plea- 
sures and consolations administered to him, which made him for his 
part bear the separation from Amelia very easily. Little boys who cry 
when fJftSy are going to school — cry because they are going to a very 
i uncomfflirtable place. It ‘is only a very few who weep from sheer 
I affection. When you think that the eyes of your childhood dried at 
thb sight of a *piece oftgingerbread, and tl^at a plum-cake was a com- 
pensation for the agony of parting with your mamma and sisters ; O 
my friend and brother, you need not be too confident of your own ftne 
feelings. 

W'ell, then, Master George Osborne had every comfort and luxury 
that' a Wealthy and lavish old grandfather thought fit to provide. The 
coachman was instructed to purchase for him the handsomest pony 
vrhich could be bought for money; and oq this George was taught t<f 
ride, first at a riding-school, whence, after he had performed satisfic- 
torily without stirrups, and over the leaping-bar, he was conducted 
through the New Road to Regent’s Park, and then ta Hyd# Parl^ 
where he rode in state with Martin the coachman behind him. Old 
Osborne, who took ^tters more easily in Xh% City now, where he left 
his affairs to his junior partners, would often ride out with Miss O. in 
the same fashionable direction. As little Georgy came canterizig iip 
iitb his dandyfied and Aia hoels dow% his «grandfatbfr would 
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nudge the lad’s aunt, and say, “ Look, Miss O.” And he would laugh, 
and his face would grow red with pleasure, as he nodded out of the 
window to the boy, as the groom saluted the c^ft-riage, and the footman 
saluted Master George. Here too his aunt, Mrs. Frederick Bullock, 
(whose chariot might daily be seej in the Ring, with bullocks or 
emblazoned on the panels and harness, and three pasty-faced little 
Bullocks, covered with cockades dnd feathers, staring from the win- 
dows), — Mrs. Frederick Bullock, J say, flung glances of the bitterest 
hatred at the little upstart as*he rotie by with his hand on^his side and 
his hat on one ear, as j)roud as a lord. 

Though he was scarcely eleven years of age, Master George wore 
straps and the most beautiful little boots like a man. He had gilt 
spurs, and a gold-headed whip, and a fine pin in his handkerchief ; and 
the neatest little kid gloves which Lamb’s Conduit Street could fur- 
nish. His mother had given him a couple of neck-cloth% and ca^fully 
hemmtfd and made some li%le shirts for him ; but when her Eli camcji 
to see the widow, they were replaced by much finer linen. He had 
little jewelled buttons in the lawn shirt-fronts. Her humble presents 
had been put a^ide — I believe Miss Osborne had given t^m to the 
coachman’s boy. Amelia tried to think she was pleased at tlfe change. 
Indeed, she was happy and charmed to see the boy looking* so 
beautiful. « 

She had had a little black profile of him done for a shilling ; and 
this was hung up by the side of another portrait over her bed. One 
day the boy came on his accustomed visit, galloping down the little 
street at Brompton, and bringing, as usual, aU the inhabitants to the 
windows to admire his splendour, and with .great eagerness, and a look 
of triumph in his face, he pulled a case out of his great-coat — (it was a 
natty white great-coat, with a cape and a velvet collar) — pulled out a 
red morocco case, which he gave her. 

“ I bought it with my own money, Mamma,” he said. “ Tthought 
you ’d like it.” * • 

Amelia opened the case, and giving a little cry of delighted affec- 
tion, seized the boy and QQibraced him a hundred tiifies. It wa^ a 
miniature of himself, very prettily done (though not half handsome 
enough, we may be sure, the widow thought). His grandfather had 
wished to have a picture of him by an artist whose works, exhibited in 
a shop-window, in Southampton Row, had caught the old gentleman’s 
eyes; and George, who had plenty pf money, bethought him of asking 
the painter how much a copy of the little portrait would cost, saying 
1;l^t he would pay for it oi^ of his own money, and that be wanted tp 
give it to his mother. The pleased painter executed the copy for a 
small price; and old Osborne himself, when he heard o^the incident, 
growl& oht kis satisfaction, and gave the boy twice as many sovereigns 
as he paid for the miniature. 

But what was the grandfather’s pleasure compared to Amelia’s 
extajy? That proof of the boy’s affection charmed her so, that 
^onght ho child ip the world was Uke her’s for goodness. For long 
weeks aftpr^ the thought, of his love made her hatppy.* >$he slept hotter 
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with the picture under her pillow ; and how many many times did she kiss 
it, and weep and pray over it ! A small kindness from those she loved 
made that tirtiid heart ^grateful. Since her parting with George she 
had had no such joy and consolation. 

At his new home Master George ruled like a lord : at dinner he 
invited the ladies to drink wine vdth the utmost coolness, and took off 
his champaigne in a way which chimed his old grandfather. “ Look 
at him,” the old man would sa% nudging his neighbour with a 
delighted purple face, “did you ev^r se^ such a chap? Lord, Lord! 
he’ll be ordering a dressing-case next, and razors to shave with ; I ’m 
blest if he won’t.” 

The antics of the lad did not, however, delight Mr. Osborne’s 
friends so much as they pleased the old gentleman. It gave Mr. Jus- 
tice Coffin no pleasure to hear Georgy cut into the conversation and 
<jpoil his stories. Colonel Fogey was not interested in seeing the little 
boy kalt'tipsyJ Mr. Serjeant Toffy’s lady felt no particular gratitude 
hvhen, with a twist* of his elbow, he tilted a ‘'glass of port-wine over her 
yellow satin, and laughed at the disaster ; nor was she better pleased, 
although old Osborne was highly delighted, when Georgy “ wopped ” 
her third, boy (a young gentleman a year older than*' Georgy, and by 
chdnce home for the holidays from Dr. Tickleus’s at Ealing School) in 
Rrfssell Square. George’s grandfather gave the boy a couple of sove- 
reigns for that feat, and promised to reward him further fen* every boy 
above his own size and age whom he wopped in a similar manner. It 
is difficult to say what good the old man saw in these combats ; he 
had a vague notion that quarreling made boys hardy, and that tyranny 
was a useful accomplishment for them to learn. English youth have 
been so educated time out of mind, and we have hundreds of thousands 
of apologists and admirers of injustice, misery, and brutality, as 
perpetrated among children. 

Flusjied with praise and victory over Master Toffy, George wished 
natural^ to pursue his conquests further, and one day as he was strut- . 
ting about in prodigiously dandified new clothes, near St, Pancras, and 
a young baker’s boy made sarcastic comments upon his appearance, 
the youthful patrician {bulled dff his dandy Jacket with great spirit, and 
giving it in charge to the friend who accompanied him (Master Todd, 

, of Great Corani Street, Russell Square, son of th© junior partner of the 
house of Osborne and Co.) — George tried to wop the little baker. But 
the chances of war were unfavourable this time, and the little baker 
wopped Georgy : who came home, with a rueful black eye and all his 
fine shirt frill dabbled with the claret drawn from his own little nose^^ 
He told his grandfather that he had been in combat with a giant ; apef 
frightened his poor mother at Brompton with long, and by no means 
authentic, accounts of the battle. 

This young Todd, of Coram Street, Russell Square^ was Slastar 
George’s great friend and admirer. They both had a taste for painting 
theatrical characters ; for hard bake and raspberry tarts ; for sliding 
nnd skating in the Regent’s Park and the Serpentine, when the wefther 
permitted; for gqing to the play, whither they were often conduct^ 
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by Mr. Osborne’s orders, by Rowson, Master George’s appointed body- 
servant ; with whom they sate in great comfort in the pit. 

In the company of this gentleman they visited all *the principal 
theatres of the metropolis — knew the names of all the actors from 
Drury Lane to Sadler’s Wells ; and performed, indeed, many of the 
plays to the Todd family and their yoathful friends, with West’s famous 
characters, on their pasteboard thpatre. Rowson, the footman, who 
was of a generous dispositioij, would not unfrcquently, when in cash, 
treat his young master to oysters alter the play, and to a glass of rum- 
shrub for a night-cap.. We may be pretty certain that Mr. Rowson 
profited in his turn, by his young master’s liberality and gratitude for 
the pleasures to which the footman inducted him. 

A famous tailor from the West End of the town, — Mr. Osborne 
would have none of your City or Holborn bunglers he said, for the boy 
(though a City tailor was good enough for him), — ^was summoned to 
ornament little George’s pef son, and was told to sp^e expense in 
so doing. So, Mr. Woolsey of Conduit-street, gave a loose to his im-* 
agination, and sent the child home fancy trousers, fancy waistcoats, 
and fancy jackets enough to furnish a school of little dandies. Georgy 
had little white waistcoats for evening parties and little js«t velvet 
waistcoats for dinners, and a dear little* darling sl^awl dressing-goJhi, 
for all the world like a little man. He dressed for dinner every d^, 

‘‘ like a regfilar West End Swell,” as his grandfather remarked : one of 
the domestics was affected to his especial service,, attended him at his 
toilette, answered his bell, and brought him his letters always on a 
silver tray. 

Georgy, after breakfast, would sit in the arm-chair in the dining- 
room, and read the “ Morning Post,” just like a grown-up man. “ How 
he du dam and swear,” the servants would ciy, delighted at his pre- 
cocity. Those who remembered the Captain his father, declared 
Master George was his Pa eveijr inch of him. He made theg^house 
lively by his activity, his imperiousness, his scolding, and h^s good- 
nature. 

George’s education was confided to^a nei^bouring scholar and 
private ^agogue who “ pr<?pared young noblemen and gentlemen for 
.the Universities, the senate, and the learned professions: whose system 
did not embrace the degrading corporal severities, still practised at the 
ancient places of education, and* in whose family the pupils would find 
the elegancies of refined society and the confidence and affection of a 
home.” It was in this way that the* Reverend Lawrence Veal of Hart 
§treet, Bloomsbury, and domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Bareacres, 
stiffiive with Mrs. Veal his wife to entice pupils. • 

By thus advertising and pushing sedulously, the domestic Chaplain 
and hj^ Lady generally succeeded in having one or twor scholars by 
them ; who jAid a high figure : and were thought to be in uncommonly 
comfortable quarters. There was a large West Indian, whom nobody 
came to see, with a m&hdgany complexion, a woolly head, and an 
^cesdlngly dandified appearance ; there was another Imljung boy of 
t^^and-twfinty vi^o^e education bad b^n neglectqfl^ and whom Mn 
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and Mrs. Veal were to introduce into the polite world : there were two 
sons of Colonel Bangles of the East India Company’s Service : these 
four sate down to dinner at Mrs. Veal’s genteel board, when Georgy 
was introduced to her establishment. 

Ccoigy was, hke some doz<*p other pupils, only a day boy; he 
arrived in the morning under the ^ardianship of his friend Mr. Row- 
son, and if it was fine, would ride uway in the afternoon on his pony, 
followed by the groom. The weal|h of his grandfather was reported 
in the school to be prodigious. The RevI Mr. Veal used to compliment 
Georgy upon it personally, warning him that he was destined for a 
high station ; that it became him to prepare, by sedulity and docility in 
youth, for the lofty duties to which he would be called in mature age; 
that obedience in the child was the best preparation for command in 
the man ; and that he therefore begged Gqorge would not bring toffy 
into school, and ruin the health of the Masters Bangles, who had 
kh everything they wanted at the elegant a^d abundant table of Mrs. 
Veal. 

With respect to learning, “ the Curriculum,” as Mr. Veal loved to 
call it, \^s of prodigious extent : and the young gdntleinen in Hart 
Stf cct might learn a something of every known science. The Rev. Mr. 
Veal had an orrery} an electrifying machine, a turning lathe, a theatre 
(in the wash-house), a chemical apparatus, and, what he cabled a select 
library of all the works of the best authors of ancient and modern 
times and languages. He took the boys to the British Museum, and 
descanted upon the antiquities and the specimens of natural history 
there, so that audiences would gather round him as he spoke, and dl 
Bloomsbury highly admired him as a prodigiously well informed man. 
And whenever he spoke (which he did almost always), he took care to 
produce the very finest and longest words of which the vocabulary 
gave him the use ; rightly judging, that it as cheap to employ a 
handstSRie, large, and sonorous epithet, as to use a little stingy one. 

Thus he would say to George in school, ‘‘ I observed on my return 
home from taking the indulgence of an evening’s scientific conversation 
with my excellent friend Doctor Bulders- 7 ^ true archseologian, gentle- 
men, a true archaeologian— that the windows of your venerated grand- 
father’s almost princely mansion in Russell Square were illuminated as 
if for the purposes of festivity. Am I right in my conjecture, that Mr. 
Osborne qntertained a society of chosen spirits round his sumptuous 
board last night?” 

Little Georgy, who had considerable humour, and used to mimic 
Mr. Veal to his face with great spirit and .dexterity, would reply, t^at 
Mr. V. was quite correct in his surmise. 

“ Then tqose friends who had the honour of partaking of Mr. Os- 
borne’s hospitali^, gentlemen, had no reason, I will lay any w^ger, to 
complain of their repast. I myself have been more than once so 
favoured (By the way, Master Osborne, •yon came a little late this 
morning, and have been a defaulter in this respect more than opce). 
1 inyseu, I say, gentlemen, humble as 1 am, have been found not un- 
worthy to sli^are Mr, ^sbpme’s elegant hospi^ty. Aqd though 1 have 
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feasted tVitli the great aad noble of the world — for I presume that I 
may call my exceUent friend and patron, the Right Honourable George 
Earl of Bareacres, as one of the number — yet* I assure you that the 
board of the British merchant was to the full as richly served, and his 
reception as gratifying and noble. ‘ ^r, Bluck, Sir, we will resume, if 
you please, that passage of Eutropius, which was interrupted by the 
late arrival of Master Osborne.* ** ^ 

To this great man George^s education was for some time entrusted. 
Amelia was bewildered by hh phrases, but thought him ^ prodigy of 
learning. That poor ^idow made friends with Mrs. Veal, for reasons 
of her own. She liked to be in the house, and see Georgy coming to 
school there. She liked to be asked to Mrs. Veal’s conversazioni , 
which took place once a month (as you were informed on pink cards, 
with AeHNH engjraved on them), and where the Professor welcomed his 
pupils and their friends to weak tea and scientific conversation. ,JPoor 
little Atnelia never missed Kjne of these entertainments, and thought j 
them delicious so long as she might have Georgy sitting by her. And 
she would walk from Brompton in any weather, and embrace Mrs. 
Veal with tearful gratitude for the delightful evening she had passed, 
when,- the company having retired and Georgy gone off with Mr. 
Rov/son his attendant, poor Mrs. Osborne put ^n her cloaks and 
her shawls 4 )reparatory to walking home. 

As for the learning which Georgy imbibed under this voluble 
master of a hundred sciences, to judge from the Weekly reports which 
the lad took home to his grandfather, his progress was remarkable. 
The names of a score or more of desirable branches of knowledge were 
printed on a table, and the pupil’s progress in each was marked by 
the professor. In Greek Georgy was pronounced aristos, in Latin 
optimus, in French iris bien, and so forth ; and everybody had prizes 
for everything at the end of the year. Even Mr. Swartz, the woolly- 
headed young gentleman, and half-brother to the HonouraOItl^ Mrs. 
Mac Mull, and Mr. Bluck, the neglected ^oung pupil of three-and- 
twenty from the agricultural districts, and that idle young scapegrace 
of a Master Todd before , mention^, received little cflghteen-penny 
books, with “ Athene ” engraved in them, and a pompous Latin inscrip- 
tion from the Professor to his young friends. 

The family of this Master 'Todd were hangers-on of the house of 
Osborne. The old gentleman had advanced Todd from being a clerk 
to be a junior partner in his establishment. * 

Mr. Osborne was the godfather of young Master Todd (who ’in 
subsequent life wrote Mr. Osborne Todd on his cards, and became f 
mhn of decided fashion) while Miss Osborne had accompanied Miss 
Maria Tbdd to the font, and gave her protegie a prayer-bj)ok, a collec- 
tion of tracts,* a volume of very, low church poetry, or some such 
memento of her goodness every year. Miss O.. drove the Todds out 
in her carriage now ap,(l ^hen : when they were ill her footman, in 
toge plush smalls and waistcoat, brought Jellies and delicacies from 
EusScu Square to Coram Street. Coram Street trembled and look^ 
up to Russell Square indeed ; and Tod^ who had nprett^hand 
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at cutting out paper trimmings for haunches of mutton, and could 
make flowers* ducks, out of turnips and carrots in a very creditable 
manner, would go to ^‘the Square,” as it was called, and assist in the 
preparations incident to a great dinner, without even so much as 
* thinking of sitting down to the^banquet. If any guest failed at the 
eleventh hour, Todd was asked to^ine. Mrs. Todd and Maria came 
across in the evening, slipped in with a muffled knock, and were in 
the drawing-room by the time Mis^Osbjrne and the ladies under her ' 
convoy reacflied that apartment ; and ready to, fire off duets and sing 
linfil the gentlemen came up. Poor Maria Todd ; poor 'young lady ! 
How she had to work and thrum at these duets aim sonatas in the, 
Street, before they appeared in public in the 'Square - . 

Thus it secme.d to be decreed by fate, that Georgy was to domineer 
over everybody with whom he came in contact, and that friends, re- 
lativls, and dbmestics were all to bow the Imee before tile little fellow. . 
' It must be owned that he accommodated timself very willingly to this 
arrangement. Most people do so. And Georgy liked to play the part 
of master, and perhaps had a natural aptitude for it. 

In R¥.ssell Square everybody was afraid of Mr. bsborne, and Mr. 
o|borne was afraic^ of Georgy. The boy’s dashing manners, ahd off- 
hand rattle about books and learning, his likeness to his father, (dead 
unreconciled in Brussels yonder), awed the old gentlemasi, and gave 
the young boy the mastery. The old man would start at some heredi- 
tary feature or tone unconsciously used by the little lad, and fancy 
that George’s father was again before him. He tried by indulgence to 
the grandson to make up for harshness to the elder George. People • 
were surprised at his gentleness to the boy. He growled and swore 
at Miss Osborne as usual : and would smile when George came down 
late for breakfast. 

Osborne, George’s aunt, was a faded old spinster, broken 
down hy more than forty jrears of dullness and coarse usage. It was 
easy for a lad of spirit to master her. And whenever George wanted 
anything from her, from the iam-pots in her cupboards, to the cracked 
and dry old colours ill her paint-box (the«old paint-box which she had 
had when she was a pupil of Mr. Smee, and was still almost young 
and blooming), Georgy took possession of the object of his desire, 
which obtained, he took no further notice of his aunt. 
r/w^For .bis friends and cronies, he had a pompous old schoolmaster, 
who flattered him, and a toa^y, his senior, wliom he could thrash. It 
was dear Mrs. Todd’s delight to leave him with her youngest daughter, 
"Rosa Jemima, a darling child of eight yeais old. The li|Ue pair 
so well together, she would say (but not to the folks in ‘(fee j6<|tfckre,* 
we may be •sure),—** Who knows what might happen ? Don’t they 
malco^ a pretty little couple ? ” the fond mother thought. • * • 

The broken-sfurit^, old, maternal grandfather was likewise suhj^ 
to the little tyrant. He could not help respetting a lad who had sdeh 
fine clothes, and rode ydth a groom behind him. Georgy, on hi| sidh, 
was in the constant habit of hearing coarse abuse and vulgar satm 
levied at John .by^his pitiless old endmy, Mr. 
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Osborne used to call the other the old pauper, the old coal-man, the 
old bankrupt, and by many other such nam^s of brufkl contumely. 
How was little George to respect a man so prostrate ? A few months 
after he was with his paternal grandfather, Mrs. Sedlcy died. There 
had been little love between her ani the child. He did not care to 
show much grief. „He came dowij to visit his mother in a fine new 
suit of mourning, and was very angry that he could not go to a play 
upon which he had set his h&rt. > ■ 

The illness of that .old lady had been the occupation and perhaps 
the safeguard of Amelia. What do men know about women’s martyr- 
doms ? ^ We should go mad had we to endure the hundredth part of 
those daily pains which are meekly borne by many women. Ceaseless 
slavery meeting with no reward ; constant gentleness and kindness 
met by crueltv as constants ; love, labour, patience, watchfulness, with- 
out even so much as the acknowledgment of a good ^ord ; all’’ this, 
how m’any of them have bear in quiet, and appear abroad with*’ 
cheerful faces as if they felt nothing. Tender slaves that they are, 
they must needs be hypocrites and weak. 

'From her chair Amelia’s mother had taken to her bed, 'idiith she 
had never left ; and from which Mrs. Osborne herself was never absfnt 
except when she ran to see George. The old lady grudged her even 
those rare visits : she, who had been a kind, smiling, good-natured 
mother once, in the days of her prosperity, but whom poverty and 
infirmities had broken down. Her illness or estrangement did not 
affect Amelia. They rather enabled her to support the other calamity 
under which she was suffering, and from the thoughts of which she 
was kept by the ceaseless calls of the invalid. Amelia bore her harsh- 
ness quite gently : smoothed the uneasy pillow ; was always ready 
with a soft answer to the watchful, querulous voice ; soothed the 
sufferer with words of hope, such as her pious simple heart cp*jJ 4 best 
feel and utter, and closed the eyes that h^^ once looked so jendcrly 
upon her. 

Then all her time and tenderness were devoted to the consolation 
and comfort of the bereaved* old father, ^ho wa% stunned by the blow 
which Had befallen him, and stood utterly alone in the world. His 
wife, his honour, his fcfrtune, everything he loved best had fallen away 
from him. There was only Amelia to stand by and support with her 
gentle arms the tottering, heart-broken, old man. We are^pt going 
to write the histopr : it would be too dreary and stupid. I can see 
yanity Fair yawning over it ; davance, 

*One day as the young gentlemen were assembled in the study at 
the Rev. Mr. Veal’s, and the domestic chaplain to the Right Honour- 
able tne Ea<l bf Bareacres wa» spouting away as usual — a smart 
catriage drove up to the door decorated with the statue of Athene, and 
twb gentlemen stepped tAif The young Masters 'Bangles rushed to 

'^ndow, with a vague notion that their father might have arrivjeiEi 
worn Bombay. The great hulking scholar of three^and-twenty, 
was crying secretly bver a passage of Shtropius, fattened his 
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nose against the panes, and looked at the drag, as the l^uats de place 
sprang from the box and let out the persons in the carriage. 

“ It ’s a fat one and a thin one/ Mr. Bluck said, as a thundering 
knock came to the door. 

Eveiybody was interested, froj^ii the domestic chaplain himself, who 
hoped he saw the fathers of some future pupils, down to Master Georgy, 
glad of any pretext for laying his book down. 

The boy in the shabby livery, with the faded copper-buttons, who 
always thrust himself into the tight coaC to open the door, came into 
the study and said, “ Two gentlemen want to see Master Osfcorne.” 
The Professor had had a trifling altercation in the morning with that 
young gentleman, owing to a difference about the introduction of 
crackers in school-time ; but his face resumed its habitual expression 
of bland courtesy, as he said, " Master Osborne, I give you full per- 
mission to go^ and see your carriage friends, — to whomo I beg you to 
convey the respectful compliments of myself and Mrs. Veal.” ^ 
Georgy went into the reception-room, and saw two strangers, whom 
he looked at with His head up, in his usual haughty manner. One was 
fat, with mustachios, and the other was lean and long, in a blue frock- 
c<xit, witB* a brown face, and a grizzled head. 

' “ My God, howdike he is 1 ” said the long gentleman, with a start, 

“ Can you guess who we are, George ? ” „ 

The boy’s face flushed up, as it did usually when he w^as moved, 
and his eyes brightened. “ I don’t know the other/’ he said, “ but I 
should think you must be Major Dobbin.” 

Indeed it was our old friend. His voice trembled with pleasure 'as , 
he greeted the boy, and taking both the other’s hands in Ms own, drew 
the lad to him. 

Your mother has talked to you about me — ^has she ? ” he said. ' 
^'That she has/’ Georgy answered, hundreds and hundreds pf 
timeS*’** 


CHAPTER LVIL 

EOJHEN. 

Jt was one of the many causes for per^sonal pride with which old 
Osborne chose to recreate himself, thal Sedley, his ancient tivaL 
enemy, and^ benefactor, was in his last days so utterly defeated and 
humiliated, as to be forced to aepept pecuniary obligations at the 
hands of the man who had most injured and insulted him. The 
successful nigm of the world cursed the c^^^uper, and relieved him 
from time to time. As he furnished George with money for his mothor, 
he gave the boy to understand by hints, delivered in his brutal, toarsp 
way, that GeoiSe’s maternal grandfather was hut a wretched old 
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bankrupt and dependant, and that John Sedley might thank the man 
to whom he already owed ever so much money, for th® aid which his 
generosity now chose to administer. Georgb carried the pompous 
supplies to his mother and the shattered old widower whom it was now 
the main business of her life to tei|d and comfort. The little fellow 
patronised the feeble and disappointed old man. 

It may have shown a want of “ proper pride” in Amelia that she 
chose to accept these money benefits* at the hands of her father’s 
enemjr. But proper pride and this poor lady had nevgr had much 
acquaintance together. A disposition naturally simple and demanding 
protection ; a long course of poverty and humility, of daily privations, 
and hard words, of kind offices and no returns, had been her lot ever 
since womanhood almost, or since her luckless marriage with George 
Osborne. You who see your betters, bearing up* under this shame 
every day, meekly suflferihg under the slights of fortime, gent^p and 
unpitisd, poor, and rather despised for their poverty^ do you ever step® 
down from your prosperity and wash the feet of these poor wearied 
beggars ? The very thought of them is odious andTow, “ There must 
be classes — there must be rich and poor,” Dives says, smacking his 
claret — (it is well if he even sends tne broken meat out fb Lazarus 
sitting under the window.) Very true ;*but thinkdiow mysterious and 
often unaccountable it is — that lottery of life which gives to this man 
the purple ^d fine linen, and sends to the other rags for garments and 
dogs for comforters. 

So I must own, that without much repining, on the contrary with 
something akin to gratitude, Amelia took the crumbs that her father- 
in-law let drop now and then and with them fed her own parent. 
Directly she understood it to be her duty, it was this young woman’s 
nature (ladies, she is but thirty stiU, and we choose to call her a young 
woman even at that age) — it was, I say, her nature to sacrifice herself 
and to fling all that she had at the feet of the beloved object.*^ During 
what long thankless nights had she worked out her fingers <or little 
Georgy whilst at home with her; what buffets, scorns, privations, 
poverties had she endured for father and mother I And in the midst 
of all these solitary resignations and unseen sacrifices, she did not 
respect herself any mqre than the world respected her ; but I believe 
thought in her heart that she^wa%a poor-spirited, despicable little 
creature, whose luck in life was only too good for her merits. O you 
poor women i O you poor secret martyrs and victims, whosO^ life is a 
torture, who are stretched on rack^ in your bedrooms, and who lay 
pour heads down on the block daily at the drawing-room table ; ever); 
man who watches your paihs, or peers into those dark places where 
the torture is administered to you, must pity you — andj-and thank 
God thiat he has a beard. 1 reeoDect seeing, years ago, at the prison 
lor idiots and madmen at Bic6tre,^ear Paris, a poor wretch bent down 
i^er the bondage of his imprisonment and his personal infirmity, to 
whom one of our party gave a halfpennyworth of snuff in a cornet of 
of paper. The kindness Was too much for the poor efaleptic 
creature, ne cried^tn an anguieh pf delight and gratitude : if anybo^ 
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gave you and me a thousand a-year, or saved our lives, we could not 
be so affected. And so, if you properly tyrannise over a woman, you 
will find a halip ’orth oi kindness act upon her, and bring tears into 
her eyes, as though you were an angel benefiting her. 

Some such boons as these were the best which Fortune allotted to 
poor little Amelia. Her life, be|^n not unprosperously, had come 
down to this—'to a mean prison and a long, ignoble bondage. LittltK. 
George visited her captivity sometimes, and consoled it with feeblie 
gleams of encouragement. Russell «Squaf e was the boundary of her 
prison : she fnight walk thither occasionmly, but was always back to 
sleep in her ceU at night ; to perform cheerless duties ; to watch by 
thankless sick-beds ; to suffer the harassment and tyranny of querulous 
disappointed old age. How many thousands of people are* there^ 
women for the most part, who are doomed to endure this long slavery ? 
— who are hospital-nurses without wages, -^sisters of Charity, if you 
like, ’^^ithout tfre romance and the sentiment of sacrifice, ^who^ strive, 
fast, watch, and suffer, unpitied ; and fade kway ignobly and unluiowu- 
The hidden and awful Wisdom which apportions the destinies of man* 
kind is pleased so to humiliate and cast down the tender, good, and 
wis/^ ; and .‘to set up the selfish, the foolish, or the wicked. Oh, be 
humble, my brother^ in your prosperity ! Be gentle with those .y^ho 
are less lucky, if not more deserving. Think, what right have you to 
be scornful, whose virtue is a deficiency of temptation, whose success 
may be a chance, whose rank may be an ancestor’s accident, whose 
prosperity is very likely a satire. 

They buried Amelia’s mother at the church-yard kt Brompton; 
upon just such a rainy, dark day, as Amelia recollected when first she 
had been there to marry George. Her little boy sate by her side in 
pompous new sables. She remembered the old pew-woman and clerk,. 
Her thoughts were away in other times as the parson read. But that 
she heldi George’s hand iiicher own, perhaps she would have liked to 
change places with , . . Then, as usual, she felt ashamed of her selfish 
thoughts, and 4 )rayed inwardly to be strengthened to do her duty. 

So she determined with all her might sead strength to try and make 
‘ her old father happy. She slaved, toiled, patched and mended, sang 
and played backgammon, read om the newspaper, cooked dishes fc? 
old Sedley, walked him out sedulous^ into Kensington Gardens or 
the Brompton Lanes, listened to his stories with untiring smiles sm4 
affectionate hypocrisy, or sate musing by bis side and communing 
with her own thoughts and reminiscences, as the old man, feeble and 
^erulous, sunned himself on the garden benches and prattled abquf 
his wrongs or his sorrows. What sad, unsatisfactory thoughts those 
of the widow*were ! The childrei^ rimning up and down (he slqpe^ 
and broad paths in the gardens, |«^nded her of Gedrge who was 
taken horn her : fbe first George was taken firom her : her selfish, gnilty 
love, in. both instance^ had beep rebuked mxd^bitterly chastised. $he 
stroll think inssgs that she should be sp punished. Shfi was 
such a noiseraUe sidclm sinper, She w#i iPte m the wptid» 
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I know that the account of this kind of solitary imprisonment is 
insufferably tedious, unless there is some cheerful or humorous incident 
to enliven it, — a tender gaoler, for instance, o» a waggish commandant 
of the fortress, or a mouse to comeiout and play about Latude^s beard 
and whiskers, or a subterranean passage under the castle, dug by 
Trenck with his nails and a tootHpick: the historian has no such 
ll^livening incident to relate in the narrative of Amelia’s captivity, 
^ancy her, if you please, dujing this period, very sad^but always ready 
to smile when spoken to ; ^n a *rery meaUj poor, not to say vulgar 
position of life; singjng songs, making puddings, playing* cards, mend- 
ing stockings, for her old father’s benefit. So, never mind, whether 
she bQ a heroine or no ; or you and 1, however old, scolding, and 
bankrupt; — ^may we have in our last days a kind soft shoulder on 
which to lean, and a gentle hand to soothe our gouty old pillows. 

Old Sedlcy grew very ^ond of his daughter after his wife’s death j 
and Ajnelia !iad her consolation in doing her duty by tRe old mSn. ^ 
;».But we are not going to 'leave these two people long in such a low 
and ungenteel station of life. Better .days, as far as worldly prosperity 
went, were in stgre for both. Perhaps the ingenious reader has guessed 
who was the stout gentleman who called upon Georgy at^is scj^ool 
in company with our old friend Majot Dobbin. , It was another* old 
acquaintance returned to England, and at a time when his presence was 
likely to b(? of great comfort to his relatives there. 

Major Dobbin having easily succeeded in. getting leave from his 
good-natured commandant to proceed to Madras, and thence probably 
to Europe, on urgent private affairs, never ceased travelling night and 
day until he reached his journey’s end, and had directed his march 
wiflx such celerity, that he arrived at Madras in a high fever. His 
servants who accompanied him, brought him to the house of the friend 
with whom he had resolved to stay until his departure for Europe in 
a state of delirium ; and it was thought for many many days &at %e 
woul^ never travel farther than the buryiwg-ground of the church of 
St George’s, where the troops should fire a ^vo over his grave, and 
wltere many a gallant officer lies far away from }iis homt. 

Here as the poor fellow lay tossing in his fever, the people who 
watched him mignt have heard him raving about Amelia. The idea 
that he should never See her again^ depressed him in his lucid hours. 
He thought his last day was tome; and he made his solemn pre- 
parations for, departure : setting his affairs in this world inforder, and 
leaving the little property of which he was possessed to those whom h^ 
most desired to benefit. The friend in whose house he was located 
witnessed his testament. He desired to be buried with a little broWS 
hair-chain ^hich he wore round his neck, and which, if the truth must 
be kn(^im,^he had got from Amelia’s maid at Brussels, whbn the young 
widow&hmr ^as cut off, during the |3bver which prostrated her afW 
Ithe death of George Osborne on the platq^u of Mount St. John. 

He recovered, rallied, relapsed , again, having undergone such n 
of blodddetting and calomel as. showed the strength of hie 
Original constitution. He wae almost a skeleton when they put 
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on board the Ramchunder, East Indiaman, Captain Bragg, from 
Calcutta touching at Madras; and so weak and prostrate, that his 
friend who had tended ^im through his illness, prophesied that the 
honest Major would never survive the voyage, and that he would pass 
some morning, shrouded in flag ^d hammock, over the ship’s side, 
and carrying down to the sea with him, the relic that he wore at hiL 
heart. .But whether it was the sea air, or the hope which sprang u]p 
in him afresh, from the day that the ship spread her canvass and stood 
out of the roads towards home, our fAend began to amend, and‘ he was 

2 uite well (though as gaunt as a greyhound) before they reach^ the 
!ape. “ Kirk will be disappointed of his majority this time,” he said 
with a smile : “ he will expect to find himself gazetted by the time the 
regiment reaches home.” For it must be premised that while the 
Major was lying ill at Madras, having made such a prodigious haste 
to go (Jhither, the gallant — th which had passed many years abroad, 
<^hich after its return from the West Indies had been baulked of its 
stay at home by the Waterloo campaign, and had been ordered frbm 
Flanders to India, had received orders home; and the Major might 
have acco|ppanied his comrades, had he chosen to wait for their arrival 
at Madras. . 

Terhaps he was *not inclined to put himself in his exhausted state 
again udder the guardianship of Glorvina. I think Mij^s O’Dowd 
would have done for me,” he said, laughingly, to a fellow>passenger, 
if we had had her on board, and when she had sunk me, she would 
have fallen upon you, depend upon it, and carried you in as a prize to 
Southampton, Jos, my boy.” 

For indeed it was no other than our stout friend who was also a 
passenger on board the Ramcbunder. He had passed ten years in 
Bengal. — Constant dinners, tiffins, pale ale and claret, the prodigious 
labour^ qj c’utcherry, and the refreshment of brandy-pawnee which he 
was forced to take there, had their effect upon Waterloo Sedley.. A 
voyage to Europe was pronounced necessary for him-^and having 
sqrved his full time in India, and had fine appointments which had 
enabled him \o lay b/ a considerable sum of money, he was free to 
come home and stay with a good pension, or to return and resume, 
that rank in his service to which his senior!^ and his vast talents 
entitled him. „ 

He wa^ rather thinner than when we last" saw him, but had gained 
in majesty and solemnity of demeanour. He had ^umed the mous- 
tachios to which his services at 'V^aterloo entitled him, ai^ swaggered 
about on deck in a magnificent velvet cap with a gold band, and a 
profuse ornamentation of pins and jewen^ about nis wrson« He 
took breakfast in his cabin, and dressed as solemnly to aj^ar on tbe 
quarter-deck, as if he was going tp turn out for Bond« Streejl^ or the 
Course at Calcutm. He brought a native servant with him, who was 
his yidi^ and pipe-bwer; ^d who wore «tha Sedley crest in silver on 
That prientai menial had a wretched life under the tyranny 
of |o$ Sedley. los was viun of his person ^ a wrmnan, and took as 
a time at, mi tai2e% ^ youngsters 
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among the passengers, Young Chaffers of the 150th, and poor little 
Ricketts, coming home after his third fever, jused to dtaw out Sedley 
at the cuddy-table, and make him tell prodigious stories about himself 
and his exploits against tigers and Napoleon. He was great when he 
visited the Emperor’s tomb at Longwood, when to these gentlemen 
,^and the young officers of the ship, Major Dobbin not being by, he 
described the whole Battle of Waterloo, and all but announced that 
Napoleon never would hav^gone to Saint Helena at all but for him, 
Jos Sedley. * • 

After leaving St. llelena he became very generous, disposing of a 
great quantity of ship stores, claret, preseryed meats, and great casks 
packed’ with soda-water, brought out tor his private delectation. There 
were no ladies on board ; the Major gave the pas of precedency to the 
civilian, so that he was the first dignitary at^able ; and treated by 
Captain Bragg, and the officers of the Ramchunder, \Wth the nespect 
which Tiis rank warranted.* .He disappeared rather' in a panic during 
a two-days’ gale, in which *he had the portholes of his cabin battened 
down; and remained in his cot reading the Washerwoman of Finchley 
Common, left on* board the Ramchunder by the Right Hongurable the 
Lady Emily Hornblower, wife of the Rev. Silas Hornblower, thei^on 
their passage out to the Cape, where the RevereRd gentleman was a 
missionary^ but, for common reading, he had brought a stock of novels 
and plays which he lent to the rest of the ship, and rendered himself 
agreeable to all by his kindness and condescension. , 

Many and man^ a night, as the ship was cutting through the roar- 
ing dark sea, the moon and stars shining over head, and the bell singing 
out the watch, Mr. Sedley and the Major would sit on the quarter-deck 
of the vessel talking about home, as the Major smoked his cheroot, 
and the civilian pu&d at the hookah which his servant prepared for 
him. 

In these conversations it was wondcr^l with what per^verance 
and ingenuity Major Dobbin would manage to bring the talk round to 
the subject of Amelia and her little boy. Jos, a little testy about his 
father’s misfortunes and unceremonious a{^plicatiftns to him, was soothed 
down b^ the Major, who pointed out the elder’s ill fortunes and old age. 
He would not perhaps hke to live with the old couple : whose ways 
and hours might not agree with* those of a younger man, accustomM 
to different society, (Jos bowed at this compliment): but^he Major 
pointed out, how advantageous it would be „ tor Jos Sedley to have a 
nouse. of his own in London, and not a mere bachelor’s establishment 
&s ^before ; how his sister Amelia would be the very person to preside 
over it j howr elegant, how gentle she was, and of what refined good 
manners. He recounted stories of the success which ^r$. George 
Osborffe fiad^had in former days at Brussels, and in London, where 
she was much admired by pecmle of very great fashion : and he then 
hinted how becoming itiwould be for Jos to send Georgy to a good 
School and make a man of him ; for his mother and her parents w^ld 
be sure to spoil hhn. In a word this artful Major the civman 
promise to t^e ctUhge df Amelia atid her nnprotect^ child. He did 
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not know as yet what events had happened’in the little Sedley family ; 
and how death had renSoved the mother, and riches had carried on 
George from Amelia. But the fact is that every day and always, this 
love-smitten and middle-aged g^tleman was thinking about Mrs. 
Osborne, and his whole heart was bent upon doing her good. He 
coaxed, wheedled, cajoled, and complimented Jos Sedley with a perse- 
verance and cordiality of which he. was nc^. aware himself, very likely : 
but some mgp who have unmarried sisters or daughters even, may 
j remember how uncommonly agreeable gentlemen are to the 'male 
relations \jhcn they are courting the females ; and perhaps this rogue 
of a Dobbin was urged by a similar hypocrisy. 

The truth is, when Major Dobbin came on board the Ramchundeir, 
very sick,, and for the three days she lay in the Madras Roads, he did 
not b^n to raUy, nor did even the appearafice and recogyiition of his 
old acquaintance, Mr. Sedley, on board m^ch cheer him, until after 
a conversation which they had one day, as the Major \fes laid languidly 
on the deck. He said then he thought he was doomed ; he had left 
a little something to his godson in his will ; and he trusted Mrs. Osborne 
would reiAmber him kindly, and be happy in the marriage she was 
abemt to make. “Married? itot the least,” Jos aftswered; “heJhad 
heard from her ; she made no mention of the marriage, and by the 
way, it was curious, she wrote to say that Major Dobbin wSs going to 
be married, and hoped that he would be happy.” What were the dates 
of Sedley’s letters from Europe? The civilian fetched them. They 
were two months’ later than the Major’s; and the ship’s surgeon con- 
gratulated himself upon the treatment adopted by him towards his new 
patient, who had been consigned *to ship-board by the Madras prac- 
titioner with very small hopes indeed ; for, from that day, the very day 
that he changed the draught, Major Dobbin began to mend. And 
tlSis IT w&s that deserving officer. Captain Kirk, was disappointed of 
his majoiity, ‘ 

After they passed St. Helena, Major Dobbin’s gaiety and strength 
was such as t6 astonish all hig fellow-passengers. He larked with the 
midshipmen, played single-stick with tne nlates, ran up the shropds like 
d boy, sang a comic song one night to the amusement of the whole 
party assembled over their grog after supper, and rendered himself so 
gay, lively,^and amiable, that even Ca{>tain Bragg, who thought there 
was notmifg in bis passenger, and considered ne was a poor-spirited 
Mer at first, was constrained to 'Own that the Major was a reserved 
Ijyit weU-informed and meritorious officer. “He ain’t got distant 
manners, dammy,” Bragg observed to his first mate; “he wouldSS;3o. 
at (^vernment House, Roper, where his Lordship and Lafty 

as land to me, and shook hands with me before the wh^ com- 
pany, and asking me at dinner to take beer with him before the 
mander-in-Chief himself; he manners, to thett^ sometliing 

about him—.’’ Id which opinion OmaJn BraggTshowe^ tlmt he pos- 
sessed discrimination as a man, ^ ^ ability hs a commandos. 

Ru): Calm taking jdace when idle Ramchunder Was within ten 
dayi^fail of England, bc^catoao impatient and ill-humoured 
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as to surprise those comrades who had before admired |^is vivacity and 
good temper. He did not recover until thc^breeze sprang up again, 
and was in a highly excited state when the pilot came on board. Good 
God, how his heart beat as the two friendly spires of Southampton 
came in sight I 


CHAPTER LVIIt. 

OUR FRIEND THE MAJOR. 

• 

Our Jlajor 6ad rendered himself so popular on board the RainclAmder^ 
that when he and Mr. Sefiley descended into the welcome shore-boat 
which was to take them from the ship, the whole crew, men and officers, 
the great Capt 4 in Bragg himself leading off, gave three cheers for 
Major Dobbin, who blushed very much, and ducked his hoad in token 
of tjianks. Jos who very likely thougltt the cliegrs were for himself, 
took off his gold-laced cap and waved it majestically to his friends, 
and they ^ere pulled to shore and landed with great dignity at the 
pier, whence they proceeded to tlie Royal George Hotel. 

Although the sight of that magnificent round of beef, and the silver 
tankard suggestive of real British home-brewed ale and porter, which 
perennially greet the eyes of the traveller returning from foreign parts, 
Who enters the cooffe-room of the George, arc so invigorating and 
delightful, that a man entering such a comfortable snug homely 
English inn, might well like to stop some days there, yet Dobbin 
began to talk about a post-chaise instantly, and was no^ooiicr^ 
Southampton than he wished to be on the xoad to London, fos, how- 
ever, would not hear of moving that evening. Why was he to pass a 
night in a post-chaise instead of a g^cat large undulating aowny 
featherbed which was there ready to replace the horrid little narrow 
crib in* which the portly Bengal gentleman had been confined during 
the voyage? He cdUld not think of moving till his baggage was 
cleared, or of travelling until he could do so with his chillum. So the 
Major was forced to wait over that night, and dispatched a letter to his 
family announcing his arrival; entreating from Jos a promise to write 
to his own friends. Jos promised, but didn’t keep his promise. The 
Captain, the surgeon, and one or two passengers came and dined wifli 
our two gentlemen at the inn : Jos exerting himself in a sumptuous 
way imor4ering the dinner : and promising to go to towif the next day 
with the Majbr. The landlord said it did his eves good to see Mr* 
Sedley take off his first pint of porter. If 1 had time and dared to 
enter into digressions, f would write a chapter about that first pint 
of porter drunk upon English ground. Ah, how good it isl It is 
worth while to leave home for a year, just to enjoy that one draught. 

Major Dobbin hade his appearance the next morning very neatly 
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shaved and dressedi according to his wont. Indeed, it was so early in 
the morning, that nobody was up in the house except that wonderful 
Boots of an inn who ne^er seems to want sleep ; and the Major could 
hear the snores of the varimiq inmates of the house roaring through 
the corridors as he creaked about in those dim passages. Then the 
sleepless Boots went shirking round from door to door, gathering up 
at each the Bluchers, Wellingtons, Oxonians, which stood outside. 
Then Jos’s native servant arose and began to get ready his master’s 
ponderous dressing apparatus, and pt-epare his hookah : then the maid 
servants got up, and meeting the dark man in the passages shrieked 
and mistook him for the devil. He and Dobbin stumbled over their 
jiails m the passages as they were scouring the decks of the Royal 
George. When the first unshorn waiter appeared and unbarred the 
door of the inn, the Major thought that the time for departure was 
arrive^, and onlered a post-chaise to be fetched instantly, that they 
tfnight set off. 

He then directed his steps to Mr. Sedlcy’s room, and opened the 
curtains of the great large family bed wherein Mr. Jos was snoring, 
“Come, up! Sedley,” the Major said, “it’s time to bfe off; the chaise 
wilbbc at the door in half an hpur.” 

Jos growled from under the counterpane to know what the time 
was ; but when he at last extorted from the blushing Major (who never 
told fibs, however much they might be to his advantage) what was the 
real hour of the morning, he broke out into a volley of bad language, 
which we will not repeat here, but by which he gave Dobbin to under- 
stand that he would jeopardy his soul if he got up at that moment, 
that the Major might go and be hanged, that he would not travel with 
Dobbin, and that it was most unkind and ungentlemanlike to disturb 
a man out of his sleep in that way : on which the discomfited Major 
was obliged to retreat, leaving Jos to resume his interrupted slumbers, 
iPj Tift chaise came up presently, and the Major would wait no longer. 

If he^iad been an Englfsh nobleman travelling on a pleasure tour ; 
or a newspaper courier, bearing dispatches, (^government messages are 
generally carried muclimore quietly) he cquld not have travelled more 
quickly. The post boys wondered at the fees he Hung amongst them. 
How happy and green the country looked ao the chaise whirled 
rapidly from mile-stone to mile-stone, through neat country towns 
where landlords came out to welcome him with smiles and bows ; by 
pretty road- side inns, where the signs hung on the elms, and horses 
and waggoners were drinking under the chequered shadow of the 
t^es ; by old halls and parks ; rustic hamlets clustered round ancienlf 
grey churches^and through die charming friendly English landscape. 
Is there any jn the world like it ? To a traveller returning home it 
looks so kind-^it seems to shake hapds with you as you pasl^ though 
it.— Well, Major Dobbin passed over sdl this through from Southampton 
to London, and without noting much beyond tke mile-stones along the 
road.— You see he was so eager to see his parents at Camberwell. 

He grudged the time lost between Piccadilly and his old haufit at ' 
i)tc Slaughter’^) v^ither hc drove faithAldy* Long^years had passed 
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since he saw it last, since he and George, as young men, had enjoyed 
many a feast, and held many a revel there. He had rK>w passed into 
the stage of old-fellow>hood. His hair wal grizzled, and many a 
passion and feeling of his youth had grown grey in that interval. 
There, however, stood the old wait^ at the door in the same greasy 
black suit, with the. same double chin and flaccid face, with the same 
huge bunch of seals at his fob, rattling his money in his pockets as 
before, and receiving the M^r as if he had gone away only a week 
ago. .“Put the Major’s things in^wenty-three, that’s his, room,” John 
said, exhibiting not the least surprise. “ Roast fowl for your dinner I 
suppose. You ain’t got married ? They said you was married — the 
Scotch ‘surgeon of your’s was here. No, it was Captain Humby of the 
thirty-third, as was quartered with the — ^th in Injee. Like any warm 
water? What do you cpme in a chay for, ain’t the coach good 
enough ? ” And with this, the faithful waiter, who knov and rqpiem- 
bered every officer who used .the house, and with whom ten years weret 
but as yesterday, led the way up to Dobbin’s old room, where stood 
the great moreen bed, and the shabby carpet, a thought more dingy, 
and all the old black furniture covered with faded chintz, just as the 
Major recollected them in his youth. , • 

He remembered George pacing up and down fhc room, and bifing 
his nails, ayd swearing that the Governor must come round, and that 
if he didn’t, he didn’t care a straw, on the day before he was married. 
He could fancy him walking in, banging the door of Dobbin’s room, and 
his own hard by — 

“You ain’t got young,” John said, calmly surveying his friend of 
former days. 

Dobbin laughed. “Ten years and a fever don’t make a man 
young, John,” he said. “It is you that are always young: — No, you 
are always old.” 

“What became of Captain Osborne’s widow,” John saiJ. '•Fine 
young fellow that. Lord how he used to sdfend his money. Me never 
came back after that day he was married from here. He owes ine 
three pound at this minute, , Look here,*I have*it in my book. Apnl 
10, i 8 iy, Captain Osborne; I wonder whether his father would 
pay me,” and so sayii^, John of the Slaughter’s pulled out the very 
morocco pocket-book in which had noted his loan to the Captain, 
upon a greasy faded page still extant, with many oth^ scrawled - 
memoranda regarding the bygone frequenters of the house. 

Having inducted his customer into the room, John retired with 
{lerfect calmness ; and Majpr Dobbin, not without a blush and a grin 
at his own absurdity, chose out of his kit the very smartest and most 
becoming civil costume he possessed, and laughed at hi^ own tanned 
face add girey»hair as he surveyed. them hi the dreary little toilet-glass 
on the dressing table. 

“ I’m glad old John didn’t forget me,” he thought. “She’ll know 
me, too, I hope.” And he sallied out of the inn, bending his steps once 
moreen the direction of Bromptpn. 

Every mjntite incident oi^ m last meeting with Adidia was preeeni^* 
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to the constant^man’s mind as he walked towards her house. The arch 
and the Achilles statue were up since he had last been in Piccadilly ; 
a hundred changes had occurred which his eye and mind vaguely 
noted. He began to tremble as he walked up the lane from Brompton, 
that well remembered lane leading to the street where she lived. Was 
she going ta be married or not ? If he were to meet her with the little 
boy — Good God, what should he do ? {Je saw a woman coming to 
him with a child of five years old — was she ? He began to shake 

at the mere possibility. When he came up to -the row of houSes, at 
last, where she lived, and to the gate, he caught hold of it iind paused. 
He might have heard the thumping of his own heart. “ May God 
Almighty bless her, whatever has happened,” he thought to himself. 

Psha ! she may be gone from here,” he said, and went in through the 
gate. ^ 

^ The window of the parlour which she ^ used to occupy wa$ open, 
and there were no inmates in, the rooni^ The Major thought he 
recognised the piano though, with the picture over it, as it used to be 
in former days, and his perturbations were reneweil, Mr. Clapp’s 
br^ss plate was still on the door ; at the knocker of which Dobbin 
pei/ormcd a summojis. * ; 

A buxom-looking lass'of sixteen,’ with bright eyes and purple cheeks, 
came to answer the knock, and looked hard at the Major hs he leant 
back against the little porch. 

He was as pale as a ghost, and could hardly falter out the words — 
** Does Mrs. Osborne live here ? ” 

She looked him hard in the face for a moment — and then turning 
white too — said “ Lord bless me — it ’s Major Dobbin.” She held but 
both her hands shaking — “ Don ’t you remember me ? ” she said, “ I 
used to call you Major Sugarplums. On which, and I believe it was 
Sbx' the hist time that he ever so conducted himself in his life, the Major 
took the^irl in his arms axd kissed her. She began to laugh and cry 
hysterically, and calling out Ma, Pa ! ” with all her voice, brought up 
those worthy people, >yno ha4, already been surveying the Mmor from 
the casement of the ornamental kitchen, und were astonishec^. to fhfd 
their daughter in the little passage in the embrace of a great tall man 
in a blue frock coat and white duck trowsers. * 

** I ’m an old friend,” he said — ^not without blushing though* " Don *t 
you remember me, Mrs. Clapp, and those good cakes you used to make 
for teai’ — Don’t you recollect me, Clapp? I ’m George’s godfather, and 
^st come back from India ? ” A great shaking of hands enshed — 
Clapp was greatly adected and ddighted ;^she called upon heaven«^to 
Interpose a vast many times in that passage. 

Ine landford and landlady of the house led the worthy Ma|o]* into 
the Sedl6ys’ rdom (whereof he remembered every singleVrticle Of for- 
niture, from the old brass ornamented piano, once a natty litde 
instrument, Stothard maker, to the screeils and the alabafi^ minia- 
ture^tbmbstone, in the midst of which ticked Mr. Sedley’s gold wntch), 
md there as he, »at down in the lodger’s vacant arm-chair, the father, 
ttie mother,andiUtedaughter| with athott^u4ejacuUtoty in the 
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narrative, informed Major Dobbin of what we know already, but of 
particulars in Amelia’s history of which he was not aware — namely, 
of Mrs. Sedley’s death, of George’s reconcilement with his grandfather 
Osborne, of the way in which the widow took on at leaving him, and 
of other particulars of her life. Tiffice oFIliincc he was going to ask 
about the marriage-portion, but his heart failed him. He did not care 
to lay it bare to these people Finally, he was informed that Mrs. O. 
was gone to walk with her. Pa in Kensington Gardens^ whither she 
alwa^ went with the old gentleman (who was very weak* and peevish 
now, and le'd her a sad life, though she behaved to him like an angel, 
to be sure,) of a fine afternoon after dinner. 

“ I ’m very much pressed for time,” the Major said, “ and have 
business to-night of importance. I should like to. see Mrs. Osborne 
tho’. Suppq^e Miss Polly would come with me and^show me the 
way.” . . . • , 

Miss Polly was charmgd* and astonished at this proposal. “ She 
knew the way. She would show Major Dobbin. "She had often been 
with Mr. Sedley.when Mrs. O. was gone — was gone Russell Square 
way : and knew the bench where he liked to sit.” She bounced aij/ay 
to her apartment, and appeared presently in her best bonnet and 4ier 
mamma’s yellow shawl and large pebble brooch, of which she assumed 
the loan in*order to make herself a worthy companion for the Major. 

That officer, then in his blue frock-coat and 'buckskin gloves, gave 
the young lady his arm, and they walked away very gaily. He was 
glad to have a friend at hand for the scene which he dreaded some- 
how. He asked a thousand more questions from his companion about 
Amelia : his kind heart grieved to think that she should have had to 
part with her son. How did she bear it? Did she see him often? 
Was Mr. Sedley pretty comfortable now in a worldly point of vie w ? 
Polly answered all these questions of Major Sugarplums tc^thwvaty^ 
best of her power. • • 

And in the midst of their walk an incident occurred which, though 
very simple in its nature, was productive of ijie greatest delight to 
Major Dobbin. A pale voting man with feeble whiskers and a sUflf 
white nSckcloth came walking down the lane, m sandwich ; — ^having 
a lady, that is, on eacli arm. One was a tall and commanding middle- 
aged female, with features and* a complexion similar to those of the 
ctergyman of the Church of England by whose side she m^ched, and 
Uie other a stunted little woman with a dark face, ornamented by a 
fine new bonnet and white ribbons, and in a smart pelisse with a ri^ 
gold watch in the midst of her person. The gentleman, pinioned Sk 
he was by these two ladies, carried further a parasol, shawl, and 
basket,«66«that his arms were entirely engaged, and of course he wa& 
unable to touSh his hat in acknov^ledgmeht Of the curtsey with which 
Miss Mary Clapp greeted him. 

He meekly bowed hi she^ in reply to her salutation, which the twO 
ladies returned in a patronising air, and at the same time looldng 
seve9:^y at the in^vidual in the blue coat and bamboo cane^ 
accompajtaed Miss Polly.. . > vi; 1., ; * ^ 
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“ Who’s that,” asked the Major, amused by the group, and after he 
had made way*for the three to pass up the lane. Mary looked at him 
rather roguishly. * 

“ That is our curate, the Reverend Mr. Binney, (a twitch from Major 
Dobbin), and his sister Miss B. & Lord bless us, how she did use to 
worret us at Sunday-school ; and the other lady, the little one with a 
cast in her? eye, and the handsome watch, is Mrs. Binney — Miss Grits 
that was ; her Pa was a grocer, and kept <:he Little Original Gold Tea 
Pbt in Kensington Gravel Pits. They w^re married last month, and 
are just come back from Margate. She *s five thousand pound to her 
fortune ; but her and Miss B., who'made the match, have quarrelled 
already.” 

If the Mmor had twitched before, he started now, and slapped the 
bamboo on the ground with an emphasis which made Miss Clapp cry, 
“ Lav(;” and laugh too. He stood for a moment silent with open mourn 
•^looking after the Retreating young couple,, while Miss Mary told their 
history; but he did.not hear beyiDnd the announcement of the reverend 
gentleman’s marriage; his head was swimming with felicity. After 
this rcnco;;^tre he began to walk double quick towards the place of his 
desitination ; and yet they were too soon (for he was in a great tremor 
at fhe idea of a meding for which he had been longing any time these 
ten years) — through the Brompton lanes, and entering at the little old 
portal in Kensington Garden walL 

There they are,” said Miss Polly, and she felt him again start 
back on her arm. She was a confidante at once of the whole business. 
She knew the story as well as if she had read it in one of her favourite 
novel-books — “Fatherless Fanny,” or the “ Scottish Chiefs.” 

“ Suppose you were to run on and tell her,” the Major said^ Polly 
ran forward, her yellow shawl streaming in the breeze. 

Sj^ley was seated on a bench, his handkerchief placed over his 
knees, prattling away acco^^ding to his wont, with some old story about 
old time$, to which Amelia had listened, and awarded a patient smile 
nvany a time Ijiefore. She could of late think of her own affairs, and 
smile or make other nfarks oPrecognition qf her father’s stories, without 
scarcely hearing a word of the old man’s tales. As Mary came bbuncing 
along, and Amelia caught sight of her, she started up from her bench. 
Her first thought was, that something had happened to Georgy; but 
the sight of, the messenger’s eager and happy face dissipated that fear 
in the timorous mother’s bosom. , 

“News! News!” cried the emissary of Major Dobbin. *^He’s 
eeme ! He ’s come 1 ” * ^ * 

“ Who is come ? ” said Emmy, still thinking of her son. " 

“ Look there,” answered Miss Clapp, turning round and pointing s 
in which direction Amelia looking, saw Dobbin’s lean figure aSd loj^ 
shadow stalking across the grass. Amelia started in her turn, blushed 
up, and, of course, began to cry. At all .thift simple little creature’s 
fetes, the nmx w^e accustomed to play. 

. |He J!Pokedather-r<)b>i(;^ she came ninning towards 

hcj^hahds befeu^ Jtoi them She was ’nt 
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changed. She was a little pale : a little stouter in figure. Her eyes 
were the same, the kind trustful eyes. Theiy were sc&rce three lines 
of silver in her soft brown hair. She gave him both her hands as sliq 
looked up flushing and smiling through her tears into his honest 
homely face. He took the two littU hands between his two, and held 
them there. He was speechless for a moment. Why did he not take 
her in his arms, and swear that he would never leave her ? She must 
have yielded : she could not 4)ut have obeyed him. 

I— I Ve another arrival*to announce,” he said, after a pause. 

^‘Mrs. Dobbin?” Amelia said, making a movement back— Why 
didn^ he speak ? * 

Nb,” he said, letting her hands go : “ Who has told you those 
lies? — I mean, your brother Jos came in the same ship with me, and 
is come home to make you aU happy.” 

“ Papa, plipa 1 ” Emmy cried out, here are news ? My bvother 
is in England. He is come to take care of you! — Here is Major* 
Dobbin." 

Mr. Sedley started up, shaking a great deal, and gathering up his 
thoughts. Then* he stepped forward and made an old-fas^|jLoned bow 
to the Major, whom he called Mr. Dobbin, and hoped his wo^hy 
fathdr, Sir William, was quite well. He proposSd to call upon Sir 
William, who had done him the honour of a visit a short time ago. 
Sir William had not called upon the old gentleman for eight years — it 
was that visit he was thinking of returning. 

" He is very much shaken,” Emmy whispered, as Dobbin went up 
and cordially shook hands with the old man. 

Although he had such particular business in London that evening, 
the Major consented to forego it upon Mr. Sedley^s invitation to him 
to come home and partake of tea, Amelia put her arm under that of 
her young friend with the yellow shawl, and headed the part)^ on j-haww 
return homewards, so that Mr. Sedley fell Dobbin’s share. The old 
man walked very slowly, and told a number of ancient histories about 
himself and his poor Bessy, his former prosperity, and hip bankruptcy. 
His thoughts, as is usual with failing oM men,*were quite in former 
times. The past, with the exception of the one catastrophe which he 
felt, he knew little abeut. The Major was glad to let him talk on. 
His eyes were fixed upon the ^ure in front of him— the dear little 
figure always present to his imagination and in his prayers, and visiting 
his dreams wakeful or slumbering. • 

Amelia was very happy, smiling, and active all that evening; per- 
forming her duties as hostess of the little entertainment with tW 
utmost grace and propriety, as Dobbin thought. His eyes followed 
her about as they sate in the twilight How many a time had he 
longed fbr thal moment, and thought of her far away under hot winds 
and in weary marches, gentle and happy^ kindly ministering to the 
wants of old age, and dacorating poverty with sweet submission — a$ 
he saw her now. 1 do not say that ius. ta^e was the highest or that 
it is tSe duty of great intellects to be clmitent with a ];>re^^and-bitt!C^ 
paradise, such ai stfheed oar siipple ifiU friend); but hisdef^ Wdt ' 
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of this sort whether for good or bad ; and, with Amelia to help hin^, 
he was as reac^ to drink as many cups of tea as Doctor Johnson. 

Amelia seeing this propensity, laughingly encouraged it ; and looked 
exceedingly roguish as she administered to him cup after cup. It is 
true she did not know that the Major had had no dinner, and that thp 
cloth was laid for him at the Slaughter’s, and a plate laid thereon to 
mark that the table was retained, in that very box in which the Major 
and George had sate many a time caronsing, when she was a child 
just come home from Miss Pinkertop’s scpool. 

The first? thing Mrs. Osborne showed the Major was Georgy’s 
miniature, for which she ran up stairs on her arrival at home. It was 
not half handsome enough of course for the boy, but wasn’t it noble of 
him to think of bringing it to his mother ? Whilst her papa was awake 
she did not talk .much about Georgy. To hear about Mr, Osborne 
and Russell Sguare was not agreeable to the old man, who very likely 
was iSnconscious that he had been living for some month's past .mainly 
on the bounty of his richer rival ; and lost his temper if fusion was 
made to the other. * 

Dobbin told him all, and a little more perhaps than all, that had 
happened^n board the Ramchunder ; and exaggerated Jos’s benevolent 
di^ositions towards his fathei^ and resolution to make him comfortable 
in his old days. The truth is that during the voyage the Major had 
impressed this duty most strongly upon his fellow-pa^engef and 
extorted promises from him that he would take charge of his sister 
and her child. He soothed Jos’s irritation with regard to the bills 
which the old gentleman had drawn upon him, gave a laughing 
account of his own sufferings on the same score, and of the famous 
consignment of wine with which the old man had favoured him : and 
brought Mr. Jos, who was by no means an ill-natured person when 
well pleased and moderately flattered, to a very good state of feeling 
tegapding his relatives in Europe. 

And*in fine I am ashamed to say that the Major stretched the truth 
so far as to tell old Mr. Sedley that it was mainly a desire to see his 
parent which*brought Jos once more to Europe. 

At his accustomed hour Mr. Sedley began to dose in his cj^ai^ and 
then it was Amelia’s opportunity to commence her conversation which 
she did with great eagerness \ — ^it related excltfeively to Georgy. She 
did not talk at all about her own suilhrings at breaking from him^ for 
indeed thiSi worthy woman, though she was half-killed by the separa- 
tion from the child, yet thought *it was very wicked in her to repine 
at losing him ; but everything concerning him, his virtues, talents, 
prospects, she poured out. She described his angelic beauty ; nairated 
a hundred instances of his generosity and greatness of mind whilst 
living with her : how a Royal Duchess had stopped and adinired him 
in Kensington Gardens ; how splendidly he was cared for now, ana 
howlKKliad a groom and a pony; what quickness and cleverness he 
had, what a prodigiously welh-read a!hd delightful person tlm 
iMertod Lawrence Veal was, George’s maicer. ** He knows Mftry- 
Amdia saidL He has the most deiO^h^ul parties. Yon wto 
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are, so learned yourself, and have read so much, and aie so clever and 
accomplished-Aion*t shake your head and say no — He ^Iways used to 
say you were — you will be charmed with Mr. VeaVs parties. The last 
Tuesday in every month. He says there is no place in the bar or the 
senate that Georgy may not aspire to. Look here,” and she went to 
the piano-drawer and drew out a %eme of Georgy’s composition. 
This great effort of genius, which is still in the possession of George’s 
mothers is as follows : ^ 

0*5 SelJishness.-^ 0 { all the vices which degrade the* human cha- 
racter, Selfishness is the most odious and contemptible. An undue 
love of Sfelf leads to the most monstrous crimes ; and occasions the 
. greatest misfortunes both in States and Families, As a selfish man 
will impoverish his family and often bring them tg ruin : so a sefish 
king brings ruin on his people and often plunges them into war. 

Example f The selfishness of Achilles, as remajrketl by thtf poet 
Homef*, occasioned a thou^knd woes to the Greeks-^A^vp^ 

— (Horn. II. A. 2), The selfishness of the late Napoleon Bona- 
parte occasioned innumerable wars in Europe, and caused him to 
perish, himself, ih a miserable island — that of Saint Heltna in ^he 
Atlantic Ocean. • • 

We see by these examples that we are not to consult our own 
interest and ambition, but that we are to consider the interests of 
others as well as our own. 

. George S. Osborne. 

Atkeni House ^ 24 Aprils 1827, 

Think of him writing such a hand, and quoting Greek too, at his 
age,” the delighted mother said. "O William,” she added, holding 
out her hand to the Major — what a treasure Heaven has given me in 
that boy 1 He is the comfort of my life — ^and he is the image 
him that’s gone ! ” • • 

** Ought I to be angry with her for being faithful to him ? ” William 
thought. “Ought I to be jealous of my^friend^n the grave, or hurt 
that such a heart as Amelia^s can love only once and for ever ? Oh, 
George, George, how little you knew the prize you had, though.” This 
sentiment passed rapidly through William’s mind, as he was holding 
Amelia’s hand, whilst the handkerchief was veiling her eyes. 

Dear friend,” she said, pressing the hand which held h«rs, “ How 
good, how kind you always have been to me I See ! Papa is stirring. 
You will go and see Georgy to-iporrow, won’t you ? ” 

' * Not to-morrow,” said poor old Dobbin. “ I have business,” HI8 
did not like to own that he had not as yet been to his parents’ and his 
dear sistgr Anne— a remissness for which I am sure eveiy vfell-regulatc 4 
person will'blaftne the Major. And* presently he took his leave, leaving 
nis address behind him for Jos, against the latter’s arrival, i^d so 
the first day was over, anfi he had seen ^er, 

W^en he got back to the SlaughteriS^ tljie roast fowl was of covM 
cold, in which condition he ate it &r And knowing i^bat 1^^ 
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hours his family kept, and that it would be needless to’^disturb their 
slumbers at set late an hour, it is on record, that Major Dobbin treated 
himself to half-price af the Haymarket Theatre that evening, where 
let us hope he enjoyed himself. 


CHAPTER LIX. 

THE OLD PIANO. 

The Major^s visitTeft old John Sedley in a great state of agitation and 
excitement. His daughter could not induce him to settlte down to his 
customary occupations or amusements .that night. He passed the 
evening fumbling amongst his boxes and* desks, untying his papers 
with trembling hands, and sorting and arranging them against Jos’s 
arrival. JJe had them in the greatest ordcr—his tapes and his files, 
hi4 receipts, and his letters «with lawyers and correspondents; the 
documents relative* to the Wine Project (which failed from a most 
unaccountable accident, after commencing with the mast splendid 
prospects), the Coal Project (which only a want of capital prevented 
from becoming the most successful scheme ever put before the public), 
the Patent Saw-mills and Sawdust Consolidation Project, &c. dec. — 
All night, until a very late hour, he passed in the preparation of these 
documents, trembling about from one room to another, with a quivering 
candle and shaky hands. — Here’s the wine papers, here’s the sawdust, 
here's the coals ; here’s my letters to Calcutta and Madras, and replies- 
Major Dobbin, C. B,, and Mr. Joseph Osborne to the same. 
“ He shall find no irregularity about me^ Emmy,” the old gentleman 
said. *' 

. Emmy siniled. I don’t think Jos will care about seeing those 
papers, Papa,” she said. • . 

“ You don’t know anything about business, my dear,” ans\fercd the 
sire, shaking his head with an important air.<» And it must be con-* 
fessed, that on this point Emmy was«very ignorant, and that is a pity, 
soine people are so Imowing. All these twopenny documents arranged 
on a side table, old Sedley covered them carefully over with a clean 
bandanna handkerchief, (one out of Major Dobbin’s lot), and enjoined 
tjae maid and landlady of the house, in the most solemn way, not fb 
disturb those papers, which were arranged for the arrival of Mr. Joseph 
Sedley the next morning, Mr. Joseph Sedley of the Honourable East 
India Company’s Bengal Civil Service.” t * • 

Amelia found him up very early the next morning, more eager, 
more hectic, and more shaky than ever, a I didn t sle^ much, 
Emmy, my dear,” be said. “ I was thinking of my poor Bessy. 1 
wish ime was alive, to lide in Jos’s carriage once again. She keft her 
own, and became it #dD.” And his eyes fillSi with tears, which 
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ti-ickied down his furrowed old face. Amelia wiped them away, and 
smilingly kissed tiim, and tied the old man’s neckcloth in a smart bow, 
and put his brooch into his best shirt frill, in which, in his Sunday suit 
of mourning, he sat from six o’clock in the morning awaiting the 
arrival of his son. , 

There are some splendid tailors’ shops in the High Street of 
Southampton, in the fine plate-glass windows of which hang gorgeous 
waistcoats of all sorts, of si^k and velvet, and gold and crimson, and 
pictu|;es of the last new fasiiions«in which those wonderful gentlemen 
with quizzing glasses, and holding on to little boys with Ihe exceeding 
large eyes and curly hair, ogle ladies in riding habits prancing by the 
Statue ‘of Achilles at Apsley House. Jos, although provided with some 
of the most splendid vests that Calcutta could furnish, thought he 
could not go to town until he was supplied with one or two of these 
garments, aiid selected a crimson satin, embroidered wjth gold butter- 
nies, send a black and red v,elvet tarta n with white stnpes and a foiling 
collar, with which, and a rich blue^tin stock and a gold pin, consist- 
ing of a hve-barred gate with a horseman in pink enamel jumping over 
it, he thought ho might make his entry into London with some dignity. 
For Jos’s former shyness and blundering blushing timidity had ffven 
way to a more candid and courageous self-assertion of his worth. • I 
don’t care^bout owning it,” Waterloo Sedley would say to his friends, 

” I am a dressy man : ” and though rather uneaSy if the ladies looked 
at him at the Government House balls, and though he blushed and 
turned away alarmed under their glances, it was chiefly from a dread 
lest the^ should make love to him, that he avoided them, being averse 
to marnage altogether. But there was no such swell in Calcutta as 
Waterloo Sedley, 1 have heard say : and he had the handsomest turn- 
out, gave the best bachelor dinners, and had the flnest plate in the 
whole place. - ^ 

To make these waistcoats for a man of his size and digifity WdlTISCf* 
least a day, part of which he employed in Mring a servant to mrsiit upon 
him and his native; and in instructing the agent who cleared his 
baggage, his boxes, his books, which £e ne^^r read? his chests 'of 
mangoes, chutney, and cuVrie-powders ; his shawls for 'presents to 
people whom, he di^^’t know as yet; and the rest of ms Perstcos 
apparatus. 

At length, he drove leisurefy to London on the third day, and in 
l£e new waistcoat. The native, with chattering teeth, sHhddering in 
a shawl on the box by the side df the new European servant, Jos 
«ui&n^ his pipe at intervals within, and looking so majestic, that little 
Obys cried Hqoray, and many people thought he must be a Goverrior- 
GeneraL He^ 1 promise, did not decline the obsequious invitation of 
the laidlord^ to alight and refresh himself in the neat Sountry towns, 
llaving partaken of a copious breakfast, with •flsh, and ricej and hatd 
at Southampton, )ie had so far rallied at Winchester as to thh^ 
a gl^5 of sherry necessary. At Altoh he stepped out of the Carri^^ 
at ms servant’s request, and imbibed some of the ale for whidh.)pe 
place is famou$r At jFarnhap he stopp^^ view thq Bishop’s 

. ‘ " '' a I’'' 
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and to partake of a light dinner of stewed eels, veal cutlets, and French 
beans, with a -bottle of claret. He was cold over Bagshot Heath, 
where the native chattei^ed more and more, and Jos Sahib took some 
brandy-and-water ; in fact, when he drove into town, he was as full of 
wine, beer, meat, pickles, cherry-brandy, and tobacco, as the steward*s 
cabin of a steam-packet. It was tf/ening when his carriage thundered 
up to the little door in Brompton, whither the affectionate fellow drove 
first, and before hying to the apartments secured for him by Mr. 
Dobbin at the Slaughter’s. ^ * 

All the faces in the street were m thef windows ; the little maid- 
servant flew to the wicket-gate, the Mesdames Clapp looked out from 
the casement of the ornamented kitchen ; Emmy, in a great flutter, 
was in the passage among the hats and coats, and old Sedley in the 
. parlour inside, shaking all over. Jos descended from the post-chaise 
and down the creaking swaying steps in awfiil state, supported by the 
new valet frofh Southampton and the shuddering native, yrhosc 
brown face was now livid with cold, and 6f the colour of a turkey’s 
gizzard. He created an immense sensation in the passage presently, 
where Mrs. and Miss Clapp, coming perhaps to listen at the parlour 
door, foundrLoll Jewab shaking upon the hall-bench under the coats, 
mosCning in a strange piteous «way, and showing his yellow eyebjalls 
and white teeth. 

For, you see, we have adroitly shut the door upon the meeting 
between Jos and the old father, and the poor little gentle sister inside. 
The old man was very much anected : so, of course, was his daughter: 
nor was Jos without feeling. In that long absence of ten years, the 
most selnsh will think about home and early ties. Distance sanctifies 
both. Long brooding over those lost pleasures exaggerated their chatm 
and sweetness. Jos was unaffectedly glad to see and shake tbe hand 
of his father, between whom and himself there had been a coolness — 
se«^his httle sister, whom he remembered so pretty and smiling, 
and painq^at the aIteration#vhich time, grief, and misfortune had made 
in the shattered old man. Emmy had come out to the door in her 
black clothes and whisjjered to him of her mother’s death, and not to 
speak of it to their fath^. Tliere was no need of this caution, Jor the 
elder Sedley himself began immediately to speak of the event, an<i 
prattled about it, and wept over it plenteously. ft shocked the Indiah 
not a little, and made him think of himself less than the poor feUow 
was accustomed to do. 

The result ot the interview must have been very satisfactory, for 
when Jos had reascended his post-chaise, and had driven away to his^ 
hOCel, Emmy embraced her father tenderly,* appealing to him with an 
air of triumph, and asking the old man whether she did not always 
say that her btt>ther had a good heart? ^ 

Indeed, Josef^ affected by the humble position in which he 

found his relations, and m the expansiveness and overflowing of heart 
occasioned by the fiitt sieetine, declared that they should never suffer 
want ot disGomfottany moTCi that he was at home for some time at any 
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rate, during whjch his house and everything he had should be theirs ; 
and that Amelia would look very pretty at tlje head of his table — ^until 
she would accept one of her own. 

She shook her head sadly, and had, as usual, recourse to the water- 
works. She knew what he meank She and her young confidante, 
Miss Mary, had talked over the matter most fully, the very night of 
the Major’s visit ; beyond which time the impetuous Polly could not 
refrain from talking of the discovery which she had made, and describ- 
ing the start and tremor of^joy bV which Major Dobbin* betrayed him- 
selSfwhen.Mr, Binney passed with his bride, and the Major learned* 
that he had no longer a rival to fear. “ Didn *t you see how he shook 
all over when you asked if he was married, and he said, * Who told you 
those lies ? * O Ma’am,” Polly said, ** he never kept his eyes off you ; 
and I ’m sure he ’s growp grey a-thinking of you.” 

But Anfelia, looking up at her bed, over which hang the ig>rtraits 
of hel: husband and son, told her young protegie^ never, never, to spe£^ 
on that subject again ; that Major Dobbin had been her husband’s 
dearest friend, and her own and George’s most kind and affectionate 
guardian ; that* she loved him as a brother — but that a jroman who 
Ead'been married to such an angel as that, and she pointed t{{ the 
wall, could never think of any other union. Pdbr Polly sighed : she 
thought what she should do if young Mr. Tomkins, at the Surgery, 
who always looked at her so at church, and who, by those mere 
aggressive glances had put her timorous little heart into such a flutter 
that she was ready to surrender at once, — what she should do if he 
were to die ? She knew he was consumptive, his cheeks were so red, 
amd he was fo uncommon thin in the waist. 

Not that Emmy, being made aware of the honest Major’s passion, 
rebuffed him in any way, or felt displeased with him. Such an attach- 
ment from so true and loyal a gentleman could make ^o 
an^. Desdemona was not angry with f assio, though thd*e is very 
little doubt she saw the Lieutenant’s partiality for her (andT 1 for my 
part believe that many more things took place in that ^aid affair than 
the worthy Moorish officeir ever knew* of) ; Why, Miranda was even 
very kind to Caliban, and we mav be pretty sure for the same reason. 
Not that she wouldtencourage him in the least,— the poor uncouth . 
monster— of course not. N<v more would Emmy by any means 
encourage her admirer, the Major. She would give him ^t friendly 
legard, which so much exc^ence and fidelity merited; she would 
tfeat him with perfect cordiality and frankness until he made hisf 
*propos^; and then it would be time enough for her to speak, and^o 
pht an end to hopes which never could be realised. ■ 

She slept, therefore, very soundly that evening, after ^he converssv* 
tion wtth'MiBS Polly, and was more than ordinarily happy, in sjfite of 

J os’s delayinjg. “1 am glad he is not going to mar^ fh^ 
PDowd,” she thoughu ‘\Coionel O’Dowd never could hnve a 
for such ^ accomplished man as Major William.” 
the]% amongst her little circle, who would make him good 
Not Miss Bmneyy^she was too did and ill-tempered Mias 
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too old too. Little Polly was too young. Mrs. Osborne could not find 
anybody to suit the Major before she went to sleep. 

However when the postman made his appearance, the little party 
were put out of suspense, by the receipt of a letter from Jfos to his 
sister, who announced, that he felf a little fatigued after his voyage, 
and should not be able to move on that day, but that he would leave 
Southampton early the next morning, a^d be with his father and 
mother at evening. Amelia as she read put the letter to her father, 

^ paused overtfie latter word; her brother, it was- clear, did not khow 
' what had happened in the family. Mor could he : for the feet is that 
though the Major rightly suspected that his travelling companioanever 
would be got into motion in so short a space as twenty-four hours, and 
would find some excuse for delaying, yet Dobbin had not written to 
Jos to inform j^im of the calamity which *had befallen^ the Sedley 
fjjimily ? being occupied in talking with An^elia until long after post- 
hour. ' , 

The same momin'g brought Major Dobbin a letter to the Slaughter’s 
Coffee House from his friend at Southampton ; beggipg dear Dob to 
excuse Jos for being in a rage when awakened the day before (he had 
a confounded head-aQhe, and wls just in his first sleep), and entreating 
Dob to engage comfortable rooms at the Slaughter’s for Mr. Sedley 
and his servants. The Major had become necessary to Jbs during 
the voyage. He was attach^ to him, and hung upon him. The other 
passengers were away to London. Young Ricketts and little Chaffers 
went away on the coach that day — Ricketts on the box, and taking 
the reins from Botley ; the Doctor was off to his family at Portsea ; 
Bragg gone to town to his co-partners; and the fust mat^busy in the 
unloading of the Ramchunder. Mr. Jos was very lonely at South- 
, ampton, and got the landlord of the George to take a glass of wine 
iWtlPMra .that day; at the very hour at which Major Dobbin was 
seated ait ^.he table of his f&ther, Sir William, where his sist^ found 
out (for it was impossible for the Major to tell fibs) that he had .been 
to see Mrs. George Osl^irne. , 

fr 

Jos was so comfortably situated in Saint Martin’s Lane, he could 
‘enjoy his hookah there with such perfect ease, ana could swagger down 
to the theatres, when minded, so agreeably, that, perhaps, he would 
have remaiifbd altogether at the Slaughter’s had not hts friend, the 
Major^ been at his elbow. That gentleman would not let the Bengalee 
rest untU he had executed his promise of having a home fpr Amelia^, 
anShisf father. Jos was a soft fellow in anybody’s hands; Dobbin 
most, active in anybody's concerns but his own; the civilian was, 
therefore, an Sasy victim to the guileless arts of this good-natured 
dij^matist, and was ready to do, to purchase, hire, ar relinouish 
whatever his friend thought fit. LroU Jewab, of whom ihe boys about 
Saint Martin’s Lane used to make cruel fufl whenever he showed his 
l^sky countenance in the street, was sent back to Calcutta in«.the 
Lady KcklebuiysKjf^ Indiaman, in. which Sir Willi^ Dobbin had a 
taughlji^’s^lmppean th| Of preparing 
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curries, pilaws, and pipes. It was a matter of great delight and 
occupation to Jos to superintend the building of i. smart chariot, 
which he and the Major ordered in the neighbouring Long Acre ; and 
a pair of handsome horses were jobbed, with which Jos drove about in 
state in the Park, or to call upon ]^is Indian friends. Amelia was not 
seldoip by his side on these excursions, when also Major Dobbin 
would be seen in the back seat of the carriage. At other times Old 
Sedley and his daughter took advantage of it : and Miss Clapp, who 
frequently accompanied htr frietid, had great pleasure in being recog- 
nised as she sate in *the carriage, dressed in the famous yellow shawl^^ 
by the young gentleman at the»surgery, whose face might commonly 
be seen over the window-blinds as she passed. 

Shortly after Jos’s first appearance at Brompton, a dismal scene, 
indeed, took place at t^at humble cottage, at which the Sedleys had 
passed the last ten years of their life. Jos’s carriage (the temporary 
one,* not the chariot undev construction) arrived ©ne day andP carried 
off old Sedley and his daughter — ^to return no more. The tears that 
were shed by the landlady and the landlady’s daughter at that event 
were as genuine tears of sorrow as any that have been outpoured in the 
course of this history. In their long acquaintanceship %nd inV'macy 
they could not recall a harsh word that had been uttered by Amelia, 
She had been all sweetness and kindness, always thankful, always 
gentle, even when Mrs. Clapp lost her own temper, and pressed for 
the rent. When the kind creature was going away for good and all, 
the landlady reproached herself bitterly for eter having used a rough 
^pression to her — ^how she wept, as they stuck up with wafers on the 
window, a ®aper notifying that the little rooms so long occupied were 
to let 1 They never would have such lodgers again, that was quite 
clear. After-life proved the truth of this melancholy prophecy : and 
Mrs. Clapp revenged herself for the deterioration of mankind by levj^ 
ing thq most savage contributions upon the tea-caddied ancMigg* “of 
mutton of her locataires. Most of them Scolded and^ grunAled ; some 
of them did not pay ; none of them stayed. The landlady might well 
regret those old, old friends, who had kft her# • 

for Miss Mary, her sorrow at Amelia’s departure was such as I 
shall not attempt to depict. From childhood upwards she had been 
with her daily, and had attached herself so passionately to that deah 
good lady, that when the grand barouche came to car^ her off into 
splendour, she fainted in the arms of her friend, who was indeed 
scarcely less affected than the gc^d-natored girl. Amelia loved her 
like a daughter. During eleven years the girl had been her constant 
Triend and associate. The separation was a very painful one indeed to 
her. But it was of course arranged that Mary was to come and stay 
ofteff at the grand new house whither Mrs, Osborne was going ; and 
where Mary was sure she would never be so happy as she had been in 
their humble cot as Mis^ Clapp called It in the language of^the novels 
which she lov^, 

• Let us hope she was wrong in her judgment. Poor Emmy’^ days 
<^happine$i$i}j3td l?een very .jew^ jhat humble c^t, . A gloomy 
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had oppressed her there. She never liked to come back to the house 
after she had left it, or to /ace the landlady who had tyrannised over 
her when ill-humoured and unpaid ; or when pleased had treated her 
a coarse familiarity scarcely less odious. Her servility and 
fulsome compliments when Emmy was in prosperity were not more to 
that lady’s liking. She cast about notes of admiration all over the 
new house, extolling every article of furniture or ornament; she 
fingered Mrs. Osborne’s dresses, and calculated their price. Nothing 
could be too good for that sweet lady,* she ifowed and protested. But 
cn the vulgar sycophant who now paid court to her, Emmy always 
remembered the coarse tyrant who h&d made her miserable many a 
time ; to whom she had been forced to put up petitions for time, wnen 
the rent was overdue ; who cried out at her extravagance if she bought 
delicacies for her ailing mother or father ; who had seen her humble 
and tragipled up^»n her. • 

r Nobody ever heard of these griefs, which* had been part of our poor 
little woman’s lot in life. She kept them secret from her father, whose 
improvidence was the cause of much of her misery. She had to bear 
all the blame of his misdoings, and indeed was so utterly gentle and 
humbfe as to be made by nature for a victim. 

I tiope she is not td suffer much more of that hard usage. And, 4s 
in all griefs, there is said to be some consolation, 1 may mention that 
poor Mary, when left at her friend’s departure in a hysterical condition^ 
was placed under the medical treatment of the young fellow from the 
surgery, under whose care she rallied after a short period. Emmv, 
when she went away from Brompton, endowed Mary with every article 
of furniture that the house contained : only taking away her pictures 
(the two pictures over the bed) and her piano — that litttle old piano 
which had now passed into a plaintive jingling old age, but whicn she 
res^ons of her own. She was a child when first she played on 
it : andner parents gave it h^. It had been given to her again since, 
as the readbr may remember, when her father’s house was gone to 
ruinji and the instrument was recovered out of the wreck. 

Major Dobbin was ^xceedifigly pleased, when, as he was super- 
intending the arrangements of Jos’s new house, which the Major 
insisted should be veiy handsome and comfortable ; the cart arrived 
frbm Brompton, bringinp^ the tnmks andiband-boxes of the emigrants 
from that vill^e, and with them the old piano. Amelia would nave it 
up in her sitting-room, a neat little, apartment on the second floor, 
adjoining her father’s chamber: and where the old gentleman sat# 
comvonly of evenings. • 

When the men appeared then bearing this old music-box, and 
Amelia gave orders that it should be placed in the chamber af9reaaid, 
Dobbin was quite elated. ** I ’m glad* you ’ve kept it,” he said In a 
very sentimental manner. “ I was afraid you did’nt care about it.” 

** I value it more than anything I have in the%orld,” said Amelia, 
you, Amelia?” cried the Major. The fact was, as he 
bo^t it himself, though he never said anything about it, it never 
IVWed into his head t;o, 9 U|»pia(»e ttiat Snun)r should*tUiik anybody 
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else was the purchaser, and as a matter of course, he fancied that she 
knew the gift came from him. “ Do you, Atjielia ? ” he said ; and the 
question, the great question of all, was trembling on his lips, when 
£mmy replied — 

“ Can 1 do otherwise? — did not^^ give it me ?” 

“ I did not know,” said poor old Dob, and his countenance fell. 

Emmy did not note the circumstance at the time, nor take imme- 
diate heed of the very d!smal expression which honest Dobbin^ 
countenance assumed ; but^he tnought of it afterwards* And then it 
struck her, with inexpressible pain and mortification too/»that it was • 
William who was the giver of the piano ; and not George, as she had 
fancied. It was not George's gift; the only one which she had 
received from her lover, as she thought — the thine she had cherished 
beyond all others — her dearest relic and prize. J^e had spoken to it 
about George ; played his favourite airs upon it ; sate for long (|vcning 
hours, touching, to the bd^t of her simple art, melancholy harmonie% 
on the keys, and weeping* over them in silence. -It was not George’s 
relic. It was valueless now. The next time that old Sedley asked her 
to play, she said it was shockingly out of tune, that she hac^a headache, < 
tha[t‘she couldn’t play, • \ 

Then, according to her custom, she rebuked Herself for her pettish- 
ness and ingratitude, and determined to make a reparation to honest 
William for the slight she had not expressed to him, but had felt for 
his piano. A few days afterwards, as they were* seated in the drawing- 
room, where Jos had fallen asleep with great comfort after dinner, 
Amelia said with rather a faltering voice to Majot Dobbin, — 

I have to beg your pardon for something.” 

About what ? ” said he. 

About — ^about that little square piano. I never thanked you for 
it when you gave it me ; many, many years ago, before I ^ms mgaaedi^ 

1 thought somebody else had given it. JThank you, William.” She 
held out her hand; but the poor little woman’s heart was meeding; 
and as for her eyes, of course they were at their work. » 

William could hold no more. Amelfh, Amelia,” he said, " t 
did buy it for you. I loved you then as I do now. I must tell you. 

I think I loved you ftom the first minute that 1 saw you, when George* 
brought me to your house, to show me the Amelia' whom he was 
engaged to. You were but a girl, in white, with large singlets ; you 
came down singing— do you remember ?— and we went to VauxhalL 
^Since then I have thought of but one woman in the world, and that 
was you, 1 think there is no hour of the day has passed for twelve 
years that I haven’t thought of you. I came to tell you this before 1 
went tp Jndia, but you did not care, and I hadn’t the heart to speak. 
You did nof care whether I stayed or went.” 

“ I was very ungrateful,” Amelia said. 

"No; only indiffefbnt^” Dobbin continued, desperately. I 
noticing to make a woman to be otherwise. I know what you are 
feeling now. You are hurt in your heart at that discovery anout the * 
piano ; and that ft came from me aiul not ftom George, I forgot^ Or 
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should never have spoken of it so. It is for me to ask year pardon for 
being a fool foi a moment, and thinking that years of constancy and 
devotion might have pleaded with you.” 

It is you' who are cruel now,” Amelia said with some spirit. 
“ George is my husband, here ani^^in heaven. How could I love any 
other but him t I am his now as when you first saw me, dear William. 
It was he who told me how good and generous you were, and who 
taught me to love you as a brother. Have you not been everything to 
me and my l^oy ? Our dearest, truect, ki^jdest, friend and proteptor ? 
r Had you come a few months sooner perhaps yefu might have spared 
me that — that dreadful parting. O, it nearly killed me, William — but 
you didn’t come, though I wished and prayed for you to come, and 
they took him too away from me. Isn’t he a noble boy, William ? Be 
his friend still andmiine” — and here her voice broke, and she hid her 
face on his shoplder. ' i. 

t Th^e Major folded his arms round her, holding her to him as if she 
was a child, and kissed her head. “ 1 will not change, dear Amelia,” 
he said. “ I ask for no more than your love. I think I would not 
have it otherwise. Only let me stay near you, and seo you often.” 

‘I Yes, often,” Amelia said. ,And so William was at liberty to look 
and 'long : as the poor boy at senool who has no money may sigh ^ter 
the contents of the tart-woman’s tray. , 


CHAPTER LX. 

RETURNS TO THE GENTEEL WORLD. 

Good fortune now begins to smile upon Amelia. We are ^lad to get 
her out of that low sphere in which she has been creeping hitherto, and 
introduce her into a polite circle ; not so grand and refined as that in 
which our other female friend, Mrs. Becky, h^ appeared, but still 
having no small pretensions to gentility and fashion. Jos’s friends 
were all from the three presidencies, £nd his new house was in the 
comfortable Anglo-Indian district of which Moira Place is the centre. 
Minto Square, Great Clive Street; Warren Street, Hastings Street, 
OqJjterlony Place, Plassy Square, Assaye Tfrrace, (“ Gardens ” was a* 
^licitous word not applied to stucco houses with asphalte terraces ih 
front, so early ps 1827) — who does not know these respectable abodes 
of the retired Indian aristocracy, and the quarter which Mr* W^nham 
calls the Black Hole, in a word? Jos^s position in life was not grand 
enough to entitle him to a house in Moira l^lac#, where none can live 
but retired Members of Council, . and partners of Indian firms (who 
break after having s^tled a hunted thousand pounds on their wives, 
^ retire intocohi^iu^vep^l^^ a country place and four thousand 
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a year) : he engaged a comfortable house of a second or third-rate 
order in Gillespie Street, purchasing the carpets, costiy mirrors, and 
handsome and appropriate planned furniturft by Seddons, from the 
assignees of Mr. Scape, lately admitted partner into the great Calcutta 
House of Fogle, Fi^e, and Cracl^man, in which poor Scape had 
embarked seventy thousand pounds, the earnings of a long and honour- 
able life, taking Fake’s place, who retired to a princely Park in Sussex, 
(the Fogles have been long <)ut of the firm, and Sir Horace Fogle is 
about; to be raised to the peerage as Baron Bandanna)— admitted, I 
say, partner into the great agency house of Fogle and Fakg two years 
before it failed for a million, and «plunged half the Indian public into 
misery* and ruin. 

Scape, ruined, honest, and broken-hearted at sixty-five years of age, 
went out to Calcutta to wipd up the afiairs of the house. Walter Scape 
was withdrawn from Eton, and put into a merchant’s hpuse. Florence 
Scape,* Fanny Scape, and tl^cir mother faded away* to Boulogife, anc^ 
will be heard of no more. -To be brief, Jos stepped in and bought their 
carpets and sideboards, and admired hiifiself in the mirrors which had 
reflected their kind handsome faces. The Scape tradesmen, all honour- 
ably pai^, left their cards, and were eager to supply the new^ housed old. 
The* large men in white waistcoats, who waited# at Scape’s dinners, 
green-groc^s, bank-porters, and milkmen in their private capacity, 
left their addresses, and in^r^iated themselves with the butler. Mr. 
Chummy, the chimney-punner,’wlio had swep the last three families, 
tried to coax the butler and the boy under him, whose duty it was to go 
out covered with buttons and with stripes down his trowsers, for the 
protection of Mrs. Amelia whenever she chose to walk abroad. 

It was a modest establishment. The butler was Jos’s valet also, and 
never was more drunk than a butler in a small family should be who 
has a proper regard for his master’s wine. Emmy was supplied with 
maid, grown on Sir William Dobbin’s suburban estate : a*good!^rl, 
whose kindness and humility disarmed MrS. Osborne, who \«is at first 
terrified at the idea of having a servant to wait upon herself, who did 
not in the least know how to use one, and •who always spoke 'to 
domestics with the most reverential politeness. But this maid was very 
useful in the family, in dexterously tending old Mr. Sedley, who kept 
almost entirely to his own quarter of the house, and never mixed in ’ 
any of the gay doings which took place there. 

Numbers of people came to see Mrs. Osborne. LadyT)obbin and 
daughters were delighted at her change of fortune, and waited upon 
her. Miss Osborne from Russell Square came in her grand chariot 
with the flaming hammercloth emblazoned with the Leeds arms.^ Jos 
was reported to be immensely rich. Old Osborne had no objection 
that Glofgy# should inherit his yncle’s property as weU as his own. 

Damn it, we will make a man of the feller,” he said ; and 1 ’ll see ^ 
him in Parliament befere ,I die,' You may go and see his mother, 
Miss O., though I ’ll never set eyes on her and Miss Osborne earner ? 
Emfliy, you may be sure, was very glad to see her, and so be broughit^ 
^arer to Qeorge. • That young fellownW albwed come much moip9 
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frequently tha^ before to visit his mother. He dined once or twice a 
week in Gillespie Street, ^nd bullied the servants and his relations there, 
just as he did in Russell Square. 

He was always respectful to Major Dobbin, however, and mote 
modest in his demeanour when that gentleman was present. He was 
a clever lad, and afraid of the Mmor. George could not help admiring 
his friend’s simplicity, his good-humour, his various learning quietly 
imparted, his general love of truth and justice. He had met no such 
man as yet it the course of his experience, and. he had an instinctive 
liking for & gentleman. He hung tbndly by his god-father’s side ; and 
it was his delight to walk in the ParUs and hear Dobbin talk; William 
told George about his father, about India and Waterloo, about every- 
thing but himself. When George was more than usually pert and 
conceited, the Major made jokes at him, which Mrs. Osborne thought 
very o^ruel. Ohe day, taking him to the play, and the bo/ declining to 
•go into the pit because it was vulgar, the Major took him to the boxes, 
left him there, and went down himself to the pit. He had not been 
seated there very long, before he felt an arm thrust under his, and a 
dandy littlq^ hand in a kid-glove squeezing his arm. Cieorge had seen 
thejabsurdity of his ways, and come down from the upper rd|;ioh, A 
tender laugh of bendvolence lighted up old Dobbin’s face and eyfes as 
he looked at the repentant little prodigal. He loved the boy, as he did 
everything that belonged to Amelia. How charmed she was when ishe 
heard of this instance of George’s goodness I Her eyes looked more 
kindly on Dobbin than they ever had done. She blushed, he thought, 
after looking at him so. 

» Georgy never tired of his praises of the Major to his mother. “ I 
like him, Mamma, because he knows such lots of things ; and he ain’t 
like old Veal, who is always bragging and using such long words, don’t 
•*yoi 4 aknow*? The chaps call him ‘ Longtail ’ at school, I gave him 
the name; ain’t it capitals But Dob reads Latin like English, and 
French and that ; and when we go out together he tells me stories 
about my Papa, and never about himself; though I heaid Colonel 
Buckler, at GrandpapsPs, say that he was one of the bravest ofgcers in 
the army, and had distinguished himself ever so much. Grandpaba 
was quite surprised, and said * That feller ! Why, 1 didn’t think he 
could say Bo to a goose’ — but /»know he could, couldn’t he 
Mamma? ”% 

Emmy laughed : she thought it was very likely the Major could do 
thus much. ^ 

-*If there was a sincere liking between George and the M^*or,.it 
must be confessed that between the boy and his uncle no great love 
existed. George had got a way of blowing out his cheeks, a9d4>u^ng 
his hands in hiis waistcoat pockets, and sa^^ng, God bl^s^ my sotil, 
ddn’t say so,” so e^cactly after theikshion of old Jos, that it was impos- 
sible to restrain from laughter. The servants %rovL\i explode at dinner 
if die tad, asking for something which wasn’t at table, put On|,tha^ 
!Pfmnt«^ance and^used that favotcrite phrase* Even Dobbin wotw 
Ifltpot ont a sudd^ ntjbetbay’s oiinucij, If George did not 
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mimic his uncle to his face, it was only by Dobbin’s rebukes and 
Amelia’s terrified entreaties that the little scapegrace w& induced to 
resist. And the worthy civilian being haunted by a dim consciousness 
that the lad thought him an ass, and was inclined to turn him into 
ridicule, used to be extremely timorous and, of course, doubly pompous 
and dignified in the presence of Master Georgy. When it was 
announced that the young gentleman was expected in Gillespie Street 
* to dine with his mother, Mr# Jos commoiuy found that he had an 
engagement at the Clu^. Perhapsf nobody was much grieved at his 
absence. On those days Mr. Sedley would commonly be induced to 
come out from his place of refugfi in the upper storeys; and there 
would be a small family party, whereof Major Dobbin pretty generally 
formed one. He was the a7ni de la maison; old Sedley’s friend, 
Emmy’s friend, Georgy’s friond, Jos’s counsel and adviker. “He might 
. almost as well be at Madras for anything we see of him,” Miss ^nn 
Dobbin* remarked, at Cambeiawell. Ah! Miss Ann, did it not strike 
you that it was not you whoth the Major wanted to marry ! 

Joseph Sedley then led a life of dignified ojipsity such as became a 
person of his eminence. His very first point, ofxourse, was ^ become 
a member of the Oriental Club : where he spent his mornings in Sliie 
company of his brother Indians, where he dined, or Whence he brougnt 
home men t« dine. 

Amelia had to receive and entertain these gentlemen and their 
ladies. From these she heard how soon Smith would be in Council, 
' how many lacs Jones had brought home with him : how Thomson’s 
•House in London had refused the bills drawn by Thomson, Kibobjee 
and Co., the Bombay House, and how it was thought the Calcutta 
House must go too : how very imprudent, to say the least of it, Mrs. 
Brown’s conduct (wife of Brown of the Ahmednu^gar Irregulars) had 
been with young Swankey of the Body Guard, sitting up witl^, him^OP 
deck yntil all hours, and losing themselves they were riding out at 
the Cape ; hdw Mrs. Hardyman had had out her thirteen* sisters, 
daughters of a country curate, the Rev. Felix Rabbits, ^d married 
eleven of them, seven high up in the service : hbw Honmy was wild 
because liis wife would stay in Europe, and Trotter was appointed 
Collector at Ummerapdbra. This and similar talk took place, at the 
grand dinners all round. They h^d the same conversation ; the same 
silver dishes ; the same saddles of mutton, boiled turkeys, a^ entries. 
Politics set in a short time after dessert, when the ladies retired up 
stairs and talked about their complaints and their children. 

JHutaio nomine^ it is all the same. Don’t the barristers’ wives talk 
about Circuit? — don’t the soldiers’ ladies gossip about the Regiment ^ 
don’t thcj^clergymen’s ladies discourse about Sunday Schools, and who 
t^es whose duty? — don’t the very greatest ladies of all talk about that 
small clique of ^sons to whom they belong, and why shall our Indian 
friends not have their owft conversation ? — o^y I adniit it is slow fi^ 
tim iavmen whose fate it sometimes is to sit by and listen. 

Beote long Emmy had a visiting-book, and waj driving abopit' 
r^larly in a odxxHkge, calling upon lAdy Bludyer Xwife of Maj6^ 
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General Sir Roger Bludyer, K.C.B., Bengal Army) ; Lady Huff, wife 
of Sir G. Huff, Bombay ditto ; Mrs. Pice, the lady of Pioe the Director, 
&c. We are not long in using ourselves to changes in life. That 
carriage came round to Gillespie Street every day ; that buttony boy 
sprang up and down fmni the^box with Emmy^s and Jos’s visiting 
cards ; at stated hours Emmy and the carriage went for Jos to the 
Club, and took him an airing ; or, putting old Sedley into the vehicle, 
she drove the old man round the Regen/’s Park. The lady’s-maid and 
the chariot^ the visiting-book and • the outtony page, became soon as 
familiar to Amelia as the humble routine of Brompton. ^ She* accom- 
modated! herself to one as to the other. If Fate had ordained that she 
should be a duchess, she would even have done that duty too. She 
was voted, in Jos’s female society, rather a pleasing young person — ^not 
much in her, but pleasing, and that sort of thing. 

The mei^. as usual, liked her artless kindness and • simple refined 
denifeanour. The gallant young Indian ^dandies at home on furlough 
— immense dandies these — chained and moustached — driving in tearing 
cabs, the pillars of the theatres, living at West End Hotels, — ^never- 
theless admired Mrs. Osborne, liked to bow to her carriage in the Park, 
aifd to be admitted to have the honour of paying her a morning visit. 
Swankey of the I\ody Guari himself, that dangerous youth, and the 
greatest buck of all the Indian army now on leave, was pne day dis- 
covered by Major Dobbin tHc-d,4He with Amelia, and describing the 
sport of pig-sticking to her with great humour and eloquence : and he 
spoke afterwards of a d — d king’s officer that’s always hanging about 
the house — a long, thin, queer-looking oldish fellow — a dry fellow, 
though, that took the shine out of a man in the talking line. 

Had the Major possessed a little more personal vanity he would 
have been jealous of so dangerous a young buck, as that fascinating 
Bengal Captain. But Dobbin was of too simple and generous a nature 
to-havc hny doubts about Amelia. He was glad that the young men 
should tpay her respect f and that others should admire her. Ever 
since her womanhood almost, had she not been persecuted and under- 
valued? It ‘pleased Jiim tew sec how kindness brought out her good 
qualities, and how her spirits gently refee with her prosperity. Any 
person who appreciated her paid a complimgit to the Major’s good 
Judgment— that is, if a man may be said to have good judgment who 

is under the influence of Love’s delu^on. 

% 

After Jos went to Court, whi’ch we may be sure he did as a loyal 
subject of his Sovereign (showing himself in his full court suit at tlie 
tlub, whither Dobbin came to fetch him & a very shabby old unifotm,) 
he who had always been a staunch Loyalist and admirer of George I V„ 
became such a tremendous Tory and pillar of the St£^e, thAt he was 
for having Amelia to go to a dramng-room, too. He somehow bad 
worked himself up to believe that he was imp^cated in the maintenance 
of the public welfare, and that the Sovereign would not be happy 
unless Jos Sedley and bis family appeared to rally round him af 
James’s, 
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Emmy laughed. “Shall I wear the family diamonds, 
said. “ ^ • 

I wish you would let me buy you some,” thought the Major. I 
should like to see any that were too good for you.” 


CHAPTfiR LXI. 

IN WHICH TWO LIGHTS ARE PUT OUT. 

• 

THEUE^came h day when the round of decorous pleasurds and sojemn 
gaieties* in which Mr. Jos SeWley’s family indulged, wks interrupted by « 
an event which happens in ftiost houses. As you ascend the staircase 
of your house from the drawing towards the bed-room floors, you may 
have remarked a little arch in the wall right before you, which at once 
rives Mght to the stair which leads from«the second story tS the ttird 
(where the nursery and servants’ chambers commtftily are) and serves 
for another purpose of utility, of which the undertaker’s men can give 
you a notion. They rest the coffins upon that arch, or pass them 
through it so as not to disturb in any unseemly manner the cold tenant 
slumbering within the black arch. 

That second-floor arch in a London house, looking up and down 
the well of the staircase, and commanding the main thoroughfare by 
which the inhabitants are passing ; by which cook lurks down before 
daylight to scour her pots and pans in the kitchen ; by which young 
master stealthily ascends, having left his boots in the halL anc^et 
himself in after dawn from a jolly night at the Club ; down which Suss 
comes rustling in fresh ribbons and spreading muslins, brillfknt and 
beautiful, and prepared for conquest and the ball ; or Ulster Tommy 
slides, preferring the bannisters for a m(bde of^conveyance, and dis- 
daining danger and the stair ; down which the mother is fondly carried 
smiling in her strong husband’s arms, as he steps steadily step by step, 
and foUowed by the monthly nur^, on the day when the medicai man 
has pronounced that the charming patient may go down, stairs ; up 
which John lurks to bed, yawning with a sputtering tallow candle, and 
to gather up before sunrise the boots which are awaiting him in the 
pd^sages that stair, up orriown which babies are carried, old peoj^e 
are helped, guests are marshalled to the ball, the parson walks to the 
christenmg, the doctor to the sick room, and the undertaker’s men to 
the upper floer— what a memento of Life, Death, and Vanity it is—* 
that arch and stair— if you choose to consider it, and sit on the land- 
ing, looking up and dowA the weU \ The doctor will come up to u$ too 
fin? tl» last time there, my friend 'm motley. The nurse will look in at 
tfie curtains, ahd you take no uotice-^and then she will fling open the 
udndows for a litae« and let in the air* Then they \7ill pnu down M 
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the front blinds of the house and live in the back rooms— then they 
will send fornthe lawyer and other men in black, &c. — Your comedy 
and mine will have been played then, and we shall be removed, O how 
far, from the trumpets, and the shouting, and the posture-making. If 
we are gentlefolks they will pq/; hatchments over our late domicile, 
with gilt cherubim, and mottoes stating that there is “Quiet in 
Heaven.” Your son will new furnish the house, or perhaps let it, 
and go into a more modern quarter ; your name will be among the 
“ Members ^Deceased,” in the lists lof yojir clubs next year. H^owever 
much yOjU may be mourned, your widow will like to have her weeds 
neatly made — the cook will send or come up to ask about dinner — 
the survivors will soon bear to look at your picture over the 'mantel-., 
piece, which will presently be deposed from the place of honour, to 
make way for the portrait of the son who reigns. 

Which ofj the dead are most tenderly and passionately deplored ? 

^ Thofee who love the survivors the least, believe. The death of a child 
occasions a passion of grief and frantic t^s, such as your end, brother 
reader, will never inspire. The death of an infant which scarce knew 
you, which a week’s absence from you would have caused to forget you, 
wijl strike^ you down more than the loss of your closest friend, or your 
first-born son — a man grown like yourself, with children of his‘ oivn. 
We may be harsh and stern with Judah and Simeon — ojur love and 
pity gushes out for Benjamin, the uttle one. And if you are old, as 
some reader of this may be or shall be — old and rich, or old and poor, 
you may one day be thinking for yourself—" These people are very 
good round about me ; but they won’t grieve too much when I am . 
gone. I am very rich, and they want my inheritance — or very poor, 
and they are tired of supporting me.” 

The period of mourning for Mrs. Sedley’s death was only just con- 
cluded, and Jos scarcely had had time to cast ofif his black and appear 
inlftie splendid waistcoats which he loved, when it became evident to 
those atout Mr. Sedley, that another event was at hand, and that the 
old man was about to go seek for his wife in the dark land whither she 
had preceded him. 4* The <>tate of my father’s health,” Jos Sedley 
solemnly remarked at the Club, “prevents me from giving my large 
parties this season : but if you wiu come in quietly at half-past sBc, 
Chutney, my boy, and take a homely dinner with one or two of the old 
set — 1 shall be always glad to see you f ” So Jos and his acquaintances 
dined and Hrank their claret among themselves in silence ; whilst ^e 
sands of life were running out in*tne old man’s glass up stairs, 
velvet-footed butler brought them their wine; and th^ compostiti. 
t&mselves to a rabber alter dinner: at which Major iDobbin woAld 
sometimes come and take a hand : and Mrs. Osborne would occasion- 
ally descend, Vhen her patient above was settled for the ]Q^ight,^hnd had 
commenced one of those lightly troubled slumbers which visit thd 
pillow of did age. s 

K The old man clung to his dai^ter during this sickness He 
would take his broths and medicineS^fiom scarcely other hdnii 
T<^ tend him nhnoet the business ofih^ hie; 
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was placed close by the door which opened into his chamber, and she 
was alive at the slightest nois^ or disturbance from tli^ couch of the 
querulous invalid. Though, to do him iustico^ he lay awake many an 
hour, silent and without stirring, unwilling to awaken his kind and 
vigilant nurse. 

He loved his daughter with more* fondness now, perhaps, than ever 
he had done since the days of her childhood. In the discharge of 
gentle offices and kind filial duties, this simple creature shone most 
especially. She walks into* the joom as silently as a sunbeam,” Mr. 
Dobbin thought, as he saw^her passing in and out frorh her father’s 
room : a cheerful sweetness lightipg up her face as she moored to and 
fro, graceful and noiseless. When women are brooding over their 
children, or busied in a sick room, who has not seen in their faces 
those sweet angelic beams of love and pity ? 

A secret Jeud of some 'years standing was thus healed : and with 
a tacit reconciliation. In jthese last hours and touched by her love 
and goodness, the old maq fdrgot all his grief against her,. and wrongs* 
which he and his wife had many a long night debated : how she had 
given up everything for her boy : how she was careless of her parents 
in thpir old age and misfortune, and only thdught of the child : ^ow 
absurdly and foolishly, impiously indedd, she toq]£ on, when George 
was removed from her. Old Sedley forgot these charges as he was 
making up*his last account, and did justice to the gentle and uncom- 
plaining little martyr. One night when she stole into his room, she 
found him awake, when the broken old man made his confession. 
** £mm^, 1 Ve been thinking we were very unkind and unjust to 

you,” he said, and put out his cold amd feeble hand to her. She knelt 
down and prayed by his bedside, as he did too, having still hold of her 
band. When our turn comes, friend, may we have such corqpany in 
our prayers. 

Perhaps as he was lying awake then, his life may hsf^e pinsed 
before him — his earl)r hopeful struggles, hi5*manly successes ana pros- 
perity, his downfal in his declining years, and his present helpless 
condition— no chance of revenge against Fortijgie, whicli had had the 
better of him — ^neither naifte nor money to bequeath — a spent-out, 
bootless life of defeat gnd disappointment, and the end here ! Which, 

I wonder, brother, reader, is the better lot, to die prosperous and 
famous, or poor and disappoiifted? To have, and to be forced to 
yi^ \ or to six^ out of life, having played and lost the gxftne ? That 
tnust be a strange feeling, when a day of our life comes and we say, 
%T<hmarr&w^ success or failure won’t matter much : and the sun will 
rise, and ah the myriads oHnankind go to their work or their pleastEre 
9 $ usual, but 1 shall be out of the turmoil.” 

So there ^ame one morning and sunrise, when all the*world got up 
sat about its various worn and* j^easures, with the excepuon of 
Old Joseph Sedley, whg was not to fight with fortune, or to hope 0|[ 
achenie any num: but to gb and take up a quiet and utterly unkuowii 
''x^^nce in a c^ufobyard at Brompton By the side of bis old 
v and Geoiigy bis i^nmihs m the 
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in a black cloth coach. Jos came on purpose from the Star and Garter 
at Richmond, whither he retreated after the deploiable event. He did 
not care to remain in the house, with the-*^under the circumstances, 
you understand But Emmy staid and did her duty as usual. She 
was bowed down by no especial gi;)ef, and rather solemn than sortowfuL 
She prayed that hci own end might be as calm and painless, and 
thought with trust and reverence of the words which she had heard 
fiom hei fathci duiinghis illness, mdicati|ce of his faith, his resignation, 
and his futuie hope t 

Yes, I ^think that will be the better ending of the two, after all. 
Suppose you are p iiticularly nch and well to do, and say on that last 
day, I am very rich , I am tolerably well known , 1 have lived all my 
life m the best society, and, thank Heaven, come of a most respectable 
family I have served my King and country with honour. 1 was in 
Parliament for several years, where, I may say, my speeches were 
jlistcntd to, and pretty well received. I don’t owe any man a shilling 
on the contrary, I lent my old college fnendyjack Lazarus, fifty pounds, 
for which my executors will not press him. I leave my daughters with 
ten thousand pounds a-piece — very good portions for girls J bequeath 
my^ilate and furniture, my houfe in Baker Street, with a handsome join- 
turd, to my widow for her life , and my landed property, besides money 
in the funds, and my cellar of well-selected wine in Baker Sireet, to my 
son I leave twenty pound a-year to my valet ; and I defy any man 
after 1 am gone to find anything against my character.” Or suppose, 
on the other hand, your swan sinp quite a different sort of dirge, an4 
you say, “ I am a poor, blighted, dis^pointed old fellow, and have- 
made an utter failure through life, f was not endowed either with 
brains 01 with good foituue and confess that I have committed 
a hundred mistakes and blunders. I own to having forgotten my duty 
many a time. I ran’t pay what I owe. On my last bed I he utterly 
heip^ss dhd humble , and I pray forgiveness for my weakness, and 
throw myself with a eontrfte heart, at the feet of the Divme Mercy.” 
Which of these two speeches, think you, would be the best oration for 
yOui own fui^ral^ old Sedley made the last; and m that humble 
frame of mind, and holding by the hatfd of hts daughter, hfe and 
disappointment and vanity sank away from und^^ hum 

“ You see,” said old Osborne to Gebrge, "what coihes nf merit and 
mdustry, aiPd judicious speculations, and that Look at me and my 
banker’s account Look at your* poor grandfather, Sedley, and lus 
failure And yet he was a better man than I was, this day twenty 
yeais — a better man I should say, ^ ten tnousand pound.^ 

Beyond these people and Mr. Clapp’s family, wno came over from 
Brompton to pay a visit of condolence, not a single squl nUNre ever 
cared a penny piece about old John Sedley, or remembered the 
once of such aperson. ^ « 

When old UsbOme first heard from his Colonel Bu<^er 
Qftorgy has already informed ns) how distinguished an tmm 

M df inaredohty, 
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and expressed his surprise however such a feller as that should possess 
either brains or reputation. But he heard of the Maker’s fame from 
various members of his society. Sir WilliaSn Dobbin had a great 
opinion of his son, and narrated many stories illustrative of the Major’s 
learning, valour, and estimation in |he world’s opinion. Finally, his 
name appeared in the lists of one or two great parties of the nobility; 
and {this circumstance had a prodigious effect upon the old aristocrat 
of Russell Square. ^ 

The Major’s position, as j^ajrdian to Georgy, who^c possession 
had been ceded to hiS grandfother, rendered some meetings between 
the two gentlemen inevitable ; and it was in one of these that old 
Osborne, a keen man of business, looking into the Major’s accounts 
with his ward and the boy’s mother, got a hint which staggered him very 
much, and at once pained and pleased him, that it was out of William 
Dobbin’s own pocket that a part of the fund had been, supplied upon 
which *the poor widow and the child had subsisted. * * ^ 

When pressed upon the* point, Dobbin, who could not tell lies, 
blushed and stammered a good deal, and finally confessed. ‘‘The 
marriage,” he said, (at which his interlocutors face grew dark,) “ was 
very much my doing. 1 thought my p<}or -friend had gone^o far,^hat 
retreat from his engagement would have been dishonour to him, Ind 
death to ]^frs. Osborne ; and I could do no less, when she was 1^ 
without resources, than give what money 1 could spare to maintain her,” 
“ Major D,,” Mr. Osborne said, looking hard* at him, and turning 
very red too— “ You did me a great imury ; but give me leave to tcU 
you, Sir, you are an honest feller. There ’h my hand, Sir, though 
1 little taught that my flesh and blood was a living on you—” and the 
pair shook hands, with great confusion on Major Dobbin’s part, thus 
found out in his act of charitable hypocrisy. • 

He strove to soften the old man, ana reconcile him towards his 
son’s memory. “ He was such a noble fellow,” he said, “ tlAt all W us 
loved him, and would have done anything for him. I, as^a young 
man in those days, was flattered beyond measure by his Reference for 
me ; and was more pleased to be seen in his cfmpany man in that bf 
^ Commander^in-Chief. f never saw his equsu for pluck and daring, 
and all the qualities «of a soldier ; ” and Dobbin told the old father 
as many stones as he could remember regarding the gallantry and 
achievements of his son. “ Aifd Georgy is so like him,” the Major 
addi^ * 

» so like him that he m&kes me tremble sometimes,” the 

^aodfather said. 

* Oa one or two ev«nings*the Major came to dine with Mr. OsbOiiMi, 
(it «a« during’ aickness of Mr. Sedley), wd as the two 

saM evening after dinner ((U their talk was about ftie 

deqpartra hero. Tbe father boasted about him according to hie wosk 
glwiiying himself in reioupting bis son’s feats and gallantry, but bib 
.aftnod was at any rate better and more charitable than that in whidh 
*he bed been dbpbsed until tu viigBrd the poor Mlow ; aM #1 
OiristibHU heattebtteldad 

'■ . ft H 
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returning peace and good will. On the second evening old Osborne 
called Dobbin? William, just as he used to do at the time when Dobbin 
and George were boys together ; and the honest gentleman was pleased 
by that mark of reconciliation. 

On the next day at breakfast vhen Miss Osborne, with the asperi ty 
of her age and character, -ventured to make some remark reffecting 
slightingly upon the Major’s appearance or behaviour — the master of 
the house interrupted her. “ You’d hav§.been glad enough to git him 
for yourself , Miss O. But them g»apes*are sour. Ha! Hal JVIajor 
William a fine feller.” 

That he is, Grandpapa,” said Georgy, approvingly : and going up 
close to the old gentleman he took a hold of his large grey whiskers, .. 
and laughed in his face good-humouredly and kissed him. And he 
told the story at night to his mother : whq fully agreed with the boy. 

“ Indeed he is,” she said. “ Your dear father always said so. He is 
••one oV the best and most upright of men,”* Dobbin happened to drop ' 
in very soon after this conversation, which made Amelia blush perhaps ; 
and the young scapegrace increased the confusion by telling Dobbin 
the other part of the stpry. “ I say Dob,” he said, there ’s such an 
unsommon nice girl wants tq marry you. She ’s plenty of tin : she 
wears a front: and^she scolds the servants from morning till night.” 

“ Who is it ? ” asked Dobbin. ,, 

“ It ’s aunt O,” the boy answered, Grandpapa said so. And I 
say, Dob, how prime it . would be to have you for my uncle.” Old 
Sedley’s quavering voice from the next room at this moment weakly ’ 
called for Amelia and the laughing ended. 

That old Osborne’s mind was changing was pretty clear. He asked 
George about his uncle sometimes, and laughed at the boy’s imitation 
of the way in which Jos said “ God-bless-my-soul ” and gobbled his 
soijp. Tjjen he said, It ’s not respectful. Sir, of you younkers to be 
imimting of your relations. Miss O, when you go out a-diiving to-day, 
leave my card upon Mr. *Sedley, do you hear. There ’s no quarrel 
betwigst me and him anyhow.” 

The card liras retumed, and Jos and th^e Major were asked to dinner, 
— to a dinner the most splendid and stupid that perhaps ever Mr. 
Osborne gave ; every inch of the family plate was exhibited, and the 
best company was asked. Mr. Sedlw took down Miss O. to dinner, 
and she was very gracious to him ; whereas she hardly spoke to the 
Major, who sate apart from her, and by the side of Mr. Osborne, very 
timid. Jos said, with great solemnity, it was the best clear turtle soup 
hq had ever tasted in his life ; and aske(| Mr. Osborne where he 
his Madeira ? , ^ 

“ It is soipe of Sedley’s wine^” whispered the butler to his, master. 
f* IVe had it a long ,t^e, and paid a go^ figure for it, too,2? Mr.t>sbome 
said aloud to his gfW i and then whispered tojhdis right-hand neighb^ 
how he had got it the old chap’s # 

More than Onbe' lii& asked the Major about^about Mrs. Geoiges 
^ Osborne-^a theme dn which the Mmor could be very ploquentVhen 
. he chpjjfe , Qabomc pf ftw stt|googs.>^ her pt^oBste 
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attachment to her husband, whose memory she worshipped still, — of 
the tender and dutiful manner in which she had supposed her parents, 
and given up her boy, when it seemed to her "her duty to do so. You 
don’t know what she endured. Sir,*' said honest Dobbin, with a tremor 
in his voice ; “ and I hope and trusi you will be reconciled to her. If 
she took your son away from you, she gave hers to you ; and however 
much you loved your George, depend on it, she loved hers ten times 
more.” # 

“»By God, you arc a goo^ feller, Sir,” was all Mr. Osborne said. It 
had never, struck him that the widow would feel any paii^ at parting • 
with the boy, or that his having* a fine fortune could grieve her. A 
rccondliation was announced as speedy and incvitiible ; and Amelia’s 
heart already began to beat at the notion of the awful meeting with 
George’s father. . 

It was never, however, destined to take place. Old S^dlcy’s lingering 
illncs^ and death supervened, after which a meeting was for some tim^ 
impossible. That catastrophe ivnd other events may have worked upon 
Mr. Osborne. He was much shaken of late, and aged, and his mind 
was working inwardly. He had sent for bis lawyers, and probably 
changed something in his will The medical man who locked ini^ pro- 
nounced him shaky, agitated, and talked of a littic blood, and the sea- 
side ; but Jie took neither of these remedies. 

One day when he should have come down to, breakfast, his servant 
missing him, went into his dressing-room, and found him lying at the 
foot of the dressing-table in a fit. Miss Osborne was apprised ; the 
doctors were sent for : Georgy stopped away from school : the bleeders 
and cuppers came. Osborne partidly regained cognizance ; but never 
could speak again, though he tried dreadfully once or twice, and in four 
days he died. The doctors went down ; the undertaker’s mctt went up 
the stairs ; and all the shutters were shut towards the gard^ in Russell 
Square. Bullock rushed from the city in a^hurry. “ How much money 
had he left to that boy ? — ^not half, surely ? Surely share knd share 
alike between the three ? ” It was an agitating moment. 

What was it that poor qld man hai tried TOce or fwice in vain to 
say*? 'i hope it was that he wanted to see Amelia, and be reconcile 
before he left the world to therdear and faithful wife of his son : it was . 
most likely that ; for his will slmwed that the hatred which he had so 
long cherished had gone out of nis heart. 

They found in the pocket of hi^ dressing-gown the l&ter with the 
great red seal, which George had written him from Waterloo. He had 
nooked at the other papers^ too, relative to his son, for the key of jthe 
box in which he kept them was also in his pocket, and it was found 
the seals and envelopes had been broken — veiy likely^on the night 
beforelhb seizure — ^when the butler had taken him tea into his study^ 
and found him reading in the great red family bible. 

When the vrill was epened, it was found that half the property was 
left to George, and the remainder between the two sisters. Mr. Bullock 
to continue, for their ioint benefit, the affairs of the commercial houses 
or to go out, as be thought fit An aanuity of fiv^ hundred poucuh^ 
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ch^irgeable on George’s property, was left to his mother, ^ the widow of 
my beloved son* George Osborne,* who was to resume the guardianship 
of the boy. 

* Major William Dobbin, my beloved son’s friend,’ was appointed 
executor ; ^ and as out of his kindness and bounty, and with his own 
private funds, he maintained my grandson, and my son’s widow, when 
they were otherwise without means of support,’ (the testator went on to 
say) ‘ I hereby thank him heartily, for hisi love and regard for them ; 
and beseech him to accept such a sum as pay be sufficient to purchase 
« his commission as a Lieutenant-Colonel, or to be disposed oi in any 
way he may think fit.* 

When Amelia heard that her father-in-law was reconciled to her, her 
heart melted, and she was grateful for the fortune left to her. But when 
she heard how Geoi-gy was restored to her, and knew how and by whom, 
and how it was* William’s bounty that supported her in poverty, how it 
tiras William who gave her her husband and her son — O, then shfc sank 
on her knees, and prayed for blessings on that constant and kind heart : 
she bowed down and humbled herself, and kissed the feet, as it were, 
of that beautiful and generous affection. ' 

i^nd gratitude was all that she had to pay back for such admirable 
devotion and benefits — only gratitude I If she thought of any other 
return, the image of George stood up out of the grave, and said, ‘‘You 
are mine, and mine only, now and for ever.” 

William knew her feelings : had he not passed his whole life in 
divining them ? 

When the nature of Mr. Osborne’s will became known to the world, 
it was edifying to remark how Mrs. George Osborne rose in the estima- 
tion of the people forming her circle of acquaintance. The servants 
• of Jm’s establishment, ^ho used to question her humble orders, and 
say uiey would “ ask Mastqr,” whether or not they could obey, never 
thought dow of that sort of appeal. The cook forgot to sneer at her 
shabby old gqwns (which, indeed, were quite eclipsed by that l^y’s 
finery when she was dftssed tb go to churgh of a Sunday evening), the 
others no longer grumbled at the sound of her bell, or delftyed to 
. answer that summons. The coachman^ who grumbled that his osses 
should be brought out, and his carriage made into an ospital for that 
old feller aqd Mrs. O., drove her with the utmost alacrity now, and 
trembling lest he should be supei:seded by Mr. Osborne’s coachman, 
asked “ what them there Russell Square coachmen knew about town, 
and whether was fit to sit on a box befpre a lady ? ” Jos’s friends,^ 
male and female, suddenly became interested about Emmy, ^d cards , 
of condolence^ultiplied on her hall table. Jos himself, who had looked 
on her as a goodnatured harmless pauper, to whom it was his^uty to 
give victuals and shelter, paid her and the rich little boy, his nephew, 
the greatest respect-^^was anxious that she should have change and 
amusement after her troubles and trials, “ poor dear girl ’’—and began 
h) appear at the breakfast-table, and most particularly to ask ho^ she 
v^ould like to disj^se of the |||^ ^ 
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In her capacity of guardian to Georgy, she, with the, consent of the 
Major, her fellow-trustee, begged Miss Osborne to live in the RusseU 
Square house as long as ever she chose to dwell there ; but that lady, 
with thanks, declared that she never could think of remaining alone in 
that melancholy mansion, and departed in deep mourning, to Chelten- 
ham, with a couple of her old domestics. The rest were liberally paid 
and dismissed ; the faithful old butler, whom Mrs. Osborne proposed 
to retain, resigning and preffirrin^ to invest his savings in a pulilic- 
houscjl where, let us hope, be was not unprosperous. Miss Osborne 
not choosing to live in Russell Square, Mrs. Osborne also? after con- 
sultation, declined to occupy the gloomy old mansion there. The 
house was dismantled ; the rich furniture and effects, the awful chande- 
liers and dreary blank mirrors packed away and hidjdcn, the rich rose- 
wood drawing-room suite ^fras muffled in straw, the carpets were rolled 
up and corded, the small select library of well-bound. bobks was stowed 
into two wine chests, and tl\e ^holc paraphernalia rolled away in several? 
enormous vans to the Pantechnicon, where they were, to. lie until 
Georgy’s majority. And the great heavy dark plate-chests went off to 
Messrs. Stumpy and Rowdy, to lie .in the cellars of thctfc emi|pent 
bankers until the same period should arfive. k 

One day Emmy with George in her hand an(f clad in deep sables 
went to visft the deserted mansion which she had not entered since she 
was a girl. The place in front was littered with straw where the vans 
had been laden and rolled off. They went into the great blank robms, 
the walls of which bore the marks where the pictures and mirrors had 
hung. Then they went up the great blank stone-staircases into the 
upper rooms, into that where grandpapa died, as George said in a 
whisper, and then higher still into George’s own room. The boy was 
still clinging by her side, but she thought of another besides him. She 
knew that it had been his father’s room as well as his own. • 

She went up to one of the open windows^ (one of those at ^hich she 
used to gaze with a sick heart when the child was first taken from her) 
and thence as she looked out she could ^ee ovgr .the twees of RusseU 
Square, the old house in which she herself was bf)ru, and where she 
had passed so many happy days of sacred youth. They all came back 
to her, the pleasant holidays, fhe kind faces, the careless, joyful past 
t^es ; and the long pains and tiials that had since cast her down. She 
thought of these and of the man who had been her constant protector, 
her good genius, her sole benefactor, -her tender and generous friend. 

- Look here, mother,” said Georgy, “ here a G.- O. scratched on 
tne glass with a diamond ; 1 never saw it before, I never did it.” ^ 

• It was your father’s room long long before you were bom, George,” 
she said) ana she blushed as she kissed the boy. * 

She was ^ery silent as they drove back to Richmond where they 
had taken a temporary Ijouse : where the smiling lawyers used to come^ 
bustling over to see her: (and we may be sure noted the visit in the 
bill) ^nd where of course there was a room for Major Dobbin too, whq 
rode over frequent]|^, having much business to transaot in behalf of 
little ward. 
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(Jcorgy at t>is time was removed from Mr. Veal’s on an unlimited 
holiday, and that gentleman was engaged to prepare an inscription for 
a fine mai ble slab, to be placed up in the F oundling under the monument 
of Captain Ceoige Osborne. 

The female Bullock, aunt of Georgy, although despoiled by that 
little monster of one-half of the sum which she expected from her 
father, ncveitheless showed her chanjabletcss oi spirit by being recon- 
ciled to the mother and the boy. RoehaiApton as not far Irom Rich- 
mond, and* one day the chariot, with^the golden Bullocks emblazoned 
on the panels, and the flacc id children within, drove to Amelia’s house 
at Richmond ; and the BlHIoch family made an irruption into the garden, 
where Amelia was reading a book, Jos was in an arbour placidly dipping 
strawbemes into wine, and the Major in oncf of his Indian jackets was 
giving* a back to Georgy, who chose to jump over him. He weijt over 
nis head, and bounded into the little advaitcc of Bullocks, with immense 
black bows in their hats, and huge black sashes, accompanying their 
mourning mamma. 

“ He isfjust of the k'ge for Rosa,” the fond parent thought; and 
glariced towards thaj^ dear child, an unwholesome little Miss of €pven 
years of age. 

“ Rosa, go and kiss your dear cousin,” Mrs. Frederick said. ** Don’t 
you know me, George ? — I am your aunt.” 

“ I know you well enough,” George said ; “ but I don’t like kissing, 
please and he retreated from the obedient caresses of his cousin. 

‘‘Take me to your dear mamma, you droll child,” Mrs. Frederick 
said ; and those ladies accordingly met, after an absence of more than 
fifteen ypars. During Emmy’s cares and poverty the other had never 
once thought about coming to see her ; but now that she was decently 
prosperous in the world, her sister-in-law came to her as a matter of 
course. ^ • 

So did numbers more. Our old friend. Miss Schwartz, and her 
husband camt thundering ojrer from Hampton Court, with flaming 
yellow livenes, and was as impetuously mnd of Amelia as evei. 
Schwartz would have liked her always if she could have seen her. One 
must do her that justice. But, que vdulez vous ? — in this vast town 
one has not the time to go and seek ene’s friends ; if they drop out ot 
the rank th^y disappear, and we march on without them. Who is ever 
missed in Vanity Fair? 

But so, in a word, and before the period of grief for Mr. Osborne’s 
dcdih had subsided, Emmy found herself iif the centre of a very genteel 
circle indeed ; the members of which could not conceive that anybody 
belonging to it was not very lucky. There was scarce one o£the ladies 
that hadn’t a relation a peer, though the husband might be a drysalter 
in the City. Some of the ladies were very bjue and well informed; 
reading Mrs. Somerville, and frequenting the Royal Institution; others 
were severe and Evan^lical, and held by Exeter HalL Emmy, it 
must be confessed, found herself entirdy at a loss in the midst m their 
(:lavcrs,and suffer^ wofuUy on the one or two occasions in which she 
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was compelled to accept Mrs. Frederick Bullock’s hospitalities. Thut 
lady persisted in patronising her, and determined nioJt graciously to 
form her. She found Amelia’s milliners foi' her, and regulated her 
household and her manners. She drove over constantly from Roe- 
hampton, and entertained her friend#with faint fashionable fiddlefad<lle 
and feeble Court slipslop. Jos liked to hear it, but the Major used to 
go off growling at tfie appearance of this woman, with her twopenny 
gentility. He went to sleep ^|nder Frederick Bnllork’s bald head, after 
dinnqr, at one of the bankerjs besi parties, (Fred was still, anxious that 
the balance of the Osborne property should be transferred fr^m Stumpy 
and Rowdy’s to them), and whilst*Amclia, who did not know Latin, or 
who wrote the last crack article in the Edinburgh, and did not in the 
least deplore, or othci*wise, Mr. Peel’s late extraordinary tergiversation 
in the fatal Catholic Relief Bill, sate dumb amongst the ladies in the 
grand drawiflg-room, looking out upon velvet lawns, trijji gravel walks, 
and glistening hot>houses. • . * * • 

“She seems goodnatured but insipid,” said Mrs. Rowdy; “that 
Major seems to be particularly 

“ She wants ion sadly,” said Mrs. HollypQk. “ My dear creature, 
you never will be able to form her.” » ^ 

“ She is dreadfully ignorant or indifferent,” said Mrs. Glowry, with 
a voice as if from the grave, and a sad shake of the head and turban — 
“ I asked her if she thought that it was in 1836, according to Mr. Jowls, 
or in 1^839, according to Mr. Wapshot. that the Pope was to fall : and 
she said — ‘ Poor Pope 1 I hope not — ^What has he done ? ’ ” 

“ She is my brother’s widow, my dear friends,” Mrs. Frederick 
replied, “ and as such I think we’re all bound to give her every attention 
and instruction on entering into the world. You may f incy there can 
be no mercenary motives in those whose disafifomiments <ire well 
known.” ^ 

“That poor dear Mrs. Bullock,” said I^owdy to Hollyock, as ‘'they 
drove away together — “ she is always scheming and managtng. She 
wants Mrs. Osborne’s account to be taken from our house to hers— 
and the way in which she coaxes that boy, and «iakes nim sit by that 
blear-efed little Rosa, is peifeclly ridiculous,” 

“ 1 wish Glowry w«s choked with her Man of Sin and her Battle of 
Armageddon,” cri^ the other ; apd the carriage rolled away over Putney 
Bridge. ^ 

But this sort of society was too ^ruclly genteel for Emmy : and all 
jumped for joy when a foreign lour was proposed. 
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AM RHEIN. 

The above every-day events had occui?*ed, and a few weeks had 
jjassed, whcn> on one fine morning, Pniliament being over, the summer 
, advanced, jnd all the good company in Ldndon hbout to quit that city 
for their annual tour m search of«pleasurc or health, the Batavier 
steamboat left the Tower-stairs laden with a goodly company of 
English fugitives. The quarter-deck awnings were up, and the 
benches and gangways crowded with scoie^ of rosy children, bustling 
nursemaids, la(jics in the prettiest pink bonnets and summer dresses, 
^cntlcinen in travelling caps and linen jackets, whose mustachios had 
just begun to sprout for the ensuing tour ; and stout trim old veterans 
with starched neckcloths and neat-brushed hats, such as have invaded 
Europe anytime since the conclusion of the war, and carry the national 
Godlem int6 every city of the;. Continent. The congregation of hat- 
^ box&, and Bramah desks, and dressing-cases was prodigious. There 
were jaunty young Cambridge-men travelling with their J:utor, and 
going for^a reading excursion to Nonnenwerth or Kdnig^winter ; there 
were Irish gentlemen, with the most dashing whiskers and jev^llcry, 
talking about horses incessantly, and prodigiously polite to theyoung 
ladies on board, whom, on the contrary, the Cambridge lads and their 

e faced tutor avoided with maiden coyness: there were old Pall 
loungers bound for Ems and Wiesbaden, and a course of waters 
to clear on the dinners of the season, and a little roulette and trente^eU 
quaranU (0 keep the excitement going: there was old Methuselah, 
who had married his young wife, with Captain Papillon of the Guards 
holding her parasol and ^ide-books : there was young May who was 
carrying off his bride on a pleasure tour, (Mrs. Winter that was, and 
who had been^t school with May’s grandmother;) there was Sir John 
and my Lady with a dozen children, and 'corresponding nursemaids; 
and the great grandee Bareacres family that sale by themselves near 
^ the wheel, star^ at everybody, and spoke to no one. Their carriages, 
t emblazoned with coronets, and heaped'with shining imperials , were on 
'the foredeck^* locked in with a dozen more such vehiclesTu was diffi- 
cult to pass in and out amongst them; and the poor inmates of the 
forg-cabm had scarcely any space for locomotion. These consisted ol^ 
a few magnificently attired gentlemen fromlloundiilditch, who brought 
their own provisions, and could haVe bought half the gay people in the 
grand saloon; a few honest fellows, with mustachios a^d portfolios, 
who set to sketching before they had been haH^an^hour on board; one 
or two French Jemima d$ chambrt who bq^amto be dreadfully ill by 
the time the boat had passed Greenwich ; a groom or two who lounged 
fn the neighbourhood pf the horse^boxea pnw their charge, or leaned 
over the bg*the |»a4dl%>irhef% gnd ta&iod ah4)dt who was good 
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fot the Leger, and what they stood to win or lose for the Goodwood 
cup. • 

All the couriers, when they had done pluifging about the ship, and 
had settled their various masters in the cabins or on the deck, congre- 
gated together and began to chatter and smoke ; the Hebrew gentle- 
men joining them and looking at the carriages. There was Sir John^s 
great carriage that would hold thirteen peope ; my Lord Methuselah’s 
carriage, my Lord Bareacreis chariot, britska, and fourgon, that any- 
bod>might pay for who lik^d. k was a wonder how Lord got the 
ready money to pay ‘for the expenses of the journey. The Hebrew 
gentlemen knew how he got it. They knew what money his Lordship 
had in his pocket at that instant, and what interest he paid fOr it, and 
who gave it him. Finally there was] a very neat, handsome travelling 
carriage, about which the.gentlemen speculated. 

“ A qui tette voitiire la ? ” said one gentleman-couiaer with j. large 
morodco money-bag and eaar-rings, to another with eaSr-rings and a larg» 
morocco money-bag. 

“ Cest a Kirsch je bense—je Pat vu toute d Pheure — qui brenoit des 
sangviches dans* la voiture^^ said the courier .in a fine German French. 

Kirsch emerging presently from the neighbourhood ^f thei^jiLM 
where he had been bellowing instructions intermingled with polyg lot 
oaths to the ship’s men engaged in secreting the passengers* luggage, 
came to give an account of himself to his .brother interpreters. He 
inforyd them that the carriage belonged to a Nabab from Calcutta 
and Jamaica, enormously rich, and with whom he was engaged to 
travel ; and at this moment a young gentleman who had been warned 
off the bridge between the paddle-boxes, and who had dropped thence 
on to the roof of Lord Methuselah’s carriage, from which he had made 
his way over other carriages and imperials until he had clambered on 
to his own, descended thence and through the window in^ the body 
of the carriage to the applause of the couriers looking on, 

“ Nous Mens avoir une belle traversie, Monsieur Georg^’ said the 
courier with a grin, as he lifted his gold-laced cap. 

«D — your French,” sg.id the youftg geirtleman, where ’s the 
biscuit®, ay?” Whereupon, Kirsch answered him in the English 
language or in such* an imitation of it as he could command, — for 
though he was familiar with ^ all languages, Mr. Kirsch was not 
acquainted with a single one and spoke all with indiflfergnt volubility 
and incorrectness. 

The imperious young gentleman who gobbled the biscuits, (and 
^deed it was time to refresh himself, for h^ had breakfasted at H^ch- 
mpnd full threie hours before,) was our young friend George Osborne. 
Unqle Jos and his mamma were on the quarter deck witfi a gentleman 
of whom they used to see a good deal, and the four were about to make 
a summer tour. 

Jos was seated at fhat moment on deck under the awning, and 
pretty nearly opposite to the Earl of Bareacres and his family, whose 
prodbedings absorbed the Bengalee^ almost entirely. Both the nbble 
couple looked rather younger than in ^ eventful year ^1$, when Jos 
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remembered to have seen them at Brussels (indeed he always gave out 
in India that Ife was intimately acquainted with them). Lady Cara- 
bas’s hair which was thfin dark was now a beautiful golden auburn, 
whereas Lord Carabas’s whiskers, formerly red, were at present of 
a rich black with purple and gw^en reflections in the light. But 
changed as they were, the movements of the noble pair occupied Jos’s 
mind entirely. The presence of a lord fascinated him, and he could 
look at nothing else. 1 

“Those pQople seem to interest you ^ good deal,” said Dobbin, 

, laughing ar^d watching him. Amelia too laughed. She was jn a straw 
bonnet with black ribbons, and otherwise dressed in mourning: but 
the little bustle and holiday of the journey pleased and excited her, and 
she looked particularly happy. 

“What a heavenly day,” Emmy said, .and added, with great 
originality, “ I bope we shall have a calm passage.” • 

^ Jos* waved his hand, scornfully glancing at the same time undtir his 
eyelids at the great folks opposite. “ If you had made the voyages we 
have,” he said, “yoii wouldn’t much care about the weather.” But 
nevertheless, traveller as .Ije was, he passed the night •direfully sick in 
his cftrriage,*Vherc his courier t|*nded him with brandy-and-water and 
every luxury. 

In due time this happy party landed at the quays of Rotterdam, 
whence they were transported by another steamer to the city of 
Cologne. Here the carriage and the family took to the shore, a^ Jos 
was not a little gratified to see his arrival announced in the Cmogne 
newspapers as ‘Herr Graf Lord von Sedley nebst Begleitung aus 
London.’ He had his court dress with him: he had insisted that 
Dobbin should bring his regimental paraphernalia : he announced 
that it wfls his intention to be presented at some foreign Courts, and 
pay his respects to the Sovereigns of the countries which he honoured 
with a visit. 

Wherever the party stopped, and an opportunity was offered, Mr. 
Jos left his own card and the Major’s upon “ Our Minister.” It was 
with great diflfculty that he oould be restrained from putting on his 
cocked hat and tights to wait upon* the English consul at the Fr6e City 
^ of Judenstadt, when that hospitable functionary asked our travellers to 
' dinner. He kept a journal of his voyage, and noted elaborately the 
defects or excellencies of the various inns at which he put up, and of 
the wines an3 dishes of which he p^took. 

As for Emmy, she was very happy and pleased. Dobbin used to 
car^ about for her her stool and sketch-boojc, and admired the draw-^ 
ings of the goodnatured little artist, as they never had been admired 
b<dore. She s§te upon steamer’s decks and drew crags and castles^ or 
she mounted upon donkeys and ascended to ancient robb^-towers, 
attended by her two aides-de-camp, Georgy and Dobbin. She 
laughed, and the Major did too, at his drqll fgure on donkey-bnek, 
with his long legs touching the ground. He was the interpreter for 
fhe party, having a good military knowledge of the German language ; 
he and the d^hghted George fought, the campaigns of the Ilhiue 
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and the Palatinate. In the course of a few weeks, and by assiduously 
conversing with Herr Kirsch on the box of the carriagd*, Georgy made 
prodigious advance in the knowledge of High iDulch, and could talk to 
hotel waiters and postillions in a way that charmed his mother, and 
amused his guardian. • 

Mr. Jos did not much engage in the afternoon excursions of his 
fellow-travellers. He slept a good deal after dinner, or basked in the 
arbours of the pleasant inn-gfardens. Pleasant Rhine gardens I F air 
scenes of peace and sunshine^nobie purple mountains, whpsc crests are 
reflected in -the magnificent stream — who has ever seen you, that has not 
a grateful memory of those sceneif of friendly repose and beauty ? To 
lay down the pen, and even to think of that beautiful Rhineland makes 
one happy. At this time of summer evening, the cows are trooping 
down from the hills, lowing and with their bells tinkling, to the old 
town, with fts old moats, and gates, and spires, and»chestnut-trees, 
with long blue shadows stfotching over the grass the sky and th^^ 
river below flame in crimSbn and gold ; and the ipoon is already out, 
looking pale towards the sunset. The sun sinks behind the great 
castle-crested mountains, the night falls suddenly, the river grows 
darker and darker, lights quiver in U from the window? in th#^n5ld 
ramparts, and twinkle peacefully in the villages under the hills on the 
opposite shore. 

So Jos used to go to sleep a good deal with his bandanna over his 
face a§d be very comfortable, and read all the English news, and every 
word of Galignani’s admirable newspaper, (may the blessings of all 
Englishmen who have ever been abroad rest on the founders and 
proprietors of that piratical print !) and whether he woke or slept his 
friends did not very much miss him. Yes, they were very happy. 
They went to the Opera often of evenings — to those snug, unassuming, 
dear old operas in the German towns, where the noble^e sits and 
cries, and knits stockings on the one side, ^er against the oourgeoisie 
on the other ; and His Transparency the Duke and his TAnsparent 
family, all very fat and good-natured, come and occupjj the great box 
in the middle; and the p^ is full of the mckt elegant slim-waisted 
officer^ with straw-coloured mustachios, and twopence a-day on full 
pay. Here it was thW Emmy found her delight, and was introduced 
for the first time to the wonders of Mozart and Cimarosa. The Major^s 
musical taste has been before alluded to, and his perforinances on the 
flute commended. But perhaps tl^e chief pleasure he had in these 
operas was in watching Emmy’s rapture while listening to them. A 
^ew world of love and beauty broke upon her when she was introdijped 
to those divine compositions: this lady had the keenest and finest 
sehsibi^ty, and how could she be indifler^t when she ];ieard Mozart? 
The tenaer 5 }arts of Don Juan awakened in her raptures so exquisite 
that she would ask herself when she went to say her prayers of a nighti 
whether it was not wicfted.to feel so much delight as that with which 
“Vedrai Carino” and “Batti Batti” filled her gentle little boeom?' 
But\he Major, whom she consulted upon this head, as her theolo^oal 
adviser (and who4iiinself had a pious and reverent &aal), said that for 
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his part, every beauty of art or nature made him thankful a& well as 
happy; and th£t the pleasure to be had in listening to hne music, as in 
looking at the stars in the sky, or at a beautiful landscape or picture, 
was a benefit for which we might thank Heaven as sincerely as for any 
other worldly blessing. And in reply to some faint objections of Mrs. 
Amelia’s (taken from certain theological works like the “Washerwoman 
of Finchley Common” and others of that school, with which Mrs. 
Osborne had been furnished during her life at Brompton) he told her 
an Eastern fable of the Owl who thought that the sunshino was 
unbearabl^for the eyes, and that the Nightingale was a mosf overrated 
bird. “ It is one’s nature to sing aftid the other’s to hoot,” he said, 
laughing', “ and with such a sweet voice as you have yourself, you 
must belong to the Bulbul faction.” 

I like to dwell upon this period of her kfe, and to think that she 
was cheerful a»d happy. You see she has not had too Auch of that 
fort 01 existence’ as yet, and has not falleli in the way of means to 
educate her tastes or her intelligence. She has been domineered over 
hitherto by vulgar intellects. It is the lot of many a woman. And as 
every one of the dear sex. is the rival of the rest of h&r kind, timidity 
pas^s for folly in their charitable judgments; and gentleness for dul- 
ness ; and silence — which is but timid denial of the unwelcome asser<> 
tion of ruling folks, and tacit protestantism — above all, find^no mercy 
at the hands of the female Inquisition. Thus, my dear and civilised 
reader, if you and I were to find ourselves this evening in a society of 
greengrocers, let us say ; it is probable that our conversation would 
not be brilliant ; if, on the other hand, a greengrocer should find him- 
self at your refined and polite tea-table, where everybody was saying 
witty things, and everybody of fashion and repute tearing her friends 
to pieces«in the most delightful manner, it is possible that the stranger 
would not ^ be very talkative, and by no means interesting or in- 
terested. * 

And itfinust be remembered, that this poor lady had never met a 
gentleman in Ij^er life until this present moment. Perhaps these are 
rarer personages than tome of us think fqr. Which of us cai^ point 
out many such in his circle — ^meh whose aims are generous, whose 
truth is constant, and not only constant •in its kihd but elevated in its 
degree ; whose want of meanness mak^s them simple : who can look 
the world hopestly in the face with an equal manly sympathy for the 
great and the small ? We all kxiow a hundred whose coats are very 
well made, and a score who have excellent manners, and one or two^ 
happy beings who are what they call, in the inner circles, and have 
shot into the very centre and bulPs eye of the fashion; but of gentle- 
men how many? Let us take a little scrap of paper and baph make 
out his list . • 

My friend the Major I write, without any doubt, in mine. He had 
very long legs, a yellow fece, and a slight lisp, TOich at first was rather 
ridiculous. But his thoughts were just, his brains were fairly gobd^his 
life was honest and pure, and his heart warm and humble. He cer- 
tainly had veiry large hands and which the twolGfeOigb Osbornes 
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used to caricature and laugh at ; and their jeers and laughter perhaps 
led poor little Emmy astray as to his worth. But have Ve not all been 
misled about our heroes, and changed our optnions a hundred times ? 
Emmy, in this happy time, found that hers underwent a very great 
change in respect of the merits of the Major. 

Perhaps it was the happiest time of both their lives indeed, if they 
did but know it — and who does ? Which of us can point out and say 
that was the culmination — tlv^t was the summit of human ioy ? But at 
all e^nts, this couple were^ very* decently contented and enjoyed as 
pleasant a. summer tbur as any pair that left England *that year. 
Georgy was always present at th& play, but it was the Major who put 
Emmy*S shawl on after the entertainment ; and in the walks* and ex- 
cursions the young lad would be on a head, and up a tower-stair or a 
tree, whilst the soberer couple were below, the Majof smoking his cigar 
with great phicidity and constancy, whilst Emmy sketched the |ite or 
the ruin. It was on this ve»y.tour that I, the present’writer of a historj* 
of which every word is true, had the pleasure to sqe them first, and to 
make their acquaintance. 

• . . 4 

It'was at the little comfortable Grand Ducal town of Pumperifekel 
(that very place where Sir Pitt Crawley had bee» so distinguished as 
an attach! i but that was in early early days, and before* the news of 
the battle of Austerlitz sent all the English diplomatists in Germany bo 
the right about) that I first saw Colonel Dobbin and his party. Th^ 
had arrived "with the carriage and courier at the Erbprinz Hotel, the 
best of the town, and the whole party dined at the table (Thdte. Every- 
body remarked the majesty of Jos, and the knowing way in which he 
sipped, or rather sucked, the Johannisberger, which he ordered for 
dinner. The little boy, too, we observed, had a famous appetite, and 
consumed schinken, and braten, and kartoffeln, and crantierry jam, 
and salad, and pudding, and roast fowls, apd sweetmeats, with a gal- 
lantly that did honour to his nation. After about fifteen dishes, he 
concluded the repast with dessert, some of which he ev^ carried ojit 
of doors ; for some young gejitlemen at table, amused with his coolness 
and gaKant free and easy manner, induced him to pocket a handful of 
macaroons, which he* discuss^ on his way to the theatre, whither 
everybody went in the cheery social little German place. The lady in 
black, the boy^s mamma, laughed and blushed, and looke(^exceedingly 
pleased and shy as the dinner went 0^9 the various feats and 

instances of espibglerie on the part of her son. The Colonel — ^for so 
He became very soon afteqyardsy-I remember joked the boy with a 
great deal of grave fun, pointing but dishes which he hadrlt tried, and 
entreating him not to baulk his appetite, but to have a second supply 
of this A thal. 

It was what they call 2Lgast-rolle night at the Royal Grand DuCal 
Pumpernickclisch Hofj-^or, Court theatre ; and Madame Schroedi^ 
Devrient, then in the bloom of her beauty and genius, performed the 
part bf thd heroine in the wonderful op^a of Fidelio. From our places 
in the stalls we ceuld see our four nriends of the m Ihe 
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loge which Schwendler of the Erbprinz kept for his best guests : and I 
could not heljf remzirking the effect which the magnificent actress and 
music produced upon Mrs. Osborne, for so we had heard the stout 
gentleman in the mustachios call her. During the astonishing Chorus 
of the Prisoners over which the delightful voice of the actress rose and 
soared in the most ravishing harmony, her face wore such an expres- 
sion of wonder and delight that it struck even little Fipps, the NasS 
attache, who drawled out, as he fixed }^s glass upon her, " Gayd, it 
really does one good to see a woman caypable of that stayt of ejtcayte- 
ment.” And in the Prison Scene where Fidelio, rushing to her hus- 
band, cries “Nichts nichts mein Florestan,” she fairly lost herself and 
covered her face with her handkerchief. Every woman in the house , 
was snivelling at] the time : but 1 suppose it was because it was pre- 
destined that I ivas to write this particglar lady^s memoirs that I 
remfu'ked here • 

« The next day they gave another piece jol Beethoven. “ Die Sthlacht 

bei Vittoria.” Ms^brook is introduced at» the beginning of the per- 
formance, as indicative of the brisk advance of the French Army. 
Then come drums, trugipets, thunder of artillery, and groans of the 
dyfig, ancf at last in a grand.triumphant swell, “God save the -King” 
is performed. e 

There rfiay have been a score of Englishmen in the hpusej but at 
the burst of that beloved and well-known music, everyone of them, we 
young fellows in the stalls, Sir John and Lady BullminsCer (who had 
taken a house at Pumpernickel for the education of their nine children), ' 
the fat gentleman with the mustachios, the long Major in white duck . 
trowsers, and the lady with the little boy upon whom he was so sweet ; 
even Kirsch, the courier in the gallery, stood bolt upright in their 
places, «and proclaimed themselves to be members of the dear old 
British ng,tion. As for Tapeworm, the Secretary of Legation, he rose 
up in his box and bowed^and simpered, as if he would represent the 
whole edipire. Tapeworm was nephew and heir of old Marshal Tip- 
tpff, who has been introduced in this story as General Tiptoffi just 
before Waterloo, who^was Celonel of the — th regiment in which Major 
Dobbin served, and who died in this year full of honours, and of an 
aspic of plover’s eggs ; when the regiment wasigraciously given by his 
TStsyesty to Colonel Sir Michael O’Dowd, K.C.B., who had commanded 
it in many glorious fields. * 

Tapeworm must have met with Colonel Dobbin at the house of the 
Colonel’s Colonel, the Marshal, for he recognised him on this night at 
th^ theatre ; and with the utmost condesc^sion, his Majesty’s ministbr 
came over from his own box, and publicly shook hands with his new- 
found friend, * 

“ Look at that infernal sly boots.of a Tapeworm,” Fipps 'wbispered, 
examining his Chief from the stalls. “ Wherever theie ’s a pretty woman 
he always twists lumself in.” And I wopdei what were dii&matists 
made for but for that? 

Have I the honour of addressing mysdf to Mnu Dobbm»”%sked 
the Secretary^ a most insinuating gnn. • 
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Georgy burst out laughing, and said "By Jove, that is a good ’un.” 
— Emmy and the Major blushed ; we saw them from tfie stalls. 

" This lady is Mrs. George Osborne,” saicf the Major, " and this is 
her brother, Mr. Sedley, a distinguished officer of the Bengal Civil 
Service : permit me to introduce him to your lordship.” 

My lord nearly sent Jos off his legs, with the most fascinating smile. 

“ Are you going to stop in Pumpernickel,” he said. " It is a dull place : 
but we want some nice people, and we would try and make it so agree- 
able Jo you. Mr. — Ahum — Mrs.-*-Oho. I shall do myself the honour 
of calling upon you to-mor/ow at your inn.” — And he wen^ away with • 
a Parthian grin and glance, which* he thought must finish Mrs. Osborne 
completely. * 

• The performance over, the young fellows lounged about the lobbies, 
and we saw the society take its departure. The 'Duchess Dowager 
went off in hfer jingling old coach, attended by two faithfcl and wijfhered 
old mtiids of honour, and a Jittle s^ffy spinclle-shahked gentleman iit 
waiting, in a brown jasey^and a green coat covered with orders — of 
which the star and tKe grand yellow cordon of the order of Saint 
Michael of Pumpernickel was most conspicuous. The drums roUed, 
the guards saluted, and the old carriage drove away. ^ % 

Then came his Transparency the Duke and# Transparent family, 
with his gteat officers of state and household. He bowe*d serenely to 
everybody. And amid the saluting of the guards, and the flaring of 
the torches of the running footmen, clad in scarlet, the Transparent 
carriages drove away to the old Ducal Schloss, with its towers and 
pinnacles standing on the Schlossberg. Everybody in Pumpernickel 
knew everybody. No sooner was a foreigner seen there, than the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, or some other great or small officer of 
state, went round to the Erbprinz, and found out the name ofr the new 
arrivals. ^ 

We watched them, too, out of the theatre. Tapeworm had just 
walked off, enveloped in his cloak, with which his giganti# chasseur 
was always in attendance, and looking as much as po^pible likeTDpn 
Juan. The Prime Minister's lady had |just sqjtieezed herself into her 
sedan, ^nd her daughter, the charming Ida, had put on her calash and 
clogs: when the English par^ came out, the boy prawning drearily, 
the Major taking great pains in keeping the shawl over Mrs. Osborne’s 
head, and Mr, Sedley looking |rand, with a crush oper|-hat on one 
«de of his head, and his hand in the stomach of a voluminous white 
waistcoat. We took off our hats to our acquaintances of the 
id'hSie, and the lady, in reljuni, presented us with a little smile any;! a 
ctirtsey, for which everybody rtiight be thankful. 

The carriage from the inn, under the superintendencepf the bustling 
Mr. KifsCh, jiras in waiting to convey the party ; but the fat man said 
he would walk, and smoke his cigar on his way homewards ; so the 
cither t^ee, with nods^an^ smiles to us, went without Mr. Sedley; 
Kirsch, with the cigar-case, following in his master’s wake. 

We all walked together, and talked to the stout gentlem^ 
the agrkmms of Ihe place. It was very agreeabild*fo|: the 
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There were shooting-parties and battues ; there was a plenty of balls 
and cntertainiAents at the hospitable Court ; the society was generally 
good ; the theatre excellent, and the living cheap. 

And our Minister seems a most delightful and aifable person,” opr 
new friend said, “With such § representative, and — and a good 
medical man, I can fancy the place to be most eligible. Good night, 
gentlemen.” And Jos creaked up the stairs to bed ward, followed by 
Kirsch with a flambeau. We rather hoped that nice-looking woman 
would be induced to stay some time jn the town. 


CHAPTER LXHI. 

IN WHifcH WE MEET AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 

Such polite behaviour as that of Lord Tapeworm did not fail to have 
themiost favourable^effect upon Mr. Sedley’s mind, and the verynext 
morning, aU breakfast, he pronounced his opinion that Pumpernickel 
was the pleasantest little place of any which they had visited on their 
tour. Jos’s motives and artifices were not very difficult of comprehen- 
sion : and Dobbin laughed in his sleeve, like a hypocrite as he was, 
when he found by the knowing air of the Civilian and the off-hand 
manner in which the latter talked about Tapeworm Castle, and the 
other members of the family, that Jos had been up already in the 
morningj^consulting his travelling Peerage. Yes, he had seen the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Bagwig, his lordship’s father ; he was sure he 
had, he Mid met him at — at the Levee — didn’t Dob remember? and 
when tha Diplomatist callM on the party, faithful to his promise, Jos 
received him with such a salute and honours as were seldom accorded 
to the little EAvoy. IJe winded at Kirsch on his Excellency’s arrival, 
and that emissary instructed beforehand, *went out and superintended 
an entertainment of cold meats, jellies, ^d oth^ delicacies, brought in 
upon trays, and of which Mr. Jos absolutely insisted that his noble 
guest should partake. « 

TapewoAn, so long as he could have an opportunity of admiring 
the bright eyes of Mrs. Osborne (Whose freshness of complexion bore 
daylight remarkably well) was not ill pleased to accept any invitation 
to Stay in Mr. Sedley’s lodgings he putfOnd or two dexterous (j^uestions 
to him about India and the dancing-girls there ; asked Amelia about 
that beautiful boy who had been with her, and compUmeiMed the 
astonished little woman upon the podigious sensation iimich she had 
made in the house ; and tried to fascinate iDabbin by talking of the 
late war, and the exploits of the Pumperdickel contingent under the 
command of the Hereditary Prince, now Duke of PumnemickeL % 
Lord Tapeworm inherited no little portion of tl^e family gallantry, 
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and it was his happy belief, that almost every woman ^pon whom he 
ISimsclf cast friendly eyes, was in love with him* He left Emmy under 
the persuasion that she was slain by his wit and attractions, and went 
home to his lodgings to write a pret^ little note to her. She was not 
fascinated ; only puzzled by his grinning, his simpering, his scented 
cambric handkerchief, and his high-heeled lacquered boots. She did 
not understand one half the compliments which he paid ; she had 
never, in her small experienci of ^mankind, met a professional lady^s 
man aS yet, and looked -upon any lord as something curiou^ rather than 
pleasant ; and if she did not admire, certainly wondered at Aim. Jos, 
on the contrary, was delighted. “How very affable his Lordship is,*^ . 
he.said; “How very kind of his Lordship to say he would send his 
medical man I Kirsch, you will carry our cards to the Count de 
SchliisselbacW directly : the ‘Major and I will have the greatest pleasure 
in paying our respects at Ccjirt as soon as possible. . Pftt out my* uni- 
form, Kirsch, — both our uiyfSrms. It is a mark of politeness which * 
every English gentleman ought to show to the Countries which he 
visits, to pay his rpspects to the sovereigns of those countries as to the 
representatives of his own,” m 

When Tapeworm’s doctor came, Dottor von Glauber, Body T^y- 
sician to H.S.H. the Duke, he speedily convinced Jos that the Pumper- 
nickel mine*tal springs and the Doctor’s particular treatment would 
infallibly restore the Bengalee to youth and slimness. “Dere came 
here last year,” he ,said, “ Sheneral Bulkeley, an English Sheneral, 
tvice so pic as you. Sir. I sent him back qvite tin after tree months, 
and he danced vid Baroness Glauber at tUe end of two.” 

Jos’s mind was made up, the springs, the doctor, the Court, and the 
Charge d’ Affaires convinced him, and he proposed to spend th(^utumn 
in these delightful quarters. — And punctual to his word, on the next 
day the ^arg^ d’ Affaires presented Jos and the Major *10 Victor 
Aurelius XVII., being cpnducted to their auflience with that sovereign 
by the Count de Schliisselback, Marshal of the Court. 

They were straightway invited to dinr^pr at CJpurt, and their inten®- 
tioa of staying in the town be^ng announced, the politest ladies of the 
whole town instantly Cpilled upon Mrs. Osborne ; and as not one of 
these, however poor they might was under the rank of a Baroness, 
Jos^s delight was beyond expression. He wrote off to Chutney at the 
Qnb to say that the Service was highly appreciated in Gesmany, that 
he was going to show his friend, the* Count de Schliisselback, how to 
sli^k a4)ig in the Indian fashion, and that his august friends, the Duke 
and Duchess, were everythidg 4 at was kind and civil. ' * 

.Emmy, too, was presented to the august family, and as mourning is 
not admitted in Court on certain days, she appeared in i pink crape 
dre^) with a diamond ornament in 'the corsage, presented to ner by her 
broths, and she looked^o pretty in this costume that* the Duke and;/ 
putting out of the question the Mgjor, who had scarcely ever seen. : , 
her b^re in an evening dress, and vowed that she did net look 
and-twenty) all adoj^ed her excessivtiy.. , * * 

In this dress She walked a Polonaise yrith Major Dobbin at a Codrt^ 

ai, , 
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ball, in’ which easy dance Mr. Jos had the honour of icadinj^ out the 
Countess of Scnlussclbac^Jc, an old lady with a hump back, but with six- 
teen good quarters of nobility, and related to half the royal houses of 
Germany. ' 

Pumpernickel stands in the mRlst of a happy valley, through which ^ 
sparkles— to mingle with the Rhine somewhere, but I have not the* 
map at hand to say exactly at what point — ^the fertilising stream of the 
Pump. In some places the river is big enough to support a ferry-boat, 
in others to tarn a mill; in Pumpcnfickel, itself, .the last Transparency 
but threef the great and renowned Victor Aurelius XIV., built a 
magnificent bridge, on which his owA statue rises, surrounded by water- 
nymphs* and emblems of victory, peace and plenty; he has his foot on 
the neck of a prpstratc Turk — history says he engaged and ^an a 
Janissary through the body at the relief of 'Vienna by Sobicski, — ^but, 
quitCiundisturiDcd by the agonies of that prostrate Mattometan, who 
•writhes at his feet in the most ghastly hianner — ^the Prince 'smiles 
blandly, and points, with his truncheon in the direction of the Aurelius 
Platz, where he began to erect a new palace that would have been the 
wonder of J^is age, had the great-souled Prince but flmds to complete 
it. i,But the completion of Moviplaisir {Mondla/str iho honest (jOiman 
folks call it)^was stop{)ed for lack of ready money, and it and its lipark 
and garden* are now in rather a faded condition, and not •more than 
ten tunes big enough to accommodate the Court of the reigning 
Sovereign. 

The gardens were arranged to emulate thosd of Versailles, and 
amidst the terraces and groves there are some huge allegorical water- 
works still, which spout and froth stupendously upon fOtc-days, and 
frighten one with their enonnous aquatic ii^urrcctions. There is the 
Trophoflius^ cave in which, by some artifice, the leaden ITritons arc 
made not ^nly to spout water, but to play the ihost dreadful groat)^ out 
of (their lead conchs — ^thcre is the Nymph-bath and the Niagara cata- 
ract, which the people of the neighbourhood adAiire beyond expression, 
when they cope to the yearly fair at the opening of the Chamber, or 
to the f(§tes with whicK the happy little nation still celebrates the birth- 
days and marriage-days of its princely governors, * 

Then from aU the ,towns of the Duchy whidh stretches for nearly 
ten miles,— from Bolkum, which lies^on its western frontier bidding 
defiance to ^Prussia, from Grogwitz where the Prince has a hunting- 
lodge, and where his dominions aye separated by the Pump river from 
those of the neighbouring Prince of Potzenth^; from all the little 
villages, which besides these three great* cities, dot over theliapiiy 
Principality— from the farms and the* mills along the Pump, come 
troojps of people in red petticoats and velvet head-dresses, or with three- 
cornered hats and pipes in their mouths, who fiock to the<'Kesiaenz and 
share in the pleasures of the fair and the festivities there. Then the 
theatre is open for nothing, then the waters ^f Monblaisir begin to 
play (it is lu(jky that there is company to behold them for one would 
be afraid to see them alone}— then there come mountebanks and Ading 
troops (the way m which nis Transparency was fascinated ,by one w 
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the horse-riders, is well known, and it is believed thatZd! Petite Vivan^ 
diire^ as she was called, was a spy in the French interest), and the 
delighted people are permitted to march through room after room of 
the Grand Ducal palace, and admire the slippery floor, the rich hang- 
ings, and the spittoons at the doorgiof all the innumerable chambers. 
There is one Pavilion at Monblaisir which Aurelius Victor XV. had 
arranged — a great Prince but too fond of pleasure — and which I am 
told is a perfect wonder of licentious elegance. It is painted with the 
story, of Bacchus and Ariadne, and the table works in ^nd out of the 
room by means of a windlass so that the company was ser^jed without , 
any intervention of domestics. But the place was shut up by Barbara, 
Aurelius XV.’s widow, a severe and devout Princess of the House of 
Bolkum and Regent of the Duchy during her son*s glorious minority, 
and after the death of her. husband, cut off in the pride of his pleasures. 

The theiftre of Pumpernickel is known and famous,in that quarter 
of Germany. It languished a little when the present DukeSn hia 
youth insisted u^on having his own operas played, there, and it is said 
one day, in a fury from his place in the orchestra, when he attended a 
rehears^, broken a bassoon on the head of thft Chapel Master, who was 
conducting, and led too slow ; and during which time The Duchess 
Sopliia wrote domestic comedies which must hav^e been very dreary to 
witness, ^ut the Prince executes his music in private liow, and the 
Duchess only ^ves away her plays to the foreigners of distinction who 
visit her kind little Court. 

\ It is conducted with no small comfort and splendour. When there 
are balls, though there may be four hundred people af supper, there is 
a servant in scarlet and lace to attend upon every four, and every one 
is served on silver. There are festivals and entertainments going con- 
tinually on; and the Duke has his chamberlains and equarries, and 
the Duchess her mistress of the wardrobe and ladies of Jionour just 
like any other and more potent potentates^ 

The Constitution is or was a moderate despotism, temjpered by a 
Chamber tlftit might or might not be elected. I neverxertainly could 
hear of its sitting in my time at Pumpemickell The Prime Minister 
♦had Iddgings in a second floor; and the Foreign Secretary occupied 
the comfortable lodgings ove»Zwieback^s Conditorey. The army con- , 
sisted of a magnificent band that also did duty on the stage, where it * 
was quite pleasant to see the' worthy fellows marching in Turkish 
dresses with rouge on and woodep scimetars, or as Roman warriors 
with Qphicleides and trombones,— to see them again, I say, at nighty 
%fter one had listened to them all the morning in the Aurelit|s Pjatz, 
where they performed opposit^the Caf^ where we breakfasted, BeSdes 
the ban<L there was a rich and numerous staff of officers^ and, f believe, 
aiew • Besides the regular sentries, tiiree or four men, habited as 
hussars, used t;o do duty at the Palace, but I never saw them on horse- 
back, and aujedt^ whft wjls the use cf cavalry in a time of profound^ 
.peace ?— afidTwhither the deuce should the hussars ride ? ^ 

feverybody-^verybody that was noble of course, for as for the Bour- 
geois we could not quite be expected to take notich of Mm— vis^ 
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his ncifrhbour. H. E. ^ladamc de Burst received once a week, H. E. 
Madame de Schnurrbarl had her night — the theatre was open twice 
a week, the Court graciously received once, so that a man’s life might 
in fact be a perfect round of pleasure in the unpretending Pumper- 
nickel way. • ' 

That there were feuds in the place, no one can deny. Politics ran 
very high at Pumpernickel, and parties were very bitter. There was 
the StrumpH* faction and the Ledcrlung party, the one supported by our 
Envoy and tlv? other by the French Ciiargd d’ Afifaires, M. de Macobau. 

> Indeed it aifficed for our Minister to stand up for Madame Strumpff, 
who was clearly the greatest singer* of the two, and had three more 
notes in 'tier voice than Madame Ledcrlung her rival — it sufficed, I say, 
for our Minister to advance any opinion to have it instantly contra- 
dicted by the French diplomatist 

Everybody fn the town was ranged in one or other of tlfese fartions. 
fThe Ledcrlung was a prettyish little creatuJ-e certainly, and her voice, 
(what there was of it,) was very sweet, and there is no doubt that the 
Strumpff was not in her first youth and beauty, and certainly too stout ; 
when she came on in the.last scene of the SonnambuKi for instance in 
her ^light-clTemise with a lamp «in her hand, and had to go out of the 
window, and pass owir the plank of the mill, it was all she could do to 
squeeze out df the window, and the plank used to bend and creak again 
under her weight— but how she poured out the finale of the opera 1 and 
with what a burst of feeling she rushed into Elvino’s arms — almost fit 
to smother him! Whereas the little Ledcrlung — but a truce to this 
gossip — the fact is, that these two women were the two fla^s of the 
French and the English party at Pumpernickel, and the society was 
divided in its allegiance to those two great nations. 

We had on our side the Home Minister, the Master of the Horse, 
the Duke’s«,Private Secretary, and the Prince’s Tutor ; whereas of the 
French party were the Fqrcign Minister, the Commander-in-chief’s 
Lady, ww had served under Napoleon, and the Hof-Marschall and 
hi^ wife, who j^as glad enough to get the fashions froift Paris, and 
always had them and* her cJips by M. Macabau’s courier. The 
Secretary of his Chancery was little Grignac, a young fellow, aS mali- 
cious as Satan, and who made caricatures of Tapeworm in all t^e 
albums of the place. 

Their he£^-quartcrs and table d’hdtc were established at the Pariser 
Hof, the other inn of the town ; and though, of course, these gentlemen 
were obliged to be civil in public, yet they put at each other 'with 
epigrams that were as sharp as razor^ aa 1 have seen a cottple qf 
wrestler^ in Devonshire, lashing at each other’s shins, and never show- 
ing their agoqjy upon a muscle of their faces. Neither Tapeworm nor 
Macabau ever sent home a despatch to his government, without a most 
savage series of attacks upon his rival For instance, on our side we 
would write, The interest of Great Britaindn ftiis place, and through- 
out the whole of Germany, are perilled by the continuance in office of 
the present French envoy; this man is of a character so infamous feat 
he will stick at no falsehood, or h^itatc at no crime, so attain his ends* 
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He poisons the mind of the Court against the English minister, repre- 
sents the conduct of Great Britain in the most odious and atrocious 
light, and is unhappily backed by a minister whose ignorance and 
necessities are as notorious as,, his influence is fatal.” On their side 
they would say, “ M. de Tapeworm continues his system of stupid 
insular arrogance and vulgar falsehood against the greatest nation in 
the world. Yesterday he was heard to speak lightly of Her Royal 
Highness Madame the Ducihess of Berri : on a former occasion he 
insulted the heroic Duke of Angiouleme, and dared to insinuate that 
H.R.H. the Duke of Orlean^ was conspiring against the au^fust throne 
of the lilies.* His gold is prodigated in every direction which his stupid 
menaces fail to frighten. "*"By one and the other, he has vfon over 
creatures of the Court here, — and, in fine, Pumpernickel will not be 
quiet, Germany tranquil, f'rance respected, or Europe content, until 
this poisonofts viper be crushed under heel:” and so o|i. Wheji one 
side of the other had written any particularly spicy ‘despatch, news of* 
it was sure to slip out. 

Before the winter was far advanced it is actually on record that 
Emmy took a night and received company .with great propriety and 
modesty. She had a French master who complimented lier uponithe 
purify of her accent and her facility of learning ;»the fact is she had 
learned long ago, and grounded herself subsequently in the grammar 
so as to be able to teach it to George; and Madame Strumpff came to 
give her lessons in singing, which she performed so well and with such 
a true voice that the Major’s windows, who had lodgings opposite 
under the Prime Minister, were always open to hear the lesson. Some 
of the German ladies, who are very sentimental and simple in their 
tastes, fell in love with her and began to call her du at once. These 
afe trivial details, but they relate to happy times. The Major made 
himself George’s tutor, and read Caesar and mathematics^with him, 
and they had a German master and rode oujt of evenings by the side of 
Emmy’s carriage — she was always too timid, and made a dreJldful out- 
cry at the slightest disturbance on horseback. So sh§ drove aboyt 
with one of her dear German friends, and Jos a9leep on the back-seat 
of the barouche. 

He was becoming very sweet upon the Grafinn Fanny de Butter- 
brod, a very gentle fender-hearted and unassuming young creature, a 
Canoness and Countess in her o^n right, but with scarcely ten pounds 
per year to her fortune, and Fanny, for her part declared that to be 
Amelia’s sister was the greatest delight that heaven could bestpw on 
her, and Jos might have pyt a Countess’s shield and coronet by the 
side of his own arms on his carriage and forks; when — when ^events 
occurred, and those grand fetes given upon the marriage,of the Here- 
ditary ftfaice of Pumpernickel with the lovely Princess Amelia of 
Humbou^-Scblippenschloppen took place. 

At this festival the 9nag^ificence displayed was such as had not. 
been known in the little German place smee the days of the prodigal 
Vietdr XIV. AU the neighboring Princes,? Princesses, and Grandees 
were invited to therfeast. Beds rose to haJf-a-crown per night in FtashiF ‘ 
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pcrnickcl, nnd Jhc army was exhausted in providing guards of honour 
for the Highnesses, Sercyties, and Excellencies, who arrived from all 
quarters. The Princess was married by proxy, at her father’s residence, 
by the Count de Schlusselback. Snufftbo^es were given away in pro- 
fusion (as we learned from the Cotin-jcwellcr, who sold and afterwards 
bought them again), nnd bushels of the Order of Saint Michael of 
Pumpernickel were sent to the nobles of the Court, while hampers of 
the* cordons and decorations of the Wheel of St. Catherine of Schlip- 
penschloppen^werc brought to oursf Tlje French envoy got .both, 
“ He is cotcred with ribbons like a prize cart-horse,” Tapeworm said, 
who was not allowed by the rules of h^s service to take any decorations : 
“ Let him have the cordons ; but with whom is the victory ? ” The fact 
is, it was a triumph of British diplomacy : the French party having 
proposed and tried their utmost to carry a marriage with a Princess of 
the hqnsc of Prtztauscnd-Donnerwetter, whom, as a marfer of course, 
ive opposed. . *• 

Everybody was asked to the f!5tcs of the* marriage. Garlands and 
triumphal arches were hung across the load to welcome the young 
bride. Thc^great Saint Michael’s Fountain ran with Uncommonly sour 
winC^*, while that in the Artillejy Place frothed with beer. The great 
waters played ; and poles were jiut up in the park and gardens for the 
happy peasantry, which they might climb at their leisure, carrying off 
watches, silver forks, prize sausages hung with pink ribbon, &c., at the 
top. Crcorgy got one, wrenching it off, having swarmed up the pole to 
the delight of the spectators, and sliding down with the rapidity of a 
fall of water. But it was for the glory’s sake merely. The boy gave 
the sausage to a peasant, who had very nearly Seized [it, and stood at 
the foot of the mast, blubbering, because he was unsuccessful. 

At the French Chancellcne they had six more laippions in their 
illuminatiosi than our’s had ; but our transparency, which represented 
the young Couple advancing, and Discord flying away, with the most 
ludicrous ukencss to the French ambassador, beat the French picture 
hQllow ; and Lhave no doubt got Tapeworm the advancement and the 
Cross of the Bath, whlbh he ^bscqucntly attained. 

Crowds of foreigners arrived f6r the fetes : and of English orcourse. 
Besides the Court balls, public balls were given ht the Town HaU and 
the Redoutc, and in the former piacc^ there was a room for trente-et- 
quarantc and roulette established, for the week of the festivities only, 
and by one of the great German companies from Ems or Aix-la-ChapeUe. 
The officers or inhabitants of the town were not allowed to play at these 
games, but strangers, peasants, ladies were* admitted, and^anyonc 
chose to lose or win money. * 

That little scapegrace Georgy Osborne amongst others whose 
pockets were always full of dollars, and whose relations were away at 
the grand festival of the Court, came to the Stadthaus’ ball in company 
of his uncle’s courier, Mr. Kirsch, and having 8nly peeped into a play- 
room at Baden Baden when he hung on Dobbin’s arm, and where, of 
course, he was npt permitted to gamble, came eagerly to this p&rt of 
the entertainment, and hankered round the tables wliere the croupiers 
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and tl:je punter s were at work. Women were playing; they were 
masked, some of them ; this license was allowed in thefee wild times of 
carnival. ’ ^ . 

* A woman with light hair, in a low dress, by no means so fresh as it 
had* been, and with a, black mask tyi, through the eyelets of which her 
eyes twinkled strangely, was seated at one of the roulette-tables with a 
card and a pin, and a couple of florins before her. As the croupier 
called out the colour and number, she pricked on the card with great 
care^and regularity, and only ventured her money on thf colours after 
the red or black had comfe up a certain number of lin\ps. It ^was » 
strange to'dook at her. • 

But in spite of her care and assiduity she guessed wron^, and the 
last two florins followed each other under the croupier’s rake, as he 
cried out with his inexorable voice,, the winning Colour and number. 
She gave a •sigh, a shrug with her shoulders, which A^ere already too 
much out of her gown, and gashing the pin through the card oif to tliif 
table, sat thrumming it for a while. Then she looked round her, and 
saw Georgy’s honest face staring at the scene. Tlie little scamp I what 
business had ho, to be there? 

When she saw the boy, at whose fs^pe Qhe looked hard'^throug)| her 
shining eyes and mask, she said, Monsieur fiesi pas joueur,^^ 

“ Non. Madame^^ said the boy : but she must have krfbwn, from his 
accent of what country he was, for she answered him with a slight 
foreign tone. “ You have nevare played— *will you do me a littf favor ? ” 

“What is it?” said Georgy, blushing again. Mr. Kirsch was at 
work for his part at the rouge et noir^ and did not see his young 
master. 

“ Play this forme, if you please, put it on any number, any number.” 
And she took from her bosom a purse, and out of it a gold piece, 
the only coin there, and she put it into George’s hand. The ]joy laughed, 
and did as he was bid. 

It came up the number sure enough. There is a pbwer that 
arranges that, they say, for beginners. 

“Thank you,” said she, puDing tho> money towards her; “thank 
you. What is your name?’* 

“ My name ’s Osborne,” said Georgy, and was fingering in his own , 
pockets for .dollars, and just about to make a trial, when the Major,* 
in his unifonn, and Jos, en MdrquiSy from the Court baU, made their 
appearance.* Other people finding tne entertainment stu'^pid, and pre- 
ferring the fun at the Stadthaus, had quitted the Palace ball earlier ; 
^ut it is probable the M^or and Jos had gone home and found, the 
" boy’s absence, for the former instantly went up to him, and taking him 
^ the shoulder, pulled him briskly back from the plac^of temptation. 
Then, Ibokij^g round the room, he saw Kirsch employed as we have 
said, and going up to him, asked how he dared to bring Mr. George to 
such a place. e 

iJfisses-moi tranqidtlej^ said Mr. Kirsch, very much excited by 
plaji and wine. “ 11 faui s^amuser^ jpardim. Je ne suis pas au service 
de Monsieur/* 
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Seeing his condition the Major did not choose to argue with the 
man ; but contented himself with drawing away George, and* asking 
Jos if he would come awa^y. He was standing close by the lady in the 
mask, who was playing with pretty good hick now; and looking on 
much interested at the game. ' * 

Had *nt you better come, j8s,” the Major' said, “ with George 
and me ? ” ' 

I 11 stop and go home with that rascal, Kirsch,” Jos said ; and 
for the same reason of modesty, which he thought ought to be pre- 
sei*vcd before*'the boy, Dobbin did ilot c£^c to .remonstrate with Jos^ 
but left hirft and walked home with Georgy. 

“ Dicl you play ? ” asked the Major, when they were out, and on 
their way home. 

^ The boy said *‘.No.” 

“ Give me your word of honour as a Gentleman, that you never 
will.” r . 

* “ Why } ” said the boy : “ It seems veiY good fun.” And, in a very 
eloquent and impressive manner, the Major showed him ^hy he 
should ’nt, and would have enforced his precepts by; the example of 
Georgy’s ovwi father, had* he liked to say anything that should reflect 
on the other’s memory. Whefi he had housed him he went to bed, 
and saw his light, in*the little room outside of Amelia^s, presently dis- 
appear. Amelia’s followed half an hour afterwards. I ddh know 
what made the Major note it so accurately. 

Jos, however, remained behind over the play-table; he was no 
gambler, but not averse to the little excitement of the sport now and 
then ; and he had some Napoleons chinking in the embroitfered pockets 
of his court waistcoat. He put down one over the fair shoulder of the 
little gambler before him, and they won. She made a little movemeiM: 
to make rbom for him by her side, and just took the skirt of her gown 
from a vacant chair there. 

“ Come and give me godd luck,” she said, still in a foreign accent, 
quite different from that frank and perfectly English “Thank you,” 
w^ith which sh% had saluted Qeorgy’s coup in her favour. The portly 
gentleman, looking round to see . that n^ody of rank observqiu him, 
sat down ; he muttered — “ Ah, really, well no\^ God IjjlesS my souL 
• I’m very fortunate; Pm sure to give fou good fortune,”— and other 
words of compliment and confusion. # 

“ Do you^lay much ? ” the foreign mask said. 

“ I put a Nap or two down,” said Jos, with a superb air, flinging 
down a gold piece. ^ 

Yes ; ay nap after dinner,” said the masik, archly. But Jos looking * 
frightened, she continued, in her pretty French accent, “You do not 
play to win. No more do I. I play to forget, but 1 cannot. . k cannot 
forget old times, Monsieur. Your little nephew is the iSiage of his 
father ; and you— you are not changed— but ye% you are. Every body 
changes, every body forgets ; nobody has ay heart.” 

“ Good G^, who is It ?” asked jos in a flutter. ^ 

“Caul; you g^s, Joseph Sedl^?’’ aaiid the littl| woman, in a sad 
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voice, and undoing her mask, she looked at him. “ You have for- 
gotten me.” • 

“ Good Heavens ! Mrs. Crawley ' ” gasped out Jos. 

“Rebecca,” said the other, putting her hand on his; but she 
followed the game still, all the time^he was looking at him. 

“ I am stopping at the Elephant,” she continued. “Ask for Madame 
de Raudon. I saw my dear Amelia to-day ; how pretty she looked, 
and how happy ! So do yoijj ! Everybody but me, who am wretched, 
Joseph Sedley.” And she put %ier money over from the red to the 
black, as if by a charice mtvement of her hand, and (vh^e she was 
wiping her’eyes with a pocket-handkerchief fringed with torn lace. 

The red came up again, and she lost the whole of that stake. 
“ Come away,” she said. “ Come with me a little — ^we arc old friends, 
are we not, dear Mr. Sedley ? ” . 

And Mr? Kirsch having lost all his money by thi^ time, followed 
his mhster out into the mooplight, where the illuminations wer(?wink^ 
ing out, and the transparency over our mission was scarcely visible. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 

A VAGABOND CHAPTER, 

We must pass over a part of Mrs. Rebecca Crawley ^s biography with 
that lightness and delicacy which the world demands— ^the moral world, 
that has, perhaps, no particular objection to vice, hut an jnsuperable 
repugnance to hearing vice called by it^ proper name. There are 
things we do and know perfectly well in Vanity Faij:, though? we never 
speak them : as the Ahrimanians worship the devil,' but^don’t mention 
him: and a polite public will no more 4 >ear toireaid an authentic de- 
scription of vice than a truly-refined* English or American female will 
permit the word breeches to»bc pronounced in her chaste hearing. 
And yet. Madam, both are walking the world before our faces every 
day, witnout much shocking us.* If you were to blush every time they 
went by, what complexions you would have ! It is onl^ when their 
naughty names are called fiut that your modesty has any occasion to 
Show alarm or sense of outrage, and it has been the wish of the present 
rater, all through this story, tleferentially to submit to the fashion at 
present prevailing, and only to hint at the existence of^wickedness in 
a light, eftsy|ian<?agreeable manner, so that nobody's fine feelings may 
be offended I defy any one to say that our Becky, who has certainly 
some vices, has not befti presented to the public in a perfectly genteel 
and Jnofienstve manner. In describing this syren, singing and smiling, 
coasting and cajoling, the author, with modest pride, asks his readers 
all roundi has he ence forgotten thedaw^ of politenes^ and showed the 
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monster's hideous tail above water ? No ! Those who like may peep 
down under waVes that are pretty transparent, and sec it writhing and 
twirling, diabolically hidHeous and slimy, flapping amongst bones, or 
curling round corpses; but above the water-line, I ask, has not every- 
thing been proper, agreeable, and decorous, and has any the most 
squeamish immoraiist in Vanity Fair a right to cry fte ? When, how- 
ever, the syren disappears and dives below, down among the dead 
m6n, the water of course grows turbid oyer her, and it is labour lost 
to look into it ever so curiously. Tl^ey look pretty enough when^ they 
, sit upon rock, twanging their harps aftd combing their hair, and ' 
sing, and beckon to you to .come and* hold the looking-glass; but when 
they sink into their native element, depend on it those mermaids are 
about no good, and we had best not examine the flendish marine 
cannibals, revelling and feasting on their .wretched pickled vtetims. 
And so, when ^Becky is out of the way, be sure that she is not par- 
{iculafly well employed, and that the less ^hat is said about her doings 
IS in fact the better. 

If we were to give a full account of her proceedings during a couple 
of years that followed after the Curzon Street c.atastro®he, there might 
be sf me resfSon for people to sa^ir this book was improper. The actions 
of very vain, heartless, pleasure-seeking people are very often improper 
(as are many of yours, my friend with the grave face arifi spotless 
reputation ; — ^but that is merely by the way) and what are those of a 
woman without faith— or love — or character ? And I am inclined to 
think that there was a period in Mrs. Becky’s life, when she was seized, 
not by remorse, but by a kind of despair, and absolutely neglected 
her person, and did not even care 'for her reputation. * 

This abattement and degradation did not take place all at once ; it 
was brou^TiraBout by degrees, after her calamity, and after many 
struggles to keep up-~as a man who goes overboard hangs on to a 
spar whilst any hope is left^ and then flings it away and goes down, 
when he ftnds that struggling is in vain. 

She lingered about London whilst her husband was m^ng pre- 
parations foz liis departure to his seat of government : and it is believed 
made more than one attempt to see her bi-other-in-law, Sir Pitif Crawi- 
ley, and to work upon his feelings whigh she hed almost ei^isted in 
her favour. As Sir Pitt and Mr. Wenham were walking down to the 
House of Commons, the latter spied Mr£ Rawdon in a black veil, and 
lurking near* the pdace of the legislature. She sneaked away when 
her eyes met those of Wenham, and inde^ never succeeded in her 
designs upon the Baronet. ^ • 

Probably Lady Jane interposed, f have heard that she quife 
astonished her husband by tne spirit which she exhibited in this 
quarrel, and ier determination to disown Mrs. Bedky. ,»Of Ser own 
movement, she invited Rowdon to come and stop in Gaunt Street 
untS his deplore for Coventry Island, knowing that with him for a 
gusffd Mrs. Bec% would not txy to force her door : ^ she looked 
ct^ously at the superscriptions of all the letters which arrived for Sir 
, Htt, lest he and his sister-in-law should be corre$|^<|^^ Not but 
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that Rebecca could have written had she a mind : but she did not try 
to see or to write to Pitt at his own house, and after one of two attempts 
consented to his demand that the correspondAicc regarding her con- 
jugal differences should be carried on by lawyers only. 

The fact was, that Pitt’s mind hail been poisoned against her. A 
short time after Lord Steync’s accident Wenham had been with the 
Baronet; and given him. such a biography of Mrs. Becky as had 
astonished the member for Jijueen’s .Crawley. He knew everything 
regarding her : who her father wa^ ; In what year her mother danced 
at the Opera ; what had beeA her previous history, and whaf her con- 
duct during* her married life ; — a& I have no ddKibt that the greater 
part of fhe story was false and dictated by interested malevcience, it 
shall not "be repeated here. But Becky was left with a sad sad repu- 
tation in the esteem of a country gentleman and relative who had been 
once rather {Ikrtial to her. ^ 

The revenues of the Governor of Coventry island 'are* not largb. A 
part of them were set aside by his Excejilency for the payment of certain* 
outstanding debts and liabilities, the charges incident on his high 
situation required considerable expense ; finally, it was found that he 
could* not spare to his wife more than .three hundred poiAids a 
which he proposed to pay to her on an undertaking that she would 
never trouWe him. Otherwise : scandal, separation, Doctors’ Commons 
would ensue. But it was Mr. Wenham’s business, Lord Steyne’s 
business, Rawdon’s, everybody’s — ^to gel her out of the country, and 
hush up a most disagreeable affair. 

She was probably so much occupied in arranging these affairs of 
business with her husband’s lawyers, that she forgot to take any step 
whatever about her son, the little Rawdon, and did not even once 
propose to go and see him. That young gentleman was consigned to 
the entire guardianship of his aunt and uncle, the former of whom had 
always possessed a great share of the chip’s affection. ]9is mamma 
wrote him a neat letter from Boulogne when she quitted England, in 
which she r^uested him to mind his book, and said she was going to 
take a Continental tour, during which she would have !he pleasure ’of 
writing to him again. But *she never did for a year afterwards, and 
not, indeed, until Sir ^’itt’s only boy, always sickly, died of hooping- 
cough and measles ; — ^then Rawdon’s mamma wrote ,the most affec- 
tionate composition to her darliftg son, who was made heir of Queen’s 
Crawley by this accident, and drawn more closely thafl ever to the 
kind lady; whose tender heart had already adopted him. Rawdon 
Crawley, then grown a talj, fine lad, blushed when he got the letter. 
^Oh Aunt Jane, you are my Mother*” he said; “and not — and*not 
that one.” But he wrote back a kind and respectful letter to Mrs. 
Rebecca,* then living at a boarding-house at Florence!— But we are 
advancing matters. . 

Our darling Becky’^fir^ flight was not veiy far. She perched upon 
the French coast at Boulogne, that rdiige of so much exiled English 
inndbence,’ and there lived in rather a genteel, widowed manner, with 
Hkjfmme da eJumkre and a couple of rooms, at an heftd. She din4d lat 
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the table d^hofe, where peoplc'thought her very pleasant, and where she 
entertained her neighbours by stories of her brother, Sir Pitt, and her 
great London acquainttiiiec ; talking that easy, fashionable slipslop, 
which has so much efifect upon certain folks of small breeding. She 
passed with many of them for a ^rson of importance ; she gave little 
tea-parties in her private room, and shared in the innocent amusements 
of the place, — in sea-bathing, and in jaunts in open carriages, in strolls 
on the sands, and in visits to the play.* Mrs. Burjoice, the printer’s 
lady, who was boarding with her family at the hotel for the summer, 
and to w^oift her Burjoice came of a SaAirday and Sunday, voted her 
charming; until tha< little rogue af a Burjoice began to* pay her too 
much attention. But there was nothing in the story, only thdt Becky 
was always affable, easy, and good-natured — and with men especially. 

Numbers of people were going abroadras usual at the end of the 
season, and Becky had plenty of opportunities of findiftg out by the 
beha^^iour of ier acquaintances of the gr,eat London world the bpinion 
^ of “ society ” as regarded her conduct. One day it was Lady Partlet 
and her daughters whom Becky confronted as she was walking modestly 
on Boulogne pier, the cliffs of Albion shining in the distance across 
the deep bhie sea. Lady Partlet marshalled all her daughters round 
her with a sweep o{ her parasol, and retreated from the pier ddrting 
savage glances at poor Ijttlc Becky who stood alone there. » 

On another day the packet came in. It had been blowing fresh, 
and it always suited Becky’s humour to see the droll woe-begone faces 
of the people as they emerged from the boat. Lady Slingstone hap- 
pened to be on board this day. Her ladyship had been exceedingly 
ill in her carriage, and was greatly exhausted and scarcely fit to walk 
up the plank from the ship to the pier. But all her energies rallied 
the instant she saw Becky smiling roguishly under a pink bonnet : and 
giving her a glance of scorn, such as would have shrivelled up most 
women, sh6 walked into the Custom House quite unsupported. Becky 
only laughed : but I don’t think she liked it. She felt she was alone, 
quite alone; and the far-off shining cliffs of England ^were impassable 
to hci% • * 

The behaviour of the men had undergone too I don’t kndW what 
change. Grinstonc showed his teeth ^d laughed in her face with a 
familiarity that was not pleasant. Little Bob Suckling, who was cap 
in hand to her three months before, afid would walk a mile in the rain 
to see for in;r carriage in the line at Gaunt House, was talking to 
Fitzoof of the Guards (Lord Heehaw’s son) one day upon the jetty, as 
Becky took her walk there. Little Bobtry nodded to her over hfe 
shdhlder without moving his hat, and continued his conversation wifli 
the heir of Heehaw. Tom Raikes tried to walk into her sittings^pom 
at the inn wifii a cigar in his mouth ; but she closed tl^ ddbr upon 
him and would have locked it only that his fingers were inside. Sfie 
began to feel that she was very lonely indeed# “ If ke been h^^^' 
she said, “ those cowards would never hav4 dared to insult me.” She 
thought about “ him” with great sadness, and perhaps longing— afoout 
his honest, stnpid, constant kindness and fidelity ; Jtiis never-ceasing 
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obedience ; his good humotir ; his bravery and courage. Very likely 
she cried, for she was particularly lively, and had put dn a little extra 
rouge*when she came down to* dinner. » 

She rouged regularly now : and— and her maid got Cognac for her 
besides that which was charged in th^ hotel bill. 

Perhaps the insults of the men were not„ however, so intolerable 
to her as the sympathy of certain women. Mrs. Crackenbury and 
Mrs. Washington White parsed through Boulogne on their way to 
Switzerland. (The party were pptected by Colonel Horner, young 
BcaumoriSj.and of co(irse did Crackenbury, and Mrs. tV]|jite’s little 
girl.) They did not avoid her. They giggled, cackled, tattled, con- 
doled, consoled, and patronised her until they drove her almost wild 
with rage. To be patronised by them! she thought, as they went 
away simpering after kissing her. And she heard Beaumoris’s laugh 
ringing on thb stair, and knew quite well how to interpr(^ his hilarity. 

It ^as after this visit thaf Becky, who had paid hS- weekly^ills,^ 
Becky who had made herself agreeable to every body in the house, 
who smiled at the landlady, called the waiters “ Monsieur,” and paid 
the chambermaids in politeness and apologies, what far more thsm 
compensated for a little niggardliness ^n i)omt of mone)f (of wl^ich 
Becky never was free), that Becky, we say, received a notice to quit 
from the Ijgidlord, who had been told by some one that she was quite 
an unfit person to have at his hotel, where English, ladies would not 
sit down with her. And she was forced to fly into lodgings, of which 
the dullness and solitude were most wearisome to her. 

Still she held up, in spite of these rebuffs, and tried to make a 
character for herself, and c<jpquer scandal. She went to church very 
regularly, and sang louder than anybody there. She took up the cause 
of the widows of the shipwrecked fishermen, and gave work ^pd draw- 
ings for the Quashyboo Mission; she subscribed tathe Assembly, and 
wouWnt waltz. In a word, she did everything that was respectable, 
and that is why we dwell upon this part of ner career with more fond- 
ness than upon subsequent parts of her history, which are not so 
pleasant. She saw people avoiding herf and aliU labofiously smildd 
upon thfem ; you never could Suppose from her countenance what pangs 
of humiliation she mig^t be ensuring inwardly. 

Her history was* after all a mystery. Parties were divided about 
her. Some people, who took tlfe trouble to busy themselves in the 
matter, said that she y^as the criminal; whilst others vo^ed that she 
was as innocent as a lamb, and that* her odious husband was in fault. 
She won over a good manjj by bursting into tears about her boy, Md 
eafliibiting the most frantic when his name was mentioned, or Sie 
saw anybody like him. She gained good Mrs. Alderney’s heart in 
that wayT'^hp was rather the Queen of British Boulogne, *and gave the 
mx^t dinners and balls of all the residents there, by weeping when 
itaster Alderney came €rom Doctor Swishtail’s academy to pass his / 
holidays with his mother. *‘‘He and her Rawdoi^were of the same 
age, tod so Uke,”, Becky said, in a voice choking with agony ; whereas 
there was five ye?yrs’ difference between the boys’ agfes,and no 
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likeness between them than between my respected reader and his 
humble servant. Wenham, when he was going abroad, on his way to 
Kissingen to join Lurfl Stcyno, enlightened Mrs. Alderney dki this 
point, and told her how he was much more able to describe little 
Kawdon than his mamma, who notoriously hated him, and never saw 
him; how he was thirteen years old, while little Alderney was but nine ; 
fair, while the other darling was dark,— in a word, caused the lady in 
question to repent of her good humour. , 

Whenevg* Becky made a little cifcle for herself with incredit^e toils 
and labou'*, somebody came and swept it ^own' rudely, and she had all 
her work to begin over again. It «.was very hard ; very hard : lonely, 
and disheartening. 

There was Mrs. Newbright, who took her up for some time, attracted 
by the sweetness ' of her singing at church, and by her proper views 
upon serious isubjects, concerning which in former da^, at Queen’s 
I Crawley, Mrs. Bdcky had had a good de«J of instruction.— * Well, she 
not only took tracts, but she read them. She worked flannel petticoats 
for the Quashyboos— cotton night-caps for the Cocoanut Indians — 
jtainted handscreens foi: the conversion of the Pope and the Jews — 
sat/. undcr*Mr. Rowls, on Wednesdays, Mr. Huggleton on Thursdays, 
attended two Sunday services at church, besides Mr. Bawlet, the 
Darbyitc, ill the evening, and all in vain. Mrs. Newbright had occa- 
sion to correspond with the Countess of Southdown about the Warming- 
pan Fund for the Feejee Islanders (for the management of which 
admirable charity both these ladies formed part of a female committee), 
and having mentioned her sweet friend,” Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, the 
Dowager Countess wrote back such a lettj^r regarding Becky, with such 
particulars, hints, facts, falsehoods, and general comminations, that 
intimacy^between Mrs. Newbright and Mrs. Crawley ceased forthwith: 
and all thf serious world of Tours, where this misfortune took place, 
immediately parted company with the reprobate. Those who know the 
English t^olonies abroad know that we carry with us our pride, pills, 
prejudices, ii^rvcy-sauces, cayenne-peppers, and other Lares, maldng 
a little Britain whereifer we settle down. 

From one colony to another Becky fled uneasily. From Bbulogne 
to Dieppe, from Dieppe to Caen, fromiCaen to*Tours — ^trying with adl 
her might to be respectable, and alas ! always found out some day or 
other, and pecked out of the cage by the real daws. 

Mrs. Hook Eagles took her up at one of t]^ese places : — a woman 
without a blemish in her character, and a house in Portman-square. 
Sl\p was staying at the hotel at Dieppe, ^hither Becky fled, and thfcy 
made each other’s acquaintance first af sea, where they were swimmihg 
together, an^ subsequently at the tadle d^hdte of the hotd. Mrs. 
Eagles had heard,— who indeed had. not?— some of the caudal of the 
Steyne affair; but after a convetsation with Becky, she pronounced 
that Mrs. Crawley was an angel, her husl^an# a ruffian, Lord Steyne 
an unprincipled wittch, as everybody knew, and the whole case against 
Mrs. Crawley, an infamous and wicked conspiracy of that Mscal 
, Wenham. “ If you w^e a/jnan of any spirit, Mn^agles, you would 
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box the wretch’s ears the next time you see him at thQ,Club,” she said 
to her husband. But Eagles was only a quiet old gentleman, husband 
to Mrs. Eagles, with a taste for geology, ana not tall enough to reach 
anybody's ears. , 

The Eagles then patronised Mrrf. Rawdon, took her to live with her 
at her own house at Paris, quarrelled with the ambassador’s wife 
because she would not receive her protdgh^ and did all that lay in 
woman’s power to keep Becky straight in the paths of virtue and good 
repute. . ^ •• 

Becky • was very respectable and orderly at first, but* the life of • 
humdrum virtue grew utterly tedious to her before long. Ij was the 
same routine every day, the same dullness and comfort, the same drive 
over the same stupid Bois do Boulogne, the saipe company of an 
evening, the same Blair’s •Sermon of a Sunday night — the same opera 
alwa^fs being acted over and over again : Becky was dying of wejyiness, 
when, luckily for her, youhg Mr. Eagles came from Cambridge, anA 
his mother, seeing the inipression which her little friend made upon 
him, straightway gave Becky warning. 

Then she tried keeping house with a female friend ; thgii the double 
mlnUge began to quarrel and get inft) debt. Then she deterrSined 
upon a boarding-house existence, and lived fdl* some^time at that 
famous mansion kept by Madame de Saint Amour, in the Rue Royale, 
at Parisi where she began exercising her graces and fascinations upon 
the shabby dandies and fly-blown beauties who frequented her land- 
lady’s salons. Becky loved society, and, indeed, could no more exist 
without it than an opium-eater without his dram, and she was happy 
enough at the period of her boarding-house life. “ Tlic women here 
are as amusing as those in May-fair,” she told an old London friend 
who met her — “only, their dresses arc not quite so fresh, •The men 
wear cleaned gloves, and arc sad rogues, certainly, but they are not 
worse than Jack This, and Tom That. The mistress of th|^ house is 

a little vulgar, but I don’t think she is so vulgar as Lady ” and 

here she named the name of a great leader of fashion that 1 would die 
rather than reveal. In fact„when you ^w Maftame de Saint Amour’s 
rooms^Jighted up of a night, men with plaques and cordons at the 
/car// tableSf and the Vomen *t a little distance, you might fancy your- 
self for a while in good society, and that Madame was a real Countess. 
Many people did so fancy ; and^ecky was for a while oq^ of the most 
dashing ladies of the Countess’s salons. 

But it is probable that her old creditors of 1815 found her out and 
<&usGd her to leave Paris, /or ^thc ^or little woman was forced t® fly 
om the city rather suddenly ; ana went thence to Brussels. 

How well she remembered the place 1 She grinned as she looked 
up at t86 liitle entresol which she had occupied, and thought of the 
Bareacres family, bawling for horses and flight, as their carriage stood 
in the porte-cochkre of the hotel She went to Waterloo and to Lacken, 
where George Osborne’s monument much struck her. She made a 
little sketch of it. “That poor Cupid!” she said how dreadfully 
he was in love with me, and what a fool he was ! I wonder wh^iier 
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little Emmy is« alive. It was a good little creature: and that fat 
brother of hcr^s. I have Jhis funny fat picture still among my papers. 
They were kind simple people.” 

At Brussels Becky arrived, .recommended by Madame de Saint 
Amour to her friend, Madame la* Comtesse de Borodino, widow of 
Napoleon’s General, the famous Count dc Borodino, who was left with 
no resource by the deceased hero but that of a table-d*h6te and ap 
dcartd table. Second-rate dandies ’and roitds^ widow-ladies who always 
have a law-sflit, and very simple Ehglislv folks, who fancy they see 
' “ Continenfal society ” at these houses, put down their money, or ate 
their meals, at Madame de Borodino^s tables. At the table-d^h$te the 
gallant young fellows treated the company round to champagne, rode 
out with the women, or hired horses on country excursions, clubbed 
money to take boxes at the play or the Opera, betted qyer the fair 
shoulcters of tlfc ladies at the dcarid tables, and wrote home to^theii; 
parents, in Devonshire, abouf their felicitous introduction to fcreigil 
society. ' 

m..Here, as at Paris, Becky was a boarding-house queen : and ruled 
in sdect pemions. She licver refused the champagne, or the bouquets, 
or tne drives into the country, dr the private boxes ; but what she ’pre- 
ferred was the dcarti at night, — and she played audaciously. First 
she played only for a little, then for hve-franc pieces,** then for 
Napoleons, then for notes : then she would not be able to pay her 
pension : then she borrowed from the young gentlemen f then 
she got into cash again, and bullied Madame de Borodino, whom she. 
had coaxed and wheedled before : then she was playing for ten sous at 
a time, and in a dire state of poverty : then her quarter’s allowance 
would come in, and she would pay off Madame de Borodino’s score : 
and woul(f‘once more take the cards against Monsieur de Rossignol^ 
or the Cheifalier de Raff. 

WhenrBecky left Brussels, the sad truth is, that she owed three 
months’ pension to Madame de Borodino, of which fact, and of the 
gambling, and*of the dnnking^ and of the going down on her knees to 
the Reverend Mr, Muff, Mipistre, Anglican, and borrowing of 

him, and of her coaxing and flirting with Miltjr Noodle, somof Sir 
Noodle, pupil of the Rev. Mr. Muff, wh5m she used to take into her 
private room, and of whom she won Jarge sums at dcarti^oi which 
met, 1 say, and of a hundred of her other knaveries, the Countess de 
Borodino informs every English person who stops at her establishment, 
and announces that Madame Rawdon was no better than a vipbre. ^ 
So our little wanderer went about setttog up her tent in various 
cities of, Europe, as restless as Ulysses or Bampfylde Moore Carew. 
Her tjssto for Misrespectability grew; more and more remarkapte. She 
became a perfect Bohemian ere mg, herding with people whom it 
wotdd make your hair stand on end to meet. ^ 

There is no town of any mark in Europe but it has its little colony 
of English raffs— men whose names Mr, Hemp the officer reads^out 
periodically at the Sheriffs’ Court — young gentlemen of very good 
family ^ten, only that the latter disowns them; freqilfenters of billiard- 
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rooms and cblainiiicis, patrons of foreign races and gaming-Uiblcb. 
They people the debtors’ prisons— they drink and swagger — they fight 
and brawl — they run away without paying — they have duels with 
French and German officers — they cheat Mr. Spooney at they 

get the money, .and drive off to Bq^dcn in magnificent britzkas — they ^ 
try their infallible martingale, and lurk about the tables with empty , 
pockets, sh.abby bullies, penniless bucks, until they c.m swindle a Jew 
banker with a sham bill of exchange, or find another Mr. Spooney to 
rob. The alternations of ^lendour .and misery which these people 
undclgo ate very queer to view. *rheir life must be one df Great excite- 
ment. Becky — must it be owned J?- took to this life, and took to it not 
unkindly. She went about from town to town among these Bcdicmians. 
The lucky Mrs. R.awdon was known at every play-t.ible in Germany. 
She and ^ladame do Cruchecassde kept house at 'Florence together, 
it is said she was ordered* out of Munich ; and my friend Mr. Frederic ^ 
■Pigeon avers that it was at Jier house at Lausanne thai l!e was hqtfcyssed - 
.ut supper and lost eight .hundred pounds to Major Loder and th? 
Honour.able Mr. Deuceacc. We are bound, yo\i see, to give some 
account of Becky’s biography ; but of this part, the less, perhaps, t]^t 
is said the better. ^ ^ 

They say, that when Mrs. Crawley was particularly down oir her 
luck, she gave concerts and lessons in music hcle and there. There 
was a M«TSame de Kaudon, who certainly had a matindc musicale at 
Wildbad, accompanied by Herr Spoff, premier pi.anist to the Ilospodar 
of Wallachia, and my little friend Mr. Knves, who knew every body, 
and had travelled everywhere, always used to declare that he was at 
Strasburg in the year 1830, when a certain Madame Rcbccqne made 
her appeal anoo in the opera of the Dame JUanchCy giving occasion to 
a furious row in the theatre there. She was hissed otf the stixge by the 
audience, partly from her own incompetcucy, but chiefly from the ill- 
advised sympathy of some persons in the parquet^ t^herifthe officers 
of the garrison had their admissions) ; and*E.aves was cerlaki that the 
unfortunate debutante in questiop was no other than Mrs. Rawdon 
Crawley. 

Shi was, in fact, no belief than a vagabond upon this earth. When 
she got her money sfee gamlijjed; when she had giinbled it she was 
put to shifts to livc-j w ho knows how or by what means she succeeded ? 
It is said tjiat she once was seei><at St. Petersburgh, but was summarily 
dismissed from that capital by the police, so th;it there (faniiot be any 
possibility of tiiiih in the report that she was a Russian spy at Toplitz 
and Vienna afterwards. I have even been informed, that at Paris she 
'discovered a relation of hefl* own, no less a person th.m her matcfnal 
grandmother, who was not by any means a Montmorenci, but a hideous 
old box-ibpener at a theatre on the Boulevards. ^ The mfteting between 
them, of which other persons, it is hinted elsewhere, seem to have 
been acquainted, musg have been a very affecting interview. The 
present historian can give fto certain details regarding the event. 

^ happened at Rome once, that Mrs. de Rawdon’s half-year’s salary 
had just been paig into the principal banker’s there, and, as every body 
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who liacl a balance of above five hundred sciidi was invited to the balls 
which this prince of merchants gave during the winter, Becky had the 
honour of a card, and appeared at one of the Prince and Princess 
Polonia’s splendid evening entertainments. The Princess was of the 
family of Pompili, lineally descended from the second king of Rome, 
and Egeria of the house of Olynrpus, while the Prince’s grandfather, 
Alessandro Polonia, sold wash-bidls, essences, tobacco, and pocket- 
handkerchiefs, ran errands for gentlemen, ard lent money in a spiall 
way. All the great company in Rome throtiged to his saloons — Princes, 
Dukes, Ambassadors, artists, fiddlers, monsignori, young bears with 
their leadci^s-- every rank and condition of fnan. His halls blazed with 
light and magnificence ; were resplendent with gilt frames, (containing 
pictures)‘"and dubious antiques ; and the enormous gilt crown and arms 
of the princely owner, a gold mushroom on a crimson field (the colour 
of the pocket-handkerchiefs which he sold), ^ and the silver fountain of 
the Pompili family shone all over the roof, doors, and ifencls of the 
&OUSC, and over the grand velvet baldaquins prepared to receive Popes 
and I{.mpcrors. - 

So Becky, who had arrived in the diligence from Florence, and was 
lodged at an inn in a very modest way, get a card for 'Prince Polonia’s 
entuctainment, and her maid dressed her with imusual care, and she 
went to this fine baP leaning on the arm of Major Loder, with whom 
she happened to be travelling at the time ; (the same man who shot 
Prince Ravioli at Naples the next year, and was caned by Sir John 
Buckskin for carrying four kings in his hat besides those which he used 
in playing at (kartd ^ — and this pair went into the rooms together, and 
Becky saw a number of old faces which she remembered in happier 
days, when she was not innocent, but not found out. Major Loder 
knew a great number of foreigners, kccn-looking whiskered men with 
dirty,strip«d ribbons in their button-holes, and a very small display of 
linen ; but his own countrymen, it might be remarked, eschewed the 
Major. Becky, too, knew sojne ladies here and there — French widows, 
dubious Balian countesses, whose husbands had treated them ill — 
faugh — what shall we say, we who have moved among some of the 
finest company of Vanity Fail, of this refuse and sediment of rascals? 
If we play, let it be with clean bards, and not with this dirtf pack. 
But every man who has formed one cof the fnnumerablc army of 
travellers has seen these marauding irregulars hanging on, like Nym 
and Pistol, to the main force ; weaiing^’the king’s colours, and boastmg 
of his commission, but pillaging, for themselves, and occasionally 
gibbeted by the road-side. 

JVell, she was hanging on the ann of Major Loder, and they went 
through the rooms together, and drank ^ great quantity of champagne 
at the buffet, , where the people, and especially the Major’s jrregular 
corps, struggled furiously for refreshments, of which when*the* pair had 
had enough, they pushed on until they reached the Duchess’s own pink 
velvet saloon, at the end of the suite of aparf me^fits (where the statue of 
the Venus is, and the great Venice looking-glasses, framed in silver,) 
and where the princely family were entertaining their most datin’* 
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giiishcd guests at a round table at supper. It was just such a little 
select banquet as that of which Becky recollected ijiat she had 
partaken at Lord Steyne’s — and there he sat ^t Volonia’s table, and 
she saw him. 

The scar cut by the diamond on his avhite, bald, shining forehead, 
made a burning red mark ; his red tvrhiskers were dyed of a purple 
hue, which made his pale face look still paler. He wore his collar and 
orders, his blue ribbon and garter. He was a greater prince than any 
there, though there was a reigning duke and a royal highness, with 
their princesses, and .near, his tordship was seated the beautiful 
Countess of ‘.Belladonna, nee de Glandicr, whose husband (tfie Count 
Paola della Belladonna) so well knbwn for his brilliant entomqlogical 
collections, liad been long absent on a mission to the Emperor of 
Morocco. 

When Beejey beheld that familiar and illustrious face, how vulgar 
all of a, sudden did Major Loder appear to her, and Jiovi^ that odious 
Captain Rook did smell of /tobacco ! Tn one instant she rcassumed ^ 
her fine-ladyship, and tried to look and feel as if she* was in May Fair 
once more. ‘’That woman looks stupid and ill-humoured,” sh^ 
thought ; “ I am sure she can’t amuse him. No, he must b® bored by 
her —he never w^as by me.” A hundrefl such ^touching hopes, fec{^s, 
and memories palpitated in her little heart, as site looked with her 
brightest eybs (the rouge which she wore up to her eyelids made them 
twinkle) towards the great nobleman. Of a Star and Garter night 
Lord Steyne used also to put on his grandest manlier, and to look and 
speak like a great prince, as he was. Becky admired him smiling 
sumptuously, easy, lofty, and stately. Ah, bon dieu, what a pleasant 
companion he was, what a brilliant wit, what a riclVfund of talk, what 
a grand manner ! — and she had exchanged this for Major Loder, 
reeking of cigars and brandy-and-watcr, and Captain Rook ^uth his 
horse-jockey jokes and prize-ring slang, and their like. “•! wonder 
whether he will know me,” she thought. Loxl Steyne was tallying and 
laughing with a great and illustrious lady at his side, when he looked 
up and saw Becky. * • * 

She lyas all over in a flutter as their eyes met, and she put on the 
very best smile she could muster, and dropped him a little, timid, 
imploring curtsey. He stared d^hast at her for a minute, as Macbeth 
might on beholding Banquo’s sud|(ien appearance at his ball-supper ; 
and remained looking at her with open mouth, when that herrid Major 
Loder pulled her away. 

Come away into the supper-room, Mrs. R.,” was that gentleman’s 
remark ; “ seeing these nobs ^rutbing away has made me peckish too. 
Let ’s go and try the old governor’s champagne.” Becky thought the 
Major haid.had a great deal too much already. * 

The day after she went to walk on the Pincian Hill— the Hyde 
Park of the Roman idler j— possibly in hopes to have another sight of 
Lord Steyne. But she met fl.nother acquaintance there ; it was Mr. 
Fiche^ his lordship’s confidential man, who came up nodding to her 
rather familiarly, and putting a finger to his hat. knew that 
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Madame was here,’’ he said ; “ I followed her from her hotel. I have 
some advice fo give Madame.” 

^ “From the MarquiS of Steyne?” Becky asked, resuming as much 
of her dignity as she could muster, and not a little agitated by hope and 
expectation. • • 

“ No,” said the valet ; “it is from me. Rome is very unwhole- 
some.” 

“ Not at this season. Monsieur Fichc*, — not till after Easter.” 

“ I tell Madame it is unwholeso^ie now. There is always jjnalaria 
for somcrpeople. That cursed marsh wihd kills many at. all seasons. 
Look, Madame Crawley, you were^ always bon enfant, and I have an 
interest in you, parole d'honncur» Be warned. j^Go away fnpin'Rome, I 
tell you — or you will be ill and die.” 

Becky laughed, though iri rage and fury. “What ! assassinate 
poor little rpe ? ” she said. “ How romantic. Docs fny lord carry 
i, bravos for couriers, and stilettos in the, fburgons 1 Bah ! I will stay, 
if but to plague him. I have those who 'will defend me whilst I am 
here.” 

'A It was Monsieur Fiche’s turn to laugh now. F Defend you,” he 
sa^d, “ and who ? The Majou, the Captain, any one of those gambling 
men whom Madaipe ^ccs, would take her life for a hundred Louis. 
Wc know tfiings about Major Loder (he is no more a Majgr than I am 
my Lord the Marquis) which would send him to the galleys or worse. 
Wc know everything, and have friends everywhere. We know whom 
you saw at Paris, and what relations you found there. Yes, Madame 
may stare, but wc do. How was it that no minister on the Continent 
would receive Madame ? She has offended somebody : who never 
forgives — whose rage redoubled when he saw you. He was like a 
madmaj» last night when he came home. Madame de Belladonna 
made hin^a scene about you, and fired off in one of her furies. 

“ O, it was Madame d^ Belladonna, was it ? ” Becky said, relieved a 
little, fof the information she had just got had scared her, 

“ No — sljc docs not matter — she is always jealous. I tell you it 
was Monscigneur. You did wrong to show yourself to him. And if 
you stay here you will repent it; Mark 'my words. Go. Hete is my 
lord’s cai-f iage ” — and seizing Becky’s arm, he vushed down an alley of 
the garden as ^ord Steyne’s barouche, blazing with heraldic devices, 
came whirling along the avenue, bofne by the almost priceless horses, 
and bearin’^ Madame de Belladonna lolling on the cushions, dark, 
sulky, and blooming, a King Charles in* her lap, a white parasol' 
s^vaying over her head, and old Steyne ;?tretched at her side with’ a 
livid face and ghastly eyes. Hate, or*anger, or desire, caused thenl to 
brighten now' and then still ; but ordinarily, they gave no light, and 
seemed tired of looking out on a world of which almost %ll the pleasure 
and all the best beauty had palled upon the worn-out wicked old man. 

“ Monseigneur has never recovered the shock of that night, never,” 
Monsieur Fiche whispered to Mrs. Crawley as the carriage flashed by, 
and she peeped out at it from behind the shrubs that hid her. That 
was a consolatibn at any rate,” Becky thought. ^ 
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Whether niy lord really had murderous intentions* towards Mrs. 
Becky, as Monsieur f'ichc said — (since M oneeigneur^s death he has 
returned to his native country, where he lives much respected, and has 
purchased from his Prince the title of Baron Ficci), — and the f^otum 
objected to have to do with assassination ; or whether he simply liad ' 
a commission to frighten Mrs. Crawley out of a city where his lordship 
proposed to pass the winter, and the sight of her would be eminently 
disagreeable to the great noftleman, is a point which has never been ■ 
ascertained : but the threat Jiad As effect upon the littl<^^voman, and 
she sought ’no more to intrude herself upon the presence of her old 
patron. . * » * 

Everybody knows the melancholy end of that nobleman, which 
befel at Naples two months^ after the French Revolution of 1830 : when 
the Most Honourable George Gustavus, Marquis of Stcync, Earl of 
Gaunt and of Gaunt Castle, ^n the Peerage of Ireland, Viscount Hell- , 
borough, Baron Pitchlcy apd* Grillsby, a Knight of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, of the Golden Fleece of Spain, of the Russian 
Order of Saint Nicholas of the First Class, of the Turkish Order of tb# 
Crescent, First Lord of the Powder Closet alid Groom of* the B^ck 
Stairs,* Colonel of the Gaunt or Regents Own .Regiment of Militia, a 
Trustee of the British Museum, an elder Brother of the Trinity House^ 
a Governor of the White Friars, and D.C.L., — died, after a series of 
fits, brought on, as the papers said, by the shock, occasioned to his 
'lordship’s sensibilities by the downfall of the ancient F rench monarchy. 

An eloquent catalogue appeared in a weekly print, describing his 
’ virtues, his magnificence, his talents, and his good actions. His sensi- 
bility, his attachment to the illustrious House of Bourbon, with which 
he claimed an alliance, were such that he could not survivejthc misfor- 
tunes of his august kinsmen. His body was buried at Naples^ and his 
heart — that heart which always beat with every generous ^nd noble 
emotion — was brought back to Castle Gaifiit in a silver um. “In 
him,” Mr. Wagg said, “the poor and the Fine Arts have lost a bene- 
ficent patron, society one of its most brill^int ori]|^ments, And England 
one of l)^r loftiest patriots and statesman,” &c., &c. 

His will was a goo^ deal (hsputed, and an attempt was made to 
force from Madame de Bcllaaonna the celebrated jfewel called the 
“Jew’s-eye” diamond, which his, lordship always wore on his fore- 
finger, and which it was said that she removed from iit after his 
•lamented demise. But his confidential friend and attendant, Monsieur 
Fi^he, proved that the ring had been presented to the said Madame de 
* Belladonna two days before* th^ marquis’s death ; as were the baAk 
notes, jewels, Neapolitan and French bonds, &c., found in his lordship’s 
. secretaire4.and claimed by his heirs, from that injured woitian. 
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FULT. OF BUSINESS AND An.EASURE. 

i‘HE clay after the meeting at the play-table, Jos had himself arrayed 
with unusual care and splendour, and without thinking it necessary to 
say a word to any member of his family regarding the occurrences of 
the previous night, or asking for their company in his walk, he sallied 
forth at an early hour, and was presently seen making inquiries at the 
door of the Elephant Hotel. In consequence of the /S/es the house 
was^full of company, the tables in the street were alreally surrounded 
by persons smoking and drinking the national small-beer, th6 public 
rooms were in a cloud of smoke, and Mr: Jos having, in his pompous 
way, and with his clumsy German, fhade inquiries for the person of 
^^^hom he was in search, was directed to the very top of the house, 
ahn»ve the* first-floor rooms where some travelling pedlars had lived, 
and were exhibiting their jewellery and brocades ; above the sCcond- 
floor aparthients occupied by the etat major of the gan^bling firm ; 
above the third-floor rooms, tenanted by the band of renowned Bohe- 
mian vaulters and tumblers ; and so on to the little cabins of the roof, 
where, among students, bag-men, small tradesmen, and country-folks, 
come in for the festival, Becky had found a little nest ; — as dirty a little 
refuge as ever beauty lay hid in. 

Becky liked the life. She was at home with everybody in the place, 
pedlars,%puntos, tumblers, students and all. She was of a wild, roving 
nature, iijieflted froKi father and mother, who were both Bohemians, 
by taste and circumstance ; if a Lord was not by, she would talk to his 
courier *with the greatest pleasure : the din, the stir, the drink, the 
smoke, the Rattle of the Hebrew pedlars, the solemn, braggart ways of 
the poor tumblers, the sourhozs talk of the gambling-table officials, the 
songs and swagger of the students, and the general buzz and hum of 
the place had pleased and tickled the kittle woman, even when her luck 
was down, and she had not wherewithal to pay h6r bill. How pleasant 
was all the bustle to her now that 'her purse was full of the money, 
which little* Georgy had won for Jier the night before ! 

As Jos came creaking and puffing up the final stairs, and was 
speechless when he got to the landing, ai^i began to wipe his face dnd 
then to look for No. 92, the room whete he was directed to seek for the 
person he wpnted, the door of the opposite chamber. No. 90, was open, 
and a student, in jack-boots and a dirty schlafrock, was lyfng on the 
bed smoking a long pipe ; whilst another student in long yellow hair 
and a braided coat, exceeding smart aii^irt^r too, was actually on his 
knees at No. 92, bawling through th^eyhole supplications to the 
person within. • 

“Go away,^ said a well-known voice, which piade Jos thrill, “I 
expect somebody ; 1 expect my grandpapa. He niu^t ’nt see you there.” 
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“Angel Englaiidcriiin ! ” bellowed the kneeling sfudent with the 
whitcy-brown ringlets and the large finger-ritig, “ do lake compassion 
upon us. Make an appointment. Dine with me and Fritz at the inn 
in the park. We will have roast pkeafeants and porter, plum -pudding 
and French wine. We shall die if you do ’nt.” 

“ That we will,” said the young nobleman on the bed — and this 
colloquy Jos overheard, thqugh he did not comprehend it, for the 
reasqn that he had never studied the language in jvhich it was 
carried on. * » " « 

Newmero kattertfan^ doosa^ si vous plait^^ Jos said in his 
grandest manner, when he was able to speak. • 

“ Quater fung toocc / ” said the student, starting up, and he bounced 
into his own room, where he locked the door, and where Jos heard 
him laughiii^ with his comrade on the bed. ^ 

The gentleman from lipngal was standing disconcerted by thi% 
incident when the door of the 92 opened of itself, and Becky’s little 
head peeped out full of archness and mischief. She lighted on Jos. 
“ It’s you,” she said, coming out. “ How I have been waiting for y^ ! 
Stop! not yet — in one mijiute you shaU come in.” In that iiistanishc 

E ut 'a rouge-pot, a brandy bottle, and a plate of ]^rokcn meat into the 
ed, gavc,one smooth to her hair, and finally let m her visitor. 

She had, by way of morning robe, a pink domino, a trifle faded and 
soiled, and marked here and there with pomatum j but her arms shone 
out from the loose sleeves of the dress very white and fair, and it was 
tied round her little waist, so as not ill to set off the trim little figure of 
the wearer. She led Jos by the hand into her garret. “ Come in,” 
she said. “ Come, and talk to me. Sit yonder on the chair ; ” and 
she gave the civilian’s hand a little squeeze, and laughingly placed liim 
upon it. As for herself, she placed herself on the bed-y-not on the 
bottle and plate, you may be sure — on wh^h Jos might have reposed, 
had he chosen that seat ; and so there she sate and talked with her 
old admirer. ^ 

“ How little years have changed ycni,” sh<» said, with a look of 
tendei* interest. “ I should have kncrvvn you anywhere ; what a comfort 
it is amongst strangers to sc^ once more the frank Jionest face of an 
old friend ! ” 

The frank honest face, to tell the truth, at this moment bore any 
expression but one of openness and honesty : it was, on*thc contrary, 
much perturbed and puzzled in look. Jos was surveying the queer 
Mttle apartment in which Jie found his old flame. One of her gc^vns 
hung over the bed, another depending from a hook of the door : her 
bonnet obscured half the looking-glass, on which, too, kw the prettiest 
little psSr o&bronze boots ; a Frepch novel was on the t&le by the bed 
side, with a candle, not of wax. Becky had thought of popping that 
into the bed too, but the ^ly put in the little paper night-cap, with 
which she had put the canole out on going to sleep. 

% I should have known you anywhere,” she continued ; “ a woman 
never forgets soijje things. And you were the first man I ever — I ever 
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Was I, really?” said Jos. “ God bless my soul, you— you don’t 
say so.” , 

“When I came with your sister from Chiswick, I was scarcely 
more than a child,” Becky said* How is that dear love ? Oh, her 
husband was a sad wicked man, a^d of course, it was of me that the 
poor dear was jealous. As if I cared about him, heigho : when there 
was somebody — but no— don’t let us talk of old times;” and she 
passed htr handkerchief with the tatte^red^lacc across her eyelids. 

Is not tfeis a strange place,” sht continued, “for a womans who 
has lived iA a very different world too, to be found in ? I l\ave had so 
many grjefs and wrongs, Josejih Sedfey, I have been made to suffer so 
cruelly, that I am almost made mad sometimes. I can’t stay still in 
any place, but wander about always restless and unhappy. All my 
friends have been false to me — all. Therd is no such Jhing as an 
honest man in «lhe. world. I was the truest wife that ever lived, though 
\ married my husband out of pique, bccairse somebody else — but never 
mind that. I was true, and he tramplqd upon me, and deserted me. ' 
I^as the fondest mother. I had but one child, one darling, one hope, 
one joy, whirii I held to my heart with a mother’s affcfction, which was 
my me, my prayer, my-^my bldssing ; and they — they tore it frorn me 
— tore it froiji me;” •and she put her hand to her heart with a pas- 
sionate gesture of despair, burying her face for a moment on*the bed. 

The brandy-bottle inside clinked up against the plate which held 
the cold sausage. Both were moved, no doubt, by the exhibition of so 
much grief. Max and Fritz were at the door listening with wonder to 
Mrs. Becky’s sobs and cries. Jos, too, was a good deal frightened and 
affected at seeing his old flame in this condition. And she began, 
forthwith, to tell her story — a tale so neat, simple, and artless, that it 
was quite'tvident from hearing her, that if ever there was a white- 
robed angc> escaped from heaven to be subject to the infernal machin- 
ations aivd villany of fiends here below, that spotless being — that 
miserable unsullied martyr, was present on the bed before Jos — on the 
bed, sitting oi> the brandy-bottle. 

They had a very lo^ig, amicable, and Qonfidential talk there : in the 
course of which, Jos Sedlcy was somehow made aware (bin in a 
manner that did not in the least scart? or offehd.him) that Becky’s 
heart had first learned to beat at his enchanting presence : that George 
Osborne had^certainly paid an unjustifiable court to /ter^ which might 
account for Amelia’s jealousy, and their little rupture; but that Becky 
never gave the least encouragement to the unfortunate officer, and thsjf 
she* had never ceased to think about Jps from the very first day shp 
had seen him, though, of course, her duties as a married woman were 
paramount— duties which she had always presciwed, and would, to her 
dying day, or until the proverbially bad climate in which' Colonel 
Crawley was living, should release her from a^oke which his cruelty 
had rendered odious to her. H 

Jos went away, convinced that she was the most virtuous, as she 
was one of the nv)St fascinating of women, and revolving in his Aind 
all sorts of benevolent schemes for her welfare, iier persecutions 
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ought to be ended : she ought to return to the society of which she 
was an ornament. He would see what ought to be done. She must 
quit that place, and take a quiet lodging. Amelia must come and sec 
her, and befriend her. He would gq and settle about it, and consult 
with the Major. She wept tears bf heartfelt gratitude as she parted 
from him, and pressed his hand as the gallant stout gentleman stooped 
down to kiss her’s. 

So Becky bowed Jos oift of her little garret with as much grace as 
if if was a palace of wlych she did the honours; ajad that heavy 
gentleman having disappeared down the stairs, Hans and P^ritz came* 
out of their hole, pipe in mouth,* and she amused herself by mimicking 
Jos to them as she munched her cold bread and sausage* and took 
draughts of her favourite brand y-and-water. 

Jos walked over to t)obbin^s lodgings with great solemnity, and 
there imparted to him the^ affecting history with which iic had Ji|^t been 
made acquainted, without; however, mentioning the play-business t)f 
the night before. And 'the, two gentlemen were laying their heads 
together, and consulting as to the best means of being useful to Mrs, 
Bepky, while she was finishing her interrupted ddjefmer fourcMtte. ^ 
. How was it that she had come fb that little town ? How Vas it 
that she had no friends and was wandering ab^t alone ? Little boys 
at schodl arc taught in their earliest Latin book, that the path of 
Avernus is very easy of descent. Let us skip over the interval in the 
history of her downward progress. She was not worse now than she 
had been in the days of her prosperity, only a little down on her luck. 

As for Mrs. Amelia,’ she was a woman of such a soft and foolish 
disposition, that when she heard of anybody unhappy, her heart ^ 
straightway melted towards the sufferer ; apd as she had never thought 
or done anything mortally guilty herself, she had not thafr abhorrence 
for wickedness which distinguishes moralists much morcbknowing. If 
she spoiled everybody who came near tier with kindnes^ and com- 
pliments, — if she begged pardon of all her servants for troubling them 
to answer the bell, — if she apologised to a sh^-boy who showed lijcr a 
piec^ of silk, or made a purtsey to ^ street^weeper, with a compli- 
mentary remark upon the elegant state of his crossing — and she was 
almost capable of every orib of these follies— the iiotion that an old- 
acquaintance was miserable was sure to soften her heart ; nor would 
she hear of anybody’s being deservedly unhappy. A wprld under such 
legislation as her’s, wpuld not be. a very orderly place of abode ; but 
, there are not many women, at least not of the rulers, who are of her 
sort. This lady, I believe;^ would have abolished all gaols, punish- 
ments, handcufe, whippings, poverty, sickness, hunger, in the world ; 
and WQS such a mean-spirited erqature, that— we are cjiliged to confess 
it— she cdhld even forget a mortal injury. 

When the Major heard from Jos of the sentimental adventure 
which had just befallen ^e latter, he was not, it must be confessed, 
n|arly as much interested as the gentleman from Bengal. On the 
contrary, his excitement was quite the reverse froiq a pleasurable one ; 
he made, use f)f a brief but improper expression regaiding a poor 
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woman iu distress, saying, in fact, — “ the little minx, has she come to 
light again?” He never Itoid had the slightest liking for her, but, on 
the contrary, had heartily mistrusted her from the very first moment 
when her green eyes had looked Lt, ^ind turned away from, his own. 

“ That little devil brings mischief wherever she goes,” the Major 
said, disrespectfully. “Who knows what sort of life she has been 
leading; and what business has she here |ibroad and alone? Don’t 
tell me about persecutors and enemies^ an honest woman always ^as 
/riends, and ncT^er is separated from her famiy. Why has shg left her 
husband ? He may have been disrej^ptable and wicked, as* you say. 
He always was. I remember the confounded Wackleg, and the way 
in which he used to cheat and hoollwink poor George. Was ’nt there- 
a scandal about their separation ? 1 think I hoard something,” cried 
out Major Dobbin, who did not care much about gossip ; *and whom 
Jjs triefl iu vaii? to convince that Mrs. Becky was in all respects a 
most injured and virtuous female. 

“Well, well; let ’s ask Mrs. George,” •said that arch-diplomatist of 
a htjor. “ Only let us go and consult her, I suppose, you will allow 
that sjffi is a good judge at* any rp,te, and knows what is right in such 
inatters.” • • 

“ Hm ! Entmy is very well,” said Jos, who did not happen^to be in 
love with his sister. 

“ Very well ? by Gad, Sir, she’s the finest lady I ever met in my 
life,” bounced out the Major. “ I say at once, let us go and ask her if 
this woman ought to be visited or not — 1 will be content with her 
verdict.” Now this odious, artful rogue of a Major was thinking in Jiis 
• own mind that he was sure of his case. Emmy, he remembered, was 
at one time ^ruclly and deservedly jealous of Rebecca, never mentioned 
her name but with a shrinking and terror — a jealous woman never 
forgives, thought Dobbin : and so the pair went across the street to 
Mrs. George’s house, where she was contentedly warbling at a music- 
lesson with Madame Strumpff. 

When that lady took her loave, Jos opened the business with his 
usual pomp of words. “Amelia, my dear,”" said he, “ I have jusf had 
the most extraordinary — yes — God bles^my soid! the most extra- 
'ordinary adventure — an old friend — ^yes, a most interesting . old friend 
of yours, and I ma> say in old times/ has just arrived here, and I 
should like yotf to see her.” 

“ Her ! ” said Amelia, “ who is il ? Major Dobbin, if you please 
not to break my scissars.” The Major was ^twirling them round by* 
the little chain from which they sometimes hung to their lady’s waist, ' 
and was thereby endangering his own eye. 

“ It is a wftman whom I dislike very much,” said ijie ‘ilajor, 
doggedly ; “ and whom you have no cause to love.” 

“ It is Rebecca, I ’m sure it is Rebecca, ”^melia said blushing, and 
being very much agitated. “ 

“You are right; you always are,” Dobbin answered. Bruss<ds, 
Waterloo, old, old •times, griefs, pangs, remembrance, rushed back 
into Amelia’s gentle heart, and caused a cruel agitation there. 
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Don’t let me sec her,” Emmy continued. “ I couldn’t see her.” 

“ I told you so,” Dobbin said to Jos. * 

“ She is very unhappy, and — and that sort of thing,” Jos urged. 

“ She is very poor and unprotcctod :*and has been ill— exceedingly ill 
' — and that scoundrel of a husband has deserted her.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Amelia. 

“She hasn’t a friend ii^the world,” Jos went on, not undgxtcrously ; 

“ and she said she thought she^night trust in you. She ’s so miserable, 
Emmy. • She has been' almost mad with grief. iTei^ story quitQ 
affected ’me : — ’pon my word and honour, it did — never was such a 
cruel persecution borne so angelically, I may say. Her family has 
been most cruel to her.” 

“ Poor^creaturc ! ” Amelia said. . 

“ And if she can get no friend, she says she thinly she ’ll die,” Jos 
proceeded, in a low trcitiulous voice. — “ God blc^s my soul !*do ypu 
know that she tried to kill herself? She carrier laudanum with her — 

I saw the bottle in her room— such a miserable little room — at a third- 
rate house, the* Elephant, up in the roof at the top of all. I went tlifrc.” 

This did not seem to affect Emmfy. She even smiled a little^ Per- * 
haps she figured Jos to herself panting up the s^Jair. 

‘‘ Slue ’s beside herself with grief,” he resumed. “ The agonies that 
woman has endured are quite fiightful to hear. of. She had a little 
boy, of the same age as Georgy.” 

‘‘Yes, yes, 1 think I remember,” Emmy remarked, “l^ell?” 

“ The most beautiful child ever seen,” Jos said, who was very fat, 
and easily moved, and had been touched by the story Becky told ; “a 
perfect angel, who adored his mother. The ruffians tore him shriek-* 
ing out of her aims, and have never allowed him to see h^r.” 

“Dear Joseph, ” Emmy cried out, starting up at o^jee, “let us ^ 
and see her this minute.” And she fan into her adjoining bed- 
chamber, tied on her bonnet in a flutter, came out with her shawl on 
her arm, and ordered Dobbin to follow. ^ 

He went and put her shawl — it was a wlfite Cashmere, consigned 
to tfie Major himself from India— over her shoulders. He saw there 
was nothing for it UUt to obey ; and she put her haqid into his arm, and 
they went away.* 

; “ It is number 92, up four Jiair of stairs,” Jos said, perhaps not very 

willing to ascend the steps again ; but he placed himsaf in the window 
of his drawing-roomj which commands the place on which the 
* Elephant stands, and sajv the pair marching through the market. 

It was as well that Bec8y saw them too from her garret ; mr she 
and tjie two students were chattering and laughing^ there; they had 
been joking about the appearance of Becky’s grandpapa— whose arrival 
and departure they had witnessed — ^but she had time to dismiss them, 
and have her little rjom,flear before the landlord of* the Elephant, who 
knew that Mrs, Osborne was a great favourite at the Serene Court, 
aftd respected her accordingly, led the way up the stairs to the roof- ' 
story, encourafing Miladi and the ^Herr Major as they achieved the 
ascent, . ^ 
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“ Gracious lajjy, gracious lady ! ” said the landlord, knocking at 
Becky’s door ; he had calle^ her Madame the day before, and was by 
no means courteous to her. 

Who is it ? ” Becky said, pujtiiig out her head, and she gave a 
little scream. I'here stood Emmy ifl a tremble, and Dobbin, the tall 
Major, with his cane. 

He stood still watching, and very much interested at the scene ; but 
Emmy sprung forward with open arms towards Rebecca, and forgave 
her at that mopient, and embraced hor and kissed her with all iier 
heart. Ah, |,oor wretch, when was your li^ pressed before; by such 
pure kisses ? * 


CHAPTER LXyi. 

MIANTIUM 

- — . 

Frankness and kindness like Amelia’s were likely to touch even such 
a hardened little reprobate as Becky. She returned Emmy’s Caresses 
and kind speeches with something very like gratitude, and an emotion 
that, if it was not lasting, for a moment was almost genuine. That was 
a lucky stol «2 of licr’s about the child “ torn from her arms shrieking.” 
It was by that harrowing misfortune that Becky had won her friend 
J)ack, and it was one of the very first points, we may be certain, upon 
which our poor simple little Emmy began to talk to her new found 
acquaintance. 

“ And so they took your darling child from you,” our simpleton 
cried out. “Oh, Rebecca, my poor dear suffering friend, I know what 
it is to lose a boy, and to feel for those who have lost one. But please 
Heaven your’s will be restored to you, as a merciful, merciful Pro- 
vidence has brought me Rack mfne.” , ^ 

“ The child, my child ? Oh, yes,* my agonies were frightful,” Becky 
owned, not perhapa without a twinge of (fonscience. . It jarred upon 
her, to be obliged to commence instantly to tell lies in reply to so much 
confidence and simplicity. But that is^ the misfortune of beginning 
with this kind of forgery. When one fib becomes due as it were, you 
must forge another to lake up the old acceptance, and so the stock of « 
your lies in circulation inevitably multiplies, and the danger of detec- 
tion increases every day. 

My agonies,” Becky continued, “ were terrible (I hope she;«won*t 
sit down on the bottle) when they took him away from me; 1 thought 
I should die; but I fortunately had a brain fev<y,4uring which my 
doctor gave me up', and — and I recovered, and — and here 1 am poor 
and friendless.” 

“ How old is he Emmy asked. 

“ Eleven,” said Becky. 
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Eleven ! ” cried the other. Why, he was born the same year with 
Georgy, who is — * 

• “ 1 know, I know,” Becky cried out, whb had in fact quite forgotten 
all about little Rawdon’s age. “ Grief has made me forget so many 
things, dearest Amelia. I am \«r/ much changed : half wild some- 
times. He was eleven when they took him away from me. Bless his 
sweet face ; I have never seen it again.” 

“ Was he fair or dai*k?,” went on that absurd little Emii)^. “ Show 
me, his hair.” , 

Becky almost laughed at her simplicity. “ h^ot to-daji> love, — som« 
other time, when my trunks ariave from Leipzic, whence I came to this 
place, — and a little drawing of him, which I made in happy*days.” 

“Poor Becky, poor Becky!” said Emmy. “How thankful, how 
thankful I ought to be ! (though 1 .doubt whether that practice of piety 
inculcated upon us by our womankind in early yomh, namely to be 
thankful because we are feejttcr off than somebody else, oe a ver/ratiogal 
religious exercise;) and then she began to think. as usual, how her son 
was the handsomest, the bes^, and the cleverest boy in the whole world. 

“ You will sec my Georgy,” was the best, thing Emmy could thfifk of^ 
tO’ console Becky. If anything could* make her comforti?ble tha^ould. 

And so the two women continued talking, for an hour or moi'c, 
during .which Becky had the opportunity of giving hfcr new friend a 
full and complete version of her private history. , She showed how her 
marriage with Rawdon Crawley had always been viewed by the family 
with feelings of the utmost hostility ; how her sistcr-in-law (an artful 
woman) had poisoned her husband^s mind against her ; how he had 
formed odious connexions, which had estranged his affections from 
her; how she had borne everything — poverty, neglect, coldness from* 
the being whom she most loved — and all for the sake her child ; 
how, finally, and 'by the most flagrant outrage, she been driven 
into demanding a separation from her jjusband, when the wretch did 
not scruple to ask that she should sacrifice her own fair Yame so that 
he might procure advancement through the means of^a very great and 
powerful but unprincipled man— the Marquise of Steyne, indeed. *The 
atrdfcious monster 1 * * 

This part of he? eventfii history Becky gave wkh the utmost femir 
nine delicacy, and the most indignant virtue. F orced to fly her husband’s 
roof by this insult, the cowtjrd had pursued his revenge, by taking 
her child from her. And thus Becky said she was aTwanderer, poor, 
unprotected, friendless, and wretched. 

Emmy received this^tory, which was told at some length, those 
persons who are acquainted? with her character may imagine that she 
would She quivered with indignation at the accouijt of the conduct 
of the'miserable Rawdon and tjie unprincipled Steyne. Her eyes made 
notes of admiration for every one of the sentences in which Becky 
described the persecutions of her aristocratic relatit^es, and the falling 
away of her husband. (Becky did not abuse him. She spoke rather in 
strrow than in anger. She had loved him only U }0 fpndly : and was 
he not the fatj^er of her boy?) And as for the separation<«scene from 
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the child, while Becky was recitin" it, Emmy retired altogether behind 
her pocket handkerchief, so that the consummate little tragedian must 
have been charmed to see Jhe effect which her performance produced 
on her audience. 

Whilst the ladies were carrying on their conversation, Amelia’s con- 
stant escort, the Major, who, of coufse, did not wish to interrupt their 
conference, and finding himself rather tired of creaking about the 
narrow stair passage of which the roof brushed the nap from his hat, 
descended* to the ground-floor of the house and into the great room 
common to all the frequenters of the Blephant, out of which the stair 
5cd. This apartment is always in a fume* of smoke, and; liberally 
sprinkled with beer. On a dirty tabid stand scores of corresponding 
brass-cancflesticks with tallow candles for the lodgers, whose keys hang 
up in rows over the gaudies. Emmy had passed blushing through the’ 
room anon, where all sorts of people were collected ; Tyrolese glove- 
sellers ^nd Danubian linen-merchants, with their packs; studpnts 
rdruiling themselves with butterbrods and meat; idlers, *playing cards 
or dominoes on the sloppy," beery tables ^ tumblers refreshing during 
the^cssation of their performances ; — ^in a word, all the fianum and 
M stratus of a /German inn-in fair time. The waiter broiight the Major 
a mujf of beer, as a matter of cefurse; and he took out a cigar, ajid 
amused himself with tiaat pernicious vegetable and a newspaper until 
his charge should come down to claim him. » 

Max and Fritz came presently down stairs, their caps on one side, 
their spurs jingling, their pipes splendid with coats-of-arms and full- 
blown tassels; and they hung up the key of No. 90 on the board, and 
callsd for the ration of butterbrod and beer. The pair sate down by 
^the Major, and fell into a conversation of which he could not help 
hearing somewhat. It was mainly about “Fuchs” and “Philister,” 
and duels anil drinking-bouts at the neighbouring University of Schop- 
penhausen, from which renowned seat of learning they had just come 
in the Eilwqgen, with Becky, as it appeared, by their side, and in order 
to be present at the bridal fetes at Pumpernickel. 

“.The little Englandcrinn seems to be en bays de gonnoissance^^ said 
Max, who knew the Frefich lari^age, to Ffitz, his comrade, “.^fter 
the fat grandfather went away, there came a pretty little compatriot. 

I heard them chattering and whimpering tbgether m the little woman’s 
chamber.” 

“We must t;ake the tickets for her ^concert,” Fritz said. “Hast 
thou any money, Max 

“ Bah,” said the other, “the concert is a concert zn nubibus, Hans , 
said that she advertised one at Leipzic : a^d the Burschen took mapy . 
tickets. But she went off without singing. She said in the coach 
yesterday that h^ pianist had fallen ill at Dresden. She cannqi sing, 
it is my belief : her voice is as cracked -as thine, O thou befr-soaking 
Renowi^l” , 

“ It is cracked 1 heard her trying out of her window a schrecklich 
English ballad, called ‘ De Rose upon de Balgony.’ ” 

“ Saufen und singen go not together,” observed Fritz with the r^d 
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nose, who evidently preferred the former nmusement. No, thou shalt 
take none of her tickets. She won money at the trenie and quaranta 
last night. I saw her ; she made a little I^nglish boy play for her. 
Wc will spend thy money there or at the theatre, or we will treat her 
to French wine or Cognac in the Aurglius Garden, but the tickets we 
will not buy. What sayest thou.^ Yet, another mug of bcer.^” and 
one and another successively having buried their blond whiskers in the 
ma^ish draught, curled them and swaggered off into the fair. 

Major, who had seen the key of number 90 put up omits hook, 
and had heard the oonve^satiotf of the two young university bloods, 
was not af.a loss to understand that their talk related to Bchky. “ The 
little devil is at her old tricks,** he? thought, and he smiled as recalled 
old days, when he had witnessed the desperate flirlation with Jos, and 
the ludicrous end of that adventure. He and George had often laughed 
over it subsequently, ancf until a few weeks after George’s marriage, 
when, he also was caught in the little Circe’s toils, ancUhad an jjnder- 
standing with her which hjs tomradc certainly suspected, but preferred 
to ignore. William was too rpuch hurt or ashamed to.Vask to fathom 
that disgraceful mystery, although once, and evidently with rcmors^ii 
his mind, George had alluded to it. It was oirthe morninsof Waterloo 
as the young men stood together in Itont of their line, survey in|^ the 
black masses of Frenchmen who crowned llieVppositc^ heights, and 
as the raili was coming down, “ 1 have been mixing in a foolish intrigue 
with a woman,” George said. “ I am glad we were marched away. 
If I drop, I hope Emmy will never know of that business. I wish to 
God it had never been begun ! ” And William, was pleased to think, 
and had more than once soothed poor George’s widow with the nar- 
rative, that Osborne, after quitting his wife, and after the action of 
Quatre Bras, on the first day, spoke gravely and affectionately to his 
comrade of his father and his wife. On these facts, too, William had 
insisted very strongly in his cohversations with the elder C^borne : and 
had thu.4 been the means reconciling the'old gentleman Jo his son’s 
memory, just at the close of the elder man’s life, 

“And so this devil is still going on with her intrigues,” thought 
William. “ I wish she wery a hundred* miles from here. She brings 
mischief wherever she goes.” And he was pursuing these fdrebodings 
and this uncomfortaole traid of thought, with his fccad between his 
hands, and the “ Pumpernickel Gazette ” of last week unread under his 
nose, when somebody tapped his* shoulder with a parasol^and he looked 
up and saw Mrs. Amelij, 

This woman had a way of tyrannising over Major Dobbin (for the 
weakest of all people will«doijiineer over somebody), and she ordered 
him about, and patted him, and made him fetch and carry just as if he 
was a g^eat Newfoundland dog. He liked, so to speak, to jump into 
the water iiPshe said “ High, Dobbin ! ” and to trot behind her with her 
reticule in his moutk This history has been written to very little 
purpose if the reader nas mot perceived that the Major was a spooney. 

“ Why did you not wait for mo, Sir, to escort me downstairs’'?''^ she 
saifl, giving a little toss of her head, and a most sarc;astic curtsey. ^ 
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‘‘ I couldn’t stand up in the passage,” he answered, with a comical • 
deprecatory looK ; and, delighted to give her his arm, and to take her : 
out of the horrid smoky filace, he would have walked off without even 
so much as remembering the waiter, had not the young fellow run after 
him and stopped him on the lltrcahold of the Elephant to mako him 
pay for the beer which he had not consumed. Emmy laughed : she 
called him a naughty man, who wanted to run away in debt; and, 
in fact, made some jokes suitable to the ^ccasion and the small-bccr. 
She was* in high spirits and good jjiumour, and tripped across the 
^ market-place ^ery briskly. She wanted to isee Jos that instant. The 
Major laugned at the impetuous affecjtion Mrs. Amelia exhibited ; for, 
in truth, t it was not very often that she wanted her brother that 
instant.” 

They found the Civilian in his saloon on the first floor; he had been 
pacing the room, and biting his nails, and looking over fhe market- 
place towards tlie Elephant a hundred tirpds at least during thtf past 
nour, whilst Emmy was closeted with her friend in the garret, and the 
Major was beating the tattoo on the sloppy tables of the public room 
bu^;w, and he was, on his side too, very anuous to see. Mrs. Osborne. 

'^ell.?”^3aidhc. 

‘^he poor dear creature, how she has suffered ! ” Emmy said. ^ 

“ God bless my S(?ul, yes,” Jos said, wagging his head, sq that his 
checks quivered like jellies. 

“ She may hav« Payne’s room ; who can go up stairs,” Emmy con- 
tinued. Payne was a staid English maid and personal attendant upon 
Mrs. Sedley, to whom the courier, as in duty bound, paid court, and 
whbm Georgy used to “lark” dreadfully with accounts of German 
robbers and ghosts. She passed her time chiefly in grumbling, in 
ordering ab^out her mistress, and in stating her intention to return the 
next morning to her native village of Clapham. * “She may have 
Payne’s room,” Emmy said. 

“Why, •you don’t mean to say you are foing to have that woman 
into the house bounced out the Major, jumping up, 

•“Of courseVe arc, ”t said Amelia in the most innocent way in the 
world. “ Pon’t be angry, and break the futniture, Major Dobbiif. Of 
^ course we are going to have her here.” %, • 

“ Of course, m^ dear,” Jos said. 

“ The poor creature, after all her#sufferiiigs,” Emmy continued : 
“her horrid basnker broken and run away : her husband — ^wicked wretch 
— having deserted her and taken Her child away from her (here she 
doubled her two little fists and held them in ^ most menacing attitude 
beforb her, so that the Major was charifted to see such* a dauntless 
virago), the poor dear thing ! quite alone and absolutely forced to give 
lessons in singing to get her bread — and not have her here I” ^ 

“Take lessons, my dear Mrs. George,” cried the Major, “but don’t 
have her in the house. I implore you don’t.” • 

“ Pooh,” said Jos. 

“ You who ai*e always good and kind : always used to be at imy 
tale ; I ’m astopished at you. Major William/’ Amelia, cried. “ Why, 
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ivhat is the moment to help her but when she is so miserable? Now 
is the time to be of service to her. The oldest friend 1 ever had, and 
not^^ • 

“ She was not always your friend, Amelia,” the Major said, for he 
was quite angry. This allusion wa^tob much for Emmy, who looking 
the Major almost fiercely in the face, said “ For shame. Major Dobbin 1 ” 
and, after having fired this shot, she walked out of the room with a 
most majestic air, and shut lier own door briskly on herself, and her 
outraged dignity. . • 

Ifea “ To allude to that slfe said, when the door was closed. “ Oh it ^ 
was cruel of him to remind me cf it,” and she looked up at George’s 
picture, which hung there as usual, with the portrait of the bOy under- 
neath. ** It was cruel of him. If I had forgiven it, ought he to have 
spoken ? N/>. And it is*from his awn lips that I know how wicked 
and groundless my jealousy was ; and that you were pur^, — Oh yes, you 
were pure, my saint in heaven ! ” ' • ^ 

She paced the room trdhibling and indignant. She went and leaned 
on the chest of drawers over ^hich the picture hung, and gazed and 
gazed at it. Its*eyes seemed to look down oQ.hcr with a reproach tffht 
deepened as she looked. The early donr, dear memories bf that4;>rief 
prime of love rushed back upon her. The Worpid which years had 
scarcely oicatrised bled afresh, and oh, how bitterly ! 9he could not 
bear the reproaches of the husband j^there before her. It»couldn’t be. , 
Never, never. 

Poor Dobbin ; poor old William 1 That unlucky word had undone 
the work of many a year — the long laborious edifice of a life of love 
and constancy — raised too upon what secret and hidden foundatioiis, 
wherein lay buried passions, uncounted struggles, unknown sacrifices — 
a little word was sgoken, and down fell the fair palace ofi hope — one 
word, and away fiew the bird which he had been trying ^1 his life to 
lure ! j 

William, though he saw by Amelia’s looks that a greaf crisis had 
come, nevertheless continued to implore Sedley, in the^most energetic 
term^ to beware of Rebecca : and he ea^rly, almost frantically, abjured 
Jos not to receive her. Ife besotfght Mr. Sedley to inquire at least 
regarding her : told Him how4ie had heard that she \^s in the company , 
of gamblers and people of ill repute : pointed out what evil she had 
dbne in former days: how shemnd Crawley had misled poor George 
into ruin ; hofW she was now parted from her husbarifi, by her own 
eonfession, and, perhapk, for ^ood reason. What a dangerous com- 
j^ion she would be for his sister, who knew nothing of the affairs of 
the world ! William implorfid Jos, with all the eloquence whicn he 
could Sring to bear, and a great deal more energy than this quiet 
gentlemaniwas ordinarily in theJhabit of showing, to kdep Rebecca out 
of his household. 

Had he been les^iolpnt, or more dexterous, he* might have sue- ' 
ceeded in his supplications to Jos ; but the Civilian was not a little 
. jesAous of the airs of sui)eriority which the Major constantly exhibited 
towards him; a»he fancied (indeed; he had imparted his opinions to 
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Mr. Kirsch, the courier, whose bills Major Dobbin checked on this 
journey, and who sided with his master), and he began a blustering 
speech about his competAicy to defend his own honour, his desire not 
to have his affairs meddled with, his intention, in fine, to rebel against 
the Major, when the colloquy — father a long and stormy one — ^was put 
an end to in the simplest way possible, namely, by the arrival of Mrs, 
Becky, with a porter from the Elephant Hotel, in charge of her very 
meagre baggage. ^ 

She greeted her host with affectio-pate respect, and made a shrink- 
ing, but aigid&blc, salutation to Major Dobbin,* who, as her instinct 
assured her at once, was ^her enemy, and had been speaking against 
her ; and the bustle and clatter consequent upon her arrival brought 
Amelia out of her room, who went up and embraced her guest with 
the greatest warmth, and took no notice of the Major, e^^ept to fling 
him an angry look — the most unjust and scornful glance tnat had per- 
haps over appe^ired in that poor little woman’s face since she was 'bom. 
feut she had private reasons of her own, and was bent upon being 
angry with him, A'nd Dobbin, indignAit at the injustice, not at the 
do^at, went off, making, her a bow quite as haughty as the killing 
curtly with«which the litlle woman chose to bid him farewell, . 

He being gone, Emmy was particularly lively and affectionate to 
Rebecca, and»bustle(f about the apartments and installed her guest in 
her room‘ with an eagerness and activity seldom exhibited by our 
placid little friend. But when an act of injustice is to be done, espe- 
cially by weak people, it is best that it should be done quickly ; and 
Emmy thought she was displaying a great deal of firmness and proper 
feding and veneration for the late Captain Osborne in her present 
behaviour. 

Georgy came in from the fetes for dinner-time, and found four covers 
laid as usum : but one of the places was occupieef by a lady, instead 
of by Major x)obbin. “ Hqjlo ! where ’s Dob ? ” the young gentleman 
asked, witlFhis usual simplicity of language. “ Major Dobbin is dining 
out, 1 suppose,” his mother said ; and, drawing the boy to her, kissed 
him a great de&l, and piit his hair off his forehead, and introduced him 
to Mrs. Cjawley. “ This is my boy, Rebecca,” Mrs. Osborne Skid— 

> as much as to say—can the world produoe anythhig like that ? Becky 
' looked at him with rapture, auid pressed his hand fondly. ** Dear 

boyi” she said — “he is just like my ” Emotion choked her 

further utterance ; but Amelia understood, as well as if she had spoken, 
that Becky was thinking of her own blessed child. However, the 
coinpany of her friend consoled Mrs. Crawley, and she ate a very good^ 
dinn&r. * 

During the repast, she had occasion to speak several tim^, whoi 
Georgy eyed and listened to her.' .At the dessert Emmy idas gone 
out to superintend further domestic arrangements : Jos was in his great 
chair dosmg over*Galigi^i : Georgy and the ndw arrival sat close to 
each t he had continued to look at her knowingly more than once, 
and at lest he laid down the nut-crackers. 

" I say,” said Qeoigy. 
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** What do you say ? ” Becky said, laughing. 

« You ’re the ladv I saw in the mask at the Rouge et^Noir.” 

“ Hush I you little sly creature,” Becky said) taking up his hand and 
kissing it, “Your uncle was there too, and mamma mustn’t know.” 

“ Oh no — not by no means,” answered the little fellow. 

“ You see we are quite good friends already,” Becky said to Emmy, 
who now re-entered ; and it must be owned that Mrs. Osborne had 
introduced a most judicious a^d amiable companion into her house. 

William, in a state of grant incfignation, though still uiTaA^are of all 
the treason ’that was in store for ^im, wniked about the town wildly 
until he fell upon the Secretary of Legation, Tapeworn\, who* invited 
him to dinner. As they were discussing that meal, he took occasion 
to ask the Secretary whether he knew anything about a certain Mrs. 
r Rawdon Craiirley, who had, he believed, made some noise in London ; 
and then Tapeworm, who of course knew all the Londdli gossip* and ^ 
was besides a relative of Lady Gaunt, poured out into the astonished 
Major’s ears such a history aborert Becky and her hus*band as astonished 
the querist, and supplied all the points of this narrative, for it was^ 
that very table years ago that the present writer had the ^leasur^ of 
hearing the tale. Tufto, Steyne, the Crawleys, •and their history — 
qverything.connected with Becky and her previoJs life passed under 
the record of the bitter diplomatist. He knew everything and a great 
deal besides, about all tne world; — in a word, he made the most 
astounding revelations to the simple-hearted Major. When Dobbin 
said that ^rs. Osborne and Mr. Sedley had taken her into their house, 
he burst into a peal of Istughter which shocked the Major, and asked 
if they had not better send into the prison, and take in one ox two of 
the gcntlemenjn shaved heads and yellow jackets, who swept jhe streets 
of Pumpernickel, chidned in pairs, to boara and lodge, and act as tutor 
to that little scapegrace Georgy, • 

This information astonished and horrified the Major neft a little. 
It had been agreed in the morning (before meeting with Rebecca) that 
Amelia should go to the Court ball thalk night-* There Vould be the 
place t6 tell her. The Majo^ went home and dressed himself in his 
uniform, and repaired 4o Coui;^, in hopes to 9ee Mr& Osborne. She 
never came. When he returned to his lodgings all the lights in the 
Sedley tenement were put out. He could not see her till the morning. 

1 don*^ know what sort of a night’s rest he had with this frightful secret 
inched with him. • 

At the earliest convenieijt hour in the morning he sent his servant 
a&oss the way with a note, say4ng, that he wished very particular!^ to 
speak wiQh her. A message came back to say, that Mrs. Osborne was 
exceedingly \piweU, and was keeping her room. * 

^ too, had been awake all that nieht She had been thinkir^g of 

a bnd agitated her mind a nundred times before. , A hupi* 

dredges on the point of yielding, she had shrunk back from a sacriHce 
felt was too much for h^. She couldn’t, in spite of his love 
constancy, her own acknowledg;ed regard, and grati* 
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tilde. What benefits, what is constancy, or merit ? 6ne curl of a 
girl’s ringlet, one hair of a whisker, will turn the scale against them aU 
in a minute. They di<f not weigh with Emmy more than with other 
women. She had tried them ; wanted to make them pass ; could not ; 
and the pitiless little woman Iiad found a pretext, and determined to 
be free. 

When at length, in the afternoon, the Major gained admission to 
Amelia, instead of the cordial and affectionate greeting to which he 
had been accustomed now for many a long day, he received the salu- 
tation of curtsey, and of a little gloved*hand, retracted .the moment 
after it was aqcorded to him. « 

Rettecca, too, was in the room, and advanced to meet him with a 
smile and an extended hand. Dobbin drew back rather confusedly. 
“ I— I bcjg your pardon, Ma’am,” he said,^ “but I am i)Ound to tell 
you that it is Jiot as your friend that I am come here now.” 

‘^“Pooh ! daiiin ; don ’t let us have this Sort of thing ! ” Jos cried out, 
alarmed, and anxious to get rid of a scene.* 

“ I wonder what Major Dobbin lias to say against Rebecca ? ” 
J^ielia said in a low, clear voice with a slight quivef in it, and a very 
determineef look about the eyes. * 

“ I will not hav^ this sort of thing in my house,” Jos again inter- 
posed. “ I Say I will not have it : and Dobbin, I beg, Sir, •you ’ll stop 
It.” And lie looked round trembling and turning very red, and gave 
a great puff, and made for his door. 

“Dear friend!” Rebecca said with angelic sweetness, “do hear 
what Major Dobbin has to say against me.” 

“ I will not hear it, I say,” squeaked out Jos at the top of his voice, 
and, gathering up his dressing-gown, was gone. 

“We m-e only two women,” Amelia said. “.You can speak now, 
Sir.” ^ 

“This manner toward* me is one which scarcely becomes you, 
Amelia, ”^he Major answered haughtily; “ nor I believe am I guilty of 
habitusd harshness to wopien. It is not a pleasure to me to do the 
duty which I am comfe to do.*’ . ^ 

“ Pray proceed with it quickly, if you pleas^ Major Dobbin,” said 
Amelia, who wat more and more in a pSt. The expression of Dobbin’s 
face, as she spoke in this impo-ious manner, was not pleasant. 

“ I came to say — and as you staf , Mrs. Crawley, I must say it in 
your presencS— that I think you— ^you ought pot to form a member of 
the family of my friends. A lady who is separated ftom her hiisbatfd, 
whp travels not under her own name^who frequents public gaming- 
tables — ” ^ 

“It was t<j the ball I went,” cried out Becky. 

“—is not a fit companion for Mirs. Osborne and her Ibn,” Dobbin 
^tnt on: “ and I may add that there are peojple here who know you, 
and who profesS to know that regarding your conduct about which l 
don*t even wish to speak before— oefore Mrs. Osborne.” 

“ Youris is a .very modest and convenient sort of calumny, Major 
Dobbin,” Rebecca said. ^ You leave me under the weight of aft accu- 
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sation which, after all, is unsaid. What is it? Is it unfaithfulness to 
my husband ? I scorn it, and defy anybody ft prove it— I defy you, 

I say. My honour is as untouched as that of the bitterest enemy who 
ever maligned me. Is it of being j*)o^, forsaken, wretched, that you 
accuse me ? Yes, I am guilty of those faults, and punished for them 
every day. Let me go, Emmy. It is only to suppose that I have not 
met you, and I am no worse to-day than I was yesterday. It,is only 
to suppose that the nigljt is over ajjd the poor wanderer isj>n her way. 
Don’t you remember 3ie song we used to sing in old, dear pld days? 

I have been wandering ever since then — a poor castaway, scorned for 
being miserable, and insulted because I am alone. me go : my 
stay here interferes with the plans of this gentleman.” 

“ Indeed i( does, Madant,” said the Major. If I have any authority 
in this Jiouse — ” , 

“ Authority, none ! ” broke* out Amelia. “ Rebecda, you stay with i 
me. I won’t desert you, bedause you have been persecuted, or insult 
you, because — ^because Major Dobbin chooses to do so. Come awa^ 
dear.” And the two women made towards their door. ^ ^ 

William opened it. As they were -going out, howevA, he t#ok 
Amelia’s hand, and said — “ Will you stay a nioxhei}]; and spea^ to me?” 

He wishes to speak to you away from me,” said BeSky, looking 
like a martyr. Amelia griped her hand in reply. • 

“Upon my honour it is not about you that I am going to speak,” 
Dobbin said. “ Come back, Amelia,” and she came. Dobbin bowed 
to Mrs. Crawley, as he shut the door upon her. Amelia looked at him, 
leaning against the glass : her face and her lips were quite white. 

“ I was confused when I spoke just now,’’ the Major said, after a 
pause ; “ and I misused the word authority.” « 

“ You did,” said Amelia, with her teeth chattering. » 

“ At least 1 have claims to be heard,” Dobbin continued. 

“ It is generous to remind me of our obligations to you,” ttfe woman 
answered. » v, * . 

“The claims I mean, are those left me*by GeUirge’s father,” William 
said. * * • 

“ Yes, and you insulfed his memory. You did yesterday. You know 
you did. And I will never forgive you. Never ! ” said Amelia. She 
shot out each little sentence in a Qremor of anger and emotion. 

“ You don’t mean that. Amelia ? William said, sadly.* “ You don’t 
that these words, uttered in a hurried moment, are to weigh 
against a whole life’s devotion. ^I think that George’s memory has not 
been injured by die way in which I have dealt with it, and if we are 
come to ^andying reproaches, 1 at least merit none fre^m his widow 
and the xnotker of his son. ]^fl^t, afterwards when — ^when you are 
at leisure, and your conscience will withdraw this accusation. It does 
even now.” Amelia held down her head. 

“ It is not that speech of yesterday,” he continued, “which moves 
you. '*11iat is but the pretext, Amelia, or I have loved you and watched 
you for fifteen yeass in vain. Have I not learned in that time to 
all your feding^, and look into your thoughts? I know Whul yout 
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heart is capable of : it cling faithfully to a recollection^ and cherish 
a fancy ; but it can’t fe3 such an attachment as mine deserves to mate 
with, and such as' I would l^ve won from a woman more generous 
than you. No, you are not worthy of the love which I have devoted 
to you. I knew all along that the prize I had set my life on Was not 
worth the winning ; that I was a fool, with fond fancies, too, bartering 
away my all of truth and ardour against your little feeble remnant 
love. 1 wiUr bargain no more: I withdraw, l.hnd no fault wkh you. 
You are f ery good-natured, and have donfe your best ; but you couldn’t 
— ^you fouldn^t reach Up to the height of the attachment which 1 bore 
you, and which a loftier soul than yours might have been proud to 
share. Good bye, Amelia! I have watched your struggle. Let it 
end. We are both weary of it.” * ^ 

Amelia st^od. scared and silent as William thus suddenly broke the 
^ chain by which she held him, and declared his independence and supe- 
riority. He had placed himself at her feel so long that the poor little 
^man had been accustomed to trample upon him. She didn’t wish 
to! marry Ijim, but she -Wished to keep him. She Wished to give him 
ndfhing, but that he should gif e her all. It is a bargain not unfreqjfiently 
levied in love. / * 

William's sally had quite broken and cast her down, ^er assault 
was long since over and beaten back. 

“ Am I to understand then, — that you are going — away, — William?” 
she said. 

. He gave a sad laugh. I went once before,” he said, and came 
back after twelve years. We were young then, Amelia. Good-bye. 

I have spent enough of my life at this play. 

Whil^ they had been talking, the door into, Mrs. Osborne’s room 
had opened ever so little ; indeed, Becky had kept a hold of the handle, 
and hadiL turned it oh tht instant when Dobbin quitted it; and she 
heard every word of the conversation that had passed between these 
two. *^What a noble Iveart that man has,” she thought, *^and how 
shamefully that wom&n playS with it.” I^he admired Dobbin ; ^e bore 
him no fancour for the part he Had taken against her. It was^ open 
move in the gaifie, and played fairly. ‘•^Ahl” &e, thought, "if 1 could , 
have had such a husband as that — a man with a heart and brains too ! 

I would notMve minded his large fSet;”— and, running into her room, 
she absolutdy bethought herself of sbmethmg, and wrote him a note, - 
beseeching him to stop for a few days — ^not to think of that 

she could serve him with A. ^ 

The parting was over. Once hibra poor William walked to the door 
and was gonft; and the little widow, the author of all this.Wtk^ht^ : 
her will, and had won her victory, smd Was left to enjoydt as she best * 
ixdghl; Let thp ladies envy her triumph. 

At the romantic hour of dinner Mr. Geoigy made his dW^aniQe; 
ahd temaiked the absence of " Old Dob.” The meai was eaten 
in silence by the. party ; Jos’s appetite not bring diminished, but Bmmy 
taking nothing at all. % 

ASer the me^Gecaior was lohing in the cushions ctf the old window. 
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a large window, with three sides of glass abutting froift the gable, and 
commanding on one side the Market Plac^, where the Elephant is, 
and in front the opposite side of Goswell Street over the way,” like 
the immortal casement of Mr. Pickwick, — Georgy, I say, was lolling in 
this window, his mother being busy hard by, when he remarked symptoms 
of movement at the Major’s house on the other side of the street. 
p “ HuUo 1 ” said he, “ ther^ ’s Dobs’s trap— they are bringing it out 
of th« court-yard.” The “trap”, in question was a carriage which the 
Major had bought for six pounds sterling, and about wHic^ they used ^ 
to rally him a good deal. • 

Emmy gave a little start but said nothing. 

■ “ Hullo 1” Georgy continued, “there’s Francis coming out with 
the portmanteaus, and Ktinz, the onq-eyed postilioh, coming down the 
market with three schimmels. Look at his boots and yellow jacket, — 
aint lie a rum one.'^ Why — they ’re putting the* h(n*scs to Dobs^ 
carriage. Is he going anywhere ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Emmy ; “ he Is going on a journey.” 

“ Going a journey j and when is he coming back ? ” 

“ He is— not coming back,” answered Eiiimy. ^ 

* Not coming back ! V cried out Georgy, jarr#ping up. “ Stay here, 
Sir,” roased out Jos. “ Stay, Georgy,” said his niothef, with a very 
sad face. The boy stopped ; kicked about the room j jumped up and 
down from the window-seat with his knees, and showed every syiAptom 
of uneasiness and curiosity. 

The horses were put to. The baggage was strapped on. Francis 
came out with his master’s sword, and cane, and umbrella tied up* to- 
gether, and laid them in the well, and his desk and old tin cocked-hat ^ 
case, which he placed under the seat, Francis brought out the stained 
old blue cloak lined with red camlet, which had wrapped^the owner up 
any time these fifteen years, liud had manchen Sturm erlebty as a 
favourite song of those days said. It had been new for tHb campaign 
of Waterloo, and had covered George and William af];er the night of 
Quatre Bras. % * t • , 

did Burcke, the landlortl of ther lodgings came out, then Francis, 
with more packages— final p^kages— then Major JW'illiam ; — Burcke . 
wanted to kiss him. The Major was adored by all people with whom 
he had to do. It was with difficulty he could escape from this demon- 
stration of attachment. . * ' 

/* By Jove, I will ^ ” screamed out George, “ Give him this,” 
,said Becky, quite interested, and put a paper into the boy’s hand.^ He 
nad rushed down the stairs £id fiung across the street in a minute— 
the yell6w postilion was cracking his whip gently. 

Wilfiani had got into the carriage, released from khe embraces of 
his landlord. George bounded in afterwards and flung his arms round 
the Major’s neck (as? th^ saw from the window), and began aaiking 
him multiplied questions. Then he felt in his waistcoat-pocket and 
gate him a note. William seized at it rather eagerly, he opened it 
trembling, but^instantly his countenance changed, and he tort Ihe 
paper in two and dr<3pped it out (rf the carriage. He kissed !lGiieo%y 
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on the head, anti the boy got out, doubling his fists into his eyes, and 
with the aid of Francis^ He lingered with his hand on the paneL 
F ort Schwager ! The yellow postilion cracked his whip prodigiously, 
up sprang Francis to the box, away went the schimmels, and Dobbin 
with his head on his breast. He never looked up as they passed under 
Amelia’s window ; and Cicorgy, left alone in the street, burst out crying 
in the face of all the crowd. 

EmmV’s maid heard him howling again*during the night, and brought 
him some ordServed apricots to console hin^ She mingled her lamen- 
tations with his. All the poor, all the humble, all honest folks, all good 
men whc^kncw'him, loved that kind-hearted and simple gentlcnian. 

As for Emmy, had she not done her duty ? She had her picture of 
George for a consolation. 


CHAPTER LXVII, 

WHICH CONTAINS BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

Whatever Becky’s private plan might be by which Dobbin’s true 
love was to be crowned with success, the little woman thought that 
the secret might keep, and indeed, being by no means so much in- 
terested about anybody’s welfare as about her own, she had a great 
number of ^things pertaining to herself to consider, and which con- 
cerned her a great deal more than Major Dobbin's happiness in this 
life. * ^ 

She fotfnd herself suddenly and unexpectedly in snug comfortable 
quarters: surrounded by friends, kindness, and good-natured simple 
people, such a% she hsd Hot met with for many a long day ; and, 
wanderer «as she was by force and inclination, there were mofnents 
when rest was pliant to her; as the most ha^rdened Arab that ever 
careered across the Desert over the hump of a dromedary, likes to 
repose sometimes under the date-trees by the water ; or to come into 
the cities, walk in the bazaars, refresh himself in the baths, and say his 
prayers in the Mosques, before he goes out again marauding^, Josls 
tents and pilau were pleasant to this little Ishmaelite. She pickette^ 
her i&teed, hung up her weapons, and wlirmed herself comfortably by* 
his fire. The halt in that roving, restless life, was inexpressibly Nothing 
and pleasant to* her. • * 

So, pleased herself, she tried witti all her might to please every^ 
body, and we know that she was eminent and <succcssful as a prac- 
titioner in the art of giving pleasure. As for Jos, even in that little 
interview in the gan'et at the Elephant Inn, she had found meant to 
win back a great deal of his good will. In the cour^ of a week, the 
idvilian was her sworn slave and frantic admirer, file didn’t go to 
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sleep after dinner, as his custom was, in the much less*lively society of 
Amelia. He drove out with her in his open Carriage. . He asked little 
parties and invented festivities to do ner honour. Tapeworm, the 
Secretary of Legation, who had abused her so cruelly, came to dine 
with Jos, and then came every day to pay his respects to Becky. 
Poor Emmy, who was never very talkative, and more glum and silent 
than ever after Dobbin’s departure, was quite forgotten when this 
supeiior genius made her appearance. The French Minister was as 
much charmed with *her as hr/ English rival. The C5erjcian ladies, 
never particularly squeamish as pgards morals, especially in English 
peopler, were delighted with the cleverness and wit of *Mrs. Osborne’s 
charming friend ; and though she did not ask to go to Court, yet the 
most august and Transparent Personages there heard of her fascina- 
tions, and i^ere quite curious to know her. When it became known 
that She was noble, of an afiqient English family, that hdr husbaifd wa| 
a Colonel of the Guard, Excellenz and Governor of an island, only 
separated from his lady by one of those trifling differences which are 
of little account; in a country where “ Werther ” is still read, and^he 
“ Wahlverwandschaften ” of Goethe considered an edifying j^oral 
book; nobody thought of refusing to receive- her in the very highest 
society o^the little Duchy, and the ladies were e/en moro ready to call 
her liu, and to swear eternal friendship for her, than they had been to 
bestow the same inestimable benefits upon Amelia. Love and Liberty 
are interpreted by those simple Germans in a way which honest folks 
in Yorkshire and Somersetshire little understand, and a lady might, in 
some philosophic and civilised towns, be divorced ever so many tiirtes 
from her respective husbands, and keep her character in society. Jos’s 
house never was so pleasant, since he had a house of ^is own, as 
Kebecca caused it*to be. She sung, she played, she laughed, she 
talked in two or three languages, she brought every body^o the house, 
and she made Jos believe that it was ms own great soeial talents 
and wit which gathered the great society of the place round about 
him. 4 • • * 

A§ for Emmy, who found herself not in the least misti^ss of her 
own house, except when the, bills were to be paid^ Becky soon dis- 
covert the way to* soothe and please her. She t^ea to her perpetually 
about Major Dobbin sent abont his business, and made no scruple 
of declaring her admiration for that excellent, high-minded gentleman, 
apd of telling Emmy &at she had behaved most cruelly regarding 
him. Emmy defended her conduct, and showed that it was dictated 
bnly by the purest religious frincipies ; that a woman once, &c.,* and 
to such an angel as him whom she had had the good fortune to marry, 
was marriqjJ for ever; but she had no objection to bear the Major 
praised as much as ever Becl^ chose to praise him; and indeed 
mought the conversatwn round to the Dobbin subject a score of times 
every day. 

Means were easily found to win the favour of Georgy and the 
servants. Amelia’s maid, it has been said, was iieoxt and soul in 
favour of the fenerous Major. Having at first disliked Beck;|i^. foi 
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being the means of dismissing him from the presence of her mistressj 
she was reconciled to htts. Crawley subsequently, because the latter 
became William’s most ardent admirer and champion. And in these 
mighty conclaves in which the*twf) ladies indulged after their parties, 
and while Miss Payne was " brushing their ’airs,” as she called the 
yellow locks of the one, and the soft brown tresses of the bther, this 
girl always put in her word for that 4ear good .gentleman Major 
Dobbin. Her advocacy did not m^^ce Amelia ,angry any more* than 
Rebecca’s •aomiration of him. She made'^George write to him con- 
stantly, and Desisted in sending Mamma’s kind love in a postscript. 
And as ^she looked at her husband’s portrait of nights, it no longer 
reproached her — perhaps she reproached it, now William was gone. ' 
r Emmy was not* very happy after her heroic sacrifice. §he was very 
distraite^ nervpus, silent, and ill to please. The family had never 
j^nowh her so peevish. She grew pale and ill. She used to try and 
sing cjcrtain songs, Einsam bin icn nicht hlleine,” was one of them ; 
that tender love-song of Weber’s, whiclf, in old-fashioned days, young 
la'&ss, and when you werp scarcely bom, showed that* those who lived 
befoie you Knew too how to love and to sing) ; — certain songs, I .say, 
to which the Major^«was partial; and as she warbled them in the 
twilight in the drawing-room, she would break off in the midst of the 
song, and walk into her neighbouring apartment, and there, no doubt, 
take refuge in the miniature of her husband. 

Some books still subsisted, after Dobbin’ii departure, with his name 
written in them ; a German Dictionary, for instance, with William 
Dobbin, — ^th Reg.,” in the fly-leaf ; a guide-book with his initials, and 
one or two other volumes which belong^ to the Major. Emmy cleared 
these away, and put them on the drawers, where she placed her work- 

box, her desj;, her Bible, and Prayer-book, under 'the pictures of the 
two Georges. And the Ms^or, on going away, having left his gloves 
behind hift, it is a fact that Georgy, rummaging his mother’s desk 
sometime afterwards, found the gloves neatly folded up, and put away 
in what the^ call the secref drawers of the desk. 

Not Caring for society, and moping llhere a great deal, Eifimy’s 
chief pleasure in^the summer evenings was to l^e long walks with 
Georgy (during which Rebecca was Idft to the society of Mr, Joseph), 
and then the mother and son used t9 talk about the Major in a way 
which even mdde the boy smile. She told him that she thought Major 
William was the best man in all the world ) the gentlest and the 
kin^pst, the bravCst, and the humblest. Over and over agaih, she to)4 
him how they owed everything which they^iossessed in the world to 
that kind friend’s benevolent care of them; bow he had bAriended 
them all throif^h their poverty and misfortunes; watchec^over them 
vrh&i nobody cared for them ; how all his comrades admired him 
he never spoke of his own gallaq^ actions ; how Georgy’s 
father trusted him beyond all other men, and had been constantly 
befriended by the good William. “ Whyj when your Papa was a Iktle 

boy, ” she said, often told me that it was williaip who defended 

him against a tyrant at the school wheie th^y were; tind theit friend^ 
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'ship never ceased from that day until the last, vdienVour dear father 
fell.” ^ 

** Did Dobbin kill the man who killed Papa ? ” Georgy said. “ I hn 
sure he did, or he would if he oould have caught him ; would *nt 
he, Mother? When I ’m in the army, wbn*t I hate the French?— 
that ’s all.” 

In such colloquies the j^iothcr and the child passed a great deal 
of their time together. iThe adless woman had made a confidant ot 
the boy. He was as mifeh Wiliam’s fiiend as evervTSodv else who _ 
knew.him'well. 

1* 

By the way, Mrs. Bedky, not to be behind-hand in sentiment, had 
got a miniature too hahging up in her room, tb the surprise and 
ami^ement of most people, and the delight of the original, who was no 
other than our friend Josi! ‘On her first coming! to* ferour the Sedlevs 
with a visit, the little woifian, who had arrived with a remarkably sm^ 
shabby kit, was perhaps ashimed of the meanness of her trunks and 
band-boxes, and often spoke with great respect about her baggagt^ left 
behind at Leipzig, which she must •have from that cTty. >A^en 
traveller talks to you perpetually about the splendour of his luggage, 
which he does not happen to have with him ; my son, beware of that 
traveller ! IJe is, ten to one, an impostor. ^ » 

Neither Jos nor Emmy knew this important maxim. It sceified to 
them of no consequence whether Becky had a quantity of very fine 
clothes in invisible trunks ; but as her present supifiy was exceedingly 
shabby, Emmy supplied her Out of her own stores, or took her to* the 
best milliner in the town, and tha*e fitted her out. It was no more* 
torn collars now, I promise you, and faded silks trailing off at the 
shoulder. Becky changed her habits with her situatiem in life — the 
rouge -pot was suspended — another excitement to wnich she had 
accustomed herself was also put aside, or at least only indulged in in 
privacy; aS when she was prevailed on by Jos of a summer evenitijg, 
Emmy and the boy being absent on their waScs, to taxe a little Uffirit* 
and^ter. But if she did* not indulge— the courier did ; •that rascal 
Kirsdh could not belcept from the bottle; nor could he tell how much, 
he to€^ when he applied to it. He was sometimes sur^sed himsdf 
at the way in which Mr. Sediey’s Cognac diminished. Well, well? 
Ihis is a painful subject. Becky did not very likely indulge so much aU 
She used before she entered a decorous family. 

, • At last the much-bragged about boxes arrived from Leipzig ;-^hrec 
' bf them not by any means &rge or splendid ; — ^nor did Becl^ appear 
to take out any sort of dresses or ornaments from the boxes wnen they 
did artivee But out of one, whlcbi contained a mass bf her papers ((t 
Was that very box which Rawdon Crawley had ransacked in ms furious 
hunt for Becky’s concealed money), she took a picture with ^eat glee, 
which she pinned up in her room, and to which she introduced Jo^, 
ItVaS the portrait of a gentleman in pencil, his face haring the advan* 
tage of being piinted up in pink. He was riding on an elepbant away 
from ccfcoa-nitt tree^, ahd a pagoda ; it was an £asitOni scene. 
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“ God bless Vny soul, it is my portrait,” Jos cried out. It was he 
indeed, blooming in youfli^and beauty, in a nankeen jacket of the 
cut of 1804. It was the old pictuie that used to hang up in Russell 
Square. ** « 

“ I bought it,” said Becky, in a voice trembling with emotion ; “ I 
went to see if 1 could be of any use to my kind friends. 1 have never 
parted with that picture — I never will.” ^ 

“WonT you?” Jos cried, with a ^pok of unutterable rapture. and 
^ satisfaction.^ ^ Did you really now value it fwr my sake ? ” 

“ You know did, well enough,” ^id Becky ; “ but why speak, — 
why think} — why look back ? It is too late now J ” 

That evening’s conversation was delicious, for Jos. Emmy only 
came in to go to bed very tired and unwell. J'os and his faif guest had 
a charming tHe-dL-tHe and his sister could hear, as she lay awake in 
Imr adjoining Chamber, Rebecca singing. over to Jos the old songs, 
ot 1815. He did not sleep, for a wonder, that night, any more than 
Amelia. * 

^ was June, and, by. consequence, high season in London ; Jos, 
who ,|ead thb incomparable “ Galignani ” (the exile’s best friend) 
through every day, u^ed to favour the ladies with extracts from his 
paper during tiieir breakfast. Every week in this paper thero»is a full 
account of nvilitary movements, in which Jos, as a man who had seen 
servicb, was especially interested. On one occasion he read out — 
“Arrivm of the — ^th regiment. — Gravesend, June 20. — ^The Ramchunder, 
East Indiaman, came into the river this morning, having on board 14 
officers, and 132 rank and filebf this gallant corps. They have been 
K absent from England 14 years, having been embarked the year after 
Waterloo, iq which glorious conflict they took an active part, and 
having subsequently distinguished themselves in \he Burmese war. 
The veteran colonel. Sir Miqhael O’Dowd, K.C.B., with his lady and 
sister, land^ here yesterday, with Captains Posky, Stubble, Macraw, 
Malony ; Lieutenants Smith, Jones, Thompson, F. Thomson ; Ensigns 
Hicks and Grady ; theibaifd oh the pier playing the national anthem, 
and the crawd loudly cheering the gallant Veterans as they went*into 
^Wayte’s hotel, wljpre a sumptuous banquet wds provided for the 
defenders of Old England. During the repast, which we need not say 
was served up in Wayte’s best style, the cheering continued so enthu- 
siastically, that «Lady O’Dowd and the Colonel came forward to the 
balcony, and drank the healths of their fellow-cduntrymen in a bumper 
of W^te’s best claret.” ^ * 

On a second occasion Jos read a brief announcement — Major 
Dobbin had joined the — th regiment at* Chatham ; and subsequently 
he promulgated hccounts of the presentations at the Drawing-room, of 
Colonel Sir Michael O’Dowd, K.C.B., Lady O’Dowd (by Mrs. Molloy 
Malony of Ballymalony), and Miss Glondna •O’Dowd (by Lady 
O’Dowd). Almost directly after this, Dobbims name appeared among 
the Lieut^ant-Colonels : for old Marshal Tiptoff had died during tike 
passage of the — ^th* from Madras, and the Sovereim was pleasai to 
advance Colonel Sir Michael O’Dowd to the rank ot Major-C^neral on 
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his return to England, with an intimation that he should be Colonel of 
the distinguished regiment which he had so Ipng. commanded. 

' Amelia had been made aware ^me of these movements. The 
correspondence between George and his guardian |had not ceased by 
any means : William had even written once or twice to her since his 
departure, but in a manner so unconstrainedly cold, that the poor 
woman felt now in her turn«that she had lost her power over him, and 
that,* as he had said, he was free. He had left her, ••and she was 
wretched;. The memory Si his almost countless services, aSid lofty and • 
affectionate regard, now presented itself to her, and rebuke^ her day 
^d night. She brooded over those recollections according to her 
wont ; saw the purity an(J beauty of the affection with which she had 
trifled, andireproached herself for having flung away such a treasure. 

It was gone indeed. Y^illiam had spent it all Qut.« He lov#d her 
no more, he thought, as he had loved her. He never could again. 
That sort of regard, whicn h^had proffered to her for so many faithful 
years, can’t be flung down and shattered, and mended so as to show no 
scars. The little needless tyrant had so destroyed it. *No, WiSiam^ 
thought again and again, ^Mt was myself I ^^luded, and persisffd in 
cajoling : had she been worthy of the love I gaife her, s^^e would have 
returned*it long ago. It was a fond mistake. Isn’t the whole course 
of life made up of such ? and suppose I had won her, Siould J not 
have been disenchanted the day alter my victory ? Why pine, or be 
ashamed of my defeat ? ” The more he thought of this long passage 
of his life, the more clearly he saw his deception. “ I ’ll go into harness 
again,” he said, “ and do my duty in that state of life which it has , 
pleased Heaven to place me. I will see that the buttons of the recruits 
are properly brigh^ and that the serjeants make no mist^es in their , 
accounts. I will dine at mess, and listen to the Scotch surgeon telling ' 
his stories. When 1 am old and broke, >will go on half-j^y, and my 
old sisters shall scold me. I have ‘geliebt and gelebet ’ as the girl in 
Wallenstein says. I am done. — Pay the^bills, and get me a cigar : 
find^ut what there is at the play toSiight, ^'rancis; to-morrow we. 
cross by the * Batavier.’ ” He made’ the above speech, wherSof Francis 
only heard the la^t two lindS, pacing up and dowft the Boompjes at ‘ 
Rotterdam. The “Batavier” was lyingjin the basin. He [could see 
the place on the quarter-deck, Vhere he and Emmy ^ad sate on the 
happy voyage out. 'WJiB.t had that little Mrs. Crawley to say to him? 
Psha! to-morrow we will put to sea, and return to England, home, 
,and duty 1 

Aftegf June all the littlQ^ Court^ Society of Pumpernickel used to 
separate, dbcprding to the German plan, and make for a hundred 
watering-places, where they drank at the wells ; ro4e upon donkeys ; 
gambled at the redouies, if they had money and a mind ; rushed with 
hundreds of their kind, to gormandise at the fad/es and idJ^ 

awiiy the summer. The English diplomatists wentioff to Toeplitz 
Kissingen, thefr French rivals shut up their chcmcellerie and whisked 
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away to their darling Boulevard de Gand. The Transparent reigning 
family took, tod, to the waters, or retired to their hunting-lodges* 
Everybody went away h&vmg any pretensions to politeness, and, of 
course, with them. Doctor von Glauber, the Court Doctor, and his 
Baroness. The seasons for the hallis were the most productive periods 
of the Doctor’s practice — he united business with pleasure, and his 
chief place of resort was Ostend, which is much frequented by Germans, 
and wher^e the Doctor treated himself an(\.his spouse to what he called 
a ‘‘ dib ” in the sea. 

His interesting patient, Jos, was a regular milch cow to the Doctor, 
and he easily persuaded the civilian, both for his own health’s sake 
and that *of his charming sister, which was really very much shattered, 
to pass the summer at that hideous seaport town. Emmy did not care 
wheie she went much. Georgy jumped at thfe idea of a mpve. As for 
Becky, she came as a matter of course m the fourth place inside of the 
fne diirouche Mr, “Jos had bought : the two domestics being on the 
box in front. She might have some misgivings about the friends whom 
she should meet there, and who might be likely to tell ugly stories — 
but^bah ! she was strong enough to hold her own. She had cast such 
^ an anchor in' Jos now as would require a strong storm to shake. That 
incident of the pictrre had finished him. Becky took down her 
elephant, and^put it into the little box which she had had from Amelia 
ever so many years ,ago. Emmy also came off with her Lares, — ^her 
two pictures, — and the party, finally, were lodged in an exceedingly 
dear and uncomfortable house at Ostend. 

There Amelia began to take baths, and get what good she could 
from them, and though scores of people of Becky’s acquaintance 
' passed her and cut her, yet Mrs. Osborne, who walked about with her, 
and who knew nobody, was not aware of the treatment experienced 
by the friend whom she had chosen so judiciously as a companion; 
indeed, Becky never thought fit to tell her what was passing under her 
innocent e^es. 

Some of Mrs. Rawdon Crawley^s acquaintances, however, acknow- 
ledged her readily enough, — ^perhaps more readily than she would have 
desired. Among these were Major’ Lodei*^ (unattached), and Captain 
Rook (late of the^Rifles), who might ba»seen any day on the Dyke» 
amokinig and staring at the women, and who speedily got an introduc- 
tion to the hospitable board and select circle of Mr. Joseph Sedley* 
In fact, they w^uld take no denial they burst into the house whether 
Bechy was at home or not, walked into Mrs. Osborne’s drawing-ropm, 
which they perfumed with their coats and mustachios, called Jos Olp.^ 
buck,” and invaded his dinner-table, and laughed and drank for long* 
hours there. 

‘*\Vhat calf they wan?” asked Georgy, who did not* like these 
gentlemen. “ I heard the Major say to Mrs. Crawley yesterclay, * No, 
no, Bccl^f you shan’t keep the old buck to youi’self. We most have 
the bones m, or daituny? 1 ’ll split.’ What could the Major mvaji* 
Ma ? ” • 

^ Mstjor ! don’t' call him Major I ” Emmy said* << J ’m sure 1 can^ 
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tell what he meant.’’ His presence and that of his friend inspired the 
little lady with intolerable terror and aversion, They^paid her tipsy 
compliments ; they leered at her over tl^c vdinncr-table^ And the 
Captain made her advances that filled her with sickening dismay, nor 
would she ever see him unless she h|d George by her side. 

Rebecca, also, to do her justice, never would let cither of these men 
remain alone with Amelia ; the Major was disengaged too, and swore 
he would be the winner of her. A couple of ruffians lyere fighting for 
this innocent creature, gamblhig for her at her own table ; and though 
she wAs not aware of the rascals’ designs upon her, yet shdielt a horror 
and uneasihess in their presence, and longed to fly. ^ 

Sha besought, she entreated Jds to come home. Not he. *Hc was 
slow of movement, tied to his Doctor, and perhaps to some other 
leading-strings. At least Becky was not anxious to go to England. 

At last sde took a great resolution — made the great plunge. She 
wrote .off a letter to a fricn^l whom she had on th?«othfer side c5 the 
water; a letter about w^high'she did not speak a word to anybody,* 
which she carried herself to tfic post under her ^awl, nor was any 
remark made about it ; only that she looked very much flushed zy^d 
agitated when Georgy met her ; and she kissed'him and hung over him 
a great deal that night. She did not come out of her room aftcirner 
return from her walk. Becky thought it was MUjor Lc^er and the 
Captain who frightened her. , 

“ She must n’t stop here,” Becky reasoned with herself. “,She must 
go away, the silly little fool. She is still whimpering J\fter that gaby of 
a husband — dead, (and served right 1) these fifteen years. ShesEan’t 
marry either of these men. It ’s too bad of Loder. No ; she shall 
marry the bamboo-cane, 1 11 settle it this very night.” 

So Becky took a cup of tea to Amelia in her private aparjment, and 
found that lady in ,lhe company of her miniatures, and in a most 
melancholy and nervous condition. She laid down the cu]^ of tea. 

^ “ Thank you,” said Anielia, • -> 

* " Listen to me, Amelia,” said Beck/, marching up and down the 
room before the other, and surveying hcj^wirti a^ort of Contemptuous 
kindn(^s. “ I want to talk to^you. You must go away from liere and 
’from the impertinence^ of these men. I won ’t have vou harassed by 
them ; and they will insult you if you stay, I tell you they are rascals ; 
men fit to send to the hulks. Nc^cr mind how 1 know them. I know 
everybody. Jos can ’t protect you, he is too fat and weak, and wants 
a {irotector himself. Yon are no nfore fit to live in the world than 
a baby in arms. You must marry, or you and your precious boy will 
go to ruin. You must havC a husband, you fool ; and one of the bbst 
gentlemdh I ever saw has offered /ou a hundred times, and you have 
rejected him, you silly, heartless, ungrateful little creaturo ! ” 

** I tried— I tried my best, indeed I did, Rebecca,” said Amelia| 
deprecatingly, but 1 co^d ’nt forget — ; ” and she finished the sentence 
by looking up at the portrait. 

‘‘Could ’nt forget cried out Becky, ‘Hhat selfish humbug 

that fow-bred coclmey-dandy, the padded booby, who^faad neither wft, 
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nor manners, nor heart, and was no more to be compared to 
friend with the''bamboo-cane than you are to Queen Elizabeth. ’VViK', 
the man was weary of ydu,«and would have jilted you, but that Dob^l^a 
forced him to keep his word. He owned it to me. He never cared tor 
you. He used to sneer about ^otf to me, time after time ; and made 
love to me the week after he married you.” 

“ It ’s false ! It *s false ! Rebecca,” cried out Amelia, starting up, 

“Lopk there, you fool,” Becky said, still with provoking good 
humour, and, taking' a little paper o^t oT her belt," she opened it and 
flung it ii^,o femmy’s lap. “ You know his hand-writing. , Ho wrote 
that to me — wanted me to run away, with him — ^gave it mef under your 
nose, tlse day before he was shot — ^and served him right I ^ Becky 
repeated. 

Emmy did not* hear her ; she was looking at the letteiv It was that 
which George had, put into the bouquet and given to Becky on th 
niglS of the l3uke of Richmond’s ball. It Was as she said : the 'foolisl 
young man had asked her to fly. 

Emmy’s head sank down, and for aHnost the last time in which she 
skull be called^ upon to weep in this history, she commenced that work. 

head jfell to her bosom, aM her hands went up to her eyes ; and 
there for awhile, sh^gave way to her emotions, as Becky stood oh and 
regarded hefr. Who shall analyse those tears, and say whether they 
were sweet or bitter? Was she most grieved, because the idol of her 
lifeVas tumbled down and shivered at her feet, or indignant that her 
love had been so despised, or glad because the barrier was removed 
which modesty had placed between her and a new, a real affection ? 
‘^There is nothing to forbid me now,” she thought. “ I may love him 
with all my heart now. O, I will, I will, if he will but let me, and for- 
give me.” ft I believe it was this feeling rushed over all the others which 
agitated th^t gentle little bosom. " 

Indeed, she did not qry so much as Be^ky expected — ^the other 
soothed Snd kissed her — a rare mark of sympathy with Mrs. Becky. 
She treated Jvmmy like a child, and patted her head. “ And now let 
us get pen and inl^ and write to him to come this minute,” sh^ 
said. *■ * ' 

" I — I wrote r to him this morning,” Emmy said, blushing ex* 
ceedingly. 

Becky screamed with laughter->i‘ Un bigUetto^ she sang out with 
Rosina, eccdfo qua / ” — the whole house echoed with her shrill singing* 

Two mornings after this little scene, although the day was raiay 
and gusty, and .toelia had had an^exdeedingly wakeful nighL listeniilg 
to the wind roaring, and pitying all travellers by land and oy watei;, 
yet she got u^ early, and insisted Upipn taking a walk on the Dyke with 
CeoT^ ; and there she paced as the rain beat into her face, and sne 
lobk^ out westward, across the dark sea linV, and ,over the swollen 
bihows which came tumbling and frothing to the shore. Neither 
spoke much, except now and then, when the boy said a few woads P 
w timid compaJuon. indicative of svmDathv and motection. 
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“ I hope he won’t cross in such weather,” Emmy said 
“ I bet ten to one he does,” the boy angwered. “ Look, mother, 
there ’s the smoke of the steamer.” It was* that signal, sure enough. 

But though the steamer was undy vjjpigh, he might not be on board ; 
he might not have got the letter ; he might not choose to come. — A 
hundred fears poured one over the other into the little heart, as fast as 
the waves on to the Dyke. 

The boat followed the smoke into sight. Georgy had "a dandy 
telesfibpe, and got the vessel unefcer view in the most skttful manner. 
And he nitadc appropriate nautical comments upon the tnanner of 
the approach of the steamer as She came nearer and ficare:^ dipping 
and rising in the water. The signal of an English steamer in sight 
went fluttering up to the jnast on the pier. I dare; say Mrs. Amelia’s 
heart was ii/a similar flutter. 

f Emmy tried to look through the telescope ove/.Geqrge’s sh(®lder, 
but she could make nothin'^ of it. She only saw a black eclips0 
blobbing up and down before eyes. /u - 

George took the glass again and raked the vessel. How she ^es 
pitch ! ” he said.* “ There goes a wave slap ©Ver her bovfs. There ’s 
only, two people on deck besides the sthersmaii. There ’s a manf^ing 
down, and a — chap in a — cloak with a — Hooray I-ilt ’s Dyb by Jingo ! ” 
He clapped to the telescope and flung his arms round his ipother. As 
for that lady : let us say what she did in the words of a favourit^poet 
■ ^Aaxpvoev yeXaffaara, She was sure it was William, It could be no 
other. What she had said about hoping that he wdfcd not come was 
all hypocrisy. Of course he would come : what could he do else but 
' tome ? She knew he would come. 

The ship came swiftly nearer and nearer. As they went in to meet 


ber at the landmg-pjace at the Quay, Emmy’s knees trembled so that 
she scarcely could run. She would have liked to kneel (town and say 
her prayers of thankrtficre. Oh, she th<hight, she would-be all her 
life saying them ! • 

It was such a bad day that as the ^vessel came alongside of the 
Quayjthere were no idlers abroad ; .scarcely even a commissioner on 
the look-out for the fe^ passengers in the steamer. That young scape- 
ffrace George had. fled too : and as the gentleman^ in the old cloak 
iCined with red stuff stepped on to the* shore, there was scarcely any one 
present to see what took place, v^ich was briefly this ; ^ 

• A lady in a dripping white bonliet and shawl, with her two little 
hands out before her, went up to him, and in the next minute she ha<i 
, altogether disappeared unctor the folds of the old cloak, and was kissing 
f "one of Mis hands with all her might ; whilst the other, I suppose, was 
^ ^gaged.in holding her to his hea]:t (which her head just^bout reached) 
and in prdVenting her from tumbling down. She was murmuring 
Something about — ^forgive— dear William — dear, dear„ dearest friend^ 
|:iss, kiss, kiss, and so Torth^and in fact went on under the cloak in an 


absurd manner. 

^hen Emmy emerged from it, she still kept tight hold of ohe of 
William’s handii^ and looked up in his face. It was full of sadness 
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and tender lov^ and pity. She understood its reproach, and hunj 
down her head. ^ 

" It was time you sent for me, dear Amelia,” he said, 

“ You will never go again, \Villjam.” 

“No, never,” he answered: and pressed the dear little soul one 
more to his heart. 

As they issued out of the Custom-house precincts, Georgy broki 
out on tficm, wfth his telescope up to has eye, and a loud laugh o 
welcome; h^ danced round the couplg:, and performed many facetiou' 
' antics as ht led them up to the house. Jo# wasn’t up yet ;,*BecRy no. 
visible (t^iough» she looked at them through the blinds). Georgy rai 
off to see about breakfast. Emmy, whose shawl and bonnet were of 
in the passage in the hands of Mrs. Payne, npw went to ui;^do the cla^ 
of William’s cloak^and — we will, if you please, go with lleorge, aif> 
lookrfifter breakfast- for the Colonel. The ^vessel is in port. Hp ^ 
l^ot the prize he has been trying for all his Itfe. The bird has com^^^ 
at last. There it is with its head on h^s shoulder, billing and cooin, 
close up to his ‘heart, with soft outstretched fluttering wings. This^ 
t what he has«askcd for e^cry day and hour for eightewi yeais. ThisfJ^ 
whaf he pined after. IJcie it is— the summit, the end — the last 
of the third, volum/. Good-bye, Colonel — God bless you, hone 
William I—jparc well, dear Amelia — Grow green again, te&der liti^ 
parasite, round the rugged old oak to which you cling ! ^ 

f 

t 

Perhaps it was compunction towards the kind and simple creatu'frf 
who had been the first in life to defend her, perhaps it was a disliked 
all such sentimental scenes, — but Rebecca, satisfied with her part i 
the tranactiern, never presented herself before Colonel Dobbin and > 
lady whone he married. ‘^Particular businc^Sf^ she said, took hei ) 
Bruges, whither she went ; and only Georgy and his uncle were pres ' 
at the marriage ceremony.^ When it was over, and Georgy had rejoii' ^ 
his parents, Mrs. BeeSy returlied (just for a few days) to comfort 
solitary Bachelor Joseph Sedley.’ He pfeferred a continental ufe, il 
said, and declined to join in housekeeping with .his sister and h^ 
husband. . - J 

Emmy waavery glad in her heart to think that she had written x 
her husband before she read or knew of th^ letter of George’s. " ' 
knew it all along,” William said ; “ but could I use that weapon againS 
the^oor fellow’s memory ? It was thaf which made me sufler so whel 
you ” • 

“ Never s|^ak of that day again,” Emmy cried out, so contrite ani 
humble, that William turned off the conversation, by his account a 
Glorvina and d^ old Peggy O’Dowd, with whom he was sitting whfr 
the letter of recall reached him, “ If you hadn’T sent for me,” he addS: 
with a laugh, “ who knows what Glorvina’s name might be now?” 

At present it is Glorvina Posky (now Mrs. Major Posky), she 9:oo* 
him on the death of his first wife ; having resolved n^yer to marry oui 
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r;f the regiment. Lady O’Dowd is also so attached to it that, she says, 
h' anything were to happen to Mick, bedad ^he’d come back and marry 
-tme of *em. But the Major-General is quite well, and lives in great 
plendour at 0 *Dowdstown, with » pack of beagles, .and (with the 
-xception of perhaps their neighbour, Hoggarty of Castle Hqggarty) 
ne is the first man of his county. Her Ladyship still dances jigs, and 
insisted on standing ufi to the Master of the Hqrse at the Lord 
Lieut^ant’s last ball. Botli^she and Glorvina declared that Dobbin 
Had i^ed the latter sheamfyUy^ blit Posky falling in, Glof^ina was con- 
fooled, and*, a beautiful turban from Paris appeased the wrath of Lady 
O’Dowd. « • ^ ’ y 

. When Col^el Dobbin quitted the service, which he did imme- 
iately aftea'tus marriage, he rented a pretty little country place in 
ampShire,*not far from Queen’s Crawley, where, Jifter the passing of 
: Reform Bill, Sir Pitt and his family constantly* resided now^ All 
ja of a Peerage was out of. .the question, the baronet’s two seats in 
‘arliament being lost. He both out of pocket and out of spirits 

that catastrqphe, failed in his health, and propheSiad the sp^dy 
I in. of the Empire. 

Lady Jane and Mrs. Dobbin became groat ^triends — there Was a 
rpctual crossing of pony-chaises between the* Hall aiid the Ever- 
fcens, tfie Colonel’s place (rented of his friend Major Ponto, who was 
■ broad with his family.) Her Ladyship was godmother to Mrs. Dobbin’s 
\ uld, which bore her name, and was christened bu thc^Rev. James 
i‘*-awley, who succeeded his father in the living: wi a pretty close 
^.tendship subsisted between the two lads, George and Rawdon, v^o 
vinted and shot together in the vacations, were both entered of the 
‘Vme College at Cambridge, and quarrelled with each qther about 
' ,;dy Jane’s daughter, with whom they were both, of course, in love, 
match between G^^e and that young lady was lonf a favourite 
' heme of both the matrons, though IMiave heard that Mifes Crawley 
ii^rself inclined towards her cousin. * . 

Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s name was neve% mentioned by either 
imily. There were reason!^ why all should be silentT regarding her. 
fof wherever Mr. Jeseph Sgdley went, she traveljpd likewise; and 
hat infatuated man seemed to be entirely her slave. The Colonel’s 
awyers informed him that his J^rothcr-in-law had effected a heavy 
iiisurance upon his life, whence ij was probable that he had been 
mising money to discharge debts. He procured prolonged leave of 
absence from the East India House, and indeed his infirmities ^ere 
daily iimreasing. * • 

^ On nqaring the news about the insurance, Amelia, in a good deal 
.of alarm, eigtreated her husband to go to Brussels, whei;^ Jos was 
•»nd inquire into the state of his* affairs. The Colond quitted hoiQp^ 
,dth rductance (for lie was deeply immersed in his-“ History of the* 
^^ynjaiip,’^ which still occupies him, and much alarmed about his little 
paqphter,'whom he idolizes, and who was just recovering from the 
bhi^en-pox), and went to Brussels and found Jos l^^ing at one of the 
^enormous hotdfi in that city. Mrs. f rawley, who had her carriage, 
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gave entertainipents, and lived in a very genteel manner, occupiei 
another suite of apartmei-^s in the same hotel. 

The Colonel, of course, did not desire to see that lady, or even thinl 
proper to notify his arrival at JBryssels, except privately to Jos by * 
message through his valet. J os begged the Colonel to come and se( 
him that night, when Mrs. Crawley would be at a soiree ^ and whei 
they could meet^ alone. He found his brother-in-law in a conditioi 
of pitiable infirmity ; and dreadfully afraad of Rebecca, though cage 
in his praiseJt'of her. She tended hifn through a series of unhciard-o 
illnesses, w^th a fidelity most admirable, ^e had been a (Jaugliter t( 
him. “ But — ^tut — oh for'* God^s sake, do cohie and live near n^e, am 
— and — see me sometimes,” whimpered out the uhfortu,nate man. 

The Colonel’s brow darkened at this. “We can’tj^ps,” hp said 
“ Considering the circumstances, Amelia can’t visit you.” » ‘ 

“ J swear tp yoil*-I swear to you on the^Bible,” gasped out Joseph 
(Vanting to kiss the book, “ that she is as innocent as a child, as spotlesi 
as your own wife.” ‘ 

It may ^b^ so,” said the Colonel, gloomily ; “ but Emmy can’ 
^ come to you/ Be a man, Jos : brei^lt off this disrcpiltable connexion 
Coirfi home to your fam,ily. ‘ We hear your affairs are involved.’’ ■?. 

“ Involved ! ” cried Jos. Who has told such calumnies ? All mj 
tnoney is pjaced out most advantageously. Mrs. Crawley — \hat is—' 
mea?>, — it is laid out to the best interest.” 

“ You are not in debt then ? Why did you insure your life ? ” 

“ 1 thought-r' \ little present to her — in case anything happened 
and you know my health is so delicate — common gratitude yog knov 
— and I intend to leave all my money to you — and I can spare it ou 
of my income, indeed I can,” cried out William’s weak brother-in-law 
The Cdlonel besought Jos to fly at once — to^go back to India 
whither Mrsr. Crawley could not follow him ; to do anything to breal 
off a connexion which miglil hr.ve the most fa'tV^^ consequences to him 
Jos clasped his hands, and cried, — “ He would go back to India 
He would do anything: ghly he must have time: they musjt’nt saj 
anything to Mrs. Crav&lcy : — sihe’d — she’d, kill me if she knew it.^^ Yoi 
don’t know what a terrible woman she is, ' the poor wretch said. " 

“ Then, why ifbt come away with md.? ” saief Dpbbin in reply ; ’bu 
Jos had not the courage. “He would see Dobbin again in the megn 
ing ; he must qn no acccunt say that ne had been there. He must gt 
now. Becky might come in.” And Dobbin , quitted him full of 
bodings. 

He never saw Jos more. Three months afterwards Joseph SedleJ 
died at Aix-la-Chapelle. It was found that all his property had beei 
muddled awayiin speculations, and yvas represented by valuelfegs share! 
in diffefSnt bubble companies. All -his available assets i^^ere the tWj 
-^Shousahd pounds for which his life was insured, and which*»vrere lel 
equally between his beloved “ sister Amelia,. wife of, &c., and h5)5 frienc 
^nd invaluable attendant ‘during sickness, Rebecca, .wife of bie^itenaht- 
Colonel Rawdon Crawley, C.B.,” who was appointed administratri9b 
The solicitor of the Insurance Company swore it ^as the blackesi 
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case that evc^ had '‘come before him; talked of scndinff a commissioii 
to Aix t;j examine into the death, and the Company refused payment 
of the policy. But Mrs., or Lady Crawley^ ^ she styled herself, camt 
to town at once (attended with her solicitors, Messrs, Burke, Thurtell; 
Md Hayes, of Thavies Inn,) and«dared the Company to refuse the 
j^yment. They invited examination, they declared IhqJ she was the 
object of an infamous conspiracy, which had been pursuing her all 
through life, and triumphed finadly. The money was paid, and hex 
character cstabli^ed, but Oloncl Dobbin sent back his share of the 
Icgadyio.thc Insurahcc Qffice, and rigidly declined toJfold any com- 
munion with Rebecca. ^ , • # 

She never was Lady irawlc/, though silb continued so to call her- 
self. His J^^llency Colonel Rawdon Crawley died of yeflow fevei 
at Co^ntiwisland, mos^;depply beloved and dcplpred, and sjx wcek^ 
before^he nemisc of his brother. Sir Pitt. The estate consequently 
devolved upon the present Sir Rawdon Crawley, ]^rt. ^ 

He, too, has deciined4o*^ge his mother, to whom he makes a libcml 
allowance; and who, besid«.i, appears to be very wealthy. The 
Aardnct lives eirtireiy at Queen’s Crawley, with Lady Jane aniLhci 
daughter; whilst Rebecca, Lady Crawley, chiefly hanj^ about Bath 
anoCheltcnham, where a very &ti6ng*prirty o{ excellent people emmider 
her to be a most injured woman. She has hftr enemies. Who has 
not ? Her life is her answer to them. She busies hetfelf in works oi 
piety. She goes to church, and never without a motman.* Her name 
IS m all the Charity Liatc. The Destitute Oradgc^irl, the Neglected 
Washerwoman, the Distressed Muffln-man, flndu hir a fast and 
generous friend. She is always having stalls at t ancy Fairs for the 
benefit of these hapless beings. Emmy, her children, and the Colonel, 
coming to London some time back, found themselves suddenly before 
her at one of thes« fairs. She cast down her eyes demurely and smiled 
as they started awM^^jjjmn her ; Emmy |kurrying off the arm dl 
George, (now ^own a dashing young gentleman,) and the Colonel 
seizing up his little Jancy, of whom Ihe is fonder than ot anything in 
the world — fonder even than of his “ His^ry qf the Ptfiijaub.” 

‘•Fondewthan he is qf me,” Emmy thinks, witj^ a sigh. But he 
never said a word to»Amelia4hat was not kind and^entle,^ or thought 
a waul of hers that he difl not try to gratify. 

Ah i Vamias Vmiitatum ^ Which of i^s is happy in Ujis world ? 
Which ot ufe has his desire } Pr, hkving it, is satisfiedT-Come childxeii, 
let us shut up the box and the puppets, for our play is played out. 


THE END. 
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